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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL- SKETCH 



OF 



RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 



BY LEIGH HUNT. 



THE subject of the following notice has been so lately before the world, and played 
so long and distinguished a part in it, in connexion with other celebrated men and 
public events, that our slight and hasty sketch must be considered rather as arising 
from the necessity of saying something about him, however short, in compliance with 
a plan of publication, than as an attempt to do justice to his fame. Whether it is, 
also, that the writer of it has come lately from graver studies, or not long since been 
occupied with the comic dramatists of a former day, who appeared to him warmer- 
hearted men, he cannot say ; but, notwithstanding his admiration and enjoyment of the 
comedies of the '^ Rivals" and the ** School for Scandal," he is conscious of a want 
of enthusiasm for the genius of Sheridan ; and as, in default of greater detail of his own, 
he would refer the more curious reader to the two volumes of '* Life and Memoirs," 
written by a distinguished living poet, with an information no less abundant than his 
wit, so, as a counteraction, if need be, to his own too sparing encomiums, he has con- 
cluded his sketch with a passage out of Mr. Hazlitt's Lecturei an the Comic fVriUrs^ 
in which that admirable critic has panegyrized our author with a zeal approaching to 
fondness. 

Richard Brinslet Butler Saeridan (for so he was christened, after Brinsley 
Butler, second Earl of Lanesborough, though he dropped the latter name in his signa- 
ture) was bom in Dorset Street, Dublin, in the month of September 1751. He was 
the son of Thomas Sheridan, actor and elocutionist, and grandson of Dr. Sheridan, a 
celebrated schoolmaster, the friend of Swift. His mother was Frances Chamberlaine, 
authoress of '^ Nouijahad" and '' Sidney Biddulph." He went to school, first in 
Dublin, and afterwards at Harrow ; and was so careless at both places, and acquired 
80 little, that his Irish schoolmaster pronounced him " an impenetrable dunce ;" and 
the masters at Harrow, though they discerned his capacity, could do nothing with it, 
either by severity or indulgence. When he left Harrow, he could not spell ; and he 
seems to have pronounced as badly, if we are to judge from his writing think for thing; 
but his aristocratic schoolfellows surpassed him in vulgarity of mind, for they taunted 
him with being the son of a player. 
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On leaving school, he did not go to the university, probably becanse his fiftther was 
poor ; yet, in spite of his inaptitude for being taught, which continued the same at 
home, his inclination to letters was so great, that he and a schoolfellow (Halhed, 
whose vivacity afterwards made so strange an end in the dull mysticism of Brothers) 
had already entered into a sort of partnership of wit and versification, which they now 
proposed to turn to account with the booksellers. The only project, however, which 
they completed, was the translation of a book not worth the trouble, the '^ Epistles of 
Aristaenetus.'^ 

Sheridan had already got a habit of delay, which spoiled all the projects, both of 
himself and his friends. Yet he now showed what a curious start he could get of 
them, by turning out to be the accepted lover of a young lady, of whom his own 
brother and his friend Halhed were both enamoured, and in whose heart, though they 
both confided to him their passion, they did not know he took any interest. The 
lady was Miss Linley the singer, a beauty then only sixteen, with whom all the world 
were in love. Sheridan ran away with her to a secret marriage in France, where her 
friends thought she had gone to evade her lovers in general. He then fought a duel 
on her account with a married blackguard, who had worried and defamed her ; and, 
finally, on her return to England, and by extorted permission of her father, repeated 
the nuptial ceremony by licence in the year 1773. It is said, that while she was 
residing with her angry friends during the interval of the two weddings, and pursuing 
her professional avocations, he more than' once disguised himself as a hackney-coachman, 
and drove her home from the oratorios at Covent Garden. 

During the early period of his marriage, Sheridan lived upon part of a sum of three 
thousand pounds, which a good-natured old gentleman had settled upon Miss Linley, 
in default of being able to induce her to marry him : yet so strange were the husband's 
notions of dignity, that he would no longer suffer his wife to earn a subsistence by her 
talents. It appears from Boswell, that Dr. Johnson applauded this pride : but he did 
so, probably, in ignorance of the other circumstance ; certainly in no foresight of the 
shifts and improvidences of Sheridan's life. 

The approaches of want of money, or most likely the pressure of it, appears to have 
hastened the composition of our author s first drama, " The Rivals," which was brought 
out at Covent Garden in January 177^* The admirers of this highly diverting and 
popular comedy are astonished to hear that it failed on its first night. But the circum- 
stance was attributable, chiefly, to the bad acting of one of the performers ; and, on 
the substitution of another, and the alteration of such passages as a first night's 
experience generally requires to be corrected, the comedy became the favourite which 
it remains. The character of Falkland is thought to have been suggested to the author 
by some tempers of his own during courtship. The wit and trickery of Captain 
Absolute probably lost nothing from similar self-references : nor may Sir Anthony be 
supposed to have been the worse for recollections of the paternal will and pleasure of 
Mr. Sheridan, senior, who was as -arbitrary a father as rhetorician. Mrs. Malaprop is 
a caricature, but a very amusing one, of Mrs. Slipslop. Even her " allegory on the 
banks of the Nile," however, must yield to the other's anger in behalf of the *^ frail 
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sect." Sheridan's wit is more sparkling, but does not go so deep as FieldingV 
Neither is it so good-natured. There is little intimation of tenderness in it, or of the 
habitual consideration of anything but some jest at somobodj^s expense. The kindness 
of Sir Peter Teazle towards his wife is but a sort of dotage, and mixed up with the 
selfishness of unequal years. It was not in Sheridan's nature to invent a Parson Adams, 
or Sir Roger de Coverley ; much less to venture upon an heroical character in the 
shape of a footman. 

The gaiety of success, and, some say, gratitude to the good actor who was substi- 
tuted for the bad one in Sir Lucius O'Trigger, produced in the ensuing spring the farce 
of ** St. Patrick's Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant," which turns upon an amusing 
trick d la Molierey and met with the like prosperity ; and the author's animal spirits 
thus gaining triumph upon triumph, he devoted the summer to an opera (^^ The 
Duenna"), which, assisted by the sprightly and characteristic melodies of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Linley, came out in the autumn and succeeded to admiration. The 
incidents are not new, but are very cleverly put together ; the dialogue is smart and 
nnsuperfluous, like all his comic writing ; the more humorous characters are not very 
agreeable, and there is too much jesting upon personal defects, but they are very 
amusing ; and if the poetry has little claim to that most abused term, it is very good 
town poetry, — full of pretty turns and epigrammatic points, and even as like earnestness 
of feeling, as such art well can be. It is clear that the heart is generally subordinate 
to the will, and the passion little but a restless, though elegant, sensuality. His table 
songs are always admirable. When he was drinking wine, he was thoroughly in 
earnest. 

A passage in one of his letters at this period, shows a strange instance of that 
subjection of the greater to the less, of the universal to the conventional, which, as it is 
the very essence of the fsustitious importance of the leaders of artificial life, becomes 
the ruin of poetry in their worshippers. But here even wit was dismayed ! ^^ Ormsby," 
says he, '^ has sent me a silver branch (candlestick) on the score of the ^ Duenna.' 
This will cost me, what of all things I am least free of, a letter ; and it should have 
been a poetical one too, if the present had been any piece of plate but a candlestick ! 
I believe I must melt it into a bowl, to make verse on it ; for there is no possibility of 
bringing candle, candlestick, or snuffers, into metre. However, as the gift was owing 
to the muse, and the manner of it very friendly, I believe I shall try to jingle a little 
on the occasion ; at least, a few such stanzas as might gain a cup of tea from the urn 
at Bath Easton." Poor victim of the prose of a " candlestick !" Light itself, and the 
fire of Apollo, could do nothing for him ! nor the wax of the bee, nor love, nor lucubra- 
tion, nor even the Greek Anthology ! We wonder what he thought of that pretty 
feminine speech of the lady in ^' The Merchant of Venice," when she is going home, and 
sees a light in her vdndow : 



How far that little candle throws its beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 



Or that other in " Romeo and Juliet," where Shakspeare, applying the word to the 
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very stars, seems to identify them with the artificial lights of our earthly night-time, 

in order to dismiss them with the better grace before the freshness and hilarity of 

day-light : 

Night's oandUs are barn'd out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 

How wit itself seems to yanish, like a squalid reveller, before the coming of that 
happy god ! But Sheridan, if we are not mistaken, was no great believer in Shak- 
speare. 

Our author now became one of the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre ; how, nobody 
can tell — for nobody knew where the money came from ; probably, as in the case of 
his friend Richardson afterwards, from some wealthy nobleman. This cunning and 
reserve, mixed with pride, does not sit well upon a jovial man of the toivn ; nor did 
it do him good afterwards, out of whatever immediate necessities it helped him. It 
only seemed to tempt him into more ; for, strangely enough, where such a quality was 
present, it was the only provident part of his character. Luxury and delay beset all 
the rest of it ; so that his very wit ended in doing him no good, even as the proprietor 
of a theatre, but by affording him unwieldy, uneasy, and, finally, insufficient means of 
warding off debts, and encouraging the ruin it delayed. 

Sheridan'^s animal spirits, however, which were also among the causes of his ruin — 
perhaps the chief cause, in a worldly sense, — had the good luck, or misfortune, whichever 
the reader pleases to call it, of making trouble and difficulty less painful xo him than 
to most men. He doubtless extracted a great deal of pleasure from most of the days 
of his brilliant career, as long as it remained brilliant, and health and strength were 
not wanting. And we have now come to the moment when he was at the height of 
it, that of the production of ^^ The School for Scandal," in the year 1777* It was pre- 
ceded by the re-fashionment, not worth more than alluding to, of Yanbrugh's '' Relapse," 
under the title of '' A Trip to Scarborough." He was at this period six-and-twenty, 
an age at which many prose comic writers have produced their best, though Shakspeare 
himself could hardly have given us ^^ Lear" and '* Hamlet" But this apparent pre- 
cocity has excited more admiration than it deserves ; for the truth is, that the '' great 
world " of artificial society is a very little world to become intimate with, compared 
with Shakspeare's. Passions there, like modes, run very much in patterns, and lie 
on the surface ; and folly, which is the object of satire, is by its nature a thing defective, 
and therefore sooner read through than the wisdom of the wise, or the universality of 
nature. A man, like Sheridan or Gongreve, may very well know all that is to be 
known in the circles of conventional grace or absurdity, by the time he has spent more 
than half his life. Feeling he needs but little, imagination not at all. The stars might 
be put out, the ocean drunk up, almost everything which makes the universe what it 
is might vanish, including the heart of man in its largest and deepest sense, and if a 
single ball-room survived, like some foolish fairy comer, he might still be what he is. 
A little fancy and a good deal of scorn, a terseness, a polish, and a sense of the incon- 
gruous, are all the requisites of his nature, — admirable in the result, compared with 
what is inferior to them, — nothing (so to speak) by the side of the mighty waters, and 
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intenninable shores, and everlastiDg truth and graces, of the masters of the dramatic 
art poetical. 

*' The School for Scandal," with the exception of too great a length of dialogue with- 
out action in its earlier scenes, is a very concentration and crystallization of all that is 
sparkling^ clear, and compact, in the materials of prose comedy ; as elegantly elaborate, 
but not so redundant or apparently elaborate, as the wittiest scenes of Congreve, and 
containing the most complete and exquisitely wrought-up bit of e£Fect in the whole 
circle of comedy — the screen scene. Yet none of the characters, hardly eyen Sir Peter, 
can be said to be agreeable ; certainly not Charles Surface, unless performed with a 
flow of spirits perhaps beyond what the author intended. He is almost as selfish as 
his brother Joseph, and makes pretensions to generosity hardly less provoking. His 
inclusion of Lady Teazle among the objects of his mockery in the screen-scene, is 
particularly unhandsome and ungallant. But the author thought it necessary to the 
perfection of the joke, and therefore nobody was to be spared. Of Sir Peter we have 
said more in a former passage. It is painful to witness the depth of reverential silence 
with which the audience see him give his wife a bank-bill for two hundred pounds. 
The whole commercial heart of England seems to be suddenly on the spot, awed by 
Seeing all that virtue going out of it. 

The year 1779 produced ^^The Critic ;" and, after a long political interval, his con- 
tributions to the stage concluded in the years 1798 and 1799 with adaptations of 
other people's versions of " The Stranger" and " Pizarro." " The Critic," though in 
some of its most admired passages little better than an exquisite cento of the wit of 
satirists before him, is a worthy successor to " The Rehearsal" of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and even to Beaumont and Fletcher's '* Knight of the Burning Pestle ;" though 
the last has the far superior merit to botli, of being at once their original, and the 
work of poetry as well as wit. Sheridan must have felt himself emphatically at home 
in a production of this kind; for there was every call in it upon the powers he 
abounded in, — wit, banter, and style, — and none upon his good-nature. It is 
observable, however, and not a little edifying to observe, that when those who excel 
in a spirit of satire above everything else, come to attempt serious specimens of the 
poetry and romance whose exaggerations they ridicule, they make ridiculous mistakes 
of their own, and of the very same kind : so allied is habitual want of faith with want 
of all higher power. The style of " The Stranger" is poor and pick-thank enough ; 
but ^' Pizarro," in its highest flights, is downright booth at a fair — a tall spouting 
gentleman in tinsel. 

We say little, in this sketch, of our author's political life ; but it cannot be passed 
over, whenever his biography is at all concerned ; and, indeed, every man's existence 
is more or less of a piece, and serves to elucidate the particular phases of it, however 
inconsistent they may appear. Sheridan seems to have become a Whig, as most men 
become anything, by accident, and by the circumstances of early connexion and intro- 
duction. He had not the cordial fellowship and overflowing good-nature of Fox. He 
did not become a partisan out of sympathy. Neither, on the other hand, had his 
egotism pride or passion enough, to be capable of the resentments and apostacies 



of Burke. He had a strong, a sensual, and therefore essentially coarse nature, 
none the less so for a veil of refined language, which was his highest notion of 
the dress of the heart ; but his very animal spirits, and contentment with tlie pleasure 
of the moment, served to keep him from dishonest aims. He stuck to his party, as he 
did to the wine ; and if he did not ultimately abide by it in its corporate sense, when 
its public virtue was put to a test apart from private considerations, he may still be 
said, in adhering to the Prince, to have stuck to the last man at the table, influenced 
by a certain jovial disinterestedness as well as conventional vanity. In the famous trial 
of Hastings, which produced his highest oratorical flights, (and extraordinary they 
certainly were, though ludicrously overrated by Burke,) it may be said of its three 
great conductors, that a sort of jealous hatred of wrong was the inspirer of Burke, the 
love of right that of Fox, and the opportunity of making a display at somebody's 
expense that of Sheridan, without any very violent care either for right or wrong. He 
had perhaps indeed never been thoroughly in earnest during his life, except in having 
his way at the moment, and making his case out somehow with his mistress, his wit, or 
his bottle, crowned by as much love for consistency and good-fellowship as is caught 
in maxims over the wine, and which is incomparably better than none. 

In the year 1792, Sheridan lost his first wife, whom we can never help fancying to 
have been of a nature too truly refined for him ; and in 1795, being then in his forty- 
fourth year, he married his second, Miss Ogle, daughter of a Dean of Winchester, a 
lady '^ young and accomplbhed, and ardently devoted to him ; " — so fascinating is 
fame and wit, and the power of enlivening the present moment. Miss Ogle brought 
him a fortune, ako, of five thousand pounds ; and with this sum, and fifteen thousand 
more, ^^ which he contrived," says his biographer, ^^ to raise by the sale of Drury 
Lane shares," an estate was bought in Surrey, where he was to live in love and happi. 
ness, till drink and his duns could endure it no longer. For, alas ! he had long been 
in difficulties, but knew not how to retreat. A certain show of prosperity seemed to 
be necessary to him, to convince his unspiritual soul of the presence of any kind of 
happiness; and thus, through perpetual show and struggle, and every species of 
ingenious, eloquent, and, it is feared, degrading shift, — helping his party occasionally 
with a promising effort, but gradually degenerating into a useless though amusing 
speaker, — ^familiarly joked at by the public, admired but disesteemed by his friends, 
seeing his theatrical property come to worse than nothing in his hands, without energy 
or perhaps power to retrieve himself by his pen, secretly assailed by disease, and at 
last threatened by every kind of domestic discomfort, — this unhappy and brilliant man 
dragged out a heavy remainder of existence between solaces that made him worse, and 
a loyalty to his Prince which did him no good. He died near a dying wife, amidst the 
threats of bailiffs, and forsaken by that prince, and by all but his physician and a few 
poetic friends, (God bless the imagination that leaves men in possession of their hearts !) 
on Sunday the 7ih July, 1816, in Saville Bow, Burlington Gardens, and in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. When his accounts were settled, it was a surprise to every- 
body to find for how small a sum, comparatively speaking, improvidence had rendered 
him insolvent. His death should never be mentioned without adding the names of 



his physician. Dr. Bain, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Thomas Moore, and Lord Holland, as those 
of his last and, we believe, only comforters. It is a remarkable and painful instance 
of the predominance of the conventional and superficial in his feelings, even when they 
were most strongly and deeply excited, that after going through life with apparently a 
laughing carelessness as to troubles far more humiliating, he burst into tears, and 
complained of his ^* person " being ^' degraded," because a bailiff had touched him ! 
That word ^^ person" expresses all. 

Sheridan was above the middle size, and of a make robust and well-proportioned 
In his youth, his family said, he had been handsome ; but, in his latter years, he had 
nothing left to show for it but hb eyes. ^' It was, indeed, in the upper part of his face," 
says Mr. Moore, ^' that the spirit of the man chiefly reigned ; the dominion of the 
world and the senses being rather strongly marked out in the lower." He had a 
brother, Charles Sheridan, who took, office in Ireland, and appears to have deviated 
neither into the vices nor the virtues of Richard. His sisters, Mrs. Lefanu and 
another, seem to have been more amiable, resembling, both in that respect and in 
talents, their excellent mother, the authoress of ^^ Sidney Biddulph.*^ Yet we do not 
find that Sheridan took much notice of them, or returned the regard which they 
fondly showed him at a distance. Hb son, by his first wife, Thomas, who died in 
the prime of life, is said to have inherited the mother's sweetness of nature as well as 
the father's wit. He also partook of her beauty, and he thus became the fortunate 
means of perpetuating the best distinctions of both families, the Sheridans and Linleys, 
in the persons of hb children. The Sheridans, indeed, may be added to the list of 
Boyles, Bemouillis, and other families, as one in which intellect has been here- 
ditary ; for Dr. Sheridan, the grandfather, though he preferred hb jest, and hb fiddle, 
and hb stockings down at heel, to a more solid reputation and prosperity, (first germ, 
perhaps, and excuse of hb grandson !) was a really learned and able man. The father 
(the actor and elocutionist) was a man of abilities also, in spite of hb pedantry and 
pragmaticahiess ; (he thought to advance the national morab by the diffusion of hb '^ Art 
of Speaking!") and what he wanted towards augmenting the intellectual celebrity of hb 
race, was abundantly supplied by hb wife. Their son was the author of '^ The Rivals " 
and *' The School for Scandal." He married a '' charmer " for beauty and for song ; and 
to say nothing of the collateral branches, all clever and witty, seldom, indeed, have ^^God 
Almighty^s nobility " come in a cluster so dazzling as in the present fair representa- 
tives of the direct Linley and Sheridan line — the three graces of Dufferin, Norton, and 
Seymour. 

We have omitted to mention one circumstance in the composition of Sheridan's plays, 
highly characteristic of the mistrusting and artificial habits of his mind ; namely, the 
extreme and constant care with which they were elaborated, and brought to their final 
state of terseness and polish. He kept memorandums of hb wit, for use ; pickled and 
potted up the sentences in which it was expressed; and now and then gave them a new 
turn, to improve the relish. Since writing our criticism, we have met with a strik- 
ing remark on Sheridan and Congreve, in a masterly article on *' Machiavelli" in the 
Edinburgh Review^ (short only of perfection, as it seems to us, in not paying quite 
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enough attention to the individual nature of that great man, who from defect, not of 
complexional good-nature, but the imaginative &culty, may be called a Shakspeare 
without a heart). Perhaps hardly allowance enough is made in the passage we allude 
to, for the artificial nature of comedy itself, as a thing conversant with manners and 
superinduced qualities, rather than with passions and pure nature ; but it appears to 
us a just as well as eloquent exposure of the injury done to the animal spirits and 
delightfulness of the very best kind of comedy, by the cold and critical excess of the 
brilliant verbiage of these writers; — a wit, as the reviewer well observes, unnaturally 
lavished on all characters indiscriminately, and after all, no better than a hungry want 
of it, compared with the genial superabundance of such a pleasantry as FalstafTs. 



** No writers have injured the comedy of England (says the Reyiewer) so deeply as Congrere and 
Sheridan. Both were men of wit and polished taste. Unhappily they made all their characters in 
their own likeness. Their works bear the same relation to the legitimate drama which a transparency 
bears to a painting : no delicate touches : — no hnes imperceptibly fading into each other : — ^the whole 
is lighted np with an universal glare. Outlines and tints are forgotten in the blaze which illuminates 
all. The flowers and fruits of the intellect abound ; but it is the abundance of a jungle, not of a garden 
— ^unwholesome, bewildering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from its very fragrance. Every 
fop, every boor, every valet, is a man of wit. The very huts and dupes, TcUile, Wiheoudj Puff, 
Acres f outshine the whole Hotel de Rambouillet, To prove the whole system of this school absurd, 
it is only necessary to apply the test which dissolves the enchanted Florimel — to place the true by the 
false Thalia, to contrast the most celebrated characters which have been drawn by the writers of whom 
we speak, with the Bcutard in ' King John,' or the Nurse in ' Romeo and Juliet.' It was not 
surely from want of wit that Beatrice threw Mirabel and MiUamant into the shade. AU the good 
sayings of the facetious hours of Absolute and Surface might have been clipped from the single 
character of FaZstaj^ without being missed. It would have been easy for that fertile mind to have given 
Bardolph and Shallow as much wit as Prince Hal, and to have made Dogberry and Verges retort on 
each other in sparkling epigrams. But he knew, to use his own admirable language, that such indis- 
criminate prodigality was *from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was, and 
is, to hold, as it were, the mirror up to Nature.' " — Edinburgh Review, March 1827, jd. 278. 

This extract has rendered it additionally desirable that the author of the '^ School 
for Scandal" and the '^ Rivals" should have the benefit of all which has been said of 
him by Mr. Hazlitt ; and with his highly favourable opinion we accordingly conclude, 
in order to leave as pleasant an impression as possible on the minds of those, who shall 
proceed from a perusal of this sketch to that of the plays before them. 

" Mr. Sheridan has been justly called * a dramatic star of the first magnitude : ' and, indeed, among 
the comic writers of the last century, he ' shines like Hesperus among the lesser lights.' He has left 
four several dramas behind him, all different or of different kinds, and all excellent in their way ; ' The 
School for Scandal,' ' The Rivals,' ' The Duenna,' and ' The Critic' The attraction of this last piece 
is, however, less in the mock-tragedy rehearsed, than in the dialogue of the comic scenes, and in the 
character of Sir Fretful Plagiary t which is supposed to have been intended for Cumberland. If some 
of the characters in ' The School for Scandal ' were contained in Murphy's comedy of ' Know your 
own Mind,' (and certainly some of Dashwood^s detached speeches and satirical sketches are written with 
quite as firm and masterly a hand as any of those given to the members of the scandaloua dub, Mrs, 
Candour or Lady Sneerwell), yet they were buried in it for want of grouping and reUef, like the oolours 
of a well-drawn picture sunk in the canvas. Sheridan brought them out, and exhibited them in all 
their glory. If that gem, the character of Joseph Surface, was Murphy's, the splendid and more 
valuable setting was Sheridan's. He took Murphy's Mahil firom his lurking-place in the closet, and 
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* dragged the straggling monster into day ' upon the stage. That is, he gave interest, life, and action, 
or, in other words, its dramatic being, to the mere conception and written specimens of a character. 
This is the merit of Sheridan's comedies, that everything in them telU ; there is no labour in vain. 
Hb Comic Muse does not go about prying- into obscure comers, or collecting idle curiosities, but shows 
her laughing fiice, and points to her rich treasure — the follies of mankind. She is garlanded and 
crowned with roses and Tine-leaves. Her eyes sparkle with delight, and her heart runs over with good- 
natured malice. Her step is firm and light, and her ornaments consummate ! * The School for Scandal ' 
is, if not the most original, perhaps the most finished and faultless comedy which we have. When it is 
acted, you hear people all around you exclaiming, ' Surely it is impossible for anything to be cleverer.' 
The scene in which Charles sells all the old fomily pictures but his uncle's, who is the purchaser 
in disguise, and that of the discovery of Lady Teazle when the screen falls, are among the happiest and 
most highly-wrought that comedy, in its wide and brilliant range, can boast Besides the wit and 
ingenuity of this play, there is a genial spirit of frankness and generosity about it, that relieves the heart 
as well as clears the lungs. It professes a £uth in the natural goodness, as well as habitual depravity 
of human nature. While it strips off the mask of hypocrisy, it inspires a confidence between man and 
man. As often as it is acted, it must serve to clear the air of that low, creeping, pestilent fog of cant 
and mysticism, which threatens to confound every native impulse, or honest conviction, in the nauseous 
belief of a perpetual lie, and the laudable profession of systematic hypocrisy. — The character of Ltuly 
Teojtle b not well made out by the author ; nor has it been well represented on the stage since the 
time of Miss Farren. — * The Rivals ' is a play of even more action and incident, but of less wit and 
satire than ' The School for Scandal.' It is as good as a novel in the reading, and has the broadest and 
I most palpable effect on the stage. If Joseph Surface and Charles have a smack of Tom Jones and 
j BHJU in their moral constitution, Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs. Maiaprop remind us of honest 
I Maiihew Bramble and hb sister Tabitha, in their tempers and dialect. Acres is a dbtant descendant 
{ of Sir Andrew Agueoheek. It must be confessed of thb author, as Falstag^ sajs of some one, ' that he 
had damnable iteration in him ! ' ' The Duenna ' (s a perfect work of art. It has the utmost sweetness 
and point. The plot, the characters, the dialogue, are all complete in themselves, and they are all hb 
own ; and the songs are the best that ever were written, except those in the * Beggars' Opera.' They 
have a joyous spirit of intoxication in them, and a strain of the most melting tenderness. Compare 
the softness of that beginning, 

* Had I a heart for fidsehood framed,* 

wiA the spirited defiance to Fortune in the lines, 

' Half tby malice youth could bear, 
And the rest a bumper drown.' 

" It would have been too much for the author of these elegant and classic productions not to have had 
some drawbacks on hb felicity and fame. But even the applause of nations and the favour of princes 
cannot always be enjoyed with impunity. — Sheridan was not only an excellent dramatic writer, but a 
first-rate parliamentary speaker. Hb characteristics as an orator were manly, unperverted good sense, 
and keen irony. Wit, which has been thought a two-edged weapon, was by him always employed on 
the same side of the question— I think, on the right one. His set and more laboured speeches, as that 
on die Begum's affairs, were proportionably abortive and unimpressive : but no one was equal to him 
in replying, on the spur of the moment, to pompous absurdity, and unravelling the web of flimsy 
sophbtry. He was the last accomplished debater of the House of Commons." — Lectures on the 
Comic Writers, p. 334. 
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PREFACE. 

A tmxwAcn to a play nenu generally to be considered as a kind of doeet-prologue. In wbich— if bis piece bas been 
SDOoeeBfol— the anthor solicits that indulgence from the reader which he had before experienced from the audience : 
bnt at the scope and immediate object of a play la to please a mixed sseembly in representation (whose Judgment in 
the theatre at least is decisive), its degree of reputation is usually as determined as public, before it can be prepared 
for the cooler tribunal of the study. Thus any farthef solicitude on the part of the writer becomes nnneoessary at 
least, if not an intrusion : and if the piece has been condemned in the performance, I fear an address to the closet, like 
an appeal to posterity, is constantly regarded as the procrastination of a suit, from a consciousness of the weakness 
of the causei From these considerations, the following comedy would certainly have been submitted to the reader, 
without any farther introduction than what it had in the representation, but that its suooees bas probably been founded 
on a circumstance which the author is informed has not btfore attended a theatrical trial, and which consequently 
ought not to pass unnoticed. 

I need scarcely add, that the circumstance alluded to was the withdrawing of the piece, to remove those imperfections 
in the first representation which were too obvious to escape reprehension, and too numerous to admit of a hasty 
correction. There are few writers, I believe, who, even in the fullest consciousness of error, do not wish to palliate the 
faults which they acknowledge ; and, however trifling the performance, to second their confession of its deficiencies, 
by whatever plea seems least diflgraoeful to their ability. In the present instance, it cannot be said to amount either to 
candour or modesty in me, to acknowledge an extrame inexperience and want of Judgment on matters, in which, 
without guidance from practice, or spur from sucoess, a young man should scarcely boast of being an adept. If it be 
said, that undo- such disadvantages no one should attempt to write a play, I must beg leave to dissent from the position, 
while the first point of experience that I have gained on the subject is, a knowledge of the candour and Judgment with 
which an Impartial public distinguishes between the errors of inexperience and incapacity, and the indulgence which it 
shows even to a disposition to remedy the defects of either. 

It wCTe unnecessary to enter into any farther extenuation of what was thought exceptionable in this play, but that 
St has been said, that the managers should have prevented some of the defects before its appearance to the public— and 
in particular the uncommon length of the piece as represented the first night It were an ill return for the most liberal 
and gentlemanly conduct on their side, to suffer any censure to rest where none was deserved. Hurry in writing has 
long been exploded as an excuse for an author ; — however, in the dramatic line, it may happen, that both an author 
and a manager may wish to fill a chasm in the entertainment of the public with a hastiness not altogether culpable. 
\ T^ season was advanced when I first put the play into Mr. Harris's hands :— it was at that time at least double the 
length of any acting comedy. I profited by his Judgment and experience in the curtailing of it— till, I believe, his 
feeling for the vanity of a young author got the better of his dedre for correctness, and he left many excrescences 
I remaining, because he had assisted in pruning so many more. Hence, though I was not uninfonned that the acts were 
stUl too long, I flattered myself that, after the first trial, I might with safer Judgment proceed to remove what should 
appear to have been most dissatisfactory. Many other errors there were, which might in part have arisen from my 
belDg by no means conversant with plays in general, either in reading or at the theatre. Yet I own that, in one 
reqwct, I did not regret my Ignorance : for as my firat wish in attempting a play was to avoid every appearance of 
plagiary, I thought I should stand a better chance of effecting this from being in a waUc which I had not frequented, 
and where, consequently, the progress of invention was less likely to be interrupted by starts of recollection : for on 
subjects on which the mind has been much informed, invention is slow of exerting itself. Faded ideas float in the fancy 
Uke half-forgotten dreams ; and the imagination in its fullest eiE^oyments becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted. 

With regard to some particular passages which on the first night's representation seemed generally disliked, I confess, 
that if I felt any emotion of surprise at the disapprobation. It was not that they were disapproved of, but that I had 
not before pe r c ei v ed that they deserved it. As some part of the attack on the piece was begim too early to pass for the 
spntence d judgment, which is ever tardy in condemning, it has been suggested to me, that much of the disapprobation 
must have arisen from virulence of malice, rather than severity of criticism : but as I was more apprehensive of there 
being Just grounds to excite the latter than conscious of having deserved the former, I continue not to believe that 
probable, which I am sure must have been unprovoked. However, If It was so, and I could even mark the quarter from 
whence it came, it would be ungenerous to retort ; for no passion suffers more than malice from dinppointment. For 
my own part, I see no reason why the author of a play should not regard a first night's audience as a candid and 
Judicious friend attending, in behalf of the public, at his last rehearsal. If he can dispense with fiattery, he is sure at 
least of sincerity, and even though the annotation be rude, he may rely upon the Justness of the comment Ckmsidered 
in this light, that audience, whose>Ea( is essential to the poet's claim, whether his object be fame or profit, has surely a 
right to expect some deference to its opinion, from piinciplee of politeness at least, if not from gratitude. 

As for the UtUe puny critics, who scatter Uieir peevish strictures in private cirales, and scribble at every author who 
has the eminence of being unconnected with them, as they are usually spleen-swoln frran a vain idea of Increasing their 
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consequence, there will aXwajs be found a petulanoe and ilUberality in their remarks, which should place them as far 
beneath the notice of a gentleman, as their original dulness had sunk them from the level of the most unsncoesaful 
author. 

It is not without pleasure that I catch at an opportunity of Justifying myself from the charge of intending any national 
reflection in the character of Sir Lucius OTrigger. If any gentlemen opposed the piece from that idea, I thank them 
sincerely for their opposition ; and if the condemnation of this comedy (however misoonceired the provocation) could 
have added one spark to the decaying flame of national attachment to the country supposed to be reflected on, I should 
have been happy in its fate ; and might with truth have boasted, that it had done more real service in Its failure, than 
the successful morality of a thousand stage-novels will ever effect. 

It is usual, I believe, to thank the performers in a new play, for the exertion of their several abilities. But where 
(as in this instance) their merit has been so striking and uncontrovsrted, as to call for the warmest and truest i^>pbiuse 
from a number of judicious audiences, the poet's after-praise comes like the feeble acclamation of a child to dose the 
shouts of a multitude* The conduct, however, of the principals in a theatre cannot be so apparent to the public. I 
think it therefore but Justice to declare, that from this theatre (the only one I can speak of from experience) those 
writers who wish to try the dramatic line will meet with that candour and liberal attention, which are generally aUowod 
to be better calculated to lead genius into excellence, than either the precepts of Judgment, or the guidance ol 
experience. 

THE AUTHOR. 



DRAMATIS PERSONJB, 

AS OKIGINALLT ACTSD AT COVBNT-OARDBN THBATRB IN 1775. 



Srn Antbokt Absolutb . Mr. Shuter. 

CAFTAiir Absoluts . . . Mr, Woodward. 

Faulkjjind Mr. Leteis. 

Acaia Mr. Quick. 

8« Lucius OTiaooBR . . Mr. Lee. 

Fao Mr, Lu Leiffee. 

David Mr. Dunstal. 



TaouAB Mr. Feanm. 

Mrs. Mauiprop .... Mrs. Oreen, 

L>'DiA LANorrsK .... MUe Barsanti, 

Julia Mn. BiUkkjf. 

Lucy Mre. Leeeingham. 

Maid, Boy, Servant^ te. 



SCENE,— Bath. 

Tinu <if Action — Five Hours. 



PROLOGUE, 
BY THE AUTHOR. 



SPOKEN BT MR. WOODWARD AND MR. QUICK. 



Enter Beijeant-at-law, and AHamey foUowing, andgiving 

a paper. 

Serj. What's here ! — a Tile cramp hand ! I 
cannot see 
Without my spectacles. > 

Att. He means his fee. — 

Nay, Mr. Seijeant, good sir, try again. 

[Oivet monty. 
Serj. The scrawl improves! [more\ O come, 
'tis pretty plain. 
Hey ! how's this ? Dibble ! — sure it cannot be 1 
A poet's brief ! a poet and a fee ! 

Att. Yes, sir ! though yon without reward, I know, 
Would gladly plead the Muse's cause. 
Serj. So !— so ! 

Att. And if the fee offends, your wrath should fell 
On me. 
Serj. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 

Att. Some sons of Phoebus in the courts we 

meet, 
Serj, And fifty sons of Phoebus in the Fleet ! 
Att. Nor pleads he worse, who with a decent 
sprig 
Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig. 
Serj. Full-bottom'd heroes thus, on signs, 
unfurl 
A leaf 0^ laurel in a grove of curl ! 
Yet tell your client, that, in adverse days, 
This wig is warmer than a bush of bays. 



Att. Do you, then, sir, my client's place supply, 
Profuse of robe, and prodigal of tio-~ 
Do you, with all those blushing powers of face, 
And wonted bashful hesitating grace. 
Rise in the court, and flourish on the esse. {.Exit. 

Serj. For practice then suppose — ^this brief will 
show it,—* 
Me, Serjeant Woodward, — counsel for the poet. 
Used to the ground, I Imow 'tis hard to deal 
With this dread court, from whence there's no 

appeal; 
No tricking nere, to blunt the edge of law. 
Or, damn'd in equity, escape by flaw : 
But judgment given, your sentence must remain; 
No writ of error lies — to Drury-lane ! 

Yet when so kind you seem, 'tis past dispute 
We gain some favour, if not costs of suit. 
No spleen is here I I see no hoarded fiiry ; — 
I think I never feoed a milder jury ! 
Sad else our plight ! where frowns are transportation, 
A hiss the gallows, and a groan damnation ! 
But such the public candour, without fear 
My client waives all right of challenge here. 
No newsman from our session is dismiss' d, 
Nor wit nor critic we scratch off the list; 
His feults can never hurt another's ease. 
His crime, at woret, a bad attempt to please : 
Thus, all respectmg, he appeals to all. 
And by the general voice will stand or fall. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 
8POKBN ON THB TENTH NIGHT, BT MRS. BULKLBY. 



Granted our eaiue, our suit and trial o*er, 
The worthy seijeant need appear no more : 
In pleasing I a different client choose, 
He serred the Poet, — I would serre the Muse : 
Like him, I'll try to merit your applause, 
A female counsel in a female*8 cause. 

Look on this fbrm*,— where humour, quaint 
and sly, 
Dimples the cheek, and points the beaming eye ; 
Where gay iuTention seems to boast its wiles 
In amorous hint, and half-triumphant smiles ; 
While her light mask or corers satire's strokes. 
Or hides the conscious blush her wit provokes. 
Look on her well— 4oe8 she seem fbrm*d to teach ? 
Should 3^on expect to hear this lady preach ? 
Is grey experience suited to her youth ? 
Do solemn sentiments become that mouth ! 
Bid her be grave, those lips should rebel prove 
To every theme that slanders mirth or love. 

Yet Uius adom'd with every graceful art 
To duuin the fancy and vet reach the heart — 
Must we displaoe her ? And instead advance 
The goddess of the wofnl countenance — 

* Pointing to the figure of Comedy. 



The sentimental Muse ! — Her emblems view. 
The Pilgrim's Progress, and a sprig of rue ! 
View her — too chaste to look like flesh and blood — 
Primly portray'd on emblematic wood I 
There fix*d in usurpation should she stand. 
She'll snatch the dagger from her sister's hand : 
And having made her votaries weep a flood. 
Good heaven ! she'll end her comedies in blood — 
Bid Harry Woodward break poor Dunstal's crown ! 
Imprison Quick, and knock Ned Shuter down ; 
While sad Barsanti, weeping o'er the scene. 
Shall stab herself— or poison Mrs. Green. — 

Such dire encroachments to prevent in time. 
Demands the critic's voice— the poet's rhyme. 
Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws I 
Such puny patronage but hurts the cause : 
Fair virtue scorns our feeble aid to ask ; 
And moral truth disdains the trickster's mask. 
For here their favourite stands f, whose brow 

severe 
And sad, claims youth's respect, and pity's tear ; 
Who, when oppress'd by foes her worth creates. 
Can point a poniard at the guilt she hates. ^ 

t Pointing to T^edy. 



ACT L 



SCENE l.^A Street. 



Emter Tboius; 



he erouet the ttage: 
looking €^/ter A<m. 



Fao foU&iot, 



Fag. What! Thomas !—4ure 'tis he?— What 1 
Thomas ! Thomas ! 

That. Hey I— Odd's life! Mr. Fag!— give us 
your handy my old fellow-servant 

Faff. Excuse my glove, Thomas : — I'm devilish 
glad to see yon, my lad. Why, my prince of cha- 
rioteers, yon look as hearty ! — ^but who the dense 
thought of seeing you in Bath ? 

Thoi. Sure, master, madam Julia, Harry, Mrs. 
Kate, and the postilion, be all come. 

Fag. Indeed! 

Thas. Ay, master thought another fit of the 
gout was coming to make him a visit ; — so he'd a 
mind to gi*t the slip, and whip ! we were ail off at 
an hour's warning. 

Fag. Ay, ay, hasty in everything, or it would 
not be sir AnUiony Absolute ! 

Thos. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young 
master ? Odd, sir Anthony will stare to see the 
captain here 1 

Fag. I do not serve captain Absolute now. 

Thos. Why sure 1 

Fag. At present I am employed by ensign 
Bereiiey. 



Tkot. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha'n't changed for 
the better. 

Fag. I have not changed, Thomas. 

Thot. No ! why didn't you say you had left 
young master ? 

Fag. No. — ^Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle 
you no farther: — briefly then — captain Absolute 
and ensign Beverley are one and the same person. 

Thos. The devil they are! 

Fag. So it is indeed, Thomas ; and the ensign 
half of my master being on guard at present — ^e 
captain has nothing to do with me. 

Thos. So, so ! —what, this is some freak, I war- 
rant !— Do tell us, Mr. Fag, the meaning o't — ^you 
know I ha' trusted you. 

Fag. You'll be secret, Thomas ? 

Tfis. As a coach-horse. 

Fag. Why then the cause of all this is — Love, 
—Love, Thomas, who (as you may get read to yon) 
has been a masquerader ever since the days of 
Jupiter. 

Thos. Ay, ay ; — I guessed there was a lady in 
the case : — ^bnt pray, why does your master pass 
only for ensign ? — ^now if he had shammed general 
indeed — 

Fag. Ah ! Thomas, there lies the mystery o'the 
matter. Hark'ee, Thomas, my master is in love 
with a lady of a very singular taste : a lady who 
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likes him better as a half-pay ensign than if she 
knew he was son and heir to sir An&ony Absolnte, 
a baronet of three thousand a year. 

Thos. That is an odd taste indeed 1 — But has 
she got the staff, Mr. Fag ? is she rich,Jiey ? 

Fag, Rich ! — why, I belieTe she owns half the 
stocks ! Zounds ! Thomas, she could pay the 
national debt as easily as I could my washerwo- 
man ! She has a lapdog that eats out of gold, — 
she feeds her parrot.with small pearls, — and all her 
thread-papers are made of bank-notes ! 

That. BraTo, faith ! — Odd t I warrant she has 
a set of thousands at least : — ^but does she draw 
kindly with the captain ? 
Fag, As fond as pigeons. 
Thot. May one hear her name ? 
Fag. Miss Lydia Languish. — ^But there is an 
old tough aunt in the way ; — though, by the by, 
she has never seen my master — ^for we got ac- 
quainted with miss while on a visit in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Thot, Well — I wish they were once harnessed 
together in matrimony. — But pray, Mr. Fag, what 
kind of a place is this Bath ? — I ha* heard a deal of 
it — there's a mort o'merry-making, hey ? 

Fag, Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well — 'tis a 
good lounge ; in the morning we go to the pump- 
room (though neither my master nor I drink the 
waters) ; after breakfast we saunter on the parades, 
or play a game at billiards ; at night we dance ; 
but damn the place, I'm tired of it : their regular 
hours stupify me — not a fiddle nor a card after 
eleven ! — However, Mr. Faulkland's gentleman 
and I keep it up a little in private parties ; — I'll in- 
troduce you there, Thomas — you'll like him much. 
Thot. Sure I know Mr. Du-Peigne — you know 
his master is to marry madam Julia. 

Fag, I had forgot — But, Thomas, yon must 
polish a little — indeed yon must— Here now — 
this wig ! — what the devil do you do with a wig, 
Thomas ? — none of the London whips of any 
degree of ton wear wigs now. 

Thos, More's the pity ! more's the pity ! I say. 
— Odd's life 1 when I heard how the lawyers and 
doctors had took to their own hair, I thought how 
'twould go next :— odd rabbit it I when the fashion 
had got foot on the bar, I guessed 'twould mount 
to the box ! — ^but 'tis all out of character, believe 
me, Mr. Fag : and look'ee, I'll never gi' up mine 
— the lawyers and doctors may do as they will. 
Fag, Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about that 
Thot. Why, bless you, the gentlemen of the 
professions ben't all of a mind — ^for in our village 
now, thoff Jack Gauge the exciseman has ta'en to 
his carrots, there's Uttle Dick the farrier swears 
he'll never forsake his bob, though all the college 
should appear with their own heads ! 

Fag. Indeed ! well said, Dick !— But hold- 
mark 1 mark 1 Thomas. 

Thot. Zooks! 'tis the captain.— Is that the 
lady with him ? 

Fag. No, no, that b madam Lucy — my nuister's 
mistress's maid. They lodge at that house-rbut I 
must after him to tell him Uie news. 

TAot. Odd ! he's giving her money ! — ^well, 
Mr. Fag— 

Fag. Giood-bye, Thomas. I have an appoint- 
ment in Gyde's Porch this evening at eight ; meet 
me there, and we'll make a little party. 

lEjceunt teverallp. 



SCENE 11.—^ Dretting-room in Mrs. 
Malapkop's Lodgingt, 

LvDiA fitting on a t<ifa, with a book in her hand, Lixnr, as 
Just retumed/rom a message, 

Luey. Indeed, ma'am, I traversed half the town 
in search of it : I don't believe there's a drculating 
library in Bath I ha'n't been at 

Lyd, And could not you get The Ritward qf 
Conttaneyf '' 

Lucy, No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lyd, Nor The Fatal Connexion 9 

Luey. No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lyd, Nor The Mittaket of the Heart $ 

Luey, Ma'am, as ill luck would have it, Mr. 
Bull said Miss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it 
awav. 

* 

Lyd, Heigh-ho! — ^Did you inquire for The 
Delicate Dittrettf 

Luey. Or, The Memoirt of Lady Woodford 9 
Yes, indeed, ma'am. I asked everywhere for 'it ; 
and I might have brought it from Mr. Frederick's, 
but lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it 
home, had so soiled and dog's-eared it, it wa'n't fit 
for a Christian to read. 

Lyd. Heigh-ho I— Yes, I always know when 
lady Slattern has been before me. She has a most 
observing thumb; and, I believe, cherishes her 
nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. 
— Well, child, what have you brought me ? 

Luey. Oh! here, ma'am. — ITaking bookt from 
under her cloak, and from her poekets."] This is, 
The Gordian Knot, — and this Peregrine Pickle, 
Here are The Teart of Sentibility, and Humphrey 
Clinker. This is The Memoirt of a Lady qf 
Quality, written by herself and here the second 
volume of The Sentimental Journey. 

Lyd, Heigh-ho ! — What are those books by the 
glass ? 

Lucy, The great one is only The Whole' Duty 
of Man, where I press a few blonds, ma'am. 

Lyd, Very well — give me the sal volatile. 

Lum. Is it in a blue cover, ma'am ? 

Lyd, My smelling-bottle, you simpleton ! 

Luey, Oh, the drops ! — here, ma am. 

Lyd. Hold ! — here's some one comings— quick, 
see who it is — [Exit Luct.] Surely I heanl my 
cousin Julia's voice i 

Re-enter Lucv. 

Luey. Lud ! ma'am, here is Miss Melville. 
Lyd. Is it possible ? IBxit. 

Enter JvuA, 

Lyd, My dearest Julia, how delighted am I ! 
— {Emhraee,'\ How nnezpected was this happi- 
ness! 

Jul, True, Lydia — and our pleasure is the 
greater. — But what has been the matter? — ^yon 
were denied to me at first ! 

Lyd, Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to tell 
you !— But first inform me what has conjnred you 
to Bath? — ^is sir Anthony here ? 

Jul. He is — we are arrived within this honr-> 
and I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. 
Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

Lyd. Then before we are interrupted, let me 
impart to you some of my distress ! — I know your 
gentle nature will sympathise with me, though 
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your pnidence may condemn me !^My letten 
hare informed you of my whole conneaon with 
Beverley ;— but I have lost him, Jnlia ! — my aunt 
has discovered oar intercoarse by a note she inter- 
cepted, and has confined me ever since ! — ^Yet, 
would yon believe it ? she has fallen absolutely in 
love with a tali Irish baronet she met one night 
since * we have been here, at lady Macshoffle's 
root. 

Jul, Yon jest, Lydia 1 

Lyd, No, npon my word.^She reaUy carries 
on a kind of correspondence with him, under a 
feigned name though, till she chooses to be known 
to him ; — but it is a Delia or a Celia, I assure you. 

Jul, Tlien, surely, she is now more indulgent to 
her niece. 

Ljfd, Qnite the contrary. Since she has dis- 
covered her own frailty, she is become more sus- 
picions of mine. Then I must inform you of 
another plague! — That odious Acres is to be in 
Bath to-day ; so that I protest I shall be teased 
out of all spirits 1 

JuL Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best — 
sir Anthony shall nse his interest with Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Lffd, But you have not heard the worst. Unfor- 
tnnately I had quarrelled with my poor Beverley, 
just before my aunt made the discovery, and I 
have not seen him since, to make it up. 

JuL What was his offence ? 

Lyd, Nothing at all! — But, I don't know how 
it was, as often as we had been together, we had 
never had a quarrel, and, somehow, I was afraid 
he would never give me an opportunity. So, last 
Thursday, I wrote a letter to myself, to inform 
myself that Beverley was at that time paying his 
addresses to another woman. I signed it your 
friend unknown^ showed it to Beverley, charged 
him with his falsehood, put myself in a violent 
passion, and vowed Fd never see him more. 

Jul, And you let him depart so, and have not 
seen him since ? 

Lyd. TwaM the next day my aunt found the 
matter out I intended only to have teased him 
three days and a half, and now I've lost him for 
ever. 

Jul, If he is as deserving and sincere as you 
have represented him to me, he will never give 
yon up so. Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me he 
ia bat an ensign, and you have thirty thousand 
pounds I 

Lyd. But you know I lose most of my fortune 
if 1 marry without my aunt's consent, till of age ; 
and that is what I have determined to do, ever 
since I knew the penalty. Nor could I love the 
man, who would wish to wait a day for the alter- 
native. 

JuL Nay, this is caprice ! 

Lyd. What, does Julia tax me with caprice ? — 
I thought her lover FaulUand had inured her to it. 

JuL I do not love even his faulte. 

Lyd. But apropos — ^you have sent to him, I 
suppose? 

Jul. Not yet, upon my word— nor has he the 
least idea of my being in Bath. Sir Anthony's 
resolution was so sudden, I could not inform him 
of it. 

Lyd, Well, Julia, you are your own mistress, 

(though under the protection of sir Anthony), yet 

I have you, for thia long year, been a slave to the 



caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 
Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the right 
of a husband, while you suffer him to be equally 
imperious as a lover. 

Jul, Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were 
contracted before my father's death. That, and 
some consequent embarrassments, have delayed 
what I know to be my Faulkland's most ardent 
wish. He is too generous to trifle on such a 
I point: — and for his character, you wrong him 
"there too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, too noble 
to be jealous ; if he is captious, ^tis without dis- 
sembling ; if fretful, without rudeness. Unused 
to the fopperies of love, he is negligent of the littie 
duties expected from a lover — ^but being unhack- 
neyed in the passion, his affection is ardent and 
sincere; and as it engrosses his whole soul, he 
expects every thought and emotion of his mistress 
to move in unison with his. Yet, though his 
pride calls for this full return, his humility makes 
him undervalue those qualities in him which would 
entitie him to it ; and not feeling why he should be 
loved to the degree he wishes, he still suspects that 
he is not loved enough. This temper, I must own, 
has cost me many unhappy hours ; but I have 
learned to think myself his debtor, for those 
imperfections which arise from the ardour of his 
attechment. 

Lyd. Well, I cannot blame you for defending 
him. But tell me candidly, Julia, had he never 
saved your life, do you think you should have been 
attached to him as you are ? — Believe me, the rude 
blast that overset your boat was a prosperous gale 
of love to him. 

Jul. Gratitude may have strengthened my 
attechment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him 
before he had preserved me ; yet surely that alone 
were an obligation sufficient 

Lyd. Obligation! why a water-spaniel would 
have done as much ! — ^Well, I should never think 
of giving my heart to a man because he could swim. 

JuL Come, Lydia, you are too inconsiderate. 

Lyd, Nay, I do but jest — ^What's here ? 

Re-€H(er Lucy in a hurry, 

Lucy, O ma'am, here is sir Anthony Absolute 
just come home vrith your aunt. 

Lyd, They'll not come here. — Lucy, do you 
wateh. iSxit Lucv. 

Jul, Yet I must go. Sir Anthony does not 
know I am here, and if we meet, he'll detain me, 
to show me the town. I'll take another opportunity 
of paying my respecte to Mrs. Malaprop, when she 
shidl treat me, as long as she chooses, with her 
select words so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 

Rt<nUr Lucv. 

LtLoy, O Lud ! ma'am, they are both coming up 
stairs. 

Lyd, Well, 111 not detain you, coz. — Adieu, my 
dear Julia, I'm sure you are in haste to send to 
Faulkland. — ^There — ^through my room you'll find 
another staircase. 

Jul, Adieu ! [Et^braees Lydia, and exit. 

Lyd, Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
Quick, quick. — Fliog Peregrine Pickle under the 
toilet — ^throw Roderick Random into the closet — 
put The Innocent Adultery into The Whole Duty 
of Man — thrust Lord Aimworth under the sofa— 
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cram Otfid behind the bolster — there — put The 
Man of Feeling into your pocket — bo, so — now lay 
Mn, Chapone in sig^ht, and leave Fordyce*8 Ser- 
mont open on the table. 

Lucy, O bum it, ma'am ! the hair-dresser has 
torn away as far as Proper Pride, 

Lpd. Never mind — open at Schrietff, — Fling me 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters* — ^Now for 'em. 

IBxit Lucy. 

Enter Mrs. Malafrop, and Sir AicTBomr AmoLxm. 

Mrs, Mai, There, sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton who wants to disgrace her 
fimiily, and lavish herself on a feUow not worth a 
shilling. 
Lyd, Madam, I thought yon once — 
Mrs, Mai, Yon thought, miss ! I don't know 
any business you have to think at all — thought does 
not become a young woman. But the point we 
would request of you is, that you will promise to 
forget this fellow — to iUiterate him, I say, quite 
from your memory. 

Lyd, Ah, madam! our memories are independent 
of our wills. It is not so easy to foiget. 

Mrs, Mai, But I say it is, miss ; there is nothing 
on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses to 
set about it Fm sure I have as much forgot your 
poor dear unde as if he had never existed — and I 
thought it my duty so to do ; and let me tell you, 
Lydia, these violent memories don't become a young 
woman. 

Sir Anth, Why sure she won't pretend to re- 
member what she's ordered not ! — ay, this comes 
of her reading 1 

Lyd, What crime, madam, have I committed to 
be treated thus ? 

Mrs, Mai, Now don't attempt to extirpate your- 
self from the matter ; you know I have proof 
controvertible of it. — But tell me» will you promise 
to do as you're bid ? Will you take a husband of 
your friends' choosing ? 

Lyd, Madam, I must tell you plainly that had 
I no preference for any one else, the choice you 
have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs, Mai, What business have yon, miss, with 
preference and aversion? They don't become a 
young woman; and you ought to know, that as 
both always wear off, 'tis safest in matrimony to 
begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated your 
poor dear unde before marriage as if he'd beisn a 
blackamoor— and yet, miss, you are sensible what 
a wife I made I — and when it pleased Heaven to 
release me from him, 'tis unknown what tears I 
shed 1 — But suppose we were going to give you 
another choice, will yon promise us to give up this 
Beverley ? 

Lyd, Could I bdie my thoughts so feur as to give 
that promise, my actions would certainly as far 
bdle my words. 

Mrs, Mai, Take yourself to your room. — ^You 
are fit company for nothing but your own iU- 
humours. 

Lyd, Willingly, ma'am — I cannot change for the 
worse. lExit, 

Mrs, Afa/. There's a little intricate hussy for you ! 
Sir Anth, It is not to be wondered at, ma'am, 
— all this is the natural consequence of teaching 
girls to read. Had I a thousand daughters, by 
Heaven ! Fd as soon have them taught the black 
art as their alphabet ! 



Mrs, Mai, Nay, nay, sir Anthony, you are an 
abeolate misanthropy. 

Sir Anth, In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, 
I observed your niece's maid coming forth from a 
drculating library !— -She had a book in each hand 
— they were half-bound volumes, with marble 
covers ! — From that moment I guessed how ftill of 
duty I should see her mistress I 

Mrs, Mai, Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir Anth, Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is, as an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge ! 
It blossoms through the year !— And depend on it, 
Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves, will long for the fruit at last 

Mrs, Mai. Fy, fj, sir Anthony ! you surdy 
speak laconically. 

Sir Anth, Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation 
now, what would you have a woman know ? 

Mrs. Mai, Obeerve me, sir Anthony. — I would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a pro- 
geny of learning ; I don't think so much learning 
becomes a young woman ; for instance, I would 
never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or 
algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or paradoxes, or 
such inflammatory branches of learning— Jidther 
would it be necessary for her to .handle any of your 
mathematical, astronomical, diabolical instruments. 
—But, sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine 
years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn a 
little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should 
have a supercilious knowledge in accounts ;— «ttd as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geo- 
metry, that she might know something of the 
contagious countries ; — but above all, sir Anthony, 
she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might 
not mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words so shame- 
fully as girls usually do ; and likewise that she 
might reprehend the true meaning of what she is 
saying. This, sir Anthony, is what I would have 
a woman know;—- and I don't think there is a 
superstitious article in it. 

Sir Anth. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no furtiier with you ; though I 
must confess, that you aro a truly moderate and 
polite aiguer, for almost every third word you say 
is on my nde of the question. But, Mrs. Malaprop, 
to the moro important point in debate, — ^you say 
you have no objection to my proposal ? 

Mrs. Mai, None, I assure you. I am under no 
podtive engagement with Mr. Acres, and as Lydia 
is so obstinate against him, perhaps your son may 
have better success. 

Sir Anth. Wdl, madam, I will write for the boy 
directly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, 
though I have for some time had the proposd in 
my head. He is at present with his regiment 

Mrs, Mai, We have never seen your son, sir 
Anthony ; but I hope no objection on his nde. 

Sir Anth, Objection ! — ^let him object if he dare 1 
— No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Jack knows that the 
least demur puts me in a frenxy directly. My pro- 
cess was dways very simple — ^in thdr younger days, 
'twas ' Jack, do this ;' — ^if he demurred, I knocked 
him down — and if he grumbled at that, I dways 
sent him out of the room. 

Mrs. Mai, Ay, and the properest way, o'my 
consdence 1 — ^notliing is so conciliating to young 
people as severity. — Wdl, sir Anthony, I shall give 
Mr. Acres his dischaige, and prepare Lydia to 
recdve your son*s invocations ; — and I hope you 
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wiU represent her to the captain as an object not 
altogether illegible. 

Sir Anih. Madam, I will handle the subject 
prudently. — ^Well, I must leave yon ; and let me 
beg joa, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl— Take my adTice^keep a tight 
hand : if she rejects this proposal, clap her under 
lock and key ; and if you were just to lat the 
servants forget to bring her dinner for three or four 
days, yon can't conceive how she'd come about 

IBxU, 

Mrt, MaL Well, at any rate I shall be glad to 
get her from under my intuition. She has some- 
how discovered my partiality for sir Ludns 
OTrigger — sure, Lucy can't have betrayed me !— 
No, the girl is such a simpleton, I should have 
made her confiess it — Lucy !^Lucy I — [Ca//f.] 
Had she been one of your artificial ones, I should 
never have trusted her. 

JRe-enter Lvcv. 

Ijucy. Did you call, ma'am ? 

JIfrv. Mai. Yes, girl. — Did you see sir Ludua 
while you was out ? 

Xrucy. Noy indeed, ma'am, not a glimpse of 
him. 

Mrt* Mai, You are sure, Lucy, that you never 
mentioned — 

Lucff, Oh gemini I I'd sooner cut my tongue 
out 

Mtm. Mai. Well, don't let your simplicity be 
imposed on. 

Luejf, No, ma'am. 

Mrs, Mai. So, come to me presently, and I'll 



give you another letter to sir Lucius ; but mind, 
Lucy — if ever you betray what you are entrusted 
with (unless it be other people's secrets to me), 
vou forfeit my malevolence for ever ; and your 
being a simpleton shall be no excuse for your 
locality. lEsiL 

Luey. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — So, my dear Simplicity, 
let me give you a little respite. — [Altering her 
mannerl Let girls in my station be as fond as they 
please of appearing expert, and knowing in their 
trusts ; commend me to a mask of silliness, and 
a pair of sharp eyes for my own interest under it 1 
— Let me see to what account have I turned my 
simplicity lately. — [Looks at a paper, "] For abet" 
iinff Miss Lffdia Languish in a design t^f running 
away with an ensign l — in money ^ sundry times, 
twelve pound twelve ; gowns^ five ; hats, ruffles, 
caps, j-c. j[e. numberless I — From the said ensign, 
within this last month, six guineas and a half. — 
About a quarter's pay ! — Item, from Mrs. Mai- 
aprop, for betraying the young people to her — 
when I found matters were likely to be discovered 
— two guineas, and a black paduasoy, — Item, 
from Mr. Acres, for carrying divers letters-^ 
which I never delivered — two guineas, and a pair 
qf buokles.'^lUm, from Sir Luoius O* Trigger, 
three crowns, two gold pocket-pieces, and a silver 
snuffbox! — ^Well done, Simplicity !— Yet I was 
forced to make my Hibernian believe, that he was 
corresponding, not with the aunt, but with the 
for though not over rich, I found he had 



niece 



too much pride and delicacy to sacrifice the feelings 
of a gentleman to the necessities of his fortune. 

iExU. 
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SCENE I. — Captain Absolute's Lodgings, 

Captain Abbolutk and Fao. 

Fag. Sir, while I was there sir Anthony came 
in : I told him, you had sent me to inquire after 
his health, and to know if he was at leisure to see 
jToa. 

Ahs. And what did he say, on hearing I was at 
Bath? 

Fag, Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly 
gentleman more astoniahed! He started back two 
or three paces, rapped out a dozen inteijectural 
oaths, and asked, what tiie devil had brought you 
here. 

Abe. Well, sir, and what did you say ? 

Fag. Oh, I lied, sir — I forget the precise lie; 
but you may depend on't, he got no truth from me. 
Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders in future, 
I should be glad to fix what has brought us to 
Bath ; in order that we may lie a little consistently. 
— Sir Anthony's servants were curious, sir, very 
carious indeed. 

Abe, You have said nothing to them ? 

Fag. Oh, not a word, sir, — not a word ! Mr. 
Thomas, indeed, the coachman (whom I take to be 
the discreetest of whips)— 

Abs. 'Sdeath I— you rascal ! you have not trusted 
him I 



Fag, Oh, no, si^->no*-no — not a syllable, upon 
my veracity ! — He was, indeed, a little inquisitive ; 
but I was sly, sir — devilish sly 1 My master, (said 
I) honest Thomas, (you know, sir, one says honest 
to one's inferiors), is come to Bath to recruit — 
Yes, sir, I said to recruit — and whether for men, 
money, or constitution, you know, sir, is nothing 
to him, nor any one else. 

Abs, Well, recruit will do— let it be so. 

Fag, Oh, sir, recruit will do surprisingly— 
indeed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas, 
that your honour had ^ready enlisted five dis- 
banded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard-markers. 

Abs, You blockhead, never say more than is 
necessary. 

Fag, I beg pardon, sir— I beg pardon— 'but, 
with submission, a lie is nothing unless one supports 
it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention for a 
good current lie, I always forge indorsements as 
well as the bill. 

Abs, Well, take care you don't hurt your credit, 
by offering too much security. — Is Mr. FauMand 
returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Abs. Can you tell whether he has been informed 
of sir Anthony's and Miss Melville's arrival ? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir ; he has seen no one since 
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he came in bat his genUeman, who was with him at 
Bristol. — I think, sir, I hear Mr. Faolkland coming 
down — 

Abs, Go, tell him, I am here. 

Fag. Yes, sir. — [Going] I beg pardon, sir, but 
should sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour 
to remember that we are recruiting, if you please. 

Abs» Well, well. 

Fag, And, in tenderness to my character, if your 
honour could bring in the chairmen and waiters, I 
should esteem it as an obligation ; for though I 
never scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts 
one's conscience to be found ouL lExit. 

Abs. Now for my whimsical friend— if he does 
not know that his mistress is here, I'll tease him a 
little before I tell him— 

Enter Fauleland. 

Faulkland, you're welcome to Bath again ; you are 
punctual in your return. 

Faulk. Yes ; I had nothing to detain me, when 
I had finished the business I went on. Well, what 
news since I left yon ? how stand matters between 
you and Lydia ? 

Abs. Faith, much as they were ; I have not seen 
her since our quarrel; however, I expect to be 
recalled every hour. 

Faulk. Why don't you persuade her to go off 
with you at once ? 

Abs. What, and lose two-thirds of her fortune? 
you forgef that, my friend. — No, no, I could have 
brought her to that long ago. 

Faulk. Nay then, you trifle too long^— if yon are 
sure of her, propose to the aunt in your own cha- 
racter, and write to sir Anthony for his consent 

Abs, Softly, softly ; for though I am convinced 
my little Lydia would elope with me as ensign 
Beverley, yet am I by no means certain that she 
would take me with the impediment of our friends' 
consent, a regular humdrum wedding, and the re- 
version of a good fortune on my side : no, no ; I 
must prepare her gradually for the discovery, and 
make myself necessary to her, before I risk it. — 
Well, but Faulkland, you'll dine with us to-day at 
the hotel ? 

Faulk. Indeed I cannot ; I am not in spirits to 
be of such a party. 

Abs. By heavens ! I shall forswear your com- 
pany. You are the most teasing, captious, incor- 
rigible lover l^Do love like a man. 

Faulk. I own I am unfit for company. 

Abs. Am not I a lover ; ay, and a romantic one 
too ? Yet do I carry everywhere with me such a 
confounded farrago of doubts, fears, hopes, wishes, 
and all the flimsy furniture of a countiy miss's 
brain ! 

Faulk. Ah ! Jack, your heart and soul are not, 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. 
You throw for a large stake, but losing, yon could 
stake and throw again : — but I have set my sum 
of happiness on this cast, and not to succeed, were 
to be stripped of all. 

Abs. But, for Heaven's sake ! what grounds for 
apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure up 
at present ? 

Faulk. What grounds for apprehension, did you 
say ? Heavens ! are there not a thousand ! I fear 
for her spirits — her health— her life. — My absence 
may fret her; her anxiety for my return, her fears 
for me may oppress her gentle temper : and for 



her health, does not every hour bring me cause to 
be alarmed ? If it rains, some shower may even 
then have chilled her delicate frame ! If the wind 
be keen, some rude blast may have affected her 1 
The heat of noon, the dews of the evening, may 
endanger the life of her, for whom only I value 
mine. O Jack 1 when delicate and feeling souls 
are separated, there is not a feature in the sky, not 
a movement of the elements, not an aspiration of 
the breeze, but hints some cause for a lover's 
apprehension ! 

Abs. Ay, but we may choose whether we will 
take the hint or not — So, then, Faulkland, if you 
were convinced that Julia were well and in spirits, 
you would be entirely content ? 

Faulk. 1 should be happy beyond measure— I 
am anxious only for that 

Abs. Then to cure your anxiety at once — Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this moment 
in Bath. 

Faulk, Nay, Jack — don't trifle with me. 

Abs, She u arrived here with my father within 
this hour. 

Faulk, Can you be serious ? 

Abs. I thought you knew sir Anthony better 
than to be surprised at a sudden whim of this kind. 
— Seriously then, it is as I tell you — upon my 
honour. 

Faulk. My dear friend !— Hollo, Da Peigne ! 
my hat. — My dear Jack — ^now nothing on earth can 
give me a moment's uneasiness. 

JU-enUr Fao. 

Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Abs, Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives withlh a 
mile of sir Anthony, and he shall tell you how 
your mistress has been ever since yoa left her. — 
Fag, show the gentleman up. iBxU Fao. 

Faulk, What, is he much acquainted in the 
family ? 

Abs. Oh, very intimate : I insist on your not 
going : besides, his character will divert you. 

Faulk. Well, I should like to ask him a few 
questions. 

Abs, He is likewise a rival of mine — ^that is, of 
my other self s, for he does not think his friend 
captain Absolute ever saw the lady in question ; 
and it is ridiculous enough to hear him complain 
to me of one Beverley, a concealed skulking rival, 
who — 

Faulk, Hush 1 — ^he's here. 

Enter Ackis. 

Acres, Ha I my dear friend, noble captain, and 
honest Jack, how dost thou ? just arrived, faith, as 
you see. — Sir, your humble servant — ^Warm work 
on the roads. Jack ! — Odds whips and wheels 1 I've 
travelled like a comet, with a tail of dust all the 
way as long as the Mall. 

Abs, Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric 
planet, but we know your attraction hither. — Give 
me leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to you ; Mr. 
Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see yoa : 
sir, I solicit .your connexions. — Hey, Jack—what, 
this is Mr. Faulkland, who— 

Abs. Ay, Bob, Miss Melrille's Mr. Faulkland. 

Acres, Odso ! she and your father can be bat 
just arrived before me : — I suppose you have seen 
them. Ah! Mr. Faulkland, yoa are indeed a 
happy man. 
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Fauik, I have not seen Mus Melville, yet, sir ; 
— I hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in 
Devonshire ? 

Acre*, Never knew her better in my life, sir^ — 
never better. Odds blushes and blooms ! she has 
been as healthy as the German Spa. 

Faulk, Indeed ! — I did hear that she had been 
a little indisposed. 

Aera. False, false, sii^-only said to vex you : 
quite the reverse, 1 assure you. 

Fauik. There, Jack, you see she has the advan- 
tage of me ; I had almost fretted myself ill. 

Ab8. Now are you angry with your mistress for 
not having been sick ? 

Fauik, No, no, you misunderstand me :^yet 
surely a little trifling indisposition is not an unna- 
tural consequence of absence from those we love. — 
Now confess — isn't there something unkind in this 
violent, robust, unfeeling health ? 

Abs, Oh, it was very unkind of her to be well 
in your absence, to be sure 1 

Acres, Good apartments, Jack. 

Fauik, Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss 
Melrille has been so exceedingly well — what then 
she has been merry and gay, I suppose ?— Aiways 
in spirits — hey ? 

Acres, Merry, odds crickets ! she has been the 
bell and spirit of the company wherever she has 
been-^so lively and entertaining ! so full of wit 
and humour ! 

Fauik. There, Jack, there. — Oh, by my soul I 
there is an innate lerity in woman, that nothing 
can overcome. — ^What ! happy, and I away ! 

^bt. Have done. — How foolish this is ! just 
now you were only apprehensive for your mistress' 
spirits. 

Fauik, Why, Jack, have I been the joy and 
spirit of the company ? 

Abe. No indeed, you have not. 

Fauik. Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

A8e. Oh, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Fauik. Have I been full of wit and humour ? 

Abs. No, faith, to do you justice, you have been 
confoundedly stupid indeed. 

Acres. What's the matter with the gentleman ? 

Abs. He is only expressing his great satisfaction 
at hearing that Juiia has been so well and happy — 
that's all— h^, FaulkUnd ? 

Fauik. Oh ! I am rejoiced to hear it — yes, yes, 
she has a happy disposition ! 

Acres. That she has indeed — then she is so 
accomplished — so sweet a voice— so expert at her 
harpsichord — such a mistress of flat and sharp, 
squallante, rumblante, and quiverante 1 — There 
was this time month — odds minims and crotchets ! 
how she did chirrup at Mrs. Piano's concert ! 

Fauik. There again, what say you to this ? you 
see she has been all mirth and song — ^not a thought 
of me ! 

Ai»s. Pho ! man, is not music the food of 
love? 

Fauik. Well, well, it may be so. — Pray, Mr. 
, what's his damned nsme ? — Do you remem- 
ber what songs Miss Melville sung ? 

Acres. Not I indeed. 

Abs. Stay now, they were some pretty melan- 
dioly purling-stream airs, I warrant ; perhaps 
yon may recollect; — did she sing, When absent 
from my sctWs delight 9 

Acres. No, that wa'n't it 






Abs. Or, Go, gentle gales ! — Go, gentle gales I 

Acres. Oh, no ! nothing like it. Odds ! now I 
recollect one of them — My hearts my own, my 
wUlisfree. iSings. 

Fa^dk. Fool ! fool that I am ! to fix all my 
happiness on such a trifler ! 'Sdeath ! to make 
herself the pipe and ballad-monger of a circle 1 to 
soothe her light heart with catches and glees !— 
What can you say to this, sir ? 

Abs. Why, that I should be glad to hear my 
mistress had been so merry, sir. 

Fauik. Nay, nay, nay — I'm not sorry that she 
has been happy — ^no, no, I am glad of that— I 
would not have had her sad or sick — yet surely a 
sympathetic heart would have shown itself even in 
the choice of a song— she might have been tem- 
perately healthy, and somehow, plaintively gay ; — 
but she has been dancing too, I doubt not ! 

Acres, What does the gentleman say about 
dancing? 

Abs. He says the lady we speak of dances as 
well as she sings. 

Acres, Ay, truly, does she — ^there was at our 
last race ball — 

Faulk, Hell and the devil ! There ! there— I 
told you so 1 I told you so ! Oh ! she thrives in 
my absence! — Dancing! but her whole feelings 
have been in opposition with mine ; — I have been 
anxious, silent, pensive, sedentary — my days have 
been hours of care, my nights of watchfulness. — 
She has been all health ! spirit ! laugh ! song ! 
dance ! — Oh ! damned, damned levity ! 

Abs. For Heaven's sake, Faulkland, don't 
expose yourself so! — Suppose she hss danced, 
what then?— does not the ceremony of society 
often oblige — 

Faulk, Well, well, I'll contain myself— perhaps 
as you say — for form sake. — What, Mr. Acres, 
you were praising Miss Melville^s manner of danc- 
ing a minuet — hey ? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for that — ^but what 
I was going to speak of was her country-dancing. 
Odds swimmings ! she has such an air with her ! 

Faulk. Now disappointment on her ! — Defend 
this, Absolute; why don't you defend this? — 
Country-dances ! jigs and reels ! am I to blame 
now ? A minuet I could have forgiven — I should 
not have minded that— I say I should not have 
regarded a minuet— but country-dances ! — Zounds I 

had she made one in a cotillon 1 believe I 

could have forgiven even that — ^but to be monkey- 
led for a night ! — to run the gauntlet through a 
string of amorous palming puppies! — ^to show 
paces like a managed filly I— Oh, Jack, there never 
can be but one man in the world whom a truly 
modest and delicate woman ought to pair with in 
a country-dance ; and, even then, the rest of the 
couples diould be her great-undes and aunts ! 

Abs. Ay, to be sure ! — grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk. If there be but one vicious mind in the 
set, 'twill spread like a contagion-— the action of 
their pulse beats to the lascivious movement of the 
jig — their quivering, warm-breathed sighs impreg- 
nate the very air — ^the atmosphere becomes electri- 
cal to love, and each amorous spark darts through 
every link of the chain ! — I must leave you — I own 
I am somewhat flurried — and that confounded 
looby has perceived it. IQcing. 
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Abs. Nay, bat stay, Faulkland, and thank Mr. 
Acres for his good news. 

FauOc, Damn his news I lExU, 

Aba. Ha ! ba ! ba I poor FanlUand fire minvtei 
sinoe— -nothing on earth could give him a moment's 
uneasiness ! 

Acres, The gentleman wa'n't angry at my 
praising his mistress^ was he ? 

Aht, A little jealous, I beUeve, Bob. 

Acres, You don't say so ? Ha ! ba I jealous of 
me — that's a good joke. 

Abt, There's nothing strange in that, Bob ; let 
me tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating 
manner of yours will do some mischief among the 
girls here. 

Acres. Ah ! you joke— ba ! ha I mischief-— ba ! 
ba 1 but you know 1 am not my own property, my 
dear Lydia has forestalled me. She could never 
abide me in the country, because I used to dress 
so badly — ^but odds frogs and tambours ! I sha'n't 
take matters so here, now ancient madam has no 
▼oice in it : I'll make my old clothes know who's 
master. I shall straightway cashier the bunting- 
frock, and render my leather breeches incapable. 
My hair has been in training some time. 

Abs. Indeed! 

Acres, Ay — and tho'ff the side curls are a litde 
restive, my hind-part takes it very kindly. 

Abs. Ob, you'U polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so— ^en if I can 
find out this ensign Beverley, odds triggers and 
flints ! I'll make him know the difference o't 

Abs. Spoke like a man 1 But pray. Bob, I 
observe you have got an odd kind of a new method 
of swearings 

Acres. Ha I ha ! you've taken notice of it— 'tis 
genteel, isn't it ? — I did not invent it myself though ; 
but a commander in our militia, a great scholar, I 
assure yon, says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing but their antir 
quity makes tbem respectable ;— because, he says, 
the ancients would never stick to an oath or two, 
but would say, by Jove ! or by Bacchus ! or by 
Mars ! or by Venus ! or by Pallas ! according to 
the sentiment : so that to swear with propriety, 
says my little major, the oath should be an echo 
to the sense ; and this we call the oath referential, 
or senUmeniai swearinff — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! 'tis genteel, 
isn't it ? 

Abs. Very genteel, and very new, indeed ! — and 
I dare say will supplant all other figures of impre- 
cation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obso- 
lete. — Damns have bad their day. 

Re-tnter Fao. 

Fag. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to 
see you. Shall I show him into the parlour ? 

Abs. Ay — ^you may. 

Acres. Wdl, I must be gone — 

Abs. Stay ; who is it. Fag ? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Abs. You puppy, why didn't you show him up 
directly? lExit Fao, 

Acres. You have business with sir Anthony. — 
I expect a message from Mrs. Malaprop at my 
lodgings. I have sent also to my dear friend sir 
Lucius O'Trigger. Adieu, Jack ! we must meet at 
night, when you shall give me a dozen bumpers to 
little Lydia. 



Abs. That I will with all my heart.— [Jgjrtf 
Acres.] Now for a parental lecture — I hope he 
has heard nothing of tiie business that has brought 
me here— I wish the gout bad held him fast in 
Devonshire, with all my soul ! 

EnUr Sir AMTBomr Abmuttb. 

Sir, I am delighted to see you here ; and looking 
so well I your sudden arrival at Bath made me ap- 
prehensive for your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. 
— ^What, you are recruiting here, bey ? 

Abt. Yes, sir, I am on duty. 

Sir Anth. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, 
though I did not expect it, for I was going to write 
to you on a little matter of business.^Jaek, I have 
been considering that I grow old and infirm, and 
shall probably not trouble you long. 

Abs. Pardon me, sir, 1 never saw you look 
more strong and hearty ; and I pray frequently 
that you may continue so. 

Sir Anth, I hope your prayers may be heard, 
with all my heart. Well then. Jack, I have been 
considering that I am so strong and hearty I may 
continue to plague you a long time. — ^Now, Jack, 
I am sensible that the income of your commission, 
and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a 
small pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

Abs, Sir, yon are very good. 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while yet I live, 
to have my boy make some figure in the world. I 
have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a 
noble independence. 

Abs. Sir, your kindness overpowers me — such 
generosity makes the gratitude of reason more 
Uvely than the sensations even of filial affection. 

iS^tr Anth. I am glad you are so sensible of my 
attention — and you shall be master of a laige 
estate in a few weeks. 

Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak mygratij|nde; 
I cannot express the sense I have of your munifi- 
cence. — Yet, sir, I presume you woidd not wish 
me to quit the army ? 

Sir Anth. Oh, that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Abs, My wife, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle that between you — 
settle that between you. 

Abs. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife — why, did not I mention 
her before ? 

Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so ! — I mustn't forget her 
though. — Yes, Jack, the independence I was talk- 
ing of is by marriage — the fortune is saddled with 
a wife — ^but I suppose that makes no difference. 

Abs. Sir ! sir ! — you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why, what the devil's the matter 
with the fool ? Just now you were all gratitude 
and duty. 

Abs. I was, sir, — you talked to me of independ- 
ence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth. Why — what difference does that 
make ? Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, you 
must take it with the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Abs. If my happiness is to be the price, I must 
beg leave to decline the purchase. — Pray, sir, who 
is the lady ? 

Sir Anth. What's that to you, sir? — Come, 
give me your promise to love, and to marry her 
directly. 
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Abt* Sare, air, this is not yery reasoiiable, to 
•ommon my affectioiiB for a lady I know nothing 
of! 

Sir Anth. I am rare, sir, 'tis more nnreaaonabie 
in yon to olqect to a lady yon know nothing of. 

Abs, Then, nr, I mnit tell yon plainly, Siat my 
inclinations are fixed on another — my heart is en- 
gaged to an angel. 

Sir Anih. 'Aen pray let it send an excuse. — It 
is yery sorry— but business prevents its waiting on 
her. 

Abt. But my yows are pledged to her. 

Sir Anih. Let her foredose. Jack ; let her fore- 
doee ; they are not worth redeeming ; besides, yon 
have the angel's vows in exchange, I suppose ; so 
there can be no loss there. 

Abs. Yon must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once 
for all, that in this point I cannot obey you. 

SirAnih, Hark'ee, Jack ; — I have heard yon for 
some time with patience — I have been cool — quite 
cool ; but take care— you know I am compliance 
itself— when I am not thwarted ;— no one more 
easily led — ^when I have my own way ;— but don't 
put me in a frenzy. 

Abs. Sir, I must repeat it— in this I cannot 
obey you. 

Sir Anih, Now damn me! if ever 1 call you Jack 
again while I live ! 

Abt, Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Anih. Sir, I won't hear a word — not a 
word ! not one word 1 so give me your promise by 
a nod — and I'U tell you what, Jack — I mean, you 
dog — ^if you don't, by — 

Abs. What, sir, promise to link myself to some 
mass of ugliness ! to— 

Sir Anih. Zounds ! sirrah ! the lady shall be as 
ugly as I choose : she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder ; she shall be as crooked as the Crescent ; 
her one eye shall roll like the bull's in Cox's 
Museum ; she shall have a skin like a mummy, 
and the beard of a Jew — she shall be all this, sir- 
rah 1 — yet I will make you ogle ber all day, and 
sit up all night to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Abs. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 

Sir Anih. None of your sneering, puppy ! no 
grinning, jackanapes ! 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour 
for mirth in my life. 

Sir Anih, 'Tis fidse, sir, I know you are laugh- 
ing in your sleeve ; I know you'll grin when I am 
gone, sirrah! 

Abs. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Anih. None of your passion, sir ! none of 
yoor Tiolence ; if you please ! — It won't do with 
me, I promise you. 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life. 

Sir Anih. "lis a confounded lie ! — I know you 
are in a passion in your heart ; I know you are, 
yon hypocritical young dog ! but it won't do. 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word — 

Sir Anih. So you will fly out ! can't you be 
cool like me ? What the devil good can passion 
do ? — Passion is of no service, you impudent, in- 
solent, overbearing reprobate ! — ^There, you sneer 
again ! don't provoke me ! — but yon rely upon the 
mildness of my temper — ^you do, you dog ! you 
play upon the meekness of my disposition ! — Yet 
take care— the patience of a saint may be over- 
come at last ! — -but mark ! I give you six hours 
and a half to consider of this : if you then agree. 



without any condition, to do everything on earth 
that I choose, why — confound you ! 1 may in time 
forgive you. — If not, zounds 1 don't enter the same 
hemisphere with me! don*t dare to breathe the 
same air, or use the same light with me ; but get 
an atmosphere and a sun of your own ! I'll strip 
you of your commission; I'll lodge a five-and- 
threepence in the hands of trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest. — I'll disown you, I'll disinherit 
you, ril unget yon ! and damn me I if ever I call 
you Jack again I lEjtit. 

Abs. Mild,jraiitle^ considerate father — I kiss 
your hands I— What a tender method of giving his 
opinion in these matters sir Anthony has ! I dare 
not trust him with the truth. — I wonder what old 
weslthy hsg it is that he wants to bestow on me ! 
— ^Yet he married himself for love ! and was in his 
youth a bold intriguer, and a gay companion ! 

JU'Snter Fao. 

Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to a 
degree ; he comes down stairs eight or ten steps at 
a time — muttering, growling, and thumping the 
banisters all the way : I and the cook's dog stand 
bowing at the door — ^rap ! he gives me a stroke on 
the head with his cane ; bids me carry that to my 
master ; then kicking the poor turnspit into the 
area, damns us all, for a puppy triumvirate ! — Upon 
my credit, sir, were I in your place, and found ray 
iadier such very bad company, I should certainly 
drop his acquaintance. 

Abs. Cease your impertinence, sir, at present. 
— Did you come in for nothing more .' — Stand out 
of the way ! IPwhes him aside, and exit. 

Fag. So ! sir Anthony trims my master : he is 
afraid to reply to his father — then vents his spleen 
on poor Fag ! — ^When one is vexed by one person, 
to revenge one's self on another, who happens to 
come in the way, is the rilest injustice I Ah I it 
shows the worst temper — the basest— 

Enter Boy. 

Boif. Mr. Fag ! Mr. Fag ! your master calls 
you. 

Fag. Well, you little dirty puppy, you need not 
bawl so I — ^The meanest disposition I the — 

Boy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag ! 

Fag. Quick! quick! you impudent jackanapes ! 
am I to be commanded by you too ? you little, im- 
pertinent, insolent, kitchen-bred— 

lExit kicking and beaHng him. 



SCENE II — The North Parade. 

Enter Lucy. 

Luog. So — I shall have another rival to add to 
my mistress's list — Captain Absolute. However, 
I shall not enter his name till my purse has received 
notice in form. Poor Acres is dismissed ! — Well, 
I have done him a last friendly office, in letting 
him know that Beverley was here before him. — Sir 
Lucius is generally more punctual, when he expects 
to hear fix)m his dear Dalia, as he calls her : I 
wonder he's not here ! — I have a little scruple of 
conscience from this deceit ; though I should not 
be paid so well, if my hero knew that Delia was 
near fifty, and her own mistress. 
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Enter Sir Luctos OTuoQn. 

Sir Luc, Ha ! my little ambassadress— upon my 
conscience, I have been looking for 70a ; I have 
been on the South Parade this half hoar. 

Lucy, {^Speaking timply.] O gemini ! and I 
have been waiting for yoor worship here on tiie 
North. 

Sir Lue. Faith ! — may be that was the reason 
we did not meet ; and it is yery comical too, how 
you could go out and I not see yon — ^for I was only 
taking a nap at the Parade coifee-house, and I 
chose the window on purpose that I might not miss 
you. 

Lucff, My stars ! Now Td wager a sixpence I 
went by while you were asleep. 

Sir Lue. Sure enough it must haye been so— 
and I never dreamt it was so late, till I waked. 
Well, but my little girl, have you got nothing for 
me? 

Lueif. Yes, but I have — I've got a letter for you 
in my pocket. 

Sir Lue. O faith I I guessed you weren't come 
empty-handed — ^well — ^let me see what the dear 
creature says. 

Lucy. There, sir Lucius. iOivt$ him a letter. 

Sir Luc. [Reads.] Sir — there %$ often a sudden 
incentive impuiae in hve, that has a greater indue- 
iion than pears cfdomestio combination: such was 
the commotion I felt at the first superfluous view 
<if sir Lucius O* Trigger. ^-Verj pretty, upon my 
mQTA.^Female punctuation forbids me to say 
more ; yet let me add, that it will give me joyinfaL 
lible to find sir Lucius worthy the last criterion of 
my affections. Delia. 

Upon my conscience ! Lucy, your lady is a great 
mistress of language. Faith, she's quite the queen 
of the dictionary ! — ^for the devil a word dare refuse 
coming at her oUl — though one would think it was 
quite out of hearing. 

Lucy. Ay, sir, a lady of her experience— 
Sir Luc. Experience ? what, at seventeen ? 
Lucy. O true, sir — but then she reads so— my 
stars ! how she will read off hand ! 

Sir Lue. Faith, she must be very deep read to 
write this way — though she is rather an arbitrary 
writer too — ^for here are a great many poor words 
pressed into the service of this note, that would 
get their habeas corpus from any court in Chris- 
tendom. 

Lue. Ah ! sir Ludns, if yon were to hear how 
she talks of you ! 

Sir Lue. Oh, tell her I'll make her the best hus- 
band in the worlds and lady O'Trigger into the 
bargain ! — But we must get the old gentlewoman's 
consent — and do everything fairly. 

Lucy. Nay, sir Lucius, I thought yon wa'n't 
rich enough to be so nice ! 
Sir Lue. Upon my word, young womauy you 



have hit it : — I am so poor, that I can't afford j 
to do a dirty action. — If I did not want money, I'd 
steal your mistress and her fortune with a great 
deal of pleasure. — However, my pretty girl, [Gives 
her money] here's a little something to buy yon 
a ribbon ; and meet me in the evening, and rU give 
you an answer to this. So, hussy, take a kiss be- 
forehand, to put you in mind. IKissee her. 

Lucy. O Lud ! sir Lucius — I never seed such a 
gemman I My lady won't like you if you're so 
impudent. 

Sir Luc. Faith she will, Lucy ! — ^That same 

pho ! what's the name of it ? — ^modesty— is a qua- 
lity in a lover more praised by the women than 
liked ; so, if your mistress asks you whether sir 
Lucius ever gave you a Idss, tell her fifty — ^my 
dear. 

Luey. What, would you have me tell her a lie ? 

Sir Lue. Ah then, you baggage I Fli make it a 
truth presently. 

Luey. For shame now I here is some one 
coming. 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith, I'll quiet your consdenoe I 

lExUt huamung a tune. 

Enter Vao. 

Fag. So, so, ma'am I I humbly beg pardon. 

Lue. O Lud ! now, Mr. Fag — ^vou flurry one so. 

Fag. Come, come, Lucy, here s no one by — so 
a little less simplicity, with a grain or two more 
sincerity, if you please. — You play false with us, 
madam. — I saw you give the baronet a letter. — My 
master shall know this— and if he don't call him 
out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha ! ha ! ha I you gentlemen's gentle- 
men are so hasty. — That letter was from Mrs. 
Malaprop, simpleton. — She is taken with sir Lu- 
dus's address. 

Fag. How ! what tastes some people have ! — 
Why, I suppose I have walked by her window a 
hundred times. — But what says our young lady ? 
any message to my master ? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag. — A worse rival than 
Acres ! Sir Anthony Absolute has proposed his 
son. 

Fag. What, Captain Absolute ? 

Luey. Even so — I overheard it alL 

Fag. Ha ! ha ! ha ! very good, faith. Good bye, 
Lucy, I must away with this news. 

Luey. Wdl, you may laugh— but it is true, I 
assure you. — [Going.'] Bat, Mr. Fag, tell your 
master not to be cast down by this. 

Fag. Oh, he'll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarrel- 
ling with young Alwolnte. 

F€ig. Never fear ! never fear ! 

Lucy. Be sure — bid him keep up his spirita. 

Fag. We will— we will. [Exeunt eeveraUff. 
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^ SCENE I The North Parade. 

Enter Captain Absoldtb. 

Abe. 'Tis just as Fag told mOi indeed. — Whim- 
I sical enough, faith ! My father wanta to force me 
to marry the very girl I am plotting to nxn away 
with !— He must not know of my connexion with 
her yet awhile. — He has too summary a method of 
proceeding in these matters. — However, I'll read 
my recantation instantly. — My conversion is some- 
thing sudden, indeed — but I can assure him it is 
Tery sincere. — So, so, — here he comes.—- He looks 
plaguy gruff. ISUpt aside. 

Enter Bir Axthonv Absoldtb. 

Sir Anth. No — I'll die sooner than forgive him. 
Die, did I say ? I'll live these fifty years to plague 
I him. — At our last meeting, his impudence had 
' almost put me out of temper. — An obstinate, pas- 
sionate, self-willed boy ! — Who can he take after ? 
This is my return for getting him before all his 
brothers and sisters ! — ^for putting him, at twelve 
years old, into a marching regiment, and allowing 
him fifty pounds »-year, besides his pay, ever since ! 
— But I have done with him ; he's anybody's son 
for me. — I never will see him more, never — never 
— never — never ! 

Abe. [Aeidet coming forward,"] Now for a peni- 
tential face. 

Sir Anih. Fellow, get out of my way ! 

Abe, Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anih. I see an impudent scoundrel before 
me. 

Abe. A sincere penitent. — I am come, sir, to 
acknowledge my error, and to submit entirely to 
your wilL 

^tV Anih. What's that ? 

Abe. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and 
considering on your past goodness, and kindness, 
and condescension to me. 

Sir Anth, WelU sir? 

Abe. I have been likewise weighing and balan- 
cing what you were pleased to mention concerning 
duty, and obedience, and authority. 

6tr Anth. Well, puppy ? 

Abe. Why then, sir, the result of my reflections 
is — a resolution to sacrifice every inclination of my 
own to your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why now you talk sense — absolute 
sense — I never heard anything more sensible in my 
life. — Confound you ! you shall be jack again. 

Abe. I am happy in the appellation. 

Sir Anih. Why then. Jack, my dear Jack, I will 
DOW inform you who the lady really is.— Nothing 
hat your passion and violence, you silly fellow, pre- 
vented my tdling you at first. Prepare, Jack, for 
wonder and rapture — prepare. — ^What think yon of 
Miss Lydia Languish ? 

Abe. Languish 1 What, the Languishes of Wor- 
cestershire ? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire ! no. Did yon never 
meet Mrs. Malaprop and her niece, Miss Languish, 
who came into our country just before you were 
last ordered to your regiment ? 



^6«. Malaprop ! Languish! I don't remember 
ever to have heard the names before. Yet, stay — 
I think I do recollect something. — Languish ! 
Languish ! She squints, don't she ? — ^A little red- 
haired girl ? 

iS'iV Anth. Squints ! — A red-haired girl ! — * 
Zounds! no. 

Abe. Then I must haye forgot ; it can't be the 
same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack! Jack! what think yon of 
blooming, love-breathing seventeen ? 

Abe. As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent. — 
If I can please you in the matter, 'tis all I desire. 

Sir Anih. Nay, but Jack, such eyes ! such 
eyes ! so innocently wild ! so bashfully irresolute 1 
not a glance but speaks and kindles some thought 
of love I — Then, Jack, her cheeks I her cheeks, 
Jack ! so deeply blushing at the insinuations of her 
tell-tale eyes i — ^Then, Jack, her lips ! O Jack, 
lips smiling at their own discretion ; and if not 
smiling, more sweetly pouting ; more lovely in 
BullennesB ! 

Abe. That's she indeed. — ^Well done, old gen- 
tleman ! [Aiide. 

Sir Anih. Then, Jack, her neck ! — O Jack ! 
Jack ! 

Abe. And which is to be mine, sir, the niece or 
the aunt ? 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling, insensible puppy, 
I despise you ! When I was of your age, such a 
description would have made me fly like a rocket I 
The aunt indeed ! — Odda life ! when I ran away 
with your mother, I would not have touched any- 
thing old or ugly to gain an empire. 

Abe. Not to please your fother, sir ? 

Sir Anth. To please my father ! zounds ! not 
to please — Oh, my father — odd so ! — yes — ^yes ; if 
my father indeed had desired — that's quite another 
matter. — Though he wa'n't the indulgent father 
that I am. Jack. 

Abe. I dare say not, sir. 

Sir Anth. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find 
your mistress is so beautiful ? 

Abe. Sir, I repeat it — if I please yon in this 
affair, 'tis tOl I desire. Not that I think a woman 
the worse for being handsome ; but, sir, if you 
please to recollect, you before hinted something 
about a hump or two, one eye, and a few more 
graces of that kind — now, without being very nice, I 
own I should rather choose a wife of mine to have 
the usual number of limbs, and a limited quantity 
of back : and though one eye may be very agree- 
able, yet as the prejudice has always run in favour 
of two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in 
that article. ' 

Sir Anih. What a phlqjinatic sot it is ! Why, 
sirrah, yon*re an anchorite! — a vile, insensible 
stock. You a soldier ! — ^you're a walking block, 
fit only to dust the company's regimentals on ! — 
Odds life ! I'ye a great mind to marry the girl 
myself ! 

Abs. I am entirely at your disposal, sir: if you 
should think of addressing Miss Languish yourself, 
I suppose you would have me marry the aunt ; or 
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if yoQ should change your mind, and take the old 
lady — 'tis the same to me — I'll marry the niece. 

Sir Anth, Upon my word, Jack, thou'rt either 
a very great hypocrite, or — bat, come, I know yoar 
indifference on such a snbject mnst be all a Ue — 
I'm snre it mnst— come, now — damn yonr demure 
face ! —come, confess Jack — yon have been lying 
— ha'n't you ? Yon have been playing the hypo- 
crite, hey ! — ^1*11 never forgive yon, if yon ha'n*t 
been lyine and playing the hypocrite. 

Abt. I m sorry, sir, that the respect and duty 
which I bear to yon should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anth. Hang yonr respect and duty ! But 
come along with me. 111 write a note to Mrs. 
Malaprop, and you shall risit the lady directly. 
Her eyes shall be the Promethean torch to yon, — 
come along. 111 never foigiye yon, if yon don't 
come back stark mad with rapture and impatience 
you don't, egad, I'll many the giri myself! 

lExeutU, 



SCENE II. — Julia's DresHng^room, 

Faolkland dueavered alone, 

Faulk. They told me Julia would return 
directly ; I wonder she is not yet come !-»How 
mean does this captious, unsatisfied temper of 
mine appear to my cooler judgment I Yet I know 
not that I indulge it in any other point : — but on 
this one subject, and to this one subject, whom I 
think I love beyond my life, I am ever ungene- 
rously fretfid and madly capricious 1 — I am con- 
scious of it — ^yet I cannot correct myself ! What 
tender honest joy sparkled in her eyes when we 
met ! how delicate was the warmth of her expres- 
siona I — I was ashamed to appear less happy — 
though I had come resolved to wear a face ot cool- 
ness and upbraiding. Sir Anthony's presence 
prevented my proposed expostulations : — ^yet I 
must be satisfied tiiat she has not been so very 
happy in my absence. — She is coming ! — ^Yes ! — 
I know the nimbleness of her tread, when she 
thinks her impatient Faulkland counts the mo- 
ments of her stay. 

Enter JoLU. 

JuL I had not hoped to see you again so soon. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my 
first welcome — ^restrained as we were by the pre- 
sence of a third person ? 

Jul. O Faulkland, when yonr kindness can make 
me thus happy, let me not think that I discovered 
something of coldness in your first salutation. 

Faulk. 'Twas but your ftmey, Julia. — I was 
rejoiced to see you— to see 'you in such health.— 
Sure I had no cause for coldness ? 

Jul. Nay then, I see you have taken something 
ill. — ^You must not conceal from me what it is. 

Faulk. Well, then — shall I own to you that my 
joy at hearing of your health and arrival here, by 
your neighbour Acres, was somewhat damped by 
his dwelling much on the high spirits you had 
enjoyed in Devonshire — on your mirth — ^yoursing- 
ing---dancing, and I know not what ! For such is 
my temper, Julia, that I should regard every mirth- 
ftil moment in your absence as a treason to con- 
stancy. — The mutual tear that steals down the 
cheek of parting lovera is a compact, that no smile 
shall live there till they meet again. 



Jul. Must I never cease to tax my Faulkland 
with this teasing minute caprice ? — Can the idle 
reports of a silly boor weigh in your breast against 
my tried affection ? 

Faulk. They have no weight with me, Julia : 
No, no — I am happy if yon have been so— yet only 
say, that you did not sing with mirth — say that 
you tiiought of Faulkland in the dance. 

Jul. I never can be happy In your absence. — ^If 
I wear a countenance of content, it is to show that 
my mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland's truth. 
If I seemed sad, it were to make malice triumph ; 
and say, that I had fixed my heart on one, who left 
me to lament his roving, and my own credulity. 
Believe me, Faulkland, I mean not to upbraid you, 
when I say, that I have often dressed sorrow in 
smiles, lest my friends should guess whose unldnd- 
ness had caused my tears. 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me. — Oh, 
I am a brute, when I but admit a doubt of your 
true constancy 1 

Jul. If ever without such cause from you, as I 
will not suppose possible, 3rou find my affections 
veering but a point, may I become a proverbial 
scoff for levity and base ingratitude. 

Faulk. Ah ! Julia, that last word b grating to me. 
I would I had no titie to your gratitude ! Search 
your heart, Julia ; perhaps what you have mis- 
taken for love, is but the vrarm effusion of a too 
thankfol heart I 

Jul. For what quality must I love yon ? 

Faulk. For no quality ! To regard me for any 
quality of mind or understanding, were only to 
esteem me. And for person — I have often wished 
myself deformed, to be convinced that I owed no 
obligation there for any part of your affection. 

Jul. Where nature has bestowed a show of nice 
attention in the features of a man, he riiould laugh 
at it as misplaced. I have seen men, who in tUa 
vain article, perhaps, might rank above yon ; but 
my heart has never asked my eyes if it were so or 
not. 

Faulk. Now this is not well from yon, Julia, — 
I despise person in a man— yet if yon loved me as 
I widi, though I were an iEthiop, you'd think 
none so fidr. 

Jul. I see you are determined to be unkind ! — 
The contract which my poor fether bound us in 
gives you more than a lover's privilege. 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed 
and justify my doubts. — I would not have been 
more free — ^no — I am proud of my restraint — 
Yet — yet — ^perhaps your high respect alone for this 
solemn compact has fettered your inclinations, 
which else had made a worthier choice. — How 
shall I be sure, had yon remained unbound in 
thought and promise, that I should still have been 
the object of your persevering love ? 

Jul. Then try me now. — Let us be free as 
strangers as to what is past : — my heart will not 
feel more liberty ! 

Faulk, There now ! so hasty, Julia I so anxious 
to be free ! — If yonr love for me were fixed and 
ardent, yon would not lose your hold, even though 
I wished it ! 

JuL Oh ! you torture me to the heart ! I can- 
not bear it 

Faulk. I do not mean to distress you. If 
I loved you less, I should never give you an 
uneasy moment.— But hear me. — All my fretful 
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doubts arise from this. — Women are not used to 
weigh and separate the motives of their affections : 
the cold dictates of pnidenoe, gratitade, or filial 
doty, may sometimes be mistaken for the plead- 
ings of the heart. I would not boastF— yet let me 
say, that I have neither age, person, nor character, 
to fonnd dislike on ; — my fortune such as few 
ladies could be charged with indiscretion in the 
match. O Julia ! when love reodTes such coun- 
tenance from prudence* nice mind»will be suspi- 
cions of its birth. 

JuL I know not whither your insinustions would 
tend : — but as they seem pressing to insult me, I 
win spare you the regret of having done so. — I 
have given you no cause for this ! IBxU in tean. 

FtnUfu In tears! Stay, Julia: stay but for a 
moment. — ^The door is fastened ! — Julia ! — my 
soul— but for one moment ! — I hear her sobbing 1 
— 'Sdeath ! what a brute am I to use her thus ! 
Yet stay. — Ay — she is coming now: — how little 
resolution there is in woman! — how a few soft 
words can turn them ! — ^No, faith I — she is not 
coming either. — ^Why, Julia — my love— say but 
that you forgive me — come but to tell me that — ^now 
this is being too resentfVd. — Stay ! she is coming 
too— I thought she would — no steadiness in sny- 
thing ! her going away must have been a mere trick 
then — she sha'n't see that I was hurt by it. — I'll 
a^ct indifference — [Huim a tune : then littenf.] 
No — sounds! she's not coming! — nor don't 
intend it, I suppose. — ^This is not steadiness, but 
obstinacy ! Yet I deserve it. — ^What, after so long 
an absence to quarrel with her tenderness ! — 'twas 
barbarous and unmanly I — I should be ashamed to 
see her now.— I'll wait till her just resentment is 
abated — and when I distress her so again, may I 
lose her for ever ! and be linked instead to some 
antique virago, whose gnawing passions, and long 
boarded splMn, shall make me curse my foUy half 
the day and all the night. ISxU. 



SCENE IIL — Mrs. Malaprop's Lodgings. 
Mxt. MAUtnop, with a letter in her hand, and Gaptain 

AlSOLVTB. 

Mrs, Mai. Your being sir Anthony's son, cap- 
tain, would itself be a sufficient accommodation ; 
but from the ingenuity of your appearance, I am 
convinced you deserve the character here given of 
yon. 

Abs. Permit me to say, madam, that as I never 
yet have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Languish, 
my principal inducement in this affair at present is 
the honour of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop ; of 
whose intellectual accomplishments, elegant man- 
ners, and unaffected learning, no tongue is sUent. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you do me infinite honour ! I 
beg, captain, you'll be Beated.-^[Theg sit.] Ah! 
Ibw gentlemen, now-a-days, know bow to value the 
ineffectual qualities in a woman ! few think how a 
little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman !~-.Men 
have no sense now but for the worthless flower of 
beauty ! 

Abs. It is but too true indeed, ma'am ; — ^yet 
I fear our ladies should share the blame — they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that 
knowledge in them would be superfluous. Thus, 
like garden-trees, they seldom show fruit, till time 



has robbed them of the more specious blossom. — 
Few, like Mrs. Malaprop and the orange-tree, are 
rich in both at once ! 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you overpower me with good- 
breeding. — He is the very pine-apple of politeness I 
— Yon are not ignorant, captain, that this giddy 
girl has somehow contrived to fix her affections on 
a beggarly, strolling, eaves-dropping ensign, whom 
none of us have seen, and nobody knows anything 
of. 

Abs. Oh, I have heard the silly affair before.— 
I'm not at all prejudiced against her on that 
account. 

Mrs. MaL You are very good and very con- 
siderate, captain. I am sure I have done every, 
thing in my power since I exploded the affair ; 
long ago I laid my positive conjunctions on her, 
never to think on the fellow again ; — I have since 
laid sir Anthony's preposition before her; but, I 
am sorry to say, riie seems resolved to decline 
every particle that I eigoin her. 

Abs. It must be very distressing, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs, Mai. Oh ! it gives me tlM hydrostatics to 
such a degree. — I thou^t she had persisted from 
corresponding with him; but, behold, this very 
day, I have interceded another letter from the 
fellow ; I believe I have it in my pocket. 

Abs. Oh, the devil I my last note. [Atids, 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, here it is. 

Abs. Ay, my note indeed! O the little traitress 
Lucy. {Aside, 

Mrs. Mai. There, perhaps you may know the 
writing. IGivet him the letter. 

Abs. I think I have seen the hand before— yes, 
I certainly must have seen this hand before — 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, but read it, captain. 

Abs. [Reads.] Mg sauTs idol, tng adored 
Lgdia ! — Very tender indeed I 

Mrs. Mai. Tender ! ay, and pro&ne too, o'my 
conscience I 

Abs. [Reads.] I am exeesswelg alarmed at the 
intelligenee gou send me, the more so as mg new 
rivals- 
Mrs. Mai. That's you, sir. 

Abs. [Reads.] Has umversaUg the character 
of being an accomplished gentleman and a man qf 
honour. — Well, that's handsome enough. 

Mrs. Mai. Oh, the fellow has some design in 
writing so. 

Abs. That he had, I'll answer for him, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai. But go on, sir^—youll see presentiy. 

Abs. [Reads.] As for the old weather-beaten 
she-dragon who guards gou — ^Who can he mean 
by that ? 

Mrs. Mai. Me, sir— me! — ^he means me I — 
There — what do yon think now ? — but go on a 
litUe further. 

Abs. Impudent scoundrel ! — [Reads.] it shall 
go hard but I will elude her vigilance^ as I am 
told thai the same ridiculous vanitg, which makes 
her dress up her coarse features, and deck her dull 
chat with hard words which she don't understand — 

Mrs. Mai. There, sir, an attack upon my lan- 
guage ! what dpvou think of that?— an aspersion 
upon my pacts 'of speech ! was ever such a brute ! 
Sure, if I reprehend anything in this world, it is 
the use of m^ oracular tongue, and a nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs 1 

Abs. Ue deserves to be hanged and quartered ! 
let me see — [Reads.] same ri£oulous vanitg — 
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Mrs. Mai. You need not read it again, sir. 

Abs, I beg pardon, ma'am. — [Reads.] does also 
lay her open to the grossest deceptions from flat' 
tery and pretended admiration — an impudent cox- 
comb ! — so that I have a scheme to see you shortly 
with the old harridan's consent^ and etfen to make 
her a go-between in our interview. — Was ever such 
assurance! 

Mrs. Mai. Did you ever hear an3^ing like it ? 
-^he'U elude my vigilance, will he — yes, yes ! ha ! 
ha ! he's very likely to enter these doors ; — we'll 
try who can plot best ! 

Abs. So we will, ma'am — so we will. — Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! a conceited puppy, ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^Well, but, 
Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so in&tuated by 
this fellow, suppose you were to wink at her cor- 
responding with him for a little time— let her even 
plot an elopement with him — then do you connive 
at her escape — ^while I, just in the nick, will have 
the fellow laid by the heels, and fairly contrive to 
carry her off in his stead. 

. Mrs. Mai. I am delighted with the scheme ; 
never was anything better perpetrated ! 

Abs. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a 
few minutes now ? — I should like to try her temper 
a little. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, I don't know — I doubt she is 
not prepared for a visit of this kind. — There is a 
decorum in these matters. 

Abs. O Lord! she won't mind me — only tell 
her Beverley — , 

Mrs. Mai. Sir ! 

Abs, Gently, good tongne. lAsids. 

Mrs. Mai. What did you say of Beverley ? 

Abs. Oh, I was going to propose that you should 
tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley who 
was below — she'd come down &st enough Uien — 
ha ! ha I ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. 'Twould be a trick she well deserves 
— ^besides, you know the fellow tells her he'U get 
my consent to see her — ha ! ha I — Let him if he 
can, I say again. — Lydia, come down here I — 
ICalling."] He'll make me a go-between in their 
interviews ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — Come down, I say, 
Lydia ! — I don't wonder at your laughing, ha ! ha ! 
ha I his impudence is truly ridiculous. 

Abs. 'Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma'am, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. The little hussy won't hear. — Well, 
I'll go and tell her at once who it is — she shall 
know that captain Absolute is come to wait on 
her. — And I'll make her behave as becomes a young 
woman. 

Abs, As you please, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai. For the present, captain, your 
servant — Ah 1 you've not done laughing yet, I 
see — elude my vigilance ! yes, yes ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

lExU. 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! one would think now that I 
might throw off all disguise at once, and seize my 
prize with security — ^but such is Lydia's caprice, 
that to undeceive were probably to lose her. — I'll 
see whether she knows me. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in loeking at Vu 
pictures. 

JBnter Lydia. 

Lyd. What a scene am I now to go through ! 
surely nothing can be more dreadful than to be 
obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
stranger to one's heart.^I haye heard of girls 



persecuted as I am, who have appealed in behalf of 
their favoured lover to the generosity of his rival : 
suppose I were to try it — ^there stands the hated 
rival — an officer too ! — ^but oh, how unlike my 
Beverley ! — I wonder he den't begin — truly he 
seems a very negligent wooer I — quite at his ease, 
upon my word !— I'll speak first — Mr. Absohite. 

Abs. Ma'am. ZTums round 

Lyd. O heavens ! Beverley 1 

Abs. Hash ! — ^hush, my Ufe ! softly ! be not 
surprised I 

Lyd. I am so astonished ! and so terrified ! 
and so overjoyed ! — for Heaven's sake ! how came 
you here ? 

Abs. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt — I was 
informed that my new rival was to visit here this 
evening, and contriving to have him kept away, 
have passed myself on her for captain Absolute. 

Lyd. O charming ! — ^And she really takes you 
for young Absolute ? 

Abs. Oh, she's convinced of it. 

Lyd. Ha I ha I ha ! I can't forbear laughing to 
think how her sagacity is overreached ! 

Abs. But we trifle with our precious moments — 
such another opportunity may not occur — then let 
me now conjure my kind, my condescending angel, 
to fix the time when I may rescue her from unde- 
serving persecution, and with a licensed warmth 
plead for my reward. 

Lyd. Will you then, Beverley, consent to forfeit 
that portion of my paltry wealth ? — that burden on 
the wings of love ? 

Abs. Oh, come to me — rich only thus — in love- 
liness ! — Bring no portion to me but thy love — 
'twill be generous in you, Lydia — ^for well yon 
know, it is the only dower your poor Beverley can 
repay. 

Lyd. How persuasive are his words !-^ how 
charming will poverty be with him ? [Aside. 

Abs. Ah I my soul, what a life will we then live ! 
Love shall be our idol and support ! we will wor- 
ship him with a monastic strictness ; abjuring all 
worldly toys, to centre every thought and action 
there. — Proud of calamity, we will enjoy the wreck 
of wealth ; while the surrounding gloom of adversity 
shall make the flame of our pure love show doubly 
bright. — By Heavens ! I would fling all goods of 
fortune from me with a prodigal hand, to enjoy the 
scene where I might clasp my Lydia to my bosom, 
and say, the world affords no smile to me but here 
— {^Embracing her."} If she holds out now, the devil 
is in it ! [Aside. 

Lyd. Now could I fly with him to the antipodes ! 
but my persecution is not yet come to a crisis. 

[Aside. 

Re-enter Mrs. Malafiiop, listening. 

Mrs. Mai. I am impatient to know how the 
little hussy deports herself. [Aside. 

Abs. So pensive, Lydia ! — is then your warmth 
abated? 

Mrs. Mai. Warmth abated! — so! — ^she has 
been in a passion, I suppose. iAside. 

Lyd. No^nor ever can while I have life. 

Mrs. Mai. An ill-tempered little devil I — She'll 
be in a passion all her life — will she P [Aside. 

Lyd. Think not the idle threats of my ridiculous 
aunt can ever have any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mai. Very dutiful, upon my word t [Aside. 

Lyd. Let her choice be captain Absolute, but 
Beverley is mine. 
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Mrt. Mai. I am aBtonished at her assiiranGe ! — 
to his face — this is to his face ! lAtide. 

Ab9. Thus then let me enforce my suit. 

{Knuiing, 

Mrt. MaL [Aaide.l Ay, poor yonng man ! — 
down on his knees entreating for pity ! — I can 
contain no longer. — [Coming forward.'] Why, thou 
Tixen ! — I have overheard you. 
Ah9. Oh, confound her vigilance ! {Atide. 

Mrs. Mai. Captain Absolute, I know not how 
to apologise for her shocking rudeness. 

Ah9. [Atide.'] So— all's safe, I find.— [>4/otM/.] 
I have hopes, madam, that time will bring the 
young lady — 

Mr». MaL Oh, there's nothing to be hoped for 
from her ! she's as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of Nile. 

Lyd. Nay, madam, what do you charge me with 
now ? 

Mrs. MaL Why, thou unblushing rebeU-didn't 
you tell this gentleman to his face that you loved 
another better ?^-didn't you say yon never would 
be his? 

Ljfd, No, madam — I did not. 
Mrs. MaL Grood Heavens ! what assurance !^ 
Lydia, Lydia, you ought to know that lying don't 
become a young woman ! — Didn't you boast that 
Beverley, that stroller Beverley, possessed your 
heart ?— Tell me that, I sav. 

Lfd, 'Tb true, ma'am, and none but Beverley— 
Mrt. Mai. Hold ! — hold, Assurance! — you shall 
not be so rude. 

Abt. "Sajt pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don*t stop the 
young lady's speech :— she's very welcome to talk 
thus — ^it does not hurt me in the least, I assure 
you. 

Mrs. Mai. You are too good, captain — too 
amiably patient — but come with me, miss — Let us 
see you again soon, captain — remember what we 
have fixed. 

Abt. I shall, ma'am. 

Mrt. Mai. Come, take a graceful leave of the 
gentleman. 

Lyd, May every blessing wait on my Beverley, 
my loved Bev — 

Mrt. Mai. Hussy ! Ill choke the word in your 
throat ! — come along — come along. 

[Exnmi MeceraUjf ; Captain Assolutb kitting hit 
hand to Lydla— MzB. Malapbop ttopplng her from 
tpeaking. 



SCENE IV.— AcREs'a Lodgingt. 
AcKia, at Jutt drettedj and David. 

Acres. Indeed, David — do you think I become 
it so? 

Dav. You are quite another creature, believe 
me, master, by the mass ! an' we've any luck we 
shall see the Devon monkerony in all the print- 
shops in Bath 1 

Acres. Dress does make a difierenoe, David. 

Datf. 'T!s all in all, I think.— Difference ! why, 
an' you were to go now to Clod-hall, I am certain 
the old lady wouJdn't know you : master Butler 
wouldn't believe his own eyes, and Mrs. Pickle 
would cry, Lard presarve me ! our dairy-maid 
would oome giggling to the door, and I warrant 
DoUy Tester, your honour's favourite, would blush 



like my waistcoat. — Oons ! I'll hold a gallon, there 
an't a dog in the house but would bark, and I 
question whether Phillis would wag a hair of her 
taU! 

Aeret. Ay, David, there's nothing like polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your honour's booto ; but the 
boy never heeds me ! 

Acres* But, David, has Mr. De-la.grace been 
here ? I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, 
and boring. 

Dav. I'll call again, sir. 

Acres. Do— -and see if there are any letters for 
me at the post-office. 

Dav. I will — By the mass, I can't help looking 
at your head I— if I hadn't been by at the cooking, 
I wish I may die if I should have known the dish 
again myself! lExit. 

Acret. [PracHting a daneing'ttep.'] Sink, slide 
— coupee. — Confound the first inventors of cotil- 
lons ! say I— they are as bad as algebra to us 
country gentlemen — I can walk a minuet easy 
enough when I am forced ! — and I have been ac- 
counted a good stick in a countrydance. — Odds 
jigs and tabors ! I never valued your cross-over to 
couple — figure in— right and left-^md I'd foot it 
with e'er a captain in the county ! — ^but these out- 
landish heathen allemandes and cotillons are quite 
beyond me ! — I shall never prosper at 'em, that's 
sure — mine are true-bom English legs— they don't 
understand their curst French lingo 1 — their pat 
this, and pat that, and pat t'other ! — damn me ! 
my feet don't like to be called paws ! no, 'tis cer- 
tain I have most Antigallican toes ! 

£^ tor Servant 

Serv. Here is sir Lucius O'Trigger to wait on 
you, sir. 



Acres. Show him in. 



lExit Servant. 



Enter Sir Lucius OTaioosa. 

Sir Luc. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to embrace 
you. 

Acres. My dear sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my Mend, what has brought you 
so suddenly to Bath ? 

Acres. Faith 1 I have followed Cupid's Jack-a- 
lantem, and find myself in a quagmire at last — 
In short, I have been very ill used, sir Lucius. — I 
don't choose to mention names, but look on me as 
on a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir Luc. Pray what is the case? — I ask no 
names. 

Acres, Mark me, sir Lucius, I fall as deep as 
need be in love with a young lady — ^her friends take 
my part — I follow her to Bath— send word of my 
arrival ; and receive answer, that the lady is to be 
otherwise disposed of. — ^This, sir Lucius, I call being 
ill used. 

Sir Luc. Very ill, upon my conscience. — Pray, 
can you divine the cause of it ? 

Acres. Why, there's the matter : she has another 
lover, one Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. 
— Odds slanders and lies ! he must be at the bot- 
tom of it 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is there ?— and you 
think he has supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acres, Unfairly ! to be sure he has. He never 
could have done it fairly. 

Sir Lue. Then sure you know what is to be 
done! 

c 
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Acres. Not I, upon my soal ! 

Sir Luc. We wear no swords here, but you un- 
derstand me. 

Acres, What ! fight him ! 

Sir Luc. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else ? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

iS'tr Luc. Now, I think he has {pven yon the 
greatest provocation in the world. Can a man 
commit a more heinous offence against another 
than to fall in love with the same woman ? Oh, 
by my soul ! it is the most unpardonable breach of 
friendship. 

Acres, Breach of friendship ! ay, ay ; but I have 
no acquaintance with this man. I never saw him 
in my life. 

Sir Lue. That's no argument at all — ^he has the 
less right then to take such a liberty. 

Acres. Gad, that's trne— I grow foil of anger, 
sir Lucius ! — I fire ai)ace ! Odds hilts and blades ! 
I find a man may have a deal of valour in him, and 
not know it ! But couldn't I contrive to have a 
little right of my side ? 

Sir Lue*, What the devil signifies right, when 
your honour is concerned ? Do you think Achilles, 
or my little Alexander the Great, ever inquired 
where the right lay ? No, by my soul, they drew 
their broad-swords, and left the lazy sons of peace 
to settle the justice of it 

Acres. Yoar words are a grenadier's march to 
my heart ! I believe courage must be catching 1 
I certainly do feel a kind of valour rising as it 
were — a kmd of courage, as I may say. — Oddsflints^ 
pans, and triggers ! I'll challenge him directly. 

Sir Luc, Ah, my little friend, if I had Blun- 
derbuss Hall here, I could show you a range of 
ancestry, in the O'Trigger line, that would furnish 
the new room ; every one of whom had killed his 
man 1 — For though the mansion-house and dirty 
acres have slipp«i through my fingers, I thank 
heaven our honour and the fiunily-pictures are as 
fresh as ever. 

Acres, O sir Lucius I I have had ancestors too ! 
— every man of 'em colonel or captain in the mili- 
tia ! — Odds balls and barrels ! say no more ^ I'm 
braced for it. The thunder of your words has 
soured the milk of human kindness in my breast ; 
— Zounds I as the man in the play says, I could do 
such deeds! — 

Sir Luc. Come, come, there must be no passion 
at all in the case — these things should always be 
done civilly. 

Acres, J must be in a passion, sir Ludns — I 
must be in a rage. — Dear sir Lucius, let me be in a 
rage, if yon love me. Come^ here's pen and paper. 
— [Sits down to wrile.'} I would the ink were red ! 



—Indite, I say indite !— How shaU I begin ? Odds 
bullets and blades ! I'll write a good bold band, 
however. 

Sir Luc, Pray compose yourself. 

Acres, Come — now, shall I begin with an oath? 
Do, sir Lucius, let me begin with a damme. 

iS'tr Luc. Pho ! pho I ck> the thing decently, and 
like a Christian. Begin now — Sir, — 

Acres,, That's too civil by half. 

Sir Luc. To prevent the confusion that might 
arise — 

Acres, Well — 

Sir Luc. From our both addressing the same 
lady- 
Acres. Ay, there's the reason — same lady — 
well- 
Sir Luc. I shall expect (Atf honour qf your 
company — 

Acres, Zounds ! I*m not asking him to dinner. 

iS'tr Luc, Pray be easy. 

Acres, Well then, honour of your company — 

Sir Luc. To settle our pretensions — 

Acres. Well. 

Sir Luc, Let me see, ay, King's Mead-field 
will do — in King's Mead'fields, 

Acres. So, that's done.— .Well, I'll fold it up 
presently ; my own crest — a hand and dagger shall 
be the seal. 

i^t'r Lue, You see now this little explanation will 
put a stop at once to all confusion or misonder- 
standing that might arise between yon. 

Acres. Aj, we fight to prevent any misnnder- 
standing. 

iS'tr Lue. Now, I'll leave you to fix your own 
time. — Take my ad?ice, and you'll decide it this 
evening if you can ; then let the worst come of it, 
'twill be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir Luc. So I shall see nothing more of yon, 
unless it be by letter, till the evening. — I would 
do myself the honour to carry your message ; but, 
to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just inch 
another affair on my own hands. There is a gay 
captain here, who put a jest on me lately, at the 
expense of my country, and I only want to fall in 
with the gentleman, to call him out. 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see you 
fight first '. Odds life ! I should like to see you 
kHl him, if it was only to get a little lesson. 

Sir Luc. I shall be very proud of instructing 
you. — Well for the present — ^but remember now, 
when you meet your antagonist, do every thing in 
a mild and agreeable manner. — Let your courage 
be as keen, but at the same time as polished, as 
your sword. ZExeunt seteraUp. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. — AcRKs's Lodgings, 

AcRBS and David. 

Dae, Then, by the mass, sir ! I would do no 
such thing— ne'er a sir Lucius O'Trigger in the 
kingdom should make me fight, when I wa'n't so 
minded. Oons f what will the old lady say, when 
she hears o't ? 



Acres, Ah ! David, if you had heard sir Lndoi ! 
— Odds sparks and flames ! he would have roused 
your valour. 

Dav. Not he, indeed. I hates such bloodthirsty 
cormorants. Look'ee, master, if you'd wanted a 
bout at boxing, quarter-staff, or short-staff, I 
should never be the man to bid you cry off : but 
for your curst sharps and snaps, I nfHsc knew any 
good come of 'em. 
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Acret, But my honour, DaTid, my honour ! I 
must be ▼ery careful of my honour. 

Dov. Ay, by the maB8 ! and I would be very 
careful of it ; and 1 think in return my honour 
couldnt do less than to be very careful^of me. 

Acres. Odds blades ! David, no gentleman will 
ever risk the loss of his honour ! 

Dav. I say then, it would be but civil in honour 
never to risk the loss of a gentleman.— Look'ee, 
master, this honour seems to me to be a marvellous 
false friend : ay, truly, a very courtier-like servant. 
— Put the case, I was a gentleman (which, thank 
God, no one can say of me) ; well — my honour 
makes me quarrel with another gentleman of my 
acquaintance. — So — ^we fight. (Pleasant enough 
that !) Boh ! — I kill him — (the more's my luck !) 
Now, pray who gets the profit of it ? — Why, my 
honour. But put the case that he kills me ! — by 
the mass ! I go to the worms, and my honour 
whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No, David — ^io that case ! — Odds crowns 
and lanreb ! your honour follows you to the grave. 
Dav. Now, thafs just the place where 1 could 
make a shift to do without it. 

Acres. Zounds ! David, you are a coward ! — It 
doesn't become my valour to listen to you. — What, 
shall I disgrace my ancestors ? — ^Think of that, 
David — think what it would be to disgrace my 
ancestors ! 

Dav. Under favour, the surest way of not dis- 
gracing them, is to keep as long as you can out of 
tiieir company. Look*ee now, master, to go to 
them in such haste — with an ounce of lead in your 
brains — I should think might as well be let alone. 
Oar ancestors are very good kind of folks ; but 
they are the last people I should choose to have a 
visiting acquaintance with. 

Acres. But, David, now, yon don't think there 
is such very, very, very great danger, hey ? — 
Odds life ! people often fight without any mischief 
done I 

Dau. By the mass, I think 'tis ten to one 
against you ! — Oons ! here to meet some lion-headed 
feUow, I warrant, with his damned double-barrelled 
swords, and cut-and-thmst pistols ! — Lord bless 
OS ! it makes me tremble to think o't ! — Those be 
such desperate bloody-minded weapons! Well, I 
never could abide 'em — ^firom a child I never could 
fianey 'em I — I suppose there an't been so mer- 
ciless a beast in the world as your loaded pistol ! 

Acres, Zounds ! I won't be afraid ! — Odds fire 
and fory ! you shan't make me afraid.^Here is 
the chaUenge, and I have sent for my dear friend 
Jack Absolute to carry it for me. 

Dan. Ay, i'the name of mischief, let him be the 
messenger. — For my part, I wouldn't lend a hand to 
it for the best horse in your stable. By the mass ! 
it don't look like another letter ! It is, as I may 
say, a designing and malicious-looking letter ; and 
1 warrant smelb of gunpowder like a soldier's 
pooch ! — Oons ! I wouldn't swear it mayn't go off ! 
Acres. Out, you poltroon ! you han't the valour 
of a grasshopper. 

Dan. Well, I say no more — 'twill be sad news, 
to be sure, at Clod-Hall 1 but I ha' done. — How 
PhiUis will howl when she hears of it I — Ay, poor 
bitch, she little thinks what shooting her master's 
going after I And I warrant old Crop, who has 
carried your honour, field and road, these ten years, 
will corse Uie hour he was born. {Whimpering. 



Acreu. It won't do, David — I am determined to 
fight — BO get along, you coward, while I'm in the 
mind. 

EnUr Servant. 

Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. Oh I show him up. \.K*ii Servant. 

Dav. Well, Heaven send we be all alive this 
time to-morrow. 

Acres. What's that? — Don't provoke me, David! 

Dav, Good-bye, master. {Whimptring. 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, 
croaking raven ! {Exit David. 

EnUr Captain Absolvtk. 

Abs. What's the matter, Bob ? 

Acres, A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead ! If I 
hadn't the valour of St. George and the dragon to 
boot — 

Ahs. But what did you want with me. Bob ? 

Acres. Oh ! — There — {Oives him the challenge. 

Abs. [Aside.] To Ensign Beverley. — So, what's 
going on now ! — [Aloud.] Well, what's this ? 

Acres. A challenge ! 

Abs. Indeed ! Why, you won't fight him ; will 
you. Bob .' 

Acres. Egad, but I will, Jack. Sir Lucius has 
wrought me, to it. He has left me full of rage — and 
I'll fight this evening, that so much good passion 
mayn't be wasted. 

Abs. But what have I to do with this ? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something of 
this fellow, I want you to find him out for me, and 
give him this mortal defiance. 

Abs. Well, give it to me, and trust me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear 
Jack ; but it is giving you a great deal of trouble. 

Abs, Not in the least — I beg you won't mention 
it — No trouble in the world, I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind. — What it is to have a 
friend !^You couldn't be my second, could you, 
Jack? 

Abs. Why no, Bob— not in this affair — it would 
not be quite so proper. 

Acre$. Well, then, I must get my friend sir 
Lucius. I shall have your good wishes, however, 
Jack? 

Abs. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring 
for the captain. 

Abs. I'll come instantly. — [Ejeit Servant] Well, 
my little hero, success attend you. lOoing. 

Acres. Stay — stay, Jack. — If Beverley should 
ask you what kind of a man your friend Acres is, do 
teU him I am a devil of a fellow — will you* Jack ? 

Abs. To be sure I shall. Ill say you are a 
determined dog — hey. Bob ! 

Acres. Ay, do, do^and if that frightens him, 
egad, perhaps he mayn't come. So tell him I 
generally kill a man a-week ; will you. Jack ? 

Abs. I will, I will ; I'll say you are called in the 
country Fighting Bob. 

Acres. Right — ^right — 'tis all to prevent mis- 
chief ; for I don't want to take his life if I clear my 
honour. 

Abs. No ! — that's very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don't wish me to kill him— do 
you, Jack ? 

C 3 
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Abs. No, upon my soul, I do not But a devil 
of a fellow, hey ? {.Going. 

Acres. True, true — but stay — stay. Jack — you 
may add, that you never saw me in such a rage 
before — a most devouring rage ! 

Aba, I will, [ will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack — a determined dog I 

Abs. Ay, ay. Fighting Bob ! IBxnaU teveraUif. 



SCENE II. — ^Mrs. Malapropos Lodgings. 

Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia. 

Mrs, MeU. Why, thou perverse one ! — tell me 
what you can object to him ? Isn*t he a handsome 
man ? — ^tell me that. A genteel man ? a pretty 
figure of a man ? 

LgtL [Aside."] She little thinks whom she is 
praising ! — { Aloud.] So is Beverley, ma*am. 

Mrs. Mai. No caparisons, miss, if you please. 
Caparisons don't become a young woman. No ! 
Captain Absolute is indeed a line gentleman ! 

Lyd. Ay, the captain Absolute you have seen. 

lAside. 

Mrs. Mai. Then he's so well bred ; — so full of 
alacrity and adulation ! — and has so much to say 
for himself: — in such good language too! His 
physiognomy so grammatical ! Then his presence 
is so noble ! I protest when I saw him, I thought 
of what Hamlet says in the play : — 

** Hesperian curU— the front of Job himself !— 
An eye, like Bfarch, to threaten at command ! — 
A station, like Harry Mercury, new—'* 

Something about kissing — on a hill — ^however, the 
similitude struck me directly. 

Lyd. How enraged she'll be presently when she 
discovers her mistiiJce f lAside. 

Enter Serrant. 

Ser, Sir Anthony and captain Absolute are 
below, ma'am. 

Mrs, Mai. Show them up here. — [Ejnt Ser- 
vant] Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as 
becomes a young woman. Show your good breed- 
ing, at least, though you have forgot your duty. 

Lyd. Madam, I have told yon my resolution I — 
I shall not only give him no encouragement, but I 
won't even speak to, or look at him. 

IFUngt herself into a chair, utitXher fiueftrotn Uu door. 

Enter Sir Aktboivy Abbolutk and Captain Abbolittb. 

Sir Anth. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop ; come 
to mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty, — and 
difficulty enough I had to bring this fellow.— I 
don't know what's the matter ; but if I had not 
held him by force, he'd have given me the slip. 

Mrs. Mol, Yon have infinite trouble, sir An- 
thony, in the affair. 1 am ashamed for the cause ! 
— [Aside to Lydia.] Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech 
you I — pay your respects ! 

Sir Anth. 1 hope, madam, that Miss Languish 
has reflected on the worth of this gentleman, and 
the regard due to her aunt's choice, and my alliance. 
— [Aside to Captain Absolutv.] Now, Jack, 
speak to her. 

Abs. [Aside.] What the devtt shall I do I— 
[Aside to Sir Anthony.] You see, sir, she won't 
even look at me whilst you are here. I knew she 



wouldn't ! I told you so. Let me entreat yon, 
sir, to leave ns together I 

[fieenu to expostulate vrith his/aiXer. 

Lyd. [Aside.] I wonder I han't heard my aunt 
exclaim yet ! sure she can't have looked at him ! — 
perhaps their regimentals are alike, and she is 
something blind. 

Sir Anth. I say, sir, I won't stir a foot yet ! 

Mrs. Mai. I am sorry to say, sir Anthony, that 
my affluence over my niece is very small. — [Aside 
to Lydia.I Turn round, Lydia : I blush for you ! 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, that Miss 
Languish wiU assign what cause of dislike she can 
have to my son ! — [Aside to Captain Absolute.] 
Why don't yon begin. Jack ? — Speak, you puppy 
—•speak I 

Mrs. Mai. It is impossible, sir Anthony, she 
can have any. She will not say she has. — {Aside 
to Lydia.] Answer, hussy ! why don't you answer ? 

Sir Anth, Then, madam, I trust that a childish 
and hasty predilection will be no bar to Jack's 
happiness. — [Aside to Captain Absolute.] — 
Zounds ! sirrah ! why don't you speak ! 

Lyd. [Aside.] I think my lover seems as little 
inclined to conversation as myself. — How strangely 
blind my aunt must be ! 

Abs, Hem ! hem ! madam — ^hem ! — [Attempts to 
speakt then returns to Sir Anthony.] Faith ! sir, 
I am so confounded ! — and — so— so— confused ! — 
I told you I should be so, sir — I knew it. — The — 
the — tremor of my passion entirely takes away my 
presence of mind. 

Sir Anth. But it don't take away your voice, 
fool, does it ? — Go up, and speak to her directly ! 
[Captain Absolutb fnakes signs to Mrs. Malafbop to leave 
them together. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Anthony, shall we leave them 
together } — [Aside to Lydia.] Ah I you stubborn 
little vixen ! 

Sir Anth. Not yet, ma'am, not yet ! — [Aside to 
Captain Absolute.] What the devil are yon at ? 
unlock your jaws, sirrah, or — 

Abs. [Aside.] Now Heaven send she may be too 
sullen to look round ! — I must disguise my voice. 
— [Draws near Lydia, and speaks in a low hoarae 
tone.] Will not Miss Languish lend an ear to the 
mild accents of true love ? Will not — 

Sir Anth. What the devil ails the fellow ? Why 
don't you speak out ? — ^not stand croaking like a 
frog in a quinsy ! 

Abe. The — ^Uie— excess of my awe, and my — 
my — my modesty, quite choke me ! 

Sir Anth. Ah ! your modesty again I — ril tell 
you what. Jack ; if you don't speak out directly, 
and glibly too, I shall be in such a rage I — ^Mrs. 
Malaprop, I wish the lady would (avoor as with 
something more than a sidcfront. 

[Mra. Majulprop seems to dtide Ltdia. 

Abs. [Aside.] So all will out, I see I — [Goes up 
to Lydia, speaks softly.] Be not surprised, my 
Lydia, suppress all surprise at present. 

Lyd. [Aside.] Heavens ! 'tis Beverley's voice ! 
Sore he can't have imposed on Sir Anthony too ! — 
[Looks round by degrees, then starts up.] Is this 
possible 1— my Beverley 1 — ^how can this be ?— my 
Beverley } 

Abs. Ah ! 'tis all over. lAside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley ! — ^the devil — Beverley J — 
What can the girl mean ? — ^This is my son Jack 
Absolute. 
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Mrs, Mai. For shame, hussy I for shame ! — 
your head ruDs so on that fellow, that you have him 
always ia your eyes ! — ^beg captain Absolute's 
pardon directly. 

Lyd. I see no captain Absolute, but my loved 
Beverley ! 

Sir Anth, Zounds I the girl's mad I — ^her brain's 
tamed by reading. 

Mrt. Mai. O' my conscience, I believe so I— 
What do you mean by Beverley, hussy? — You saw 
captain Absolute before to-day ; there he is — your 
husband that shall be. 

LyiL With all my soul, ma'am — ^when I refuse 
my Beverley — 

Sir Anlh. Oh ! she's as mad as Bedlam 1 — or 
has this fellow being playing us a r(^;ue's trick I — 
Come here, sirrah, who the devil are you ? 

Ahs. Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself; 
but rU endeavour to recoUect. 

Sir Anth. Are you my son or not ?»-answer for 
your mother, you dog, if you won't for me. 

Mrs, Mai. Ay, sir, who are you ? O mercy ! I 
begin to suspect ! — 

Abs. [Ande."] Ye powers'of impudence, befriend 
me ! — [Aloud.'^ Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am 
your wife's son : and that I sincerely believe my- 
self to be yours also, I hope my duty has always 
shown. — Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most respect- 
ful admirer, and shall be proud to add affectionate 
nephew. — I need not tell my Lydia, that she sees 
ber fiedthful Beverley, who, knowing the singular 
generosity of her temper, assumed that name and 
a station, which has proved a test of the most dis- 
interested love, which he now hopes to enjoy in 
a more elevated character. 

Lyd. So ! — there will be no elopement after all ! 

iSuUenly. 

Sir Anth, Upon my soul. Jack, thou art a very 
impudent fellow ! to do you justice, I think I never 
saw a piece of more consummate assurance ! 

Abs. Oh, you flatter me, sir, — ^you compliment 
—'tis my modesty you know, sir — ^my modesty that 
has stood in my way. 

Sir Anth. Well, I am glad you are not the dull, 
insensible varlet you pretended to be, however ! — 
I'm glad you have made a fool of your father, you 
dog — I am. So this was your penitence^ your duty 
and obedience ! — I thought it was damned sudden 1 
You never heard their names before, not you ! — 
what the Languishes of Worcestershire, hey ? — 
if jfou could please me in the affair it was all you 
desired f — Ah ! you dissembling villain !— What ! 
[Pointing to Lydia] she squints donU she 9 — a 
little red-haired girl ! — hey ? — Why, you hypocri- 
tical yoong rascal !— 1 wonder you an't ashamed 
to hold up your head ! 

Abs. "Tis with difBculty, sir. — I am confused — 
Tery much confused, as you must perceive. 

Mrs. Mai. O Lud ! Sir Anthony !— a new light 
breaks in upon me ! — hey ! — how \ what I captain, 
did you write the letters then ? — ^What — am I to 
thank you for the elegant compilation of an old 
weather-beaten she-dragon — hey ! — O mercy ! — 
was it yon that reflected on my parts of speech ? 

Abs. Dear sir ! my modesty vrill be overpow- 
ered at last, if you don't assist me. — I shall cer- 
tainly not be able to stand it ! 

Sir Anth. Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we 
must foiiget and forgive ;— odds life ! matters have 
taken so clever a turn all of a sudden, that I could 



find in my heart to be so good-humoured ! and 
so gallant 1 hey ! Mrs. Malaprop ! 

Mrs* Mai. Well, sir Anthony, since you desire 
it, we will not anticipate the past ! — so mind, 
young people— our retrospection will be all to the 
future. 

Sir Anth. Come, we must leave them together ; 
Mrs. Malaprop, they long to fly into each other's 
arms, I warrant ! — Jack — isn't the cheek as I 
said, hey ? — and the eye, you rogue ! — and the lip 
— hey ? Come, Mrs. MaUprop, we'll not disturb 
their tenderness — ^theirs is the time of life for hap- 
piness ! — Youth* s the season made for joy — [Sings] 
— hey ! — Odds life ! I'm in such spirits, — 1 don't 
know what I could not do t — Permit me, ma'am — 
[Gives his hand to Mrs. Malaprop.] Tol-:de- 
rol — 'gad, I should like to have a little fooling 
myself — ^ToUde-rol! de-rol. 

[Exit iinging and handing Mrs. BIalafrop.— Lyoia sits 
tuUenljf in her chair. 

Abs. [Aside.} So much thought bodes me no 
good. — [Aloud.} So grave, Lydia! 

Lyd. Sir 1 

Abs. [Aside.] So ! — egad ! I thought as much ! 
— that damned monosyllable has firoze me ! — 
[Aloud.] What, Lydia, now that we are as happy 
in our friends' consent, as in our mutual vows — 

Lyd. Friends' consent indeed ! [PeevUhiy. 

Abs. Come, come, we must lay aside some of 
our romance — a little wealth and comfort may be 
endured after all. And for your fortune, the law- 
yers shall make such settlements as — 

Lyd. Lawyers ! I hate lawyers ! 

Abs. Nay, then, we will not wait for their linger- 
ing forms, but instantly procure the licence, and — 

Lyd. The licence ! — 1 hate licence ! 

Abs. Oh my love ! be not so unkind ! — thus let 
me entreat— [Kneeling, 

Lyd. Psha ! — what signifies kneeling, when you 
know I must have you ? 

Abs. [Rising.] Nay, madam, there shall be no 
constraint upon your inclinations, 1 promise you. 
— If 1 have lost your heart — I resign the rest — 
[Aside.] 'Gad, I must try what a little spirit will 
do. 

Lyd. [Rising.] Then, sir, let me tell you, the 
interest you had there was acquired by a mean, 
unmanly imposition, and deserves the punishment 
of fraud. — What, you have been treating me like a 
child ! — ^humouring my romance ! and laughing, I 
suppose, at your success ! 

Abs. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me — 
only hear — . 

Lyd. So, while I fondly imagined we were de- 
ceiving my relations, and flattered myself that I 
should outwit and incense them all — behold my 
hopes are to be crushed at once, by my aunt's con- 
sent and approbation — and I am myself the only 
dupe at last! — [Walking about in a heat.] But 
here, sir, here is the picture — Beverley's picture ! 
[takirig a miniature from her bosom] which I have 
worn, night and day, in spite of threats and en- 
treaties !— -There, sir ; [flings it to him] and be 
assured I throw the original from my heart as 
easily. 

Abs. Nay, nay, ma'am, we will not differ as to 
that. — Here, [taking out a picture] here is Miss 
Lydia Languish. — What a difference ! — ay, there 
is the heavenly assenting smile that first gave soul 
and spirit to my hopes ! — those are the lips which 
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sealed a tow, as yet scarce dry in Capid's calendar ! 
and there the haif-resentfal blush, that would have 
checked the ardour of my thanks ! — ^Well, all that's 
past i^-all overindeed ! — There, madam-^inbeauty, 
that copy is not equal to you, but in my mind its 
merit over the original, in being stiU the same, is 
such — that — ^I cannot find in my heart to part with 
1^ {.Putt it up again, 

Lyd. [Softening.'] Tis your own doing, sir — I, 
I, I suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Abs, O, most certainly — sure, now, this is much 
better than being in love ] — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^there's 
some spirit in this ! — ^What signifies breaking some 
scores of solemn promises : — all that's of no con- 
sequence, you know. — To be sure people will say, 

that miss didn't know her own mind ^but never 

mind that ! Or, perhaps, they may be ill-natured 
enough to hint, that the gentleman grew tired of 
the lady and forsook her— but don't let that fret 
you. 

Lyd, There is no bearing his insolence. 

ZBurttt into tears. 

Re-enter Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Aitthokv Absolutb. 

Mrs, MaL Come, we must interrupt your bill- 
ing and cooing awhile. 

Lyd. This is worse than your treachery and 
deceit, you base ingrate ! [Sobbing. 

Sir ArUh. What the devil's the matter now !— 
Zounds 1 Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing 
and cooing 1 ever heard ! — but what the dense is 
the meaning of it ?— I am quite astonished ! 

Ahs. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Med. Oh mercy ! — I'm quite analysed, 
for my part!— Why, Lydia, what is the reason of 
this? 

Lyd. Ask the gentleman, ma'am. 

Sir Anth, Zounds ! I shall be in a frenzy ! — 
Why, Jack, yon are not come out to be any one else, 
are you ? 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, sir, there's no more trick, is 
there ? — ^you are not like Cerberus, three gentle- 
men at once, are you ? 

Abs. You'll not let me speak— I say the lady 
can account for this much better than I can. 

Lyd. Ma'am, you once commanded me never to 
think of Beverley again— there is the man — I now 
obey you : for, from this moment, I renounce him 
for ever. [Exit 

Mrs. Mai. O merey 1 and miracles ! what a turn 
here is — why sure, captain, you haven't behaved 
disrespectfuUy to my niece. 

Sir Anth. Ha ! ha ! ha !— ha ! ha ! ha t— now I 
see it Ha ! ha ! ha ! — now I see it — you have 
been too lively, Jack. 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word — 

Sir Anth. Come, no lying, Jack — I'm sure 'twas 
so. 

Mrs. Mai. O Lud ! sir Anthony ! — O fy, cap- 
tain! 

Abs. Upon my soul, ma'am — 

Sir Anth. Come, no excuses, Jack ; why, your 
father, you rogue, was so before you : — the blood 
of the Absolutes was always impatient.— Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! poor little Lydia ! why, you\e frightened her, 
you dog, you have. 

Abs. By all that's good, sir 

Sir Anth. Zounds ! say no more, I tell yon- 
Mrs. Malaprop shall make your peace. — You must 
make his peace, Mrs. Malaprop : — ^you must tell 



her 'tis Jack's way — ^tell her 'tis aU our ways — it 
runs in the blood of our family! — ^Come away, 
Jack — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mrs. Malaprop — a young 
villain ! [Pushing him <mt. 

Mrs. Mai. O ! sir Anthony !— O fy, captain ! 

[Exeunt severaUy. 



SCENE III.— 7%« North Parade. 

Entffr Sir Lucrus OTrtoorr. 

Sir Luc. I wonder where this captain Absolute 
hides himself! Upon my conscience ! these officers 
are always in one's way in love affairs : — I remem- 
ber I might have married lady Dorothy Carmine, 
if it had not been for a little rogue of a mqor, who 
ran away with her before she could get a sight of 
me ! And I wonder too what it is the ladies can 
see in them to be so fond of them — unless it be a 
touch of the old serpent in 'em, that makes the 
little creatures be caught, like vipers, with a bit of 
red cloth. Ha I isn't this the captain coming ? — 
faith it is !— There is a probability of succeeding 
about that fellow, that is mighty provoking ! Who 
the devil is he talking to ? [Steps aside. 

Enter Captain ABsoLtrrB. 

Abs. [Aside.'] To what fine purpose I have been 
plotting ? a noble reward for all my schemes, upon 
my soul!— a little gipsy I— I did not think her 
romance could have made her so damned absurd 
either. 'Sdeath, I never was in a worse humour 
in my life ! — I could cut my own throat, or any 
other person's, with the greatest pleasure in the 
world ! 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith ! I'm in the luck of it. I 
never could have found him in a sweeter temper 
for my purpose — to be sure I'm just come in the 
nick ! Now to enter into conversation with him, 
and so quarrel genteelly.— [Goe« up to Captain 
Absolute.] With regard to that matter, cap- 
tain, I must beg leave to differ in opinion with 
you. 

Abs. Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant : — because, sir, I happened just 
then to be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir Luc. lliat's no reason. For give me leave 
to tell you, a man may think an untruth as well as 
speak one. 

^ Abs. Very true, sir ; but if a man never utters 
his thoughts, I should think they might stand a 
chance of escaping controversy. 

Sir Liu;. Then, sir, you differ in opinion with 
me, which amounts to the same thing. 

Abs. Hark'ee, sir Lucius ; if I had not before 
known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, I 
should not have discovered it at this interview : for 
what you can drive at, unless you mean to quarrel 
with me, I cannot conceive ! 

Sir Luc. I humbly thank you, sir, for the quick- 
ness of your apprehension. — [Bowing.'] You have 
named the very thing I would be at. 

Abs. Very weU, sir ; I shall certainly not balk 
your inclinations. — But I should be glad you would 
please to explain your motives. 

Sir Luc. Pray, sir, be easy ; the quarrel is a 

very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we should only 

^ spoil it by trying to explain it. However, your 

memory is very short, or you could not have foigot 
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an affront yon passed on me within this weekw — So, 
no more, hut name yonr time and place. 

Abs, Well, sir, since you are so hent on it, the 
sooner the better ; let it be this evening — here, by 
the Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be inter- 
mpted. 

Sir Luc, Faith ! that same interruption in affairs 
of this nature shows very great ill-breediog. — I 
don't know what's the reason, but in England, if a 
thing of this kind gets wind, people make such a 
pother, that a gentleman can never fight in peace 
and quietness. However, if it's the same to you, 
captain, I should take it as a particular kindness if 
you'd let us meet in Kings-Mead-Fields, as a 
Bttle business will call me there about six o'clock, 
and I may despatch both matters at once. 

Abt. 'Tis the same to me exactly. A little 
after six, tiien, we will discuss this matter more 
aerioualv. 

Sir Lttc If you please, sir ; there will be very 
pretty small-sword light, though it won't do for a 
long shot. — So that matter's settled, and my mind's 

at ease ! lExU. 

Enter FaitlklanI). 

Ab9, Well met ! I was going to look for you. — 
O Panlkland ! all the demons of spite and disap- 
pointment have conspired against me ! I'm so 
Texed, that if I had not the prospect of a resource 
in being knocked o' the head by-and-by, I should 
scarce have spirits to tell you the cause. 

Faulk. What can you mean? — Has Lydia 
changed her mind? — I should have thought her 
duty and inclination would now have pointed to 
the same object. 

Abt. Ay, just as the eyes do of a person who 
squints : when her love-eye was fixed on me, 
t'other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued : but 
when duty bid her point that the same way, off 
t'other turned on a swivel, and secured its retreat 
with a frown ! 

Faulk. But what's the resource you — 

Abs. Oh, to wind up the whole, a good-natured 
Irishman here has — [Mimieking Sir Lucius] — 
begged leave to have the pleasure of cutting my 
throat ; and I mean to indulge him — ^that's all. 

Faulk. Prithee, be serious ! 

Aha» 'Tis fact, upon my soul ! Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger— you know him by sight — ^for some 
sffront, which I am sure I never intended, has 
obliged me to meet him this evening at six o'clock : 
'tis on that account I wished to see you ; you must 
go with me. 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure. 
Sir Lucius shall explain himself, and I dare say 
matters may be accommodated. — But this evening, 
did you say ? I wish it had been any other 

time. 

Abs» Why ? there will be light enough : there 
will (as sir Lucius says^ be very pretty small-sword 
light, thoui^h it will not do for a long shot. — Con- 
found his long shots ! 



Faulk. But I am myself a good deal ruffled by 
a difference I have had with Julia. My vile tor- 
menting temper has made me treat her so cruelly, 
that I shall not be myself till we are reconciled. 

Aba. By heavens ! Faulkland, you don't deserve 
her! 

Enter Servant, gives Faulklakd a letter, and exit. 

Faulk. Oh, Jack ! this is from Julia. I dread to 
open it ! I fear it may be to take a last leave ! — 
perhaps to bid me return her letters, and restore — 
Oh, how I suffer for my folly ! 

Aha. Here, let me see. — ITakea the letter and 
opens it.'] Ay, a final sentence, indeed I — 'tis all 
over with you, fidth ! 

Faulk. Nay, Jack, don't keep me in sus- 
pense 1 

Abs. Hear then. — [Reads.] As I am convinced 
that my dear Faulkland^s own reJUcUons have 
already upbraided him for hie last unkindneas to 
me, I will not add a word on the atihject. I wish 
to apeak with you aa aoon aa posaible. Youra ever 
and truly, Julia. — ^There's stubbornness and re- 
sentment for you ! — [Givea him the letter."] Why, 
man, you don't seem one whit the happier at this ! 

Faulk. O yes, I am ; but—but — 

Aba. Confound your huts I you never hear any- 
thing that would make another man bless himself, 
but you immediately damn it with a but ! 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own 
honestly — don't you think there is something for- 
ward, something indelicate, in this haste to forgive? 
Women should never sue for reconciliation : that 
should always come from us. They should retain 
their coldness till wooed to kindness ; and their 
pardon, like their love, should ** not unsought be 
won." 

Abs. I have not patience to listen to you ! 
thou'rt incorrigible ! so say no more on the sub- 
ject. I must go to settle a few matters. Let me 
see you before six, remember, at my lodgings. A 
poor industrious deril like me, who have toiled, 
and drudged, and plotted to gain my ends, and am 
at last disappointed by other people's folly, may in 
pity be allowed to swear and grumble a little ; but 
a captious sceptic in love, a slave to fretfulness and 
whim, who has no difficulties but of his own creat- 
ing, is a subject more fit for ridicule than com- 
passion ! iEjrit. 

Faulk. I feel his reproaches ; yet I would not 
change this too exquisite nicety for the gross con- 
tent with which he tramples on the thorns of love ! 
His engaging me in this duel has started an idea 
in my head, which I will instantly pursue. I'll use 
it as the touchstone of Julia's sincerity and disin- 
terestedness. If her love prove pure and sterling 
ore, my name will rest on it with honour ; and 
once I've stamped it there, I lay aside my doubts 
for ever ! But if the dross of selfishness, the allay 
of pride, predominate, 'twill be best to leave her as 
a toy for some less cautious fool to sigh for ! lExit. 
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SCENE I. — Julia's Dretsing-Room* 
Julia dUeovered alcne. 



Jul, How this message has alarmed me 1 what 
dreadfal accident can he mean ? why such charge 
to be alone ? — O Fanlkland ! — how many unhappy 
moments — how many tears have you cost me ! 

Enter FAui.Ki.Ain>. 

Jul. What means this? — why this caution, 
Faulkland ? 

Faulk, Alas ! Julia, I am come to take a long 
fiu'ewell. 

Jul, Heavens ! what do you mean ? 

Faulk, You see before you a wretch, whose life 
is forfeited. — Nay, start not I — the infirmity of my 
temper has drawn all this misery on me. — I left 
you fretful and passionate — an untoward accident 
drew me into a quarrel — ^the event is, that I must 
fly this kingdom instantly. — O Julia, had I been 
so fortunate as to have called you mine entirely, 
before this mischance had fallen on me, I should 
not 80 deeply dread my banishment ! 

Jul. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune : had these adverse cir- 
cumstances arisen from a less fatal cause, I should 
have felt strong comfort in the thought that I could 
now chase from your bosom every doubt of the 
warm sincerity of my love. My heart has long 
known no other guardian — I now entrust my per- 
son to your honour — we will fly together. When 
safe from pursuit, my father's will may be fulfilled 
•^and I receive a legal claim to be the partner of 
your sorrows, and tenderest comforter. Then on 
the bosom of your wedded Julia, you may lull your 
keen regret to slumbering ; while virtuous love, 
with a dberub's hand, shfdl smooth the brow of 
upbraiding thought, and plack the thorn from com- 
punction. 

Faulk, O Julia I 1 am bankrupt in gratitude ! 
but the time is so pressing,, it calls on you for so 
hasty a resolution. — Would you not wish some 
hours to weigh the advantages you forego, and 
what little compensation poor Faulkland can make 
you beside his solitary love ? 

Jul. I ask not a moment. — No, Faulkland, I 
have loved you for yourself : and if I now, more 
than ever, prize the solemn engagement which so 
long has pledged us to each other, it is because it 
leaves no room for hard aspersions on my fame, 
and puts the seal of duty to an act of love. — But 
let us not linger. —Perhaps this delay — 

Faulk. 'Twill be better I should not venture 
out again till dark. — Yet am I grieved to think 
what numberless distresses will press heavy on 
your gentle disposition ! 

Jul. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by 
this unhappy act — I know not whether *tis so — 
but sure that alone can never make us unhappy. — 
The little I have will be sufficient to support us ; 
and exile never should be splendid. 

Faulk, Ay, but in such an abject state of life, 
my wounded pride perhaps may increase the na- 
tural fretfiilness of my temper, till I become a rude, 
morose companion, beyond your patience to endure. 



Perhaps the recollection of a deed my consctence 
cannot justify may haunt me in such gloomy and 
unsocial fits, that I shall hate the tenderness that 
would relieve me, break from your arms, and 
quarrel with your fondness ! 

Jul, If your thoughts should assume so unhappy 
a bent, you will the more want some mild and 
affectionate spirit to watch over and console you : 
one who, by bearing your infirmities with gentie- 
ness and resignation, may teach you so to bear the 
evils of your fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to the quick ! 
and with this useless device I throw away all my 
doubts. How shall I plead to be forgiven this last 
unworthy effect of my resdess, unsatisfied disposi- 
tion? 

Jul, Has no such disaster happened as you re- 
lated .' 

Faulk, I am ashamed to own that it was pre- 
tended ; yet in pity, Julia, do not kill me with 
resenting a fault which never can be repeated : but 
sealing, this once, my pardon, let me to-morrow, 
in the face of Heaven, receive my future guide and 
monitress, and expiate my past folly by years of 
tender adoration. 

Jul. Hold, Faulkland ! — that you are free from 
a crime, which I before feared to name. Heaven 
knows how siacerely I rejoice ! These are tears 
of thankfulness for that ! But that your cruel 
doubts should have uiged yon to an imposition 
that has wrung my heart, gives me now a pang, 
more keen than I can express I 

Faulk, By Heavens ! Julia — 

JuL Yet hear me.— My father loved you, Faulk^ 
land ! and you preserved the life that tender parent 
gave me ; in his presence 1 pledged my hand — 
joyfully pledged it — where before I had given my 
heart. When, soon after, I lost that parent, it 
seemed to me that Providence had, in Faulkland, 
shown me whither to transfer, without a pause, my 
grateful duty, as well as my affection : hence I 
have been content to bear from you what pride 
and delicacy would have forbid me from another. 
I will not upbraid you, by repeating how you have 
trifled with my sincerity. — 

Fauik, I confess it all ! yet hear — 

Jul. After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been insulted 
with a new probation of my sincerity, as cruel as 
unnecessary ! I now see it is not in your nature 
to be content or confident in love. With this con- 
viction — I never will be yours. While I had hopes 
that my persevering attention, and unreproaching 
kindness, might in time reform your temper, I 
should have been happy to have gained a dearer 
influence over you ; but 1 will not ftimish you with 
a licensed power to keep alive an incorrigible fault, 
at the expense of one who never would contend 
with you. 

Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul and honour, 
if after this — 

Jul, But one word more. — As my faith has once 
been given to you, I never will barter it with an- 
other. — I shall pray for your happiness with the 
truest sincerity ; and the dearest blessing I can ask 
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of HeaYen to send you will be to oharra yon from 
that unhappy temper, which alone has prevented 
the performance of our solemn engagement. AH 
I request of you is, that you will yourself reflect 
upon this infirmity, and when you number up the 
many true delights it has deprired you of, let it 
not be your least regret, that it lost you the love 
I of one who would have followed you in beggary 
through the world ! lExit. 

Faulk. She's gone ! — for ever I — There was an 
awful resolution in her manner, that rivetted me to 
my place. — O fool ! — dolt ! — ^barbarian ! Cursed 
as I am, with more imperfections than my fellow- 
wretches, land Fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub 
to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have driven her 
from my side ! — I must now haste to my appoint- 
ment. Well, my mind is tuned for such a scene. 
I shall wish only to become a principal in it, and 
reverse the tale my cursed folly put me upon forg- 
ing here. — O Love ! — tormentor I — fiend ! — whose 
iiJIaence, like the moon's, acting on men of dull 
souls, makes idiots of them, but meeting subtler 
spirits, betrays their course, and urges sensibility 
to madness ! lExiL 

Enter Ltdia and Maid. 

Maid, My mistress, ma'am, I know, was here 
just now — perhaps she is only in the next room. 

IBxit. 

Lyd, Heigh-ho ! Though he has used me so, 

this fellow runs strangely in my head. I believe 

one lecture from my grave cousin will make me 

recall him, 

Re-mter Julia. 

O Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite 
for consolation. — Ludl child, what's the matter 
with you ! You have been crying ! — I'll be hanged 
if that Faulkland has not been tormenting you ! 

Jul. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness ! 
— Something has flurried me a little. Nothing that 
you can guess at.— [Atide.'] I would not accuse 
Faulkiand to a sister ! 

Ljfd. Ah ! whatever vexations you may have, I 
can assure you mine surpass them. You know 
who Beverley proves to be ? 

Jul, 1 vrill now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. 
Faulkland had before informed me of the whole 
affair. Had young Absolute been the person you 
took him for, I should not have accepted your con- 
fidence on the subject, without a serious endeavour 
to counteract your caprice. 

Lyd. So, then, I see I have been deceived by 
every one ! But I don't care^Ill never have him. 

Jul. Nay, Lydia — 

Lyd. Why, is it not provoking ? when I thought 
we vvere coming to the prettiest distress imagina- 
ble, to ^od myself made a mere Smithfield bargain 
of at last ! There, had I projected one of the most 
sentimental elopements ! — so becoming a disguise ! 
— so amiable a ladder of ropes ! — Conscious moon 
—four horses — Scotch parson — with such surprise 
to Mrs. Malaprop — and such paragraphs in the 
newspapers '. — Oh, I shall die with disappoint- 
ment ! 

Jul. I don't wonder at it ! 

Lyd. Now — sad reverse I — what have I to ex- 
pect, but, after a deal of flimsy preparation with a 
bishop's licence, and my aunt's blessing, to go sim- 
pering up to the altar ; or perhaps be cried three 
times in a country church, and have an unmannerly 



fat clerk ask the consent of eveij butcher in the 
parish to join John Absolute and Lydia Languish, 
spinster ! Oh, that I should live to hear myself 
odled spinster ! 

JuL Melancholy, indeed ! 

Lyd. How mortifying, to remember the dear 
delicious shifts I used to be put to, to gain half a 
minute's conversation with this fellow ! How (^en 
have I stole forth, in the coldest night in January, 
and found him in the garden, stuck like a dripping 
statue ! There would he kneel to me in the snow, 
and sneese and cough so pathetically ! he shivering 
with cold and I with apprehension ! and while the 
freezing blast numbed our joints, how warmly would 
he press me to pity his flame, and glow with mu- 
tual ardour 1 — ^Ah, Julia, that was something like 
being in love. 

Jul. If I were in spirits, Lydia, I should chide 
you only by laughing heartily at you ; but it suits 
more the situation of my mind, at present, ear- 
nestly to entreat you not to let a man, who loves 
you with sincerity, suflFer that unhappiness from 
your caprice, which I know too well caprice can 
inflict. 

Lyd. O Lud I what has brought my aunt here ? 

Enter Mrs. Malaprop, Fao, and Datto. 

Mrs. Mai. So I so 1 here's fine work I — here's 
fine suicide, paracide, and simulation, going on in 
the fields ! and sir Anthony not to be found to pre- 
vent the antistrophe ! 

Jul. For Heaven's sake, madam, what's the 
meaning of this ? 

Mrs. Mai. That gentleman can tell you — 'twas 
he enveloped the afiair to me. 

Lyd. Do, sir, will you, inform us ? [To Fao. 

Fag. Ma'am, I should hold myself very deficient 
in every requisite that forms the man of breeding, 
if I delayed a moment to give all the information 
in my power to a lady so deeply interested in the 
affair as you are. 

Lyd. But quick ! quick, sir ! 

Fag. True, ma'am, as you say, one should be 
quick in divulging matters of this nature; for 
should we be tedious, perhaps while we are flou- 
rishing on the subject* two or three lives may be 
lost! 

Lyd. O patience! — Do, ma'am, for Heaven's 
sake ! tell us what is the matter ? 

Mrs. MaL Why, murder's the matter ! slaugh- 
ter's the matter ! killing's the matter ! — but he can 
tell you the perpendiculars. 

Lyd. Then, prithee, sir, be brief. 

Fag. Why then, ma'am, as to murder — I can- 
not take upon me to say — and as to slaughter, or 
manslaughter, that will be as the jury finds it. 

Lyd. But who, sir — who are engaged in this ? 

Fag. Faith, ma'am, one is a young gentleman 
whom I should be very sorry anything was to hap- 
pen to — a very pretty behaved gentleman I We 
have lived much together, and always on terms. 

Lyd. But who is this ? who ! who ! who ! 

Fag. My master, ma'am — my master — I speak 
of my master. 

Lyd. Heavens ! What, captain Absolute ! 

Mrs. MaL Oh^ to be sure, you are frightened 
now 1 

Jut. But who are with him, sir ? 

Fttg. As to the rest, ma'am, this gentleman can 
inform you better than I. 
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Jui. Do flpeak, frienA C^-^ ^^"^ 

Dan, Look'ee, my lady — ^by the mass ! there's 
mischief going on. Folks don't use to meet for 
amusement with fire-arms, firelocks, fire-engines, 
fire-screens, fire-office, and the deyil knows what 
other crackers beside ! — ^This, my lady, I say, has 
an angry faroar. 

Jul. But who is there beside captain Absolute, 
friend? 

Dav, My poor master — under favour for men- 
tioning him first. You know me, my lady — I am 
David — and my master of course is, or was, squire 
Acres. Then comes squire Faulkland. 

«/«/. Do, ma'am, let us instantly endeavour to 
prevent mischief. 

Mrs. Mai. O fy ! — ^it would be very inelegant 
in us : — ^we should only participate things. 

Dao. Ah ! do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives — ^they 
are desperately given, believe me. — Above all, 
there is that blood-thirsty Philistine, sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. 

Mrs. MdL Sir Lucius O'Trigger ? O mercy I 
have they drawn poor little dear sir Lucius into 
the scrape? — ^Why, how you stand, girl ! you have 
no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire petre- 
factions I 

Lyd, What are we to do, madam ? 

Mrs. Mai. Why fly with the utmost felicity, to 
be sure, to prevent mischief ! — Here, friend, yon 
can show us the place ? 

Fag. If you please, ma'am, I will conduct you. 
•i^David, do you look for sir Anthony. lEsit David. 

Mrs. Mai. Come, girls! this gentleman will 
eihort us. — Come, sir, you're our envoy — ^lead the 
way. and we'll precede. 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies for the world ! 

Mrs. Mai. You^re sure you know the spot ? 

Fag. I think I can find it, ma'am ; and one good 
thing is, we shall hear the report of the pistol as 

we draw near, so we can't well miss them ; never 

fear, ma'am, never fear. \,Exeuntt he talking. 



SCENE IL^The South Parade. 

EnUr Captain AnaoLinrB, putting hit sword under his 

great-coat. 

Ahs. A sword seen in the streets of Bath would 
raise as great an alarm as a mad dog. — How pro- 
voking this is in Faulkland ! — ^never punctual ! I 
shall be obliged to go without him at last. — Oh, 
the devil 1 here's sir Anthony ! how shall I 
escape him ' 

IMifJBIits up his face, and takes a circle to go <^. 

Enter Sir AjfTHonv Absoluts. 

Sir Anth. How one may be deceived at a little 
distance I only that I see he don't know me, I could 
have sworn that was Jack ! — Hey ! Gadfs life it 
is. — Why, Jack, what are you afraid of? hey I — 
sure I'm right. — ^Why Jack, Jack Absolute ! 

[Goes up to him. 

Abs. Really, sir, you have the advantage of me : 
— I don't remember ever to have had the honour 
— my name is Saunderson, at your service. 

Sir Anth. Sir, I beg your pardon — I took you 
— hey ? — why, zounds ! it i9--Stay<— [LooXrf up 
to his face."] So, so— your humble servant, Mr. 



Saunderson! Why, yon scoundrel, what tricks 
are you after now ? 

Abs. Oh, a joke, sir, a joke ! I came here on 
purpose to look for yon, sir. 

Sir Anth. You did ! well, I am glad you were 
so lucky : — ^but what are you muflied up so for ? — 
what's this for ? — ^hey ? 

Abs. 'Tis cool, sir ; isn't ? — ^rather chilly some- 
how: — ^but I shall be late— I have a particular 
engagement. 

Sir Anth. Stay ! — ^Why, I thought you were 
looking for me ? — Pray, Jack, where is't you are 
going? 

Abs. Going, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay, where are you going ? 

Abs. Where am I going ? 

Sir Anth, You unmannerly puppy ! 

Abs. I was going, sir, to — to — to— to Lydia — 
sir, to Lydia — to make matters up if I could ; — 
and I was looking for you, sir, to— to — 

^•V Anih. To go with you, I suppose. — Well, 
come along. 

Abs. Oh ! zounds ! no, sir, not for the world ! 
—I wished to meet with you, sir, — ^to — to— to — 
You find it cool, I'm sure, sir — ^you'd better not 
stay out. 

Sir Anth. Cool 1— not at aIU-.Wel], Jack— and 
what will you say to Lydia ? 

Abs. Oh, sir, beg her pardon, humour her — 
promise and vow: — ^but I detain you, sir — con- 
sider the cold air on your gout. 

Sir Anth. Oh, not at all ! not at all ! I'm in 
no hurry. — Ah ! Jack, you youngsters, when once 
you are wounded here — [Putting his hand to Cap- 
tain Absolute's breast,^ Hey I what the dense 
have you got here ? 

Abs. Nothing, sir — nothing. 

Sir Anth. What's this ? — here's something 
damned hard. 

Abs. Oh, trinkets, sir I trinkets !— « bauble for 
Lydia! 

Sir Anth. Nay, let me see your taste. — [Pulls 
his coat open, the sword falls.'} Trinkets! — a 
bauble for Lydia ! — Zounds ! sirrah, you are not 
goinK to cut her throat, are you ? 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — I thought it would divert 
you, sir, though I didn't mean to tell you till after- 
wards. 

Sir Anth. You didn't? — Yes, this is a very 
diverting trinket, truly I 

Abs. Sir, I'll explain to you. — ^You know, sir, 
Lydia is romantic, devilish romantic, and very 
absurd of course : now, sir, I intend, if she 
refuses to forgive me, to unsheath this sword, 
and swear — I'll fall upon its point, and expire at 
her feet ! 

Sir Anth. Fall upon a fiddlestick's end ! — 
why, I suppose it is the very thing that would 
please hpr.—Get along, yon fool ! 

Abs. Well, sir, you shall hear of my success— 
you shall hear. — O Lydia !— forgive me, or this 
pointed steel — says I. 

Sir Anth. O booby / stab away, and weleome 
— says she. — Get along ! — and damn your trinkets I 

[Exit Captain AaaoLifrB. 

Enter David, running, 

Dav. Stop him I stop him ! Murder! Thief! 
Fire ! — Stop fire ! Stop fire ! — O sir Anthony — 
call ! call ! bid 'm stop ! Murder ! ¥1re I 
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Sir Anth. Fire! Murder! where? 

Dav. Oons ! he's out of sight ! and I'm out of 
breath ! for my part I O sir Anthony, why didn't 
you stop him ? why didn't you stop him ? 

Sir Anih. Zouods ! the fellow s mad ! — Stop 
whom ? stop Jack ? 

Dav. Ay, the captain, sir ! — there's murder and 
slaughter — 

Sir Anth. Murder ! 

Dav. Ay, please you, sir Anthony, there's all 
kinds of murder, all sorts of slaughter to be seen 
in the fields : there's fighting going on, sir — bloody 
sword-and-gun fighting ! 

Sir Anth, Who are going to fight, dunoe ? 

Dav. Everybody that I know of, sir Anthony : 
—everybody is going to fight, my poor master, 
sir Lucius O'Trigger, your son, the captain — 

Sir Anth. Oh, the dog I I see his tricks. — Do 
you know the place ? 

Dav. King's-Mead-Fields. 

Sir Anih. You know the way ? 

Dav. Not an inch; but I'll call the mayor — 
aldermen— 4X>natables — churchwardens — and bea- 
dles — ^we can't be too many to part them. 

Sir Anth. Come along — give me your shoulder I 
we'll get assistance as we go— the lying villain ! — 
Well, I shall be in such a frenzy I — So— this 



the history of his trinkets ! I'll bauble him ! 

ISxeunt. 



SCENE Wl.-^ King't-Mtad-Fieldt. 
Enter Sir Lucius OTrioobr and Acnxs, with pittoU. 

Aem. By my valour! then, sir Lucius, forty 
yards is a good distaooe. Odds levels and aims ! 
— I say it is a good distance. 

Sir Lve. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces ? 
npon my consdenoe, Mr. Acres, vou must leave 
those things to me. — Stay now — 1 11 show you. — 
IMeaturea paeet aUmg the ttage.^ There now, 
that is a very pretty distance — ^a pretty gentleman's 
distance. 

Acres. Zounds! we might as well fight in a 
aentry*box I I tell you, sir Lucius, the farther he 
is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir Luo. Faith ! then I suppose you would aim 
at him best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Sir Luc. No, sir Lucius ; but I should think 
forty or eight-and-thirty yards — 

Sir Luc. Pho ! pho! nonsense! three or four 
feet between the mouths of your pistols is as good 
as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no ! — by my valour ! there 
is no merit in killing him so near : do, my dear 
sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot : 
— a long shot, sir Lucius, if you love me ! 

Sir Luc. Well, the gentleman's friend and I 
must settle that. — But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in 
case of an accident, is there any littie will or com- 
mission I could execute for you ? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you, sir Lucius — 
but I don't understand — 

Sir Luc, Why, you may think there's no being 
shot at without a little risk — and if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it — 1 say it will 
be no time then to be bothering you about family 
matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Sir Luc, For instance, now— if that should be 



the case*>wou]d you choose to be pickled and sent 
home ? or would it be the same to you to lie here 
in the Abbey ? — I'm told there is very snug lying 
in the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled ! — Snug lying in the Abbey ! — 
Odds tremors ! sir Lucius, don't talk so ! 

Sir Luc, I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were 
engaged in sn aifair of this kind before ? 

Acres. No, sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Luc. Ah I that's a pity 1^-there's nothing 
like being used to a thing. — Fray now, how would 
you receive the gentleman's shot ? 

Acres. Odds files! — I've practised that — there, 
sir Lucius — there ! — [Puts himse{f in an attitude.] 
A side-front, hey ? Odd ! I'll make myself small 
. enough : 111 stand edgeways. 

Sir Luc. Now — ^you're quite out — ^for if you 
stand so when I take my aim — [IcveUin; at him. 

Acres. Zounds ! sir Lucius— are you sure it is 
not cocked ? 

Sir Luc. Never fear. 

Acres. But — ^but — ^you don't know — ^it may go 
off of its own head ! 

Sir Luc. Pho ! be easy. — Well, now if I hit 
you in the body, my bullet has a double chance — 
for if it misses a vital part of your right side— 
'twill be very hard if it don't succeed on the left ! 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir Luc. But, there — ^fiz yourself so— [Pfactnp 
him.] let him see the broad- side of your fttU 
front — ^there — now a ball or two may pass clean 
through your body, and never do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — ^a ball or two clean 
through me ! 

Sir Luc, Ay — ^may they— and it is much the 
genteelest attitude into the baigain. 

Acres, Look'ee ! sir Lucius — I'd just as lieve 
be shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one ; 
so, by my valour ! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir Luc. [Looking at his toatch.] Sure they 
don't mean to disappoint us ? — Ha ! — ^no faith — I 
think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey ! — ^what ! — coming ! — 

Sir Luc, Ay — ^who are those yonder getting 
over the stile ? 

Acres, There are two of them indeed ! — ^well — 
let them come — ^hey, sir Lucius ! — ^we — we — ^wc — 
we — won't run. 

Sir Luc, Run ! 

Acres, No — I say — ^we won't run, by my valour ! 

Sir Luc. What the devil's the matter with you ? 

Acres, Nothing — ^nothing — my dear friend — my 
dear sir Lucius — ^but I — I — I don't fed quite so 
bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir Luc. O fy 1 consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay — true — my honour. Do, sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two every now and then about 
my honour. 

Sir Luc. Well, here they're coming. [.Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — if I wa'n't with you, I should 
almost think I was afraid.— >If my valour should 
leave me ! valour wiU come and go. 

Sir Luc. Then pray keep it fast, while you have 
it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — yes — 
my valour is certainly going ! — it is sneaking off ! 
I feel it oozing out as it were at the palms of my 
hands I 

Sir Luc. Your honour 1 your honour I — Here 
they are. 
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Acres. O mercy 1 — ^now — that I was safe at 
Clod- Hall I or conld be shot before I was aware I 

Enter Faulkland and Captain Ajwolotb. 

Sir Lue. Gentlemen, your most obedient. — 
Ha ! what, captain Absolute ! So, I suppose, sir, 
you are come here, just like myself — ^to do a kind 
office, first for your friend — then to proceed to 
business on your account 

Acres. What, Jack ! — my dear Jack ! — my dear 
friend ! 
Abf. Heark'ee, Bob, Beverley*s at hand. 
Sir Luc, Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame your 
saluting the gentleman civilly. — [ To Faulkland.] 
So, Mr. Beverley, if you'll choose your weapons, 
the captain and I will measure the ground. 
Faulk. My weapons, sir! 
Acres. Odds life I sir Lucius, I'm not going to 
fight Mr. Faulkland ; these are my particular 
friends. 

Sir Luc, What, sir, did not yon come here to 
fight Mr. Acres ? 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir. 
Sir Luc. Well, now, that's mighty provoking ! 
But I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of 
us come on purpose for the game, you won't be 
so cantanckerous as to spoil the party by sitting 
out. 

Abs. Oh pray, Faulkland,. fight to oblige sir 
Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the 
matter — 

Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland ; I'll bear my 
disappointment like a Christian. — Look'ee, sir 
Lucius, there's no occasion at all for me to fight ; 
and if it is the same to you, I'd as lieve let it 
alone. 

Sir Luc. Observe'me, Mr. Acres — I must not be 
trifled with. You have certainly challenged some- 
body, and you came here to fight him. Now, if 
that gentleman is willing to represent him, I can't 
j see, for my soul, why it isn't just the same thing. 
Acres. Why no, sir Lucius ; I tell you, 'tis one 
Beverley I've challenged ; a fellow, you see, that 
dare not show his face ! If he were here, I'd 
make him give up his pretensions directly ! 

Abs. Hold, Bob, let me set you right ; there is 
no such man as Beverley in the case. The person 
who assumed tiiat name is before yon ; and as his 
pretensions are the same in both characters, he is 
ready to support them in whatever way you please. 
Sir Lue. Well, this is lucky 1 Now you have 
an opportunity — 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend Jack 
Absolute ? not if he were fifty Beverleys I Zounds ! 
sir Lucius, you would not have me so unnatural. 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your 
valour has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not in the least! Odds backs and 
abettors ! I'll be your second with all my heart ; 
and if yon should get a quietus, you may command 
me entirely. I'll get you snug lying in the Abbey 
here ; or pickle you, and send you over to Blun- 
derbuss-hall, or anything of the kind, with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Sir L%tc. Fho ! pho ! you are little better than 
a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward ; 
coward was the word, by my valour ! 
Sir Luc. Well, sir ? 



Acres. Look'ee, sir Lucius, 'tisn't that I mind 
the word coward; coward may be said in joke. 
But if you had cdled me a poltroon, odds daggers 
and balls — 

Sir Luc. Well, sir ? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill- 
bred man. 

Sir Luc. Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

Abs. Nay, sir Lucius, you can't have a better 
second than my friend Acres. He is a most de- 
termined dog — called in the country. Fighting 
Bob. He generally kills a man a week-^on't 
you. Bob ? 

Acres. Ay — at home ! 

Sir Luc. Well then, captain, 'tis we must begin 
— so come out, my little counsellor — {Draws his 
suford] and ask the gentleman, whether he will 
resign the lady, without forcing you to proceed 
against him ? 

Abs. Come on then, sir ; — [Dratri] smce you 
won't let it be an amicable suit, here's my reply. 

Enter Sir AMTUomr Absoluts, David, Mis. Mai.afbop, 
Lydxa, and Jdua. 

Dav. Knock 'em all down, sweet sir Anthony ; 
knock down my master in particular ; and bind 
his hands over to their good behaviour I 

Sir Anth. Put up. Jack, put up, or I shall be 
in a frenzy — how came you in a duel, sir ? 

Abs. Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell you bet- 
ter than I ; 'twas he called on me, and you know, 
sir, I serve his majesty. 

Sir Anth. Here's a pretty fellow ; I catch him 
going to cut a man's throat, and he tells me, he 
serves his majesty ? Zounds ! sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the king's sword against one of his 
subjects ? 

Abs. Sir, I tell you, that gentleman called me 
out, without explaining his reasons. 

Sir Anih. Gad ! sir, how came you to call my 
son out, without explaining your reasons ? 

Sir Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me in a man- 
ner which my honour could not brook. 

Sir Anih. Zounds ! Jack, how durst you insult 
the gentleman in a manner which his honour conld 
not brook ? 

Mrs. Mai. Come, come, let's have no honour 

before ladies Captain Absolute, come here. How 

could you intimidate us so ? Here's Lydia has 
been terrified to death for you. 

Abs. For fear I should be killed, or escape, 
ma'am ? 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, no delusions to the past — Lydia 
is convinced ; speak, child. 

Sir Luc, With your leave, ma'am, I must put 
in a word here : I believe I could interpret the 
young lady's silence. Now mark — 

Lyd. What is it yon mean, sir } 

Sir Luc. Come, come, Delia, we must be serious 
now ; this is no time for trifling. 

Lyd. 'Tis true, sir ; and your reproof bids me 
offer this gentleman my hand, and solicit the return 
of his affections. 

Abs. Oh ! my little angel, say you so ! — Sir 
Lucius, I perceive there must be some mistake 
here, with regard to the affront which yon affirm 
1 have given you. I can only say, that it could 
not have been intentional. And as you ipust be 
convinced, that I should not fear to support a real 
injury, you shall now see that I am not ashamed 
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to atone for an inadvertency — I ask your pardon. 
But for this lady, while honoured with her appro- 
bation, I will support my claim against any man 
YphatCTer 

Sir Anth. Well said, Jack, and I'll stand by 
you, my boy. 

Aeret. Mind, I give up all my claim ; I make 
no pretensions to anything in the world ; and if I 
can't get a wife, without fighting for her, by my 
Talour ! I'll live a bachelor. 

Sir Ltte. Captain, give me your hand : an 
affront handsomely acknowledged becomes an obli- 
gation ; and as for the lady, if she chooses to deny 
her own hand-writing, here— ITakes out Mtert, 

Mrs. Mai. Oh, he will dissolve my mystery! — 
Sir Lucius, perhaps there's some mistake, perhaps 
I can illuminate — 

Sir Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, don't inter- 
fere where you have no business. — Miss Languish, 
are you my Delia, or not ? 

Ljfd. Indeed, sir Lucius, I am not 

C Watks aside with Captain Absoluts. 

Mrt. Mai. Sir Lucius O'Trigger, ungrateful as 
yon are, I own the soft impeachment : pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia. 

Sir Lite. You Delia ! pho ! pho I be easy. 

Mrt. Mai. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke — 
those letters are mine ! When you are more sen- 
sible of my benignity, perhaps I may be brought 
to encourage your addresses. 

Sir Luc. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensi- 
ble of your condescension; and whether you or 
Lucy ha?e put this trick upon me, I am equally 
beholden to you. And to show yon I am not un- 
grateful, captain Absolute, since you have taken 
that lady from me, I'll give you my Delia into the 
bargain. 

Abt. I am much obliged to you, sir Lucius ; but 
here's my friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir Luc. Ha, little Valour ! here, will you make 
your fortune ? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles I no. — But give me your 
hand. Sir Lucius, forget and forgive ; but if ever I 
give you a chance of pickling me again, say Bob 
Acres is a dunce, that's all. 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs. MaUprop, don't be cast 
down — ^you are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs. Mai. O sir Anthony ! men are all barba- 
rians. L-^tt retire but Juua and Faulklakd. 

Jul lAside.'\ He seems dejected and unhappy 
— not sullen : — there was some foundation, how- 
ever, for the tale he told me. O woman ! how 
true should be your judgment, when your resolution 
is so weak ! 

Faulk. Julia ! how can I sue for what I so little 
deserve ? I dare not presume — yet Hope is the 
child of penitence* 



Jul. O Fanlkland! you have not been more 
faulty in your unkind treatment of me, than I am 
now in wanting inclination to resent it. As my 
heart honestly bids me place my weakness to the 
account of love, I should be ungenerous not to 
admit the same plea for yours. 

Faulk. Now 1 shall be blest indeed ! 

Sir Anth. [Coming forward.] What's going 
on here ? — So yon have been quarrelling too, I 
warrant ! — Come, Julia, I never interfered before ; 
but let me have a hand in the matter at last — All 
the faults I have ever seen in my friend Fanlkland 
seemed to proceed from what he calls the delicacy 
and warmth of his affection for you. — There, marry 
him directly, Julia ; you'll find he'll mend surpris- 
ingly ! IThe rest eame/oneard. 

Sir Luc. Come, now, I hope there is no dissa* 
tisfied person, but what is content ; for as I have 
been disappointed myself, it will be very hard if I 
have not the satisfaction of seeing other people 
succeed better. 

Acres. You are right, sir Lucius. — So, Jack, I 
Irish you joy. — Mr. Faidkland the same. — Ladies, 
come now, to show you I'm neither vexed nor 
angry, odds tabors and pipes 1 I'll order the fid- 
dles in half an hour to the New Rooms, and I 
insist on your all meeting me there. 

Sir Anth. 'Gad ! sir, I like your spirit ; and at 
night we single lads will drink a health to the 
young couples, and a husband to Mrs. Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack — 
I hope to be congratulated by each other — ^yours 
for having checked in time itte errors of an ill- 
directed imagination, which might have betrayed 
an innocent heart ; and mine for having, by her 
gentleness and candour, reformed the unhappy 
temper of one, who by it made wretched whom he 
loved most, and tortured the heart he ought to 
have adored. 

Abs» Well, Jack, we have both tasted the bit- 
ters as well as the sweets of love; with this difference 
only, that you always prepared the bitter cup for 
yourself, while I — 

Lyd. Was always obliged to me for it, hey ! 
Mr. Modesty ? — But come, no more of that — our 
happiness is now as unallayed as general. 

Jul. Then let us study to preserve it so : and 
while hope pictures to us a flattering scene of 
future bliss, let us deny its pencil those colours 
which are too bright to be lasting. — ^When hearts 
deserving happiness would unite their fortunes, 
virtue would crovm them with an unfading garland 
of modest hurtless flowers ; but ill-judging passion 
will force the gaudier rose into the wreath, whose 
thorn offends them when its leaves are dropped 1 

iExiufU omtus. 
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try to coax some moral from hU play : 
te moral's plain," cried I, '' without 



more 



Ladies, for you—I heard our poet say — 

He'd 

" One 

fuss . 

Man's social happiness all rests on us : 
Through all the drama — ^whether damn'd or not — 
Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot 
Prom every rank obedience is our due — 
D'ye doubt ?— The world's great stage shall prove 
it true." 

The cit, well skill'd to shun domestic strife. 
Will sup abroad ; but first he'll ask his wife : 
John Trot, his friend, for once will do the same, 
But then— he'll just step home to tell his dame. 

The surly squire at noon resolves to rule, 
And half the day — Zounds I madam is a fool ! 
Convinced at night, the vanquish'd victor says, 
Ah, Kate 1 you women have such coaxing ways ! 

The jolly toper chides each tardy blade, 
Till reeling Bacchus calls on Love for aid : 
Then with each toast he sees ftiir bumpers swim, 
And kisses Chloe on the sparkling brim ! 

Nay, I have heard that statesmen — great and 



Will sometimes counsel with a lady's eyes ; 
The servile suitors watch her various hce, 
She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace, 
Curtsies a pension here — ^there nods a place. 

Nor with less awe, in scenes of humbler life, 
Is view'd the miatress, or is heard the wife. 



The poorest peasant of the poorest soil, 

The child of poverty, and heir to toil, 

Early from radiant Love's impartial light 

Steals one smaU spark to cheer this world of night : 

Dear spark ! that oft through winter's chilling woes 

Is all tiie warmth his little cottage knows ! 

The wandering tar, who not for years has press'd 
The widow'd partner of his day of rest, 
On the cold deck, far from her arms removed, 
Still hums the ditty which his Susan loved ; 
And while around the cadence rude is blown. 
The boatswain whistles in a softer tone. 

The soldier, fairly proud of wounds and toil. 
Pants for the triumph of his Nancy's smile ; 
But ere the battle should he list her cries, 
The lover trembles — ^and the hero dies ! 
That heart, by war and honour steel'd to fear, 
Droops on a sigh, and sickens at a tear ! 

But ye more cautious, ye nice-judging few. 
Who give to beauty only beauty's due, 
Though friends to love — ye view with deep regret 
Our conquests marr'd, our triumphs incomplete, 
HU polish'd wit more lasting charms disclose. 
And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws ! 
In female breasts did sense and merit rule. 
The lover's mind would ask no other school ; 
Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes. 
Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise ; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love I 
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SCENE I. — Lieutenant O'Connor's Lodgings. 

Enter Seijeant Trouhcr, Corpcxral Flint, and /our 

Soldiers. 

1 Sol. I say yon are wrong ; we shoold all speak 
together, each for himself, and all at once, that we 
may be heard the better. 

2 Sol, Right, Jack, we'U argue in platoons. 

3 Sol. Ay, ay, let him have oar grievances in a 
ToUey, and if we be to have a spokesman, there's 
the corporal is the lieotenant's countryman, and 
knows his humour. 

Flint. Let me alone for that I served three 
years within a bit, under his honour, in the Royal 
Inniskillions, and I never will see a sweeter tem- 
pered gentleman, nor one more free with his purse. 
I put a great shamrock in his hat this morning, 
and I'll be bound for him he'll wear it, was it as 
big as Steven's Green. 

4 Sol. I say again then you talk like young- 
sters, like militia striplings : there's a discipline, 
look'ee, in all things, whereof the seijeant must be 
our guide ; he's a gentleman of words ; he under- 
stands your foreign lingo, your figures, and such- 
like anzillaries in scoring. Confess now for a 
reckoning, whether in chalk or writing, ben't he 
your only man ! 

FlinL Why the seijeant is a scholar to be sure, 
and has the gift of reading. 

Trounce. Good soldiers, and fellow-gentlemen, 
if yoQ make me your spokesman, you wUl show the 
more judgment ; and let me alone for the aigu- 



ment. I'll be as loud as a drum, and point blank 
from the purpose. 

All. Agreed 1 agreed ! 

Flint. Oh, fait ! here comes the lieutenant. — 
Now Serjeant. 

Trounce. So then, to order.— Put on your mu- 
tiny looks ; every man grumble a little to himself, 
and some of you hum the Deserter's March. 

Enter Lieutenant O'Connor. 

CCon, WeU, honest lads, what is it you have 
to complain of.' 

Sol. Ahem ! hem ! 

Trounce. So please your honour, the very griev- 
ance of the matter is this:— -ever since your 
honour differed with Justice Credulous, our inn- 
keepers use us most scurvily. By my halbert, 
their treatment is such, that if your spirit was will- 
ing to put up with it, flesh and blood could by no 
means agree; so we humbly petition that your 
honour would make an end of the matter at once, 
by ninning away with the justice's daughter, or else 
get us fresh quarters — hem ! hem I 

O'Con. Indeed ! Pray which of the houses use 
you ill ? 

1 Sol. There's the Red Lion an't half the civility 
of the old Red Lion. 

2 Sol. There's the White Horse, if he wasn't 
casehardened, ought to be ashamed to show his face. 

(yCon. Very well ; the Horse and the Lion shall 
answer for it at the quarter sessions. 

Trounce. The two Magpies are civil enough ; 



bat the Angel uses ns like deviUt and the Rising 
Sun refuses us light to go to bed by. 

0*Con. Then, upon my word, I'll have the 
Rising Sun put down, and the Angel shall give se. 
curity for his good behaviour ; but are you sure you 
do nothing to quit scores with them f 

Flint, Nothing at all, your honour, unless now 
and then we happen to fling a cartridge into the 
kitchen fire, or put a spatterdash or so into the 
soup ; and sometimes Ned drums up and down 
stairs a little of a night. 

(yCon. Oh, all that's fair : but hark'ee, lads, 
I must have no grumbling on St. Patrick's day ; 
so here, take this, and divide it amongst you. But 
observe me now, — show yourselves men of spirit, 
and don't spend sixpence of it in drink. 

Trounce. Nay, hang it, your honour, soldiers 
should never bear malice ; we must drink St Pa- 
trick's and your honour's health. 

AU, Oh, damn malice ! St. Patrick's and his 
honour by all means. 

Flint, Come away, then, lads, and first we'll 
parade round the Market-cross, for the honour of 
king Greorge. 

1 Sol, Thank your honour. — Come along ; St. 
Patrick, his honour, and strong beer for ever ! 

IBxeufU Soldiers. 

(yCon, Get along, you thoughtless vagabonds ! 
yet, upon my conscience, 'tis very hard these poor 
fellows should scarcely have bread from the soil 
they would die to defend. 

Enter Dootw Rosy. 

Ah, my little Doctor Rosy, my Galen a-bridge, 
what's the news .' 

Rosy. All things are as they were, my Alexan- 
der; we justice is as violent as ever : I felt his 
pulse on the matter again, and, thinking his rage 
began to intermit, I wanted to throw in the bark 
of f^ood advice, but it would not do. He says you 
and your cut-throats have a plot upon his life, and 
swears he had rather see his daughter in a scarlet 
fever than in the arms of a soldier. 

tyCon. Upon my word the army is very much 
obliged to him I Well, then, I must marry the 
girl first, and ask his consent afterwards. 

Rosy. So then, the case of her fortune is des- 
perate, hey ? 

0*Con, Oh, hang fortune! — let that take its 
chance ; there is a beauty in Lauretta^s simplicity, 
so pure a bloom upon her charms. 

Rosy. So there is, so there is. You are for 
beauty as nature made her, hey! No artificial 
graces, no cosmetic varnish, no beauty in grain, hey ! 

O^Con. Upon my word, doctor, you are right ; 
the London ladies were always too handsome for 
me ; then they are so defended, such a drcumval- 
ladon of hoop, with a breast^work of whalebone, 
that would turn a pistol-bullet, much less Cupid's 
arrows, — then turret on turret on top, with stores 
of concealed weapons, under pretence of black pins, 
~and above all, a standard of feathers that would 
do honour to a knight of the Bath. Upon my 
conscience, I could as soon embrace an Amazon, 
armed at all points. 

Rosy. Right, right, my Alexander ! my taste to 
a tittle. 

0*Con. Then, doctor, though I admire modesty 
in women, I like to see their faccB. I am for the 
changeable rose ; but with one of these quality 



Amazons, if their midnight dissipations had left 
them blood enough to raise a blush, they have not 
room enough in their cheeks to show it. To be 
sure, bashfiilness is a very pretty thing ; but, in 
my mind, there is nothing on earth so impudent as 
an everlasting blush. 

Rosy. My tsste, my taste !— Well, Lauretta is 
none of these. Ah ! I never see her but she puts 
me in mind of my poor dear wife. 

0*Con. Ay, faith ; in my opinion she can't do a 
worse thing. Now he is going to bother me about an 
old hag that has been dead these six years! lAside. 

Rosy. Oh, poor Dolly ! I never shall see her like 
again; such an arm for a bandage — ^veins that 
seemed to invite the lancet Then her skin, smooth 
and white as a gallipot ; her mouth as round and 
not larger than the mouth of a penny phial ; her 
lips conserve of roses ; and then her teeth — none 
of your sturdy fixtures — ^ache as they would, it was 
but a small pull, and out they came. I believe I 
have drawn half a score of her poor dear pearls. — 
[ Weeps.] But what avails her beauty ? Death 
has no consideration— one must die as well aa 
another. 

G*Con. [Aside."] Oh, if he begins to moralise — 

[Tolctfr out his sn^f-fHuc. 

Rosy. Fair and ugly, crooked or straight, rich or 
poor — fiesh is grass — ^flowers fade ! 

tyCon. Here, doctor, take a pinch, and keep up 
your spirits. 

Rosy. True, true, my friend ; grief can't mend 
the matter — ^all's for the best ; but such a woman 
was a great loss, lieutenant. 

0*Con, To be sure, for doubtless she had men- 
tal accomplishments equal to her beauty. 

Rosy. Mental accomplishments! she would have 
stuffed an alligator, or pickled a lizard, with any 
apothecary's wife in the kingdom. Why, she could 
decipher a prescription, and invent the ingredients, 
almost as well as mysdf : then she was such a 
hand at making foreign waters ! — for Seltzer, Pyr- 
mont, Islington, or Chalybeate, she never had her 
equal ; and her Bath and Bristol springs exceeded 
the originals. — Ah, poor Dolly ! she fi^ a martyr 
to her own discoveries. 

0*Con. How so, pray? 

Rosy. Poor soul ! her illness was occasioned by 
her zeal in trying an improvement on the Spa-water, 
by an infusion of rum and acid. 

O^Con. Ay, ay, spirits never agree with water- 
drinkers. 

Rosy. No, no, you mistake. Rum agreed with 
her well enough ; it was not the rum that killed 
the poor dear creature, for she died of a dropsy. 
Well, she is gone never to return, and has left no 
pledge of our loves behind. No little babe, to hang 
like a label round papa's neck. Well, well, we 
are all mortal — sooner or later — ^flesh is grass — 
flowers fade. 

O'Con. Oh, the devil l—again ! lAside. 

Rosy. Life's a shadow — the world a stage — vre 
strut an hour. 

O'Con. Here, doctor. IQfers sn^ff: 

Rosy. True, true, my friend : well, high grief 
can't cure it. All's for the best, h^ 1 my little 
Alexander ? 

0*Con. Right, right; an apothecary should never 
be out of spirits. But come, faith, 'tis time honest 
Humphrey should wait on the justice ; that must 
be our first scheme. 
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Roty. True, true; yoa shoald be ready: the 
clothes are at myhonsei and I have given you such 
a character that he is impatient to have yon : he 
swears yon shall be his body-guard. Well, I ho- 
nour the armyi or I should never do so much to 

serve you. 

O'CoM. Indeed I am bound to you for ever, 
doctor ; and when once I'm possessed of my dear 
Lauretta, I will endeavour to make work for yon 
as fast as possible. 

J?oty. Now yon put me in mind of my poor wife 

again. 

O'Con. Ah, pray forget her a little ! we shall be 

too late. 

Rosy. Poor Dotty! 

(yCan, 'Tis past twelve. 

Rosy. Inhuman dropsy ! 

O^Can. The justice wul wait. 

Rosy. Cropped in her prime ! 

0*Con. For Heaven's sake, come ! 

Rosy, Well, flesh is grass. 

aCon. Oh, the devil ! 

Rosy. We must all die — 

0*Caa. Doctor! 

Rosy. Kings, lords, and common whores — 

IBxemntf Lieatenant O'Cowvon forcing Bmy off. 



SCENE II.— A Room in Justice Credulous* 

House. 

EnUr Lavbxtta and Vn, Bmdobt Cebduloub. 

LasL I repeat it again, mama, officers are the 
prettiest men in the world, and Lieutenant O'Con- 
nor ia the prettiest officer I ever saw. 

Mrs. Sri. For shame, Laura! how can you 
talk 8o?^r if you must have a military man, 
there's lieutenant Plow, or captain Haycock, or 
major Dray, the brewer, are all your admirers; 
and though they are peaceable, good kind of men, 
they have as large cockades, and become scarlet as 
well as the fighting folks. 

Lau. Pftha I yon know, mama, I hate militia 
officers ; a set of dunghill cocks with spurs on-- 
herocs scratched off a church door — clowns in 
military masquerade, wearing the dress without 
sapporting the character. No, give me the bold 
vprigfat youth, who makes love to-day, and his 
head shot off to-morrow. Dear ! to think how the 
sweet fellows sleep on the ground, and fight in silk 
stockings and lace ruffles. 

Mrs. Rru Oh, barbarous 1 to want a husband 
that may wed you to-day, and be sent the Lord 
knows where before night ; then in a twelvemonth 
perhaps to have him come like a Colossus, with 
one leg at New York and the other at Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Lau. Then 111 be his crutch, mama. 

Mrs. Sri. No, give me a husband that knows 
where his limbs are, though he want the use of 
them.— And if he should take you with him, to 
sleep in a baggage-cart, and stroll about the camp 
like a gipayi with a knapsack and two children at 
your back ; — ^then, by way of entertainment in tiie 
evening, to make a party with the seijeant's wife 
to drink bohea tea, and play at all-fours on a drum- 
head : — 'tis a precious life, to be sure ! 

Lau. Nay, mama, you shouldn't be against 
my lieutenant, for I heard him say yon were 



the best natured and best looking woman in the 
world. 

Mrs. Sri, Why, child, I never said but that 
lieutenant O'Connor was a very well-bred and dis- 
cerning young man ; *tis your papa is so violent 
against him. 

Lau, Why, cousin Sophy married an officer. 

Mrs, Sri. Ay, Laury, an officer in the militia. 

Lau. No, indeed, mama, a marching regiment 

Mas. Sri. No, child, I tell yon he was major of 
militia. 

Lau, Indeed, mama, it wasn't. 

Enter Justice Crsduloub. 

Just, Bridget, my love, 1 have had a message. 

Lau, It was cousin Sophy told me so. 

Just. I have had a message, love— 

Mrs. Sri. No, child, she would say no such 
thing. 

Just. A message, I say. 

Lau, How could he be in the militia, when he 
was ordered abroad P 

Mrs. Sri. Ay, girl, hold your tongue ! — ^Well, 
my dear. 

Just, I have had a messsge from doctor Rosy. 

Mrs. Sri. He ordered abroad I He went abroad 
for his health. 

Just. Why, Bridget !— 

Mrs. Sri, Well, deary. — Now hold your tongue, 
miss. 

Just, A message from Dr. Rosy, and doctor 
Rosy says — 

Lau. Vm sure, mama, his regimentals — 

Just. Damn his regimentals !— Why don't you 
listen? 

Mrs, Sri. Ay, girl, how durst you interrupt 
your papa ? 

Lau, Well, papa. 

Just, Doctor Rosy says he'U bring — 

Lau. Were blue turned up with red, mama. 

Just, Laury I -> says he will bring the young 
man — • 

Mrs. Sru Red ! yellow, if you please, miBS. 

Just. Bridget ! — the young man that is to be 
hired — 

Mrs, Sri. Besides, miss, it is very unbecoming 
in you to want to have the last word with your 
mama ; yon should know — 

Just. Why, sounds ! will you hear me or no ? 

Mrs. Sri. I am listening, my love — ^I am listen- 
ing ! — But what signifies my silence, what good is 
my not speaking a word, if this girl will interrupt 
and let nobody speak but herself? — ^Ay, 1 don't 
wonder, my life, at your impatience ; your poor 
dear lips quiver to speak ; but I suppose she'll run 
on, and not let you put in a word. — ^You may very 
well be angry ; there is nothing sure so provoking 
as a chattering, talking — 

Lau, Nay, I*m sure, mama, it is you will not 
let papa speak now. 

Mrs. Sri. Why, you little provoking minx ! — 

Just, Get out of the room directly, both of yon 
..get out ! 

Mrs. Sri. Ay, go, girl. 

Just. Go, Brid^t ! you are worse than she, yon 
old hag ! 1 wish you were both up to the neck in 
the canal, to argue there till I took you out. 

JBae«r Servant 

Ssr. Doctor Rosy, sir. 

Just. Show him up. IBxit Servsnt. 
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Lau. Then yoa own, mama, it was a marching 
regiment ? 

Mrs. Bri. You're an obstinate fool, I teU yon ; 
for if that had been the case-' 

Jutt. You won't go ? 

Mrs. Bri. We are going, Mr. Surly I — If that 
had been the case, I say, how could — 

Lau. Nay, mama, one proof — 

Mrs. Bri. How could major — 

Lau, And a full proof — 

CJostioe Crbduu>C8 dritfet tikcm <^. 

Just. There they go, ding dong in for the day ! 
Good lack 1 a fluent tongue is the only thing a 
mother don't like her daughter to resemble her in. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Well, doctor, where's the lad — where's Trusty ? 

Rosy, At hand ; he'll be here in a minute, I'll 
answer for' t He's such a one as you an't met with, 
brave as a lion, gentle as a saline draught. 

Just. Ah, be comes in the place of a rogue, a dog 
that was corrupted by the lieutenant But this is 
a sturdy fellow, is he, doctor ? 

Rosy. As Hercules ; and the best back*sword in 
the country. Egad, he'll make the red-coats keep 
their distance. 

Just. O the villains 1 this is St Patrick's Day, 
and the rascals have been parading my house all 
the morning. I know they have a design upon me ; 
but I have taken all precautions : I have magazines 
of arms, and if this fellow does but prove &ithful, 
I shall be more at ease. 

Rosy. Doubtless he'll be a comfort to yon. 

Re-enter Servant 

Ser, There is a man below, sir, inquires for 
doctor Rosy. 

Rosy. Show him up. 

Just. Hold ! a little caution-^How does he look ? 

Ser. A country.looking fellow, your worship. 

Just. Oh, well, well, for doctor Rosy; these 
rascals try dl ways to get in here. 

Ser. Yes, please your worship ; there was one 
here this morning wanted to speak to you : he said 
his name was corporal Breakbones. 

Just, Corporal Breakbones ! 

Ser. And drummer CrackskuU came again. 

Just, Ay 1 did you ever hear of such a damned 
confounded crew ? — Well, show the lad in here ! 

lExU Servant. 

Rosy. Ay, hell be your porter ; he'll give the 
rogues an answer ! 

Enter UeutenantO'CoinioR, disguised. 

Just. So, a tall— Eiacks ! what I has lost an eye ? 
Rosy. Only a bmise he got in taking seven or 
eight highwaymen. 
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Enter Seijeant Thourcb, Drummer, and Soldiers. 

Trounce. Come, silence your drum^there is no 
Talour stirring to-day. I thought St Patrick 
would have given us a recruit or two to-day. 

Sol. Mark, seijeant ! 



Enter two Countrymen. 

Trounee. Oh ! these are the lads I was looking 
for ; they have the looks of gentlemen. — A'n't you 
single, my lads ? 

I Coun, Yes, an please yon, I be quite single : 
my relations be all dead, thank Heavens, more or 
less. I have but one poor mother left in the world, 
and she's an helpless woman. 



Just. He has a damned wicked leer somehow 
with the other. 

Rosy. Oh, no, he's bashful— a sheepish look — 

Jfut. Well, my lad, what's your name ? 

O^Con, Humphrey Hum. 

Just. Hum — I don't like Hum I 

O'Con, But I be mostly called honest Hum- 
phrey — 

Rosy, There, I told you so ! of noted honesty. 

Just. Well, honest Humphrey, the doctor has 
told you my terms, and you are willing to serve, 
hey? 

O'Con. And please your worship, I shall be well 
content. 

Just. Well, then, hark ye, honest Humphrey — 
you are sure now you will never be a rogue— never 
take a bribe, hey, honest Humphrey ? 

0*Con. A bribe ! what's that? 

Just. A very ignorant fellow indeed I 

Rosy. His worship hopes you will never part 
with your honesty for money. 

0*Con. Noa, noa. 

Just. Well said, Humphrey ! — ^My chief business 
with you is to watch the motions of a rake-helly 
fellow here, one lieutenant O'Connor. 

Rosy, Ay, you don't value the soldiers, do you, 
Humphrey ? 

O'Con. Not I ; they are but swaggerers, and 
you'll see they'll be as much afraid of me as they 
would of their captain. 

Just. And i'faith, Humphrey, you have a pretty 
cudgel there 1 

O'Con, Aj, the zwitch is better than nothing, 
but I should be glad of a stouter : ha' you got such 
a thing in the house as an old coach-pole, or a spare 
bed-post ? 

Just, Oons! what a dragon it is!— Well, Hum- 
pbrey, come with me. — I'll just show him to 
Bridget, doctor, and well agree. — Come along, 
honest Humphrey. ISxiL 

0*Con, My dear doctor, now remember to bring 
the justice presently to the walk : I have a scheme 
to get into his confidence at once. 

Rosy, I will, I will. ITheyOuOte hands. 

Re-enter Justice CnsDULOtis. 

Just. Why, honest Humphrey, hey I what the • 
devil are you at ? 

Rosy. I was just giving him a little advice- 
Well, I must go for the present. Good morning 
to your worship — you need not fear the lieutenant 
while he is in your house. | 

Just. Well, get in, Humphrey. Good morning 
to you, doctor. — lEsit Doctor Rosy.] Come along, 
Humphrey. — Now I think I am a match for the ' 
lieutenant and all his gang. lExeunU 
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Trounce, Indeed! a very extraordinary 
quite your own maater then — the fitter to senro 
his majesty. Can you read ? 

1 Cotffi. Noa, I was always too lively to take to 
learning ; bat John here is main clever at it. 

Trounce. So, what you're a scholar, friend ? 

2 Coun. I was born so, measter. Feyther kept 
grammar-schooL 

Trounce, Lucky man ! — ^in a campaign or two 
put yourself down chaplain to the regiment. And 
I warrant yon have read of warriors and heroes ? 

2 Coun. Yes, that I have : I have read of Jack 
the Giant-killer, and the Dragon of Wantly, and 
the — noa, I believe that's aU in the hero way, 
except once about a comet. 

Trounce. Wonderful knowledge ! — ^Well, my 
heroes, 111 write word to the king of your good 
intentions, and meet me half an hour hence at the 
Two Magpies. 

Coun. We will, your honour, we will. 

Trounce. But stay ; for fear I shouldn't see you 
again in the crowd, clap these little bits of ribbon 
into your hats. 

1 Coun. Our hats are none of the best. 

Trounce. Well, meet me at the Magpies, and 
I'U give you money to buy new ones. 

Coun. Bless your honour ! thank your honour I 

lExeunt, 

Trounce. [Winking at Soldiers.] Jack 1 

lExeunt Soldien. 

Enter Lteutenant O'OomroB. 

So, here comes one would make a grenadier. — Stop, 
friend, will you list ? 

(yCon. Who shall I serve under ? 

Trounce. Under me, to be sure. 

O'Con, Isn't lieutenant O'Connor your oflScer ? 

Trounce. He is, and I am commander over him. 

CCon, What! be your seijeants greater than 
your captains ? 

Trounce. To be sure we are ; 'tis our business 
to keep them in order. For instance now, the 
general writes to me. Dear serjeant, or dear Trounce, 
or dear serjeant Trounce, according to his hurry, 
if your lieutenant does not demean himself accord- 
ingly* let me know. Yours, General Deluge. 

O'Con. And do yon complain of him often ? 

Trounce. No, hang him, the lad is good-natured 
at bottom, so I pass over small things. Hot 
hark*ee, between ourselves, he is most confoundedly 
given to wenching. 

Enter Corporal FLnrr. 

PUni. Please your honour, the doctor is coming 
this way with his worship. — ^We are all ready, and 
have our cues. {.ExiL 

CCon. Then, my dear Trounce, or my dear 
serjeant, or my dear seijeant Trounce, take your- 
self away. 

Trounce. Zounds ! the lieutenant I — I smell of 
the black hole ahready. lExit, 

Enter Justice Casouious and Doctor Rosy. 

i/tu/. I thought I saw some of the cut-throats. 

Roty. I fancy not; there's no one but honest 
Humphrey. — Ha! odds life, here come some of 
them — ^we'll stay by these trees, and let them pass. 

Just. Oh, the bloody-looking dogs 1 

L Waike aside u^tk Doctor Rosy. 



Re-tnUr Corporal Funt and two Soldiers. 

Flint. Halloa, friend! do you serve justice 
Credulous ? 

O'Con, 1 do. 

FUnt. Are you rich? 

(yCon. Noa. 

Flint. Nor ever will with that old stingy booby. 
Look here^take it. lOivee him a puree. 

0*Con. What must I do for this ? 

Flint. Mark me, our lieutenant is in love with 
the old rogue's daughter : help us to break his 
worship's bones, and carry off the girl, and you are 
a made man. 

O'Con. I'll see you hanged first, you pack of 
skurry villains ! [Throws away the purse. 

Flint. What, sirrah, do you mutiny ? — Lay hold 
of him. 

O'Con, Nay then, I'U try your armour for you. 

iBeatsthem, 

All. Oh I oh I— quarter ! quarter ! 

{Exeunt Corporal Funt and Boldlen. 

Just. [Cominff forward.} Trim them ! trounce 
them ! break their bones, honest Humphrey ! — 
What a spirit he has I 

Rosy. Aquafortis. 

O'Con. Betray your master ! 

Rosy, What a miracle of fidelity I 

Just. Ay, and it shall not go unrewarded — I'll 
give him sixpence on the spot. — Here, honest 
Humphrey, there's for yourself : as for this bribe, 
[takee up the pursetl such trash is best in the 
hands of justice. — Now then, doctor, I think I may 
trust him to guard the women : while he is with 
them I may go out with safety. 

Rosy. Doubtless you may — I'll answer for the 
lieutenant's behariour whilst honest Humphrey is 
with your daughter. 

Just. Ay, ay, she shall go nowhere without 
him. — Come along, honest Humphrey. How rare 
it is to meet with such a servant ! lExeunt 



SCENE 11.—^ Garden. 

Laurbtta discovered. Enter Justloe Cmkdvuovb and 
Lieatenant O'Connvoa. 

Just. Why, you little truant, how durat you 
wander so far from the house without my leave ? 
Do you want to invite that scoundrel lieutenant to 
scale the waUs and carry you off ? 

Lau. Lud, papa, you are so apprehensive for 
nothing. 

Just. Why, hussy — 

Lau. Well then, I can't bear to be shut up all 
day so like a nun. I am sure it is enough to make 
one wish to be run away with — and I wish I was 
run away with — ^I do — and I wish the lieutenant 
knew it. 

Just. You do, do you, hussy ? Well, I think 
I'll take pretty good care of you. — Here, Humph- 
rey, I leave this lady in your care. — Now yon may 
walk about the garden, miss Pert ; but Humphrey 
shall go with you wherever you go.— So mind, 
honest Humphrey, I am obliged to go abroad for a 
little while; let no one but yourself come near 
her : don't be shame-faced, you booby, but keep 
close to her. — And now, miss, let your lieutenant 
or any of his crew come near you if they can. 

lExit. 
DS 
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Lau. How this booby stares after him ! 

ISits dawn and tingt. 

0*C<m, Laaretta! 

Lau, Not so free, fellow \ [Singi, 

0*Con. Lauretta ! look on me. 

Lau. Not so free, fellow ! 

0*Con. No recollection ! 

Lau, Honest Humphrey, be quiet. 

0*Con, Have you forgot your faithful soldier ? 

Lau, Ah ! Oh preserve me ! 

O'Con, 'Tis, my soul ! your truest slave, passing 
on your father in this disguise. 

Lau, Well now, I declare this is charming— you 
are so disguised, my dear lieutenant, and you do 
look 80 ddightfuUy ugly. I am sure no one will 
find you out, ha ! ha I ha ! — You know I am under 
your protection ; papa charged you to keep close 
to me. 

0*Can. True, my angel, and thus let me fulfil — 

Lau. O pray now, dear Humphrey— 

(TCon, Nay, 'tis but what old Mittimus com- 
manded. IQfert to kUt her. 

Re-enter Justice Cftsouunm. 

Juti, Lanry, my — ^hey ! what the devil's here ? 

Lau. WeU now, one kiss, and be quiet. 

Jugt, Your very humble servant, honest Hum- 
phrey !— Don't let me — pray don't let me inter- 
rupt you ! 

Lau. Lud, papa ! — Now that*s so good-natured 
— indeed there s no harm. — You did not mean any 
rudeness, did you, Humphrey ? 

O'Con. No, indeed, miss; his worship knows it 
is not in roe. 

Just. I know that you are a lying, canting, 
hypocritical scoundrel ; and if you don't take 
yourself out of my sight — 

Lau, Indeed, papa, now I'll tell yon how it was. 
I was sometime taken with a sudden giddiness, 
and Humphrey seeing me beginning to totter, ran 
to my assistance, quite frightened, poor fellow, and 
took me in his arms. 

JusL Oh ! was that all — ^nothing but a little 
giddiness, hey ? 

O'Con. That's all indeed, your worship ; for 
seeing miss change colour, I ran up instantly. 

Just. Oh, 'twas very kind in you I 

(yCcn, And luckily recovered her. 

Just. And who made you a doctor, you impudent 
rascal, hey ? Get out of my sight, I say, this 
instant, or by all the statutes — 

Lau, Oh, now, papa, you frighten me, and I am 
giddy again 1 — Oh, help ! 

CrCon. Oh, dear Udy, shell fall ! 

[Takee her into his arms. 

Just. Zounds ! what before my face — why then, 
thou miracle of impudence ! — ILaps hold of him 
and discovers him,"] Mercy on me, who have we 
here ? Murder ! robbery ! fire ! rape I gunpowder ! 
soldiers ! John ! Susan ! Bridget ! 

(yCon, Good sir, don't be alarmed ; I mean you 
no harm. 

Just. Thieves ! robbers ! soldiers ! 

O'Con. You know my love for your daughter — 

Just. Fire I cut-throats ! 

O'Con. And that alone — 

Just, Treason I gunpowder ! 

Enter a Senrant with a Uunderhuss, 

Now, scoundrel I let her go this instant. 
Lau. O papa, you'll kill me ! 



Just, Honest Humphrey, be advised. — ^Ay, 
miss, this way, if you please. 

0*Con. Nay, sir, but hear me — 

Just. I'll shoot 

O'Con. And you'll be convinced — 

Just, 111 shoot. 

0*Con, How, injurious — 

Just. I'll shoot — and so your very humble ser- 
vant, honest Humphrey Hum. lExeunt separatelp. 



SCENE III.— ^ Walk. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Rosy. Well, I think my friend is now in a fidr 
way of succeeding. Ah ! I warrant he is full of 
hope and fear, doubt and anxiety; truly he has 
the fever of love strong upon him : faint, peevish, 
languishing all day, with burning, restless nights. 
Ah ! just my case when I pined for my poor dear 
Dolly 1 when she used to have her daily colics, that 
her Uttle doctor be sent for. Then would I inter- 
pret the language of her pulie— declare my own 
sufferings in my receipt for her — send her a pearl 
necklace in a pill-box, or a cordial draught with an 
acrostic on the labeL Well, those days are over ; 
no happiness lasting : all is vanity — now sunshine, 
now cloudy — we are, as it were, king and beggar : 
— ^then what avails — 

Enter Lieutenant O*0biiHOR. 

0*Con. O doctor ! ruined and undone. 

Rosy, The pride of beauty — 

G*Con, I am discovered, and — 

Rosy, The gaudy palace — 

G*Con. The justice is — 

Rosy. The pompous wig — 

0*Con, Is more enraged than ever. 

Rosy. The gilded cane — 

O'Con. Why, doctor ! 

{Skipping him on the theutder. 

Rosy. Hey ! 

0*Con, Confound your morals ! I tell you I 
am discovered, discomfited, disappointed. 

Rosy, Indeed ! gook lack ! good lack t to think 
of the instability of human affairs ! — Nothing cer- 
tain in this world — most deceived when most con- 
fident — ^fools of fortune all. 

O'Con. My dear doctor, I want at present a 
little practical wisdom. I am resolved this instant 
to try the scheme we were going to put in execu- 
tion last week. I have the letter ready, and only 
want your assistance to recover my ground. 

Rosy. With all my heart. I'll warrant you I'll 
bear a part in it : but how the dense were yon dis- 
covered ? 

0*Con, I'll tell you as we go ; there's not a 
moment to be lost. 

Rosy, Heaven send we succeed better! — but 
there's no knowing. 

O'Con, Very true. 

Rosy, We may, and we may not. 

O'Con. Right. 

Rosy. Time must show. 

O'Con, Certainly. 

Rosy, We are but blind guessers. 

O'Con, Nothing more. 

Rosy, Thick-sighted mortals. 

O'Con, Remarkably. 



SOENE IV, 
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Rosy. Wandering in error. 
O'Con. Even so. \ 

Ro»jf. Fatority is dark. 
(yCon. As a cellar. 
Roty, Men are moles. 
lExeunt, Lteatanaat OXJonhob forcing out Rosy. 



SCENE IV. — A Room in Justice Crkdulous' 

House. 

EnUr JasHoe Cesdulous, and Bfrt. Bbioor CaaDViAca. 

Just, Odds life« Bridget, yoa are enough to 
make one mad ! I tell yon he would have deoei? ed 
a chief justice : the dog seemed as ignorant as my 
derk, and talked of honesty as if he had heen a 
churchwarden. 

Mrs, Bri. Pho ! nonsense, honesty ! — ^what had 
you to do, pray, with honesty ? A fine business 
you hare miade of it with your Humphrey Hum ; 
and miss too, she must have been privy to it. 
Lauretta, ay, you would have her called so ; but 
for my part I never knew any good come of giving 
girla these heathen christian names : if you bad 
called her Deborah, or Tabitha, or Ruth, or Re- 
becca, or Joan, nothing of this had ever happened ; 
Irat I always Imew Lauretta was a runaway name. 

JusL Psha, you*re a fool ! 

Mrs. Bri. No, Mr. Credulous, it is you who are 
m fool, and no one but such a simpleton would be 
00 imposed on. 

JusL Why, zounds, madam, how durst you talk 
so ? If you have no respect for your husband, I 
should think tiniM quorum might command a little 
deference. 

Mrs. Bri. Don't tell me !— Unus fiddlestick I 
yoa ought to be ashamed to show your fSBce at the 
sessions : you'll be a laughing-stock to the whole 
bench, and a byword with all the pig-tailed lawyers 
and bag-wigged attorneys about town. 

Just* Is this language for his majesty's repre- 
sentatiTe ? By the statutes, it's high treason and 
petty treason, both at once ! 

Alter Servant. 

8er. A letter for your worship. 

Just, Who brought it ? 

Ser. A soldier. 

Just. Take it away and bum it. 

Mrs, Bri, Stay ! — Now you're in such a hurry 
— 4t is some canting scrawl from the lieutenant, I 
suppose. — [ TiMkes She letter. — Exit Servant] Let 
me see : — ay, 'tis signed O'Connor. 

Just. Well, come read it ouL 

Mrs, Bri. [Reads.] Revenge is sweet. 

Just. It bq;ins so, does it ? I*m glad of that ; 
I'll let the dog know I'm of his opinion. 

Mrs. Bri. [Reads.] And though disappointed 
ofmjf designs upon pour daughter, I have still the 
saH^faetion tf knoufing I am revenged on her 
unnatural father ; for this morning y in your ehO' 
eolatey I had the pleasure to administer to you a 
dose of poison. — Mercy on us ! 

Just, No tricks, Bridget ; come, you know it 
is not so ; you know it is a lie. 

Mrs. Bri. Read it yourself. 

Just. [Reads.] Pleasure to administer a dose of 
poison /---Oh, horrible ! Cut-throat villain ! — 
Bridget! 



Mrs, Bri, Lovee, stay, here's a postscript. — 
[Reads.] N. B. ' Tis not in the power of medicine 
to save $fOu. 

Just, Odds my life, Bridget ! why don't yon 
call for help ? I've lost my voice. — My brain is 
giddy— I shall burst, and no assistance.--John I — 
Laury ! — John 1 

Mrs. Bri. You see, lovee, what you have brought 
on yourself. 

A»-«nter Servant. 

Ser. Your worship ! 

Just, Stay, John ; did you perceive anything in 
my chocolate cup this morning .' 

Ser, Nothing, your worship, unless it was a 
little grounds. 

Just, What colour were they ? 

Ser, Blackish, your worship. 

Just. Ay, arsenic, black arsenic 1 — ^Why don't 
you run for doctor Rosy, you rascal ? 

Ser. Now, sir? 

Mrs. Bri, Oh, lovee, you may be sure it is in 
vain : let him run for the lawyer to witness your 
will, my life. 

Just, Zounds I go for the doctor, you scoundrel. 
You are all confederate murderers. 

Serv, Oh, here he is, your worship. IBxU. 

Just, Now, Bridget, hold your tongue, and let 
me see if my horrid situation be apparent. 

Enter Doctor Roev. 

Rosy, I haTC but just called to inform — hey ! 
bless me, what's the matter with your worship ? 

Just. There, he sees it already ! — Poison in my 
face, in capitals ! Yes, yes, I'm a sure job for the 
undertakers indeed ! 

Mrs. Bri. Oh ! oh ! alas, doctor 1 

Just. Peace, Bridget ! — Why, doctor, my dear 
old friend, do you really see any change in me .' 

Rosy. Change 1 never was a man so altered : how 
came tiiese black spots on your nose ? 

Just. Spots on my nose ! 

Rosy. And that wild stare in your right eye I 

Just. In my right eye 1 

Rosy, Ay, and alack, alack, how you are 
swelled ! 

Just. SweUed! 

Rosy, Ay, don't you think he is, madam ? 

Mrs. Bri, Oh, 'tis in vain to conceal it! — In- 
deed, lovee, you are as big again as you were this 
morning. 

Just. Yes, I feel it now — I'm poisoned 1 — Doctor, 
help me, for the love of justice ! Give me life to 
see my murderer hanged. 

Rosy. What ? 

Just. I'm poisoned, I say ! 

Rosy. Speak out ! 

Just. What ! can't you hear me .' 

Rosy. Your voice is so low and hollow, as it 
were, I can't hear a word you say. 

Just, I'm gone then ! — Hie Jacet^ many years 
one of his majesty's justices ! 

Mrs. Bri. Read, doctor ! — Ah, lovee, the will ! 
•—Consider, my life, how soon you will be dead. 

Just. No, Bridget, I shall die by inches. 

Rosy. I never heard such monstrous iniquity. — 
Oh, you are gone indeed, my friend 1 the mortgage 
of your little bit of clay is out, and the sexton has 
noUiing to do but to close. We must all go, 
sooner or later — ^high and low — Death's a debt ; 
his mandamus binds all alike — no bail, no demurrer. 
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ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 



ACT If. 



Ju$t. Silence, doctor Croaker ! will you cure 
me, or will you not ? 

Rosy, Alas! my dear fnend, it is not in my 
power, but Til certainly see justice done on your 
murderer. 

JumL I thank you, my dear friend, but I had 
rather see it myself. 

Roty, Ay, but if you recofcr, the villain will 
escape. 

Mrs, Bri. Will he ? then indeed it would be a 
pity you should recover. 1 am so enraged against 
the yillain, I can't bear the thought of his escaping 
the halter. 

Just, That's very kind in you, my dear ; but, 
if it's the same thing to you, my dear, I had as 
soon recover, notwithstanding. — What, doctor, no 
assistance I 

Rosy, Efacks, I can do nothing, but there's 
the German quack, whom you wanted to send from 
town ; I met him at the next door, and I know he 
has antidotes for all poisons. 

Just. Fetch him, my dear friend, fetch him ! 
I'll get him a diploma if he cures me. 

Rosy. Well, there's no time to be lost ; you 
continue to swell immensely. \_ExiU 

Mrs, Bri, What, my dear, will you submit to 
be cured by a quack nostrum-monger ? For my 
part, as much as I love you, I had rather follow 
you to your grave than see you owe your life to 
any but a regular-bred physician. 

Just, I'm sensible of your affection, dearest ; 
and be assured nothing consoles me in my melan- 
choly situation so much as the thoughts of leaving 
you behind. 

Re-enter Doctor Rosy with Lieutenant O'Connor dUguUed. 

Rosy, Great luck ; met him passing by the door. 

0*Con, Metto dowsei pulsum. 

Roiy, He desires me to feel your pulse. 

Just. Can't he speak English ? 

Rosy. Not a word. 

0*Con, Palio vivem mortem soonem. 

Rosy. He says you have not six hours to live. 

Just, O mercy 1 does he know my distemper ? 

Rosy. I believe not. 

Just. Tell him 'tis black arsenic they have given me. 

Rosy, Geneable illi arsnecca. 

0*Con. Pisonatus. 

Just. What does he say t 

Rosy, He says you are poisoned. 

Just, We know that ; but what will be the effect ? 

Rosy. Quid effectum ? 

O'Con. Diable tiitellum. 

Rosy, He says you'll die presently. 

Just, Oh horrible ! What, no antidote ? 

0*Con. Curum benakere bono fullum. 

Jugt, What, does he say I must row in a boat 
to Fulham ? 

Rosy. He says hell undertake to cure you for 
three thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Bru Three thousand pounds ! three thou- 
sand halters ! — No, lovee, you shaU never submit 
to such impositions : die at once, and be a customer 
to none of them. 

Just. I won't die, Bridget— I don't like death. 

Mrs. Bri. Psha ! there is nothing in it: a 
moment, and it is over. 

Just. Ay, but it leaves a numbness behind that 
lasts a phiguy long time. 

Mrs. Bri, O my dear, pray consider the will 



Enter Laurjbtta. 

Lau, O my fsither, what is this I hear ? 

0*Con, Qttiddam seomriam deos toUam rosam. 

Rosy. The doctor is astonished at the sight of 
your fair daughter. 

Just, How so ? 

O^Con. Damsellum livivum suvum rislibani. 

Rosy, He says that he has lost his heart to her, 
and that if you will give him leave to pay his 
addresses to the young lady, and promise your 
consent to the union, if he should gain her 
affections, he will on those conditions cure you 
instantly, without fee or reward. 

Just, The devil ! did he say all that in so few 
words ? What a fine language it is I Well, I 
agree, if he can prevail on tibe girl. — [Aside,] And 
that I am sure he never will. 

Rosy, Greal. 

0*Con, Writhum bothum. 

Rosy. He says you must give this under your 
hand, while he writes you a miraculous receipt. 

IBoih sit down to write. 

Lau. Do, mama, tell me the meaning of this. 

Mrs. Bri, Don't speak to me, girl. — Unnatural 
parent ! 

Just, There, doctor ; there's what he requires. 

Rosy, And here's your receipt : read it yourself. 

Just. Hey ? what's here ! plain Englidi ? 

Rosy, Read it out : a wondrous nostrum, I'll 
answer for it. 

Just, [Reads.] In reading this you are cured, by 
your affectionate son-in-law^ O'Connor. — ^WTio, 
in the name of Beelzebub, sirrah, who are you ? 

0*Ccn. Your affectionate son-in-law, O'Connor, 
and your very humble servant, Humphrey Hum. 

Just. 'Tis false, you dog ! you are not my son- 
in-law ; for I'll be poison'd again, and you shall be 
hanged. — I'll die, sirrah, and leave Bridget my 
estate. 

Mrs, Bri. Ay, pray do, my dear, leave me your 
estate : I'm sure he deserves to be hanged. 

Jwt. He does, you say 1 — Hark'ee, Bridget, 
you showed such a tender concern for me when 
you thought me poisoned, that for the future I am 
resolved never to take your advice again in any- 
thing. — [To Lieutenant O'Connor.] So, do yon 
hear, sir, you are anlrishman and a soldier, an't you ? 

O'Con. I am, sir, and proud of both. 

Just, The two things on earth 1 most hate ; so 
ril tell you what — renounce your country and sell 
your commission, and I'll forgive you. 

O'Con. Hark'ee, Mr. Justice — ^if you were not 
the father of my Lauretta, I would pull your nose 
for asking the first, and break your bones for 
desiring the second. 

Rosy. Ay, ay, you're right. 

Just. Is he ? then I'm sure I must be wrong. — 
Here, sir, I give my daughter to you, who are the 
most impudent dog I ever saw in my life. 

0*Con, Oh, sir, say what you please ; with such 
a gift as Lauretta, every word is a compliment. 

Afrs. Bri, Well, my lovee, I think this wiU be 
a good subject for us to quarrel about the rest of 
our lives. 

Just. Why, truly, my dear, I think so, though 
we are seldom at a loss for that. 

Rosy. This is all as it should>be. — My Alexander, 
I give you joy, and you, my little god-daughter ; 
and now my sincere wish is, that you may make just 
such a wife as my poor dear DoUy. [.Exeunt omnes. 
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SCENE,— Sbvillk. 



ACT L 



SCENE h-^The Street before Don Jekomb's 

ffofue. 

Snter Jjormt, with a dark lantern. 

Lop. Past three o'clock !— So I a notable hour 
for one of my regular disposition, to be strolling 
like a braTO through the streets of Seville I Well, 
of all serrices, to serre a young lover is the hardest 
— ^Not that I am an enemy to love ; bat my love 
and my master's differ strangely. — Don Ferdinand 
is much too gallant to eat, drink, or sleep : — ^now, 
my lore gives me an appetite — then- 1 am fond of 
dreaming of my mistress, and I love dearly to toast 
her. — ^This cannot be done without good sleep and 
good liquor : hence my partiality to a feather-bed 
and a bottle. What a pity, now, that I have not 
farther time for reflections I but my master expects 
thee, honest Lopez, to secure lus retreat from 
Donna Clara's window, as I guess. — IMutic with' 
otfl.] Hey ! sure, I heard music ! So, so 1 who 
hsTe we here ? Oh, Don Antonio, my master's 
friend, come from the masquerade, to serenade my 
young mistress, Donna Louisa, I suppose : so ! we 
shall have the old gentleman up presently — ^lest he 
should miss his son, I had best lose no time in 
getting to my post. lExit. 

Enter Don Antonio, %oith MaaqueradefB and mtuie. 

BONO. 

Ihn Ant. Tell me, my lute, can thy soft strain 

So gently qieak thy master's pain ? 
So softly sing, so humbly sigh. 

That, though my sleeping love shall know 

Who singe— who stghs below^ 
Her roey slunben shall not fly ? 

Thus, may some viaian whisper more 

Than ever I dare speak before. 



1 Mat. Antonio, your mistress will never wake, 
while you sing so dolefuUy ; love, like a cradled in- 
fant, is lulled by a sad melody. 

Don Ant. I do not wish to disturb her rest. 

1 Mae, The reason is, because you know she 
does not regard you enough to appear, if you 
awaked her. 

Don Ant. Nay, then, I'll convince you. [Singt. 

The breath of mom bids henoe the night. 
Unveil those beauteous eyee, my fair ; 
Por till the dawn of love is there, 

I feel no day, I own no light. 

Donna Louiba— rep2ie« ^<nn a window. 

Waking, I heard thy numbers chide. 
Waking, the dawn did bless my sight ; 

Tis Phoebus sure, that wooe, J cried. 
Who q>eaks in song, who moves in light. 

Don jEMOutr—from a window. 

What vagabonds are these, I hear. 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting. 
Piping, scraping, whining, canting. 
Fly, scurvy minstrels, fly ! 

TRIO. 

Nay, prithee, father, why so rough ? 

An humble lover I. 
How durst you, daughter, lend an ear 
To such deceitful stuff? 

Quick, from the window, fly I 
Adieu, Antonio ! 

Must you go ? 
) We soon, perhaps, may meet again. 
I For though hard fortune is our foe, 

The god of love will fight for us. 

Reach me the blunderbuss. 

The god of love, who knows our pain — 

Henoe, or theee dugs are through your 
brain. [Bxeuni severaUp. 
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▲CT Z. 



SCENE 11.—^ PiaMxa. 
Enter Doiv Fbrdinaud and Lopsz. 

Lop. Tralj, sir, I think that a little aleep once in 
a week or so — 

D<m FercL Peace, fool ! don't mention sleep to 
me. 

Lop, No, no, sir, I don't mention your low- 
bred, vulgar, Boond sleep ; but I can't help think- 
ing that a gentle slumber, or half an hour's dozing, 
if it were only for the novelty of the thing — 

Don Ferd. Peace, booby, I say I — Oh Clara, 
dear, cruel disturber of my rest ! 

Lop. And of mine too. [Aside. 

Don Ferd. 'Sdeath, to trifle with me at such a 
juncture as this ! — now to stand on punctilios ! — 
Love me! I don't believe she ever did. 

Lop, Nor I either. lAHde. 

Don Ferd. Or is it, that her sez never know 
their desires for an hour together ? 

Lop. Ah, they know them oftener than they'll 
own them. [Aside. 

Don Ferd. Is there, in the world, so inconstant 
a creature as Clara ? 

Lop. I could name one. [Aside» 

Don Ferd. Yes ; the tame fool, who submits to 
her caprice. 

Lop. I thought he couldn't miss it [Aside, 

^ Don Ferd. Is she not capricious, teasing, tyran- 
nicaly obstinate, perverse, absurd ? ay, a wilderness 
of faults and follies ; her looks are scorn, and her 
very smiles — 'Sdeath ! I wish I hadn't mentioned 
her smiles ; for she does smile such beaming love- 
liness, such fucinatiDg brightness— Oh, death and 
madness ! I shall die if I lose her. 

Lop, Oh, those damned smiles have undone all ! 

[Aside. 
AIR. 

Don Ferd. Could I her faultB remember. 

Forgetting every oharm» 
Soon would Impartial reason 

The tyrant love disarm : 
Bat when enraged I number 

Each failing of her mind. 
Love BtiU Buggeata each benuty. 

And sees— while reason's blind. 

lAtp. Here comes Don Antonio, sir. 
Don Ferd, Well^go yon homfr— I shall be there 
presently. 
Lop, Ah, those cursed smiles ! [Exit. 

Enter Don Antonio. 

Don Ferd, Antonio, Lopez tells me he left yon 
chanting before our door — ^was my father waked? 

Don Ant, Yes, yes ; he has a singular affection 
for music, so I left him roaring at his barred win- 
dow, like the print of Bajazet in Uie cage. And 
what brings you out so early ? 

Don Ferd. I believe I told you, that to-morrow 
was the day fixed by Don Pedro and Clara's unna- 
tural stepmother, for her to enter a convent, in 
order that her brat might possess her fortune: 
made desperate by this, I procured a key to the 
door, and bribed Clara's maid to leave it unbolted ; 
at two this morning, I entered, nnperoeived, and 
stole to her chamber — I found her waking and 
weeping. * 

Don Ant. Happy Ferdinand ! 

Don Ferd. S^death ! hear the conclusion. — I ■ 



was rated as the most confident rafiian, for daring 
to approach her room at that hour of night. 

Don Ant. Aj, ay, this was at first. 

Don Ferd. No such thing ! she would not hear 
a word from me,bnt threatened to raise her mother, 
if I did not instantly leave her. 

Don Ant. Well, but at last ?— 

Don Ferd. At last ! why I was forced to leave 
the house as I came in. 

Don Ant. And did you do nothing to offend 
her? 

Don Ferd. Nothing, as I hope to be saved ! — I 
believe, I might snatch a dozen or two of kisses. 

Don Ant. Was that all ? well, I think, I never 
heard of such assurance ! 

Don Ferd. Zounds ! I tell you I behaved with 
the utmost respect. 

Don Ant. O Lord ! I don't mean you, but in 
her. But, hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave yonr 
key with them ? 

Don Ferd. Yes ; the maid, who saw me out, 
took it from the door. 

Don Ant. llien, my life for it, her mistress 
elopes after you. 

Dan Ferd. Ay, to bless my rival, perhaps* I 
am in a humour to suspect everybody. — Yon 
loved her once, and thought her an angel, as I do 
now. 

Don Ant, Yes, I loved her, tiU I found she 
wouldn't love me, and then I discovered that she 
hadn't a good feature in her &oe. 

AIR. 

I ne*er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me ; 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip. 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 

Chedrn of rose, untouch'd by art ? 

I will own the ooloor tme, 

When yielding blushes^aid their hue. 

Is her band so soft and pore ? 
I must press it, to be sure ; 
Kor can I be certain then, 
Tilllt, grateful, press again. 
Must I, with attentive eye, 
Watoh her heaving bosom sigh ? 
I will do so, when I see 
That heaving bosom sigh fbr me. 

Besides, Ferdinand, you have full security in my 
love for your sister ; help me there, and I can never 
disturb you with Clara. 

Don Ferd. As far as I can, consistently with 
the honour of our family, you know I will ; but 
there must be no eloping. 

Don Ant. And yet, now, yon would carrv off 
Clara ? 

Don Ferd. Ay, that's a different case!— we never 
mean that others should act to our sisters and wives 
as we do to others'. — But, to-morrow, Clara is to ' 
be forced into a convent 

Don Ant. Well, and am' not I so unfortunately 
circumstanced? To-monrow, your father forces : 
Louisa to marry Isaac, the Portuguese— but come I 
vrith me, and we*ll devise something, I warrant. * 

Don Ferd. 1 must go home. 

Don Ant. Well, adieu ! ■ 

Don Ferd. But, Antonio, if yon did not love my | 
sister, yon have too much honour and friendship to ' 
supplant me with Clara? — 
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AIR. 

Den AiU, Friendship is the Ixmd of reuon ; 
Bat If beauty dlaapprove, 
Heayea dteolTes all other treason 
In the heart that's true to love. 

The fftith whidi to my fHend I swore. 

At a eivil oath I view ; 
But to the Gharms which I adore» 

Tie religion to he true. 

Ihen if to one I false most be, 
Can I doubt which to prefer— 

A breach of sodal faith with thee. 
Or sacrilege to love and her ? 



lExU. 



Don Ferd, There U always a levity in Antonio's 
manner of replying to me on this subject that is 
very alarming. — 'Sheath ? if Clara shooid bve him 
after aUl 

SONG. 

Though cause fotr sospidon appears, 

Yet proofs of her love, too» are strong ; 
I'm a wretch if I'm right in my fears. 
And unworthy of bliss if I'm wrong. 
What heart-breaking torments from Jealonqr flow, 
Ah ! none but the Jealous— the Jealous can know ! 

When blest with the smiles of my iair,^ 

I know not how much I adore : 
Tfaoee smiles let another but share. 
And I wonder I priaed them no more ! 
Then whence can I hope a relief from my woe. 
When the fslser she seems, still the fonder I grow ! 

lExU. 



SCENE III.— ^ Rwm in Don Jbkome'I 

House- 
Enter BoHHA LoonA and Duenna. 

Dan. Louisa. Bat, my dear Margaret, my 
charming Doenna, do you think we shall succeed ? 

Duen. I tell you again, I have no doubt on't ; 
bat it most be instantly put to the triaL Every- 
thing is prepared in your room, and for the rest 
we most trust to fortune. 

Don. Louisa. My father's oath was, never to see 
me till 1 had consented to — 

Duen. 'Twas thus I overheard him say to his 
friend, Don Guzman, — / will demand of her to- 
morrow, once for all, whether she will consent to 
marry Isaac Mendoza; if she hesitates, I will 
make a solemn oath never to see or speak to her 
till she returns to her duty. — ^These were his 
words. 

Don. Louisa. And on his known obstinate adhe- 
rence to what he has once said, you have formed 
this plan for my escape. — But have you secured 
my maid in our interest ? 

Duen. She is a party in the whole ; but remem- 
ber, if we succeed, you resign all right and title in 
little Isaacy the Jew, over to me. 

Don. Louisa. That 1 do with all my soul ; get 
him, if you can, and 1 shall wish you joy, most 
heartily. He is twenty times as rich as my poor 
Antonio. 

AIR. 

Thon canst not boast of fortune's store. 

My love, while me they wealthy call : 
But I was glad to find thee poor— 
For with my heart Fd give thee sll. 
And then the grateful youth shall own 
I loved him for himself alone. 



But when his worth my hand shall gain. 

No word or look of mine shall show 
That I the smallest thought retain 
Of what my bounty did bestow : 

Yet stIU his grateful heart shall own 
I loved him for himself akme. 

Duen. I hear Don Jerome coming. — Quick, 
give me the last letter I brought you from Antonio 
— you know that is to be the ground of my dis- 
mission — I must slip out to seal it up> as unde- 
livered. lExit. 

Enter Don Jsromx and Don FaaniNAiiD. 

Don Jer. What, 1 suppose you have been 
serenading too ! £h, disturbing some peaceable 
neighbourhood with viUanous catgut and lascivious 
piping 1 Out on't ! yon set your sister, here, a 
vile example ; but I come to tell you, madam, that 
I'll suffer no more of these midnight incantations — 
these amorous orgies^ that steal the senses in the 
hearing ; as, they say, Egyptian embalmers serve 
mummies, extracting the brain through the ears. 
However, there's an end of your frolics — Isaac 
Mendoza will be here presently, and to-morrow 
you shall marry him. 

Don. Louisa. Never, while I have life I 

Don Ferd, Indeed, sir, I wonder how yon can 
think of such a man for a son-in-law. 

Don Jer. Sir, you are very kind to favour me 
with your sentiments ; and pray, what is your ob- 
jection to him ? 

Don Ferd. He is a Portuguese, in the first 
place. 

Don Jer. No such thing, boy ; he has forsworn 
his country. 

Don, Louisa. He is a Jew. 

Don Jer. Another mistake : he has been a 
Christian these six weeks. 

Don Ferd. Ay, he left his old religion for an 
estate, and has not had time to get a new one. 

Don. Louisa. But stands like a dead wall be- 
tween church and synagogue, or like the blank 
leaves between the Old and New Testament. 

Don Jer. Anything more } 

Don Ferd. But the most remarkable part of his 
character is his passion for deceit and tricks of 
cunning. 

Don, Louisa. Though at the same time the fool 
predominates so much over the knave, that I am 
told he is generally the dupe of his own art. 

Don Ferd. True ; like an unskilful gunner, he 
usually misses his aim, and is hurt by the recoil of 
his own piece. 

Don Jer. Anything more ! 

Don. Louisa. To sum up all, he has the worst 
fault a husband can have — he's not my choice. 

Don Jer. But you are his ; and choice on one 
side is sufficient — two lovers should never meet in 
marriage — ^be you sour as you please, he is sweet- 
tempered ; and for your good fruit, there's nothing 
like ingrafting on a crab. 

Don. Louisa. I detest him as a lover, and shall 
ten times more as a husband. 

Don Jer, I don't know that — marriage generally 
makes a great change — ^but, to cut the matter short, 
will you have him or not ! 

Don. Louisa. There is nothing else I could dis- 
obey you in. 

Don Jer. Do you value your father's peace ? 

Don, Louisa. So moch, that I will not fasten 
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on him the regret of making an only daughter 
wretched. 

Don Jer, Very well, ma'am, then mark me— 
never more will I see or conyense with yon till you 
return to your duty — no reply — ^thia and your 
chamber shall be your apartments ; I never will 
stir out without leaving you under lock and key, 
and when I'm at home no creature can approach 
you but through my library : we'll try who can be 
most obstinate. Out of my sight ! — ^there remain 
till you know your duty. IPutket her out. 

Don Ferd, Surely, sir, my sister's inclinatioDS 
should be consulted in a matter of this kind, and 
some regard paid to Don Antonio, being my parti- 
cular friend. 

Don Jer, That, doubtless, is a very great re- 
commendation ! — I certainly have not paid sufficient 
respect to it. 

Don Ferd. There is not a man living I would 
sooner choose for a brother-in-law. 

Don Jer, Very possible ; and if you happen to 
have e'er a sister, who is not at the same time a 
daughter of mine, I'm sure I shall have no objec- 
tion to the relationship ; but at present, if you 
please, we'll drop the subject. 

Don Ferd, Nay, sir, 'tis only my regard for my 
sister makes me speak. 

Don Jer. Then pray, sir, in future, let your 
regard for your father mske you hold your tongue. 

Don Ferd. I have done, sir. 1 shall only add 
a wish that you would reflect what at our age you 
would have felt, had you been crossed in your 
affection for the mother of her you are so severe to. 

Don Jer, Why, I must confess I had a great 
affection for your mother's ducats, but that was all, 
boy. I married her for her fortune, and she took 
me in obedience to her father, and a very happy 
couple we were. We never expected any love 
from one another, and so we were never disap- 
pointed. If we grumbled 4i little now and then, 
it was soon over, for we were never fond enough to 
quarrel ; and when the good woman died, why, 
why — I had as lieve she had lived, and I wish 
every widower in Seville could say the same. I 
shall now go and get the key of this dressing-room 
— so, good son, if you have any lecture in support 
of disobedience to give your sister, it must be 
brief ; so make the best of your time, d'ye hear ? 

Don Ferd. I fear, indeed, my friend Antonio 
has little to hope for ; however, Louisa has firm- 
ness, and my father's anger will probably only 
increase her affection. — Incur intercourse with the 
world, it is natural for us to dislike those who are 
innocently the cause of our distress ; but in the 
heart's attachment a woman never likes a man with 
ardour till she has suffered for his sake — INotse.} 
so 1 What bustle is here I between my father and 
the Duenna too — I'll e'en get out of the way. 

Re-enter Don JxaoMB with a letter ^ pulling in Duenna. 

Don Jer. I'm astonished ! I'm thunder-struck ! 
here's treachery and conspiracy with a vengeanco ! 
you, Antonio's creature, and chief manager of this 
plot for my daughter's eloping ! you, that I placed 
here as a scarecrow ? 

Duen. What I 

Don Jer. A scarecrow — to prove a decoy -duck-^ 
what have you to say for yourself ? 



Duen. Well, dr, since you have forced that 
letter from me, and discovered my real sentiments, 
I scorn to renounce them. — I am Antonio's friend, 
and it was my intention that your daughter should 
have served you as all such fAA tyrannical sots 
should be served — I delight in the tender passions, 
and would befriend all under their influence. 

Don Jer. The tender passions ! yes, they would 
become those impenetrable features 1 Why, thou 
deceitful hag ! I placed thee as a guard to &e rich 
blossoms of my daughter's beauty. I thought that 
dragon's front of thine would cry aloof to the sons 
of gallantry ; steel traps and spring guns seemed 
writ in every wrinkle of it. — ^But you shall quit my 
house this instant — ^the tender passions, indeed! 
go, thou wanton sibyl, thou amorous woman of 
Endor, go ! 

Duen. You base, scurrilous, old — ^bnt I won't 
demean myself by naming what yon are. — ^Yes, 
savage, I'll leave your den; but I suppose you 
don't mean to detain my apparel — I may have my 
things, I presume ? 

Don Jer. I took you, mistress, with your ward- 
robe on — what have you pilfered, eh .' 

Duen. Sir, I must take leave of my mistress ; 
she has valuables of mine : besides, my cardinal 
and veil are in her room. 

Don Jer. Your veil forsooth! what, do yon 
dread being gazed at ? or are you afraid of your 
complexion ? Well, go take your leave, and get 
your veil and cardinal 1 so 1 you quit the house 
within these five minutes. — In — ^in — quick !— [^jri/ 
Duenna.] Here was a precious plot of misdiief !— . 
these are the comforts daughters bring us I 

AUt. 

If a daughter yon have, she's the plague of your life, 
Mo peaoe shall you know, though you've hnried your wife ! 
At twenty she mooka at tbo duty you taught her~ 
Oh, what a plague Is an ohsUoate daughter I 

Sighing and whining. 

Dying and pining. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

When soaroein their teens, they have wit to perplex us. 

With letters and loyen for eyer they vex us ; 

While each still rejects the fair suitor you've hroui^t her ; 

Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

Wrangling and Jangling, 

Flouting and pouting. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter I 

RKnter Dow na Loinaa, dreteed at Duenna, wUX eardhua 
and veilt teeming to crp. 

This way, mistress, this way. — ^What, I warrant, a 
tender parting ; so! tears of turpentine down those 
deal cheeks. — Ay, you may well hide your head — 
yes, whine till your heart breaks ; but I'll not hear 
one word of excuse — so you are right to be dumb, 
— ^this way, this way. IBxeunL 

Re-enter "DneaaiL 

Duen. So, speed you well, sagacious Don Jerome ! 
Oh, rare effects of passion and obstinacy ! Now 
shall I try whether I can*t play the fine lady as 
well as my mistress, and if I succeed, I may be 
a fine lady for the rest of my life — 111 lose no 
time to equip myself. lExU. 
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SCENE lY. — The Court before Don Jxkome's 

House, 

filter Don Jssomc oimI Dokna Louisa. 

Dor Jer. Come, mistress, there is your way — 
I The world lies before you, so troop, thoa anti- 
I quaked Eve, thou original sin ! — Hold, yonder is 
some fellow scolking ; perhaps it is Antonio — go 
to him, d'ye hear, and tell him to make you amends, 
and as he has got yon tamed away, tell him I say 
it is but jost he should take you himself ; go. — 
[Exit Donna Louisa.] So 1 1 am rid of her, 
thank Hearen 1 and now I shall be able to keep 
my oath, and confine my daughter with better 
security. iBxiu 



SCENE Y.-^The PiaMMa. 
Enter Donha Claaa and Maid. 

Maid, But where, madam, is it yon intend to go 1 

Don, Clara. Anywhere to avoid the selfish vio- 
lence of my mother-in-law, and Ferdinand's inso- 
lent importunity. 

Maid. Indeed, ma*am, since we have profited 
by Don Ferdinand's key, in making our escape, I 
think we had best find him, if it were only to thank 
him. 

Don, Clara, No— he has offended me exceed- 
ingly. ' llUlire. 

Enter Donna Louiba. 

Don, Louisa. So I have succeeded in being 
turned out of doors — but how shall I find Antonio ? 
1 dare not inquire for him, for fear of being disco- 
Tcred ; 1 would send to my friend Clara, but that 
1 doubt her prudery wcNild condemn me. 

Maid, Then suppose, ma'am, you were to try 
if your friend Donna Louisa would not receive you. 

Don, Clara. No, her notions of filial duty are so 
severe, she would certainly betray me. 

Don. Louisa. Clara is of a cold temper, and 
would think this step of mine highly forward. 

Don. Clara. Louisa's respect for her fither is so 
great, she would not credit the unkindness of 
mine. 
[Donna Loxn&A tumt, and sees Donna Claka and Maid. 

Don. Louisa. Ha ! who are those ? sure one is 
Clara— if it be, I'll trust her. — Clara 1 {.Advance*. 

Don, Clara. Louisa ! and in masquerade too ! 

Don. Louisa. You vriU be more surprised when 
I tell you, that I have run away from my father. 

Don, Clara, Surprised indeed ! and I should 
certainly chide you most horridly, only that I have 
jost run away from mine. 

Don. Louisa. My dear Clara 1 iEmbrace. 

Don. Clara. Dear sister truant! and whither 
are you going ? 

Don. Louisa. To find the man I love, to be sure : 
and, I presume, you would have no aversion to 
meet with my brother ? 

Don. Clara, Indeed I should : he has behaved 
so ill to me, I don't believe I shall ever forgive 
him. 

AIR. 

"When sable night, each drooping plant restoring, 
Wept o'er the flowers her breath did choer, 

As some sad widow o'er her babe deploring. 
Wakes its beauty with atear ; 



When all did sleep whose weary hearts did borrow 

One hour from lore and oare to rest, 
Lo ! asl press'd my ooueh in silent sorrow. 
My lover caught me to his breast I 
He vow'd he came to save me 
From those who would enslave me ! 
Then kneeling. 
Kisses stealing, 
Endless Ikith he swore ; 
But soon I chid him theace. 
For had his fond pretence 
Obtain'd one favour then, 
And he had press'd again, 
I fear'd my treacherous heart might giant hhn more. 

Don. Louisa. Well, for all this, I would have 
sent him to plead his pardon, but that I would not 
yet a while have him know of my flight. And 
where do you hope to find protection ? 

Don, Clara, The lady abbess of the convent of 
St. Catharine is a relation and kind friend of mine 
— 1 shall be secure with her, and you had best go 
thither with me. 

Don. Louisa, No ; I am determined to find 
Antonio first ; and, as I Uve, here comes the very 
man I will employ to seek him for me. 

Don. Clara. Who is he? he's a strange figure! 

Don, Louisa. Yes ; that sweet creature is the 
man whom my father has fixed on for my husband. 

Don. Clara. And will you speak to him ? are yon 
mad ? 

Don. Louisa. He is the fittest man in the world 
for my purpose ; for, though I was to have married 
him to-morrow, he is the only man in Seville, who, 
I am sure, never saw me in his life. 

Dofi. Clara. And how do you know him ? 

Don. Louisa. He arrived but yesterday, and he 
was shown to me from the window, as he visited 
my father. 

Don. Clara. Well, 111 begone. 

Don, Louisa. Hold, my dear Clara — a thought 
has struck me : will you give me leave to borrow 
your name, as I see occasion ? 

Don. Clara, It will but disgrace you ; but use it 
as you please : I dare not stay. — [Gotnp.] But, 
Louisa, if you should see your brother, be sure you 
don't inform him, that I have taken refuge with 
the dame prior of the convent of St Catharine, on 
the left-hand side of the piazza, which leads to the 
church of St. Anthony. 

Don, Louisa, Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'll be very parti- 
cular in my directions where he may not find you. 
— [Exeunt Donna Clara and Maid.] So ! my 
swain, yonder, has done admiring himself, and 
draws nearer. [Jtetires. 

Enter Isaac and Don Carlos. 

Isaac, [Looking in a podket-glass.'] I tell you, 
friend Carlos, I will please myself in the habit of 
my chin. 

Don Car, But, my dear friend, how can you 
think to please a lady with such a face ? 

Isaac. Why, what's the matter with the face ? 
I think it is a very engaging face ; and, I am sure, 
a lady must have very little taste who could dis- 
like my beard. — [Sees Donna Louisa.] See now! 
I'll die if here is not a little damsel struck with it 
already. 

Don. Louisa. Signer, are you disposed to oblige 
a lady who greatly wants your assistance ? 

[Unveils, 

Isaac. Egad, a very pretty black-eyed girl ! she 
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hu oeitainly taken a hncy to me, Carlos. — Pint, 
ma'am, I must beg the favoar of your name. 

Dan, Louisa, { Aside.] So I it's well 1 am pro- 
Tided. — {Aloud,] My name, sir, is Donna Clara 
d'Almanza. 

Isaac. What? Don Gasman's daughter? I'faith, 
I just now heard she was missing. 

Don. Louisa. But sure, sir, you have too much 
gallantry and honour to betray me, whose fault is 
loTe? 

Jsaae. So! a passion for me! poor girl! — ^Why, 
ma'am, as for betraying you, I don't see how I 
could get anything by it ; so you may rely on my 
honour ; but as for your love, I am sorry your case 
is so desperate. 

Don. Louisa. Why so, signer? 

Isaac. Because 1 am positively engaged to 
another — an't I, Carlos ? 

Don. Louisa. Nay, but hear me. 

Isaac. No, no ; what should 1 hear for ? It is 
impossible for me to court you in an honourable 
way; and, for anything else, if I were to comply 
now, I suppose you have some ungrateful brother, 
or cousin, who would want to cut my throat for 
my civility — so, truly, you had best go home 
again. 

Don. Louisa. [Aside.] Odious wretch I — 
lAloud.] But, good signer, it is Antonio d'Ercilla, 
on whose account 1 have eloped. 

Isaac. How! what! it is not with me, then, 
that you are in love ? 

Don. Louisa. No, indeed, it is not. 

Isaac. Then you are a forward, impertinent 
simpleton 1 and I shall certainly acquaint your 
fiither. 

Don. Louisa. Is this your gallantry ? 

Isaac. Yet hold — ^Antonio d'Ennlla, did you 
say ? egad, I may make something of this — ^Anto- 
nio d'ErciUa ? 

Don. Louisa. Yes ; and if ever you hope to pros- 
per in love, you will brinff me to him. 

Isaac. By St. lago and I will too ! — Carlos, this 
Antonio is one who rivals me (as I have heard) 
with Louisa — ^now, if I could hamper him with 
this girl, I should have the field to myself ; hey, 
Carlos ! A lucky thought, isn't it ? 

Don Car. Yes, very good — very good ! 

Isaac. Ah I this Uttle brain is never at a loss — 
cunning Isaac I cunning rogue ! — Donna Clara, 
will you trust yourself a while to my friend's 
direction ? 

Don. Louisa. May I rely on you, good signer ? 

Don Car. Lady, it is impossible I should deceive 
you. 

AIR. 

Had I a heart for falsehood Ihuned, 

I ne'er ooold injure jon ; 
For though your tongue no promise oUdm'd, 

Your channs would make me tni& 



To you no soul shall bear deceit. 

No etraager oflnar wrong ; 
But friends in all the aged yonll meet. 

And lovers in the young. 

But when they learn that you have bleet 

Another with your heart. 
They'll bid aspiring paasion rest, 

And act a brother's part : 
Then, lady, dread not here deceit. 

Nor fear to suffer wrong ; 
For friends in all the aged yonll meet. 

And brothers in the young. 

Isaac 111 conduct the lady to my lodgings, 
Carlos ; 1 must haste to Don Jerome.^ — Perhaps 
you know Louisa, ma'am. She is divinely hand* 
some — ^isn't she? 

Don. Louisa, You must excuse me not joining 
with you. 

Isaac. Why, I have heard it on all hands. 

Don. Louisa. Her father is uncommonly partial 
to her ; but I believe yon will find she has rather a 
matronly air. 

Isaac. Carlos, this is all envy. — ^You pretty girls 
never speak well of one another. — {_To Don Car- 
los.] Hark ye, find out Antonio, and I'll saddle 
him with this scrape, I warrant 1 Oh, twas the 
luckiest thought ! — Donna CUura, your veiy obe- 
dient — Carlos, to your post 

DUET. 

Isaac. My mistress e^qieots me, and I must go to 
her. 
Or how can I hope for a smile ? * 
Don. Louisa. Boon may you return a prosperous wooer. 
But think what I suffer the while ! 
Alone, and away from the man whom I 
love. 
In strangers I*m'foroed to confide. 
Isaac. Dear lady, my friend you may trust, and 
he'll prove 
Your servant, protector, and guide. 

AIR. 

Don Car, Gentle maid, ah I why suspect me? 
Let me serve thee— then njjeot me. 
Canst thou trust, and I deceive thee? 
Art thou nd, and shall I grieve thee ? 
Gentle maid, ah I why suspect me ? 
Let me serve thee— then r^oct^me. 

TRIO. 

Den. Louisa. Never mayet thou happy be. 

If in aught thon'rt false to me. 

Isaac. Never may he happy be. 

If in aught he's false to thee. 

Don Car, Never may I happy be, 

If in aught I'm false to thea 

Don Louisa, Never mayst thou, &c. 
Isaac Never may he, &c. 
Don Car. Never may If &c [AramC 
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SCENE J,^A Library inDov JnuoME's House, 

Enter Dmr Jmoiu and Isaac. 

Don Jer, Ha I ha ! ha 1 run awaf from her fa- 
ther ! has she giren him the slip ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
poor Don Gnzman ! 

Isaac Aj ; and I am to condnct her to Antonio ; 
hy which meant yon see I ehall hamper him so that 
he can give me no disturbance with your daughter — 
thb is trap, isn't it ? a nice stroke of cunning, hey ? 

Don Jer, Excellent ! excellent ! yes, yes, carry 
her to him, hamper him by all means^ ha ! ha ! 
ha ! poor Don Gnzman 1 an old fool 1 imposed on 
by a girl! 

Isaac. Nay, they hare the cunning of serpents, 
thaf 8 the truth on*t. 

Don Jer. Psha ! they are cunning only when 
they have fools to deal with. — ^Why don't my girl 
play me such a trick — let her cunning overreach 
my caution, I say—hey, little Isaac ! 

Isaac. True , true ; or let me see any of the sex 
make a fool of me . — No, no, egad ! litUe Solomon 
(ss my aunt used to call me) understands tricking 
a little too well. 

Don Jer. Ay, but such a drlTeller as Don Guz- 
man! 

Isaac. And such a dupe as Antonio ! 

Don Jer. True ; sure never were seen such a 
couple of credulous simpletons! But come, 'tis 
time yon should see my daughter — you must csrry 
on the siege by yourself, friend Isaac. 

Isttae. Sir, you'll introduce— 

Don Jer. No — I have sworn a solemn oath not 
to see or speak to her till she renounces her disobe- 
dience ; win her to that, and she gains a father and 
a husband at once. 

Isaac. Gad, I shall never be able to deal with 
her alone ; nothing keeps me in such swe as per- 
fect beauty — now there is something consoling and 
encouraging in u^iness. 

BONO. 

Give lasao the nymph who no beauty oan boast. 
But health and good-humour to make her his toast ; 
If straight, I don't mind whether slender or fat. 
And six feet or four— we'll ne'er quarrel for that 

Whatever her complexion— I tow I don't care ; 
If brown It Is lasting— more pleasing if fair ; 
And though in her face I no dimples should see, 
Let her smile—and each deU is a dimple to me. 

Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen. 
And her ejes may be e'en any colour but green ; 
For in eyes, though so varions the lustre and hue, 
I swear I've no <dioico— only let her have two. 

TIs true I'd dispense with a throne on her back, 
And white teeth, I own, are genteeler than blade : 
A little round chin too's a beauty, I've heard ; 
But I only desire she mayn't have a beard. 

Don Jer. You wiU change your note, my friend, 
when you've seen Louisa. 

Isaac. Oh, Don Jerome, the honour of your alli- 



Don Jer. Ay, but her beauty will affect you — 
she is, though 1 say it, who am her frither, a very 



prodigy. — ^There you will see features with an eye 
uke mine— yes i'fEdth, there is a kind of wicked 
sparkling— something of a roguish brightness, that 
shows her to be my own. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 
^ Don Jer. Then, when she smiles, youll see a 
little dimple in one cheek only ; a heauty it is 
certainly, yet you shall not say which is prettiest, 
the cheek with the dimple, or the cheek without. 

Isaac, Pretty rogue! 

Don Jer. Then the roses on those cheeks are 
shaded with a sort of velvet down, that gives a de- 
licacy to the glow of health. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Don Jer. Her skin pure dimity, yet more ftir, 
being spangled here and there with a golden freckle. 

Isaac. Charming pretty rogue ! pray how is the 
tone of her voice ? 

Don Jer. Remarkably pleasing — ^but if you could 
prevail on her to sing, you would be enchanted — 
she is a nightingale — a Yiigiman nightingale ! — But 
come, come ; her maid £all conduct yon to her 
antechamber. 

Isaac. Well, egad, I'll pluck up resolution, and 
meet her frowns intrepidly. 

Don Jer. Ay ! woo her briskly — win her, and 
give me a proof of your address, my litde So- 
lomon. 

Isaac. But hold — I expect my friend Csilos to 
caU on me here. — If he comes, will you send him 
to me? 

Don Jer. I wilL— Lauretta!— [Ca/2f.] Come— 
sheMl show you to the room. What ! do you droop ? 
here's a mournful frice to make love with ! 

[Exevint. 



SCENE II. — DoKNA Louisa's Dressing Room. 

Enter Isaac and Maid. 

Maid. Sir, my mistress will wait on you pre- 
sently. iOcet to the door. 

Isaac. When she's at leisure— don't hurry her. 
— [Exit Maid.] I wish I had ever practised a love- 
scene-~I doubt I shall make a poor figure— I 
couldn*t be more afraid, if I was going before the 
Inquisition. — So, the door opens — ^yes, she's coming 
— the very rustling of her silk has a disdainful 
sound. 

Enter Duenna, dressed as Donna Lodisa. 

Now daren't I look round for the soul of me— her 
beauty will certainly strike me dumb if I do. I 
wish she'd speak first. 

Duen. Sir, I attend your pleasure. 

Isaac. [Aside,"] So I the ice is broke, and a 
pretty dvil beginning too ! — [Aloud,] Hem ! ma- 
dam — miss— I'm all attention. 

Duen. Nay, sir, 'tis I who should listen, and 
you propose. 

Isaac. [Aside.] Egad, this isn't so disdainM 
neither — I believe I mav venture to look — no— I 
daren't — one glance of those roguish sparklers 
would fix me sgain. 
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Duen. Yoa seem thoaghtfal, sir — let me per- 
suade you to sit down. 

Jaaao. [Aside, "[ So, so ; she mollifies apace— 
she's struck with my figure ! this attitude has had 
its effect. 

Duen. Come, sir, here's a chair. 

Isaac, Madam, the greatness of your goodness 
overpowers me — that a lady so lovely should deign 
to turn her heauteous eyes on me so. 

I8fu takes his hand, he turns and sees her. 

Duen, You seem surprised at my condescension. 

Isaac. Why, yes, madam, I am a little surprised 
at it. — {^Asidcl Zounds ! this can never be Louisa 
— she's as old as my mother ! 

Duen. But former prepossessions give way to 
my father's commands. 

Isaac. [Aside,'] Her father! Yes, 'tis she 
then. — Lord, Lord, how blind some parents are ! 

Duen, Signer Isaac ! 

Isaac. [Aside."] Truly, the little damsel was 
right— she has rather a matronly air, indeed ! ah ! 
'tis well my affections are fixed on her fortune, and 
not her person. 

Duen. Signer, won't yon sit ? [She siu. 

Isaac. Pardon me, madam, 1 have scarce re- 
covered my astonishment at —your condescension, 
madam.— [^«tde.] She has the devil's own dim- 
ples to be sure ! 

Duen. 1 do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at my affability — I own, signer, that I was 
vastly prepossessed against you, and being teased 
by my father, I did give some encouragement to 
Antonio ; but then, sir, yon were described to me 
as a quite different person. 

Isaac, Kj, and so you were to me, upon my 
soul, madam. 

Duen. But when I saw you, I was never more 
struck in my life. 

Isaac, That was just my case too, madam : I 
was struck all on a heap, for my part. 

Duen. Well, sir, I see our misapprehension has 
been mutual — you expected to find me haughty and 
averse, and I was taught to believe you a little 
black, snub-nosed fellow, without person, manners, 
or address. 

Isaac, Egad, I wish she had answered her pic- 
ture as well ! [Aside. 

Duen. But, sir, your air is noble — something so 
liberal in your carriage, vrith so penetrating an eye, 
and so bewitching a smile ! 

Isaac. Egad, now I look at her again, I don't 
think she is so ugly ! [Aside. 

Duen. So little like a Jew, and so much like a 
gentleman I 

Isaac, Well, certainly there is something pleas- 
ing in the tone of her voice. [Aside. 

Duen. You will pardon this breach of decorum 
in praising you thus, but my joy at being so 
agreeably deceived has given me such a flow of 
spirits 1 

Isaac, Oh, dear lady, may I thank those dear 
lips for this goodness ? — [Kisses her.'] Why she 
has a pretty sort of velvet down, that's the truth 
on't [Aside, 

Duen, O, sir, you have the most insinuating 
manner, but indeed you should get rid of that 
odious beard — one might as well kiss a hedgehog. 

Isaac. [Astde.] Yes, ma'am, the razor wouldn^t 
be amisa — ^for either of us. — [AUmd,'] Could you 
ftivour me with a song ? 



Duen, Willingly, sir, though I am rather hoarse 
—ahem ! [Begins fo sing. 

Isaac. [Aside,] Very like a Viiginia nightingale ! 
— [Aloud.] ma'am, I perceive you're hoarse — I 
beg you will not distress — 

Duen, Oh, not in the least distressed ; — ^now, 
sir. 

SONG. 

When a tender maid 

Ib first eetay'd 
By aome admiring swain. 

How her bldabee rise 

If she meet his eyes. 
While he unfolds his pain 1 
If he takes her hand— she trembles qaite ! 
Touch her lips— and she swoons outright ! 

While a plt«-pat, &a 

Her heart avows her firigbt. 

But in time appear 

Fewer signs of fear ; 
The youth she boldly Tlews : 

If her hand he grasp. 

Or her bosom clasp. 
No mantling blush ensues ! 
Then to church well pleased the lovers move. 
While her smiles her contentment prove ; 

And a pit-a-pat, dec. 

Her heart avows her lore. 

IscMO, Charmiog, ma'am ! enchanting ! and, 
truly, your notes put me in mind of one that's 
very dear to me ; a lady, indeed, whom you greatly 
resemble ! 

Duen. How ! is there, then, another so dear to 
yon? 

Isaac, Oh, no, ma'am, you mistake ; it was mj 
mother I meant. 

Duen, Come, sir, I see yon are amazed and 
confounded at my condescension, and know not 
what to say. 

Isaac. It is very true, indeed, ma'am ; but it is 
a judgment, I look on it as a judgment on me, for 
delaying to urge the time when you'll permit me to 
complete my happiness, by acquainting Don Jerome 
with your condescension. 

Duen. Sir, I must frankly own to you, that I 
can never be yours with my father's consent. 

Isaac. Good lack ! how so ? 

Duen. When my father, in his passion, svrore 
he would never see me again till I acquiesced in 
his will, I also made a vow, that I would never 
take a husband from his hand ; nothing shall make 
me break that oath : but, if yon have spirit and 
contrivance enough to carry me off without his 
knowledge, I'm yours. 

Isaac. Hum! 

Du0n, Nay, sir, if you hesitate-^ 

Isaac. [Aside,] I'fiiith, no bad whim this! — 
If I take her at her word, 1 shall secure her for- 
tune, and avoid making any settlement in return ; 
thus 1 shall not only cheat the loTer, but the 
father too. — Oh, cunning rogue, Isaac I ay, ay, let 
this little brain alone 1 — Egaid, I'll take her in the 
mind! 

Duen. Well, sir, what's your determination? 

Isaac. Madam, I was dumb only from rapture — 
I applaud yonr spirit, and joyfully close with yonr 
proposal ; for which, thus let me, on this lily hand, 
express my gratitude. 

Duen. Well, sir, you must get my father's con- 
sent to walk with me in the garden. But by no 
means inform him of my kindness to yon. 
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/jooe. No, to be rare, that would spoil all : but, 
trust me, when tricking is the word — let me alone 
for a piece of cunning ; this very day you shall be 
out of his power. 

Dueji, Well, I lea^e the management of it all 
to yon ; T perceive plain, sir, that you are not one 
that can be easUy outwitted. 

Isaae. Egad, you're right, madam — ^you're right, 
r&ith. 

Re-enter Uaid. 

Maid, Here's a gentleman at the door, who begs 
permission to speak with signor Isaac. 

haae, A friend of mine, ma'am, and a trusty 
friend — ^let him come in. — {^Exit Maid.] He is one 
to be depended on, ma'am. 

Enter Don Caiuxw. 

So, coz ! ITalke apart with Dow Carlos. 

Don Car. I have left Donna Clara at your lodg- 
ings, but can nowhere find Antonio. 

lioaO' Well, I will search him out myself. — 
Carlos, you rogue, I thrive, I prosper ! 

Don Car, Where is your mistress ? 

lioae. There, you booby, there she stands. 

Don. Car. Why, she's damned ugly 1 

lioac. Hush! ^ [Stope his tnouth. 

Dven. What is your friend saying, signor ? 

Itaae. Oh, ma'am, he is expressing his rap- 
tores at such charms as he never saw bdbre. — £h, 
Carlos? 

Dim Car. Ay, such as I never saw before, 
indeed! 
' Duen. You are a very obliging gentleman.— 
I Well, signor Isaac, I believe we had better part for 
the present Remember our plan. 

lioac. Oh, ma'am, it is written in my heart, 
fixed as the image of those divine beauties. — Adieu, 
I idol of my soul! — yet once more permit me — 

IKiues her. 

Duen. Sweet, ooorteons sir, adieu 1 

Isaac. Your slave eternally ! — Come, Carlos, 
i lay something civil at taking leave. 

Don Car. i'faith, Isaac, she is the hardest wo- 
man to compliment I ever saw ; however, I'll try 
something I had studied for the occasion. 

SONO. 

Ah ! sure a pair was never seen 

So Justly form'd to meet by nature ! 
The youth exoriling so In mien. 
The maid in every gnboe of feature. 
Oh, how happy are each lovers. 
When kindred beautiee each dJsoovers ! 
For sorely she 
Was made for thee. 
And thou to Hem this lovely creature ! 

So mild your looks, your ohildran thenoe 

Wai early learn the task of duty^ 
The boya with all their father's aenae. 
The girla with all their mother'a beauty ! 
Oh, how happy to inherit 
At once aoch graces and such spirit I 
Thus while you live 
May fortune give 
Each bleaaing equal to your merit I lExeunt. 



SCENE lll.'-A Library in Don Jeromb's 

House. 

Don Jkroms and Doif Fbroinakd discovered. 

Don Jer. Object to Antonio ! I have said it— 
His poverty, can you acquit him of that ? 

Don Ferd. Sir, I own he is not over rich ; but 
he is of as ancient and honourable a family as any 
in the kingdom. 

Don Jer. Yes, I know the beggars are a very 
ancient family in most kingdoms ; but never in 
g^eat repute, boy. 

Don Ferd. Antonio, sir, hu many amiable 
qualities. 

Don Jer. But he is poor; can yon clear him 
of that, I say ? Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, 
who has squandered his patrimony ? 

Don Ferd. Sir, he inherited but little ; and that, 
his goierosity, more than his profuseness, has 
stripped him of; but he has never sullied his 
honour, which, with his title, hu outlived his 
means. 

Don Jer. Psha I you talk like a blockhead ! 
nobility, without an estate, is as ridiculous as gold 
lace on a frize coat. 

Don Ferd. This language, sir, would better 
become a Dutch or English trader than a Spa- 
niard. 

Don Jer. Yes; and those Dutch and English 
traders, as you call them, are the wiser people. 
Why, booby, in England they were formerly as 
nice, as to birth and family, as we are : but they 
have long discovered what a wonderful purifier gold 
is ; and now, no one there regards pedigree in any- 
thing but a horse. — Oh, here comes Isaac ! 1 hope 
he has prospered in his suit. 

Don Ferd. Doubtless, that agreeable figure of 
his must have helped his suit surprisingly. 

Don Jer. How now ! 

[Doic FaaniKAin) vxOks aside. 

Enter Isaac. 

Well, my friend, have you softened her ? 

Isaac. Oh, yes ; I have softened her. 

Don Jer, What, does she come to ? 

Isaae. Why, truly she was kinder than I ex- 
pected to find her. 

D<m Jer. And the dear little angel was dvil, 
hey? 

Isaao. Yes, the pretty little angel was very 
civil. 

Don Jer, Vm transported to hear it ! — ^Well, 
and you were astonished at her beanty, hey ? 

Isaao. 1 was astonished, indeed ! pray, how old 
is miss ? 

Don Jer, How old! let me see — eight and 
twelve — she is twenty. 

Isaac. Twenty? 

Don Jer. Ay, to a month. 

Isaao. Then, upon my soul, she is the oldest- 
looking girl of her age in Christendom 1 

Don Jer. Do you think so ? but, 1 believe, you 
will not see a prettier girl. 

Isaao. Here and there one. 

Don Jer. Louisa has the family face. 

Isaac. Yes, egad, I should have taken it for a 
family face, and one that has been in the family 
some time too. lAtide. 

Don Jer. She has her father's eyes. 
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Isaao, Tnily I should have guessed them to have 

been so ! — If she had her mother s spectacles, I 

believe she would not see the worse. lAtide, 

Don Jer. Her aunt Ursula's nose, and her 

grandmother's forehead, to a hair. 

Isaac* Ay, faith, and her grandfather's chin to 
a hair. [Agide. 

Don Jer. Well, if she was but as dutiful as she's 
handsome— and hark ye, friend Isaac, she is none 
of your made-up beauties-~her charms are of the 
lasting kind. 

Isaac, l*£uth, so they should — for if she be but 
twenty now, she may double her age before her 
years will overtake her face. 

Don Jcr, Why, zounds, master Isaac ! you are 
not sneering, are you? 

Isaac, Why now, seriously, Don Jerome, do you 
think your daughter handsome ? 

Don Jer. By this light, she's as handsome a 
girl as any in Seville. 

Isaac. Then, by these eyes, I think her as plain 
a woman as ever I beheld. 
Don Jer. By St. lago, you must be blind. 
Isaac, No, no ; 'tis you are partial. 
Don Jer. How! have I neither sense nor taste? 
If a fair skin, fine eyes, teeth of ivory, with a lovely 
bloom, and a delicate shape — ^if these, with a hea- 
venly voicct and a world of grace, are not charms, 
I know not what you call beautiful. 

Isaac. Good lack, with what eyes a father sees \ 
As I have life she is the very reverse of all this : 
as for the dimity skin you told me of, I swear 'tis 
a thorough nankeen as ever I saw I for her eyes, 
their utmost merit is not squinting — for her teeth, 
where there is one of ivory, its neighbour is pure 
ebony, black and white alternately, just like the 
keys of a harpsichord. Then, as to her singing, 
and heavenly voice — ^by this hand, she has a shrill, 
cracked pipe, that sounds, for all the world, like a 
child's trumpet 

Don Jer. Why, you little Hebrew scoundrel, do 
you mean to insult me ? out of my house, I say ! 

Don Ferd. [Coming forward.'^ Dear sir, what^s 
the matter ? 

Don Jer. Why, this Israelite here has the im- 
pudence to say your sister's ugly. 
Don Ferd. He must be either blind or insolent. 
Isaac. So, I find they are all in a story. Egad, 
I believe I have gone too far ! lAside. 

' Don Ferd. Sure, sir, there must be some 
mistake; it can*t be my sister whom he has 
seen. 

Don Jer. 'Sdeath ! you are as great a fool as he ! 
what mistake can there be? did not I lock up 
]^Bisa, and haven't I the key in my own pocket ? 
nKdidn't her maid show him into the dressing- 
room ? and yet you talk of a mistoke ! — No, the 
Portuguese meant to insult me ~ and, but that this 
roof protecto him, old as I am, this sword should 
do me justice. 

Isaac, I must get off as well as I can — ^her for- 
tune is not the less handsome. lAside. 

DUET. 

Isaac. Bdlere me, good sir, I ne'er meant to offend ; 
My miatreas I love, and I value my friend : 
To win her and wed her ia still my request, 
For better, for wor se a nd I swear I don't Jest 
Don Jer. Zounds ! yoa'd best not provoke me, my rage 
ia so high ! 



Itaae, Hold him &st, I beaeedh you, hia lage la so 
high! 
Good sir, you're too hot, and this place I must 
fly. 
Don Jer. You're a knave and a aot, and thia place you'd 
best fly. 

Isaac. Don Jerome, come now, let us lay «side 
all joking, and be serious. 

Don Jer. How ! 

Isaac. Ha! ha! ha! Ill be hanged if you 
haven't teken my abuse of your daughter seriously. 

Don Jer. You meant it so, did not yon .' 

Isaac. O mercy, no ! a joke — just to try how 
angry it would make you. 

Don Jer. Was that all, i'faith ? I didn't know 
you had been such a wag, ha I ha ! ha I By St 
lago ! you made me very angry though.^— WeU, 
and you do think Louisa handsome ? 

Isaac. Handsome! Venus de Medicis was a 
sibyl to her. 

Don Jer. Give me your hand, you little jocose 
rogue ! — Egad, I thought we had been all o(F. 

Don Ferd. So ! I was in hopes this would have 
been a quarrel ; but I find the Jew is too cunning. 

lAtide. 

Don Jer. Ay, this gust of passion has made me 
dry — I am seldom ruffled.— Order some wine in 
the next room — let us drink the poor girl's health. 
Poor Louisa ! ugly, hey I ha ! ha ! ha ! 'twas a 
very good joke, indeed ! 

Isaac. And a very true one for all that. ZAside. 

Don Jer. And, Ferdinand, I insist upon your 
drinking success to my friend. 

Don Ferd, Sir, I will drink success to my friend 
with all my heart. 

Don Jer. Come, little Solomon, if any sparks 
of anger had remained, this would be the only way 
to quench them. 

THIO. 

A bumper of good liqaor 
Will end a contest quicker 
Than Justice, Judge, or vicar ; 

So fill a cheerful glass. 

And let good humour paaa. 

But if more deep tlie quarrel. 
Why sooner drain the barrel 
Than be the hateful fellow 
That'a crabbed when he'a mellow. 

A bumper, &o. [£retmf. 



SCENE IV.— Isaac's Lodgings. 
Enter Domna Louisa. 

Don. Louisa. Was ever truant daughter to 
whimsically circumstanced as I am ! 1 have sent 
my intended husband to look after my lover.— the 
man of my father*s choice is gone to bring me the 
man of my own. But how dispiriting is this in- 
terval of expectation ! 

SONG. 

What bard, O Time, diaoover. 

With wings first made thee move ? 
Ah! sure It was some lover 

Who ne'er had left hia love ! 

For who that once did prove 
The pangs which absence brings. 

Though but one day 

He were away. 
Could picture thee with wings ? 

What bard, 4ta 
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Enter Don Caklob. 

Soy friend, is Antonio found ? 

Don Car. 1 could not meet with him, ladj ; but 
I doubt not my friend Isaac will be here with him 
presently. 

Don. Louisa. Oh, shame ! you have used no 
diligence. — Is this your courtesy to a lady, who 
has trusted herself to your protection ? 

Don Car, Indeed, madam, 1 have not been remiss. 

Don. Louisa. Well, well ; but if either of you 
had known how each moment of delay weighs upon 
the heart of her who lo?e8, and waits the object of 
her love, oh, ye would not then have trifled thus ! 

Don Car. Alas, I know it well ! 

Don. Louisa. Were you ever in love then ? 

Don Car, I was, lady ; but while I have life, 
will never be again. 

Don. Louisa. Was your mistress so cruel ? 

Don Car. If she had always been so, I should 
have been happier. 

80NO. 

O had my lore ne'er smiled on me, 

I ne'er had known such anguish ; 
Bat think how false, how cruel she. 

To bid me cease to languish ; - • 
To bid me hope her hand to gain, 

Breathe on a flame half perish'd ; 
And then with cold and fix'd disdain 

To kill the hope she oherish'd. 

Not worse his fate, who on a wreck. 

That drove as winds did blow it, 
BQent had left the shatter'd deck, 

To find a grave below it : 
Then land was cried— no more reslgn'df 

He glow'd with Joy to hear it ; 
Not worse his fate, his woe> to find 

The wreck must sink ere near it ! 

Don. Louisa. As I livei here is your friend 
coining with Antonio ! — I'll retire for a moment 
to surprise him. lExii. 

Enter Isaac cmd Don Amtonio. 

Don Ant. Indeed, my good friend, you must be 
mistaken. Clara d'Almanza in love with me, and 
employ you to bring me to meet her ! It is im- 
possible I 

Isaac, lliat you shall see in an instant — Carlos, 
where is the lady ? — [Don Carlos points to the 
door."} In the next room, is she? 

Don Ant. Nay, if that lady is really here, she 
certainly wants me to conduct her to a dear friend 
of mine, who has long been her lover. 

Isaac. Psha ! I tell you 'tis no such thing — you 
are the man she wants, and nobody but you. 
Here's ado to persuade you to take a pretty girl 
that's dying for you ! 

Don Ant. But I have no affection for this lady. 

Isaac. And you have for Louisa, hey ? but 
take my word for it, Antonio, you have no chance 
there — so you may as well secure the good that 
offers itself to you. 

Don Ant. And could you reconcile it to your 
conscience, to supplant your friend ? 

Isaac. Pish ! Conscience has no more to do 
with gallantry than it has with politics. Why, 
yon are no honest fellow if love can't make a rogue 
of yoo — so come, do go in and speak to her at last. 

Don Ant. Wdl, I have no objection to that. 

Isaac. \Opens the door.] There — there she is — 
yonder by the window — ^get in, dow — [Pushes him 



t», and half shuts the door,] Now, Carlos, now I 
shall hamper him, I warrant !— Stay, I'll peep 
how they go on. Egad, he looks confoundedly 
posed ! Now she's coaxing him — see, Carlos, he 
begins to come to — ay, ay, he'll soon forget his 
conscience. 

Don Car. Look — ^now they are both laughing I 

Isaac. Ay, so they are — yes, yes, they are 
laughing at that dear friend he talked of — ay, poor 
devil, they have outwitted him. 

Don Car. Now he's kissing her hand. 

Isaac. Yes, yes, 'faith, they're agreed — he's 
caught, he's entangled — my dear Carlos, we have 
brought it about. Oh, this little cunning head I 
I'm a Machiavel — a very Machiavel ! 

Don Car. I hear somebody inquiring for you — 
I'll see who it is. [Exit, 

Re-enter Don Amtonio and Donna Louisa. 

Don Ant. Well, my good friend, this lady has 
so entirely convinced me of the certainty of your 
success at Don Jerome's, that I now resign my 
pretensions there. 

Isaac. You never did a wiser thing, believe me ; 
and as for deceiving your friend, that's nothing at 
all — tricking is all fair in love, isn't it, ma'am ? 

Don. Louisa. Certainly, sir ; and I am particn- 
larly glad to find you are of that opinion. 

Isaac. O Lud I yes, ma'am — let any one outwit 
me that can, I say I — But here, let me join your 
hands.— There, you lucky rogue ! I wish yon hap- 
pily married, from the bottom of my soul ! 

Don. Louisa. And I am sure if you wish it, no 
one else should prevent it. 

Isaac. Now, Antonio, we are rivals no more ; 
so let us be friends, will you ? 

Don Ant. With all my heart, Isaac. 

Isaac. It is not every man, let me tell you, that 
would have taken such pains, or been so generous 
to a rival. 

Don Ant. No, 'faith ; I don't believe there's 
another beside yourself in all Spain. 

Isaac. Well, but you resign ail pretensions to 
the other lady ? 

Don Ant. That I do, most sincerely. 

Isaac. I doubt you have a little hankering there 
still 

Don Ant. None in the least, upon my soul. 

Isaac. 1 mean after her fortune. 

Don Ant. No, believe me. — ^You are heartily*- 
welcome to everything she has. 

Isaac. Well, i'fiEiith, you have the best of the 
bargain, as to beauty, twenty to one. — Now I'll tell 
you a secret — I am to carry off Louisa this very 
evening. 

Don. Louisa. Indeed 1 

Isaac. Yes, she has sworn not to take a husband 
from her father's hand~-so, I've persuaded him to 
trust her to walk with me in the garden, and then 
we shall give him the slip. 

Don, Louisa. And is Don Jerome to know 
nothing of this ? 

Isaac. O Lud, no ! there lies the jest — Don't 
you lee that, by this step, I overreach him ? I 
shall be entitled to the girl's fortune, without 
settling a ducat on her, ha ! ha ! ha ! I'm a cun- 
ning dog, an*t I ? a sly little villain, eh ? 

Don Ant. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you are indeed ! 

Isaac. Roguish, you'll say, bat keen, eh?— 

devilish keen ? 

E 
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Don Ant, So you are indeed — ^keen — Tery keen. 

J$aac. And what a laugh we shall have at Don 
Jerome's when the truth comes out ! hej ? 

Don. Louisa. Yes, I'll answer for it, we shall 
have a good laugh when the truth comes out, ha ! 
ha! ha! 

JU-€tUer Dow Carlos. 

Don Car, Here are the dancers come to practise 
the fandango you intended to have honoured Donna 
Louisa with. 

Isaac. Oh, I shan*t want them ; but aa I must 
pay them, TU see a caper for my money — will yon 
excuse me ? 

Don. Louisa. Willingly. 

Isaa4S. Here's my friend, whom you may com- 
mand for any service. Madam, your most obedient 
— Antonio, I wish you all happiness. — [Aside.'] 
Oh, the easy blockhead ! what a tool I have made 
of him ! — ^lliis was a masterpiece ! {Exit 

Don, Louisa. Carlos, will you be my guard 
again, and convey me to the convent of St. Catha- 
rine ? 

Don Ant, Why, Louisa — why should you go 
there? 



Don. Louisa. I have my reasons, and you must 
not be seen to go with me; 1 shall write from 
thence to my father ; perhaps, when be finds what 
he has driven me to, he may relent. 

Don Ant. I have no hope from him. — O Louisa ! 
in these arms should be your sanctuary. 

Don. Louisa. Be patient but for a little while 
— ^my father cannot force me from thence. But let 
me see you there before evening, and I will explain 
myself. 

Don Ant. 1 shall obey. 

Don, Louisa, Come, friend. — Antonio, Carlos 
has been a lover himself. 

Don Ant. Then he knows the value of his 
trust. 

Don Car, You shall not find me unfaithful. 

TRIO. 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breagt 

Where love has been received a weloome guest ; 

Ab wandering aainta poor huts have sacred made. 

He hallows every heart he once has sway'd ; 

And when his presence we no longer share. 

Still leaves compassion as a relic there. lExeuni. 



I 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. — A Library in Don Jerome*8 House, 
Enter Don Jsroms and Servant. 

Don Jer, Why, I never was so amazed in my 
life ! Louisa gone off with Isaac Mendoza ! — 
What! steal away with the very man whom I 
wanted her to marry— elope with her own husband, 
as it were — it is impossible ! 

Ser. Her maid says, sir, they had your leave to 
walk in the garden while yon was abroad.— The 
door by the shrubbery was found open, and they 
have not been heard of since. lExU. 

Don Jer. Well, it b the most unaccountable 
affair ! 'sdeath ! there is certunly some infernal 
mystery in it I can't comprehend ! 

Enter Second Servant, with a letter. 

Ser. Here is a letter, sir, from signor Isaac. 

lExit. 

Don Jer. So, so, this will explain — ay, Isaac 

Mendoza — ^let me see — IReads. 



Dearest Sirt 
You mustf doubtless, be much surprised at my 
Jtight with your daughter ! — Yes, 'faith, and weU 
I may — / had the happiness to gain her heart at 
our first interview. — ^The devil you had ! — But she 
having unfortunately made a vow not to receive a 
husband from your hands, I was obliged to comply 
with her whim ! — So, so * — We shall shortly throw 
ourselves at your feet, and I hope you will have a 
blessing ready for one, who will then be your «on- 
ir^law, Isaac Mendoza. 

A whim, hey? Why, the devil's in the girl, I 
think ! This morning, she would die sooner than 
have him, and before evening, she runs away with 
him ! — ^Well, well, my will's accomplished — let the 
motive be what it will — and the Portuguese, sure, 
will never deny to fulfil the rest of the article. 



Re-enter Servant, untk another letter. 



Ser. Sir, here's a man below, who says he 
brought this from my young lady, Donna Louisa. 

[Exit. 

Don Jer. How ! yes, it is my daughter's hand 
indeed 1 Lord, there was no occasion for them 
both to write ; well, let's see what she says — 

[Reads, 
My dearest Father^ 

How shall I entreat your pardon for the rash 
step I have taken — how confess the motive $ — 
Pish ! hasn't Isaac just told me the motive ?— one 
would think they weren't together when they wrote 
-^Jfl have a spirit too resentful of ill usage, I 
have also a heart as easily affected by kindness. — 
So, so, here the whole matter comes out; her 
resentment for Antonio's ill usage has made her 
sensible of Isaac's kindness — yes, yes, it is all 
plain enough — well. — / am not married yet, though 
with a man, I am convinced, adores me — ^Yes, yes, 
I dare say Isaac is very fond of her — But I shall 
anxiously expect your answer, in which, should I 
be so fortunate as to receive your consent, you will 
make completely happy, your ever affectionate 
daughter, Louisa. 

My consent ? to be sure she shall have it ! — egad, 
I was never better pleased — I have frilfilled my 
resolution — I knew I should. — Oh, there's nothing 
like obstinacy ! — Lewis ! [Catts. 

Re-enter Servant 

Let the man, who brought the last letter, wait ; 
and get me a pen and ink below. — [Exit Servant.] 
I am impatient to set poor Louisa's heart at rest. 
— Holloa ! Lewis ! Sancho I [Catls. 
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Enter Senrants. 

See that there be a noble supper provided in the 
saloon to-night ; serve up my best wines, and let 
me have music ; — d'ye hear ? 

Ser, Yes, sir. 

DanJer, And order all my doors to be thrown 
open ; admit all guests, wiUi masks or without 
masks. — [Ejfeunt Servants.] Tfaith, we'll have a 
night of it ! and Til let them see how merry an old 
man can be. 

BONO. 

Oh, the dajg when I was young. 

When I langh'd in fortune's spite : 
Tslk'd of love the whole day long. 

And with nectar cniwn'd the night I 
Then it was, old father Care, 

Little reck'd I of thy frown ; 
Half thy malice youth could bear. 

And the rest a bumper drown. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well. 

Why, I vow I ne'er could see ; 
Let the water-drinkers tell, 

There it always lay for me : 
For when sparkling wine went round, 

Nerer saw I falsehood's mask ; 
But still honest truth I found 

At the bottom of each flask. 

True, at length my vigour's flown. 

I have years to bring decay ; 
Few the locks that now I own. 

And the few I have are grey. 
Tet, old Jerome, thou mayst boast. 

While thy spirits do not tire; 
Still beneath thy age's troBt 

Glows a spark of youthful fire. iExit. 



SCENE Ih—The New Piazxa. 
Enter Don FaaoiNAMn and Lopaz. 

Don Ferd, What, could you gather no tidings 
of her ? nor guess where she was gone ? — O Clara ! 
Clara! 

Lop. In truth, sir, I could not That she was 
ran away from her father, was in everybody's 
mouth ; and that Don Guxman was in pursuit of 
her, was also a very common report. Where she 
was gone, or what was become of her, no one coold 
take upon them to say. 

Don Ferd. 'Sdeath and fury, you blockhead ! 
she can't be out of Seville. 

Lop. So I said to myself, sir. 'Sdeath and 
fury, you blockhead, says I, she can't be out of 
Seviile. Then some said, she had hanged herself 
for love ; and others have it, Don Antonio had car- 
ried her off. 

Dor Ferd. "lis false, scoundrel ! no one said 
that. 

Lop. Then I misunderstood them, sir. 

Don Ferd. Go, ibol, get home ! and never let 
me see you again till yon bring me news of her. — 
[Exit LoPBZ.] Oh, how my fondness for this 
ongratefal girl has hnrt my disposition ! 

EfUer IsAAa 

Jsaae. So, 1 have her safe, and have only to 
find a priest to marry us. Antonio now may marry 
Clara, or not, if he pleases. 

Don Ferd. What ! what vras that you said of 
Clara? 



Isaac. Oh, Ferdinand ! my brother-in-law that 
shall be, who thought of meeting you ! 

Don Ferd. But what of Clara ? 

Isaac, rfaith, you shall hear. This morning, 
as I was coming down, 1 met a pretty damsel, who 
told me her name was Clara d'Almanza, and 
begged my protection. 

Don Ferd. How! 

Isaac. She said she had eloped from her father, 
Don Guzman, but that love for a young gentle- 
man in Seville was the cause. 

Don Ferd. Oh, Heavens ! did she confess it ? 

Isaac. Oh, yes, she confessed at once;^ — ^but 
then, says she, my lover is not informed of my 
flight, nor suspects my intention. 

Don Ferd. {^Astde."] Dear creature ! no more 
I did indeed ! Oh, 1 am the happiest fellow ! — 
[Aloud.'l WeU, Isaac? 

Istiae. Why, then she entreated me to find him 
out for her, and bring him to her. 

Don Ferd. Good Heavens, how lucky ! — ^Well, 
come along ; let's lose no time. IPuUing him. 

Isaac. Zooks 1 where are we to go ? 

Don Ferd. Why, did anything more pass ? 

Isaac. Anything more ! yes ; the end on't was, 
that I was moved with her speeches, and complied 
with her desires. 

Don Ferd. Well, and where is she 1 

Isaac. Where is she 1 why, don't I tell you ? I 
complied with her request, and left her safe in the 
arms of her lover. 

Don Ferd. 'Sdeath, you trifle with me! — I have 
never seen her. 

Isaac. You ! O Lud, no 1 how the devil should 
you ? 'Twaa Antonio she wanted ; and with Anto- 
nio I left her. 

Don Ferd. \_ Aside.] Hell and madness ! — 
[Aloud.] What, Antonio d'Erdlla? 

Isaac. Ay, ay, the very man ; and the best part 
of it was, he was shy of taking her at first. He 
talked a good deal about honour, and conscience, 
and deceiving some dear friend; but, Lord, we 
soon overruled that ! 

Don Ferd. You did! 

Isaac. Oh, yes, presently. — Such deceit! says 
he. — Pish ! says the lady, tricking is all fair in love. 
But then, my friend, says he. — Psha ! damn your 
friend, says I. So, poor wretch, he has no chance. 
— No, no ; he may hang himself as soon as he 
pleases ! 

Don Ferd. I must go, or I shall betray myself. 

lAsid€. 

Isaac. But stay, Ferdinand, you han't heard 
the best of the joke. 

Don Ferd. Curse on your joke ! 

Isaac. Good lack ! what's the matter now ? I 
thought to have diverted you. 

Don Ferd. Be racked ! tortured ! damned ! 

Isaac. Why, sure you are not the poor devil of 
a lover, are you ? — I'faith, as sure as can be, he is ! 
This is a better joke than t'other, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Don Ferd. What ! do you laugh ? you vile, 
mischievous yarlet ! — [Collars him.] But that 
youVe beneath my anger, I'd tear your heart out 1 

[Throws him from him. 

Isaac. O mercy ! here's usage for a brother-in- 
law ! 

Don Ferd. But, hsrk ye, rascal ! tell me directly 
where these false friends are gone, or, by my soul — 

[Draws. 
ES 
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Isaac. For Heaven's sake, now, mj dear bro- 
ther-in-law, don't be in a rage ! I'll recollect as 
well as I can. 

Don Ferd, Be quick then ! 

Isaac, I will, I will! — but people's memories 
differ ; some have a treacherous memory : now 
mine is a cowardly memory — ^it takes to its heels at 
sight of a drawn sword, it does, i'faith; and I 
could as soon fight as recollect. 

Don FerdL Zounds ! tell me the truth, and I 
won't hurt you. 

Isaac. No, no, I know you won't, my dear 
brother-in-law ; but that ill-looking thing there — 

Don Ferd. What, then, you won't tell me ? 

IsaoiC. Yes, yes, I will ; I'll tell you all, upon 
my soul ! — ^but why need you listen sword in hand ? 

Don Ferd, Why, there.— [Pti^f «/>.] Now. 

Isaac. Why, then, I believe they are gone to— 
that is, my friend Carlos told me, he had left 
Donna Clara— dear Ferdinand, keep your hands 
off — at the convent of St. Catharine. 

Don Ferd. St Catharine ? 

Isaac. Yes ; and that Antonio was to come to 
her there. 

Don Ferd. Is this the truth ? 

Isaac. It is Indeed ; and all 1 know, as I hope 
for life ! 

Don Ferd. Well, coward, take your life ! 'tis 
that false, dishonourable Antonio, who shall fed 
my vengeance. 

Isaeui. Ay, ay, kill him ; cut his throat, and 
welcome. 

Don Ferd. But, for Clara ! infamy on her 1 she 
is not worth my resentment. 

Isaac. No more she is, my dear brother-in-law. 
I'faith, I would not be angry about her ; she is not 
worth it, indeed, 

Don Ferd. 'Tis false ! she is worth the enmity 
of princes ! 

Isaac. True, true, so she is ; and I pity you 
exceedingly for having lost her. 

Don Ferd, 'Sdeat^ you rascal! how durst you 
talk of pitying me ? 

Isaac. Oh, dear brother-in-law, I beg pardon ! 
I don't pity you in the least, upon my soul ! 

Don Fwd. Gret hence, fool, and provoke me no 
further; nothine but vour insignificance saves you ! 

Isaac. [Asiae.'\ I fiuth, then, my insignificance 
is the best friend I have. — \AUmd.'\ I'm going, 
dear Ferdinand. — [^dcfe.],What a curst hot- 
headed bully it is I [Exeunt tevtraUp. 



SCENE llh— 'The Garden of the Convent. 
Enter Dohna Lootsa and Donna Clara. 

Don. Louua. And you really wish my brother 

may not find you out ? 

Don. Clara. Why else have I concealed my- 
self under this disguise ? 
Don, Louisa. Why, perhaps, because the dress 

becomes you ; for you certainly don't intend to be 

a nan for life. 
Don. Clara. If, indeed, Ferdinand had not 

offended me so last night- 
Don. Louisa. Come, come, it was his fear of 

losing you made him so rash. 
Don. Clara. Well, you may think me cruel, 

but I swear, if he were here this instant, I believe 

1 should forgive him. 



SONG. 

By him we love offended. 

How soon OUT anger flies ! 
One day apart, 'tis ended ; 

Behold him, and it dies. 

Last night, yonr roving brother, ' 

Enraged I bade depart ; 
And sure his rude prennnption \ 

Deserved to lose my heart. 

Yet, were he now before me. 

In spite of injured pride, 
I fear my eyes would pardon 

Before my tongue could chide. 

Don. Louisa. I protest, Clara, I shall begin to 
think you are seriously resolved to enter on yonr 
probation. 

Don, Clara. And, seriously, I very much doubt 
whether the character of a nun would not become 
me best. 

Don. Louisa. Why, to be sure, the character of 
a nun is a very becoming one at a masquerade ; but 
no pretty woman, in her senses, ever thought of 
taking the veil for above a night. 

Don. Clara. Yonder I see your Antonio is re- 
turned — I shall only interrupt yon ; ah, Louisa, 
with what happy eagerness you turn to look for him ! 

lExiL 
Enter Don AirroNia 

Don Ant. Well, my Louisa, any new* since I 
left you ? 

Don. Louisa. None. — ^The messenger is not re- 
turned from my father. 

Don Ant. Well, I confess, I do not perceive 
what we are to expect from him. 

Don, Louisa. I shall be easier, however, in 
having made the trial : I do not doubt your sin- 
cerity, Antonio ; but there is a chilling air around 
poverty, that often kills affection, that was not 
nursed in it — If we would make love our house- 
hold god, we had best secure him a comfortable 
roof. 

BONO. 

Don Ant, How oft, Louisa, hast thou told, 

(Nor wilt thou the fond boaat disown). 
Thou wouldflt not lose Antonio's love 

To reign the partner of a throne. 
And by those Upe, that spoke so kind. 

And by that hand, I've preas'd to mine. 
To be the lord of wealth and power. 

By Heavens, I would not part with thine ! 

Then how, my soul, can we be poor. 

Who own what kingdoms oould not buy ? 
Of this true heart thou shalt be qneeo. 

And, serving thee, a monarch I. 
Thus unoontroll'd, in mutual bliss. 

And rich in love's exhanstleas mine. 
Do thou snatch treasures fhnn my lips. 

And 111 take kingdoms back from thine ! 

Enter Bfald, with a Utter. 

Don. lAmsa. My father's answer, I suppose. 

Don Ant. My dearest Louisa, you may be as- 
sured, that it contains nothing but threats and 
reproaches. 

Don. Louisa, Let us see, however,— [Reads.] 
Dearest daughter^ make your looer happy ; you 
have my full consent to marry as your wh^ has 
chosen, but be sure come home and sup with your 
affectionate father. 

Don Ant. You jest, Louisa I 
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Don, Louisa. IGivet him the letter,] Read! 
read ! 

Don Ant. 'Tis so, by HeayenB l^Snre there 
must be soooe mistake ; but that's none of our 
business. — ^Now, Louisa, yon hare no excuse for 
delay. 

Don, Louisii. Shall we not then return and 
thank my £ither ? 

Don Ant, But first let the priest put it out of 
his power to recall his word. — I'll fly to procure one. 
Don, Louisa, Nay, if you part with me again, 
perhaps yon may lose me. 

Don Ant, Come then — there is a friar of a 
neighbouring eouTent is my friend ; you have 
, alrttdy been diverted by the manners of a nunnery ; 
; let ns see whether there is less hypocrisy among 
: the holy fathers. 

! Don. Louisa. Vm afraid not, Antonio — ^for in 

religion, as in firiendship, they who profess most are 

\ ewer the least sincere. lExtunL 

Be-enter Donwa Ci<ara. 

Don, Clara, So, yonder they go, as happy as a 
mutnal and confessed affection can make them, 
while I am left in solitude. Heigho ! love may 
I perhaps excuse the rashness of an elopement from 
one's friend, but I am sure, nothing but the pre- 
sence of the man we love can support it. — Ua ! 
what do I see ! Ferdinaud, as I live ! how could 
he gain admission ? — By potent gold, I suppose, as 
Antonio did. — How eager and disturbed he seems ! 
—he shall not know me as yet. il^if down her veiL 

Enter Dos Fbrdiwand. 

Don Ferd, Yes, those were certainly they — my 
information was right. {Qoing. 

Don. Clara, [Stops him,] Pray, signer, what is 
yonr business here? 

Don Ferd, No matter — ^no matter! — Oh, they 
stop— [£ooAr# out,] Yes, that is the perfidious 
Clara indeed ! 

Don, Clara, So, a jealous error — Pm glad to see 
him so moved. {Aside. 

Don Ferd. Her disguise can't conceal her — no, 
no, I know her too weU. 

Don. Clara, [Aside,] Wonderful discernment ! 
— [Aloud,] But, signer — 

Don Ferd, Be quiet, good nun ; don't tease 
me ! — By Heavens, she leans upon his arm, hangs 
fondly on it I O woman, woman ! 

Don, Clareu But, signer, who is it you want ? 

Don Ferd, Not you, not you, so prithee don't 
tease me. Yet pray stay— gentle nun, was it not 
Donna Clara d'Almanza just parted from you ? 

Don. Clara, Clara d'Almanza, signer, is not yet 
tmt of the garden. 

Don Ferd. Ay, ay, I knew I was right I— And 
pray is not that gentleman, now at the porch with 
her, Antonio d'Ercilla ? 

Don, Clara. It is indeed, signer. 

Don Ferd, So, so ; now but one question more 
— can yon inform me for what purpose they have 
gone away ? 

Don. Clara, They are gone to be married, I 
believe. 

Don Ferd, Very well— enough — now if I don't 
mar their wedding 1 [ExiL 

Don. Clara. [ Unveils,] I thought jealousy had 
made lovers quick-sighted, but it has made mine 
blind. — Louisa's story accounts to me for this 



error, and I am glad to find I have power enough 
over him to make him so unhappy. But why 
should not I be present at his surprise when unde- 
ceived ? When he's through the porch, I'll follow 
him ; and, perhaps, Louisa shall not singly be a 
bride. 

BONO. 

Adieu, thou dreavy pile, where never dloa 

The sullen echo of repentant sighs ! 

Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell, 

Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye well ! 

For happier scenes I fly this darksome grove. 

To saints a prison, hut a tomb to love I [E^t. 



SCENE IV.— ^ Court before the Priory. 
Enter Isaac, croeting the ttaget Don Antonio /Mowing, 

Don Ant, What, my friend Isaac ! 

Isaac. What, Antonio ! wish me joy ! I have 
Louisa safe. 

Don Ant, Have you ? — I wish you joy with all 
my soul. 

Isaac, Yes, I am come here to procure a priest 
to marry us. 

Don Ant. So, then we are both on the same 
errand ; I am come to look for father Paul. 

Isaac, Ha! I am glad on't — ^but, i'faith, he 
must tack me first ; my love is waiting. 

Don Ant, So is mine. — I left her in the porch. 
" Isaao, Ay, but I am in haste to get back to Don 
Jerome. 

Don Ant, And so am I too. 

Isaao, Well, perhaps he'll save time, and marry 
us both together — or I'll be your father, and you 
shall be mine. Come along — ^but you're obliged to 
me for all this. 

Don Ant. Yes, yes. , [Exeunt 



SCENE y,—'A Room in the Priory. 

Father Paul, Fathxr Francis, Fathbr Aooustins, 
and oUur Friars, discovered at a tabte drinking, 

GLEE AND CHORUS. 

This hottle's the sun of our tahle. 

His beams are roqr wine ; 
We, planets, that are not able 
Without his help to shine.. 
Let mirth and glee abound ! 
Youll soon grow bright 
With borrow'd Ught, 
And shine as he goes round. 

Paul, Brother Francis, toss the bottle about, 
aud give me your toast. 

Fran. Have we drank the abbess of St. Ur- 
suline? 

Paul, Yes, yes ; she was the last. 

Fran. Then I'll give you the blue-eyed nun of 
St Catharine's. 

Paul. With all my heart— [DrinAr*.] Pray, 
brother Augustine, were there any benefactions left 
in my absence? 

Aug, Don Juan Corduba has left a hundred 
ducaU, to remember him in our masses. 

Paul. Has he ? let them be paid to our wine 
merchant, and we'll remember him in our cups, 
which will do just as welL Anything more ? 
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Aug. Yes ; BaptUta, the rich mUer, who died 
last week, has bequeathed us a thousand pistoles, 
and the silver lamp he used in his own chamber, to 
bum before the image of St. Anthony. 

Paul. 'Twas well meant, but we'll employ his 
money better — Baptista's bounty shall light the 
liTing, not the dead. — St. Anthony is not afraid to 
be left in the dark, though he was. — [Knocking.'\ 
See who's there. 

[Fathjbr Francis goa to the door and opent iL 

Enter Porter. 

Port. Here's one without, in pressing haste to 
speak with father Paul. 

Fran. Brother Paul ! 

[Fathsr Paul comes from h^ind a curtain, with a 
gloit qf urine, and in his hand a piece of cake. 

Paul. Here ! how durst you, fellow, thus ab- 
ruptly break in upon our devotions ? 

Port. I thought they were finished. 

Paul. No, they were not. — ^Were they, brother 
Francis? 

Fran. Not by a bottle each* 

Paul. But neither you nor your fellows mark 
how the hours go ; no, you mind nothing but the 
gratifying of your appetites ; ye eat and swill, and 
sleep, and gormandise, and thrive, while we are 
wasting in mortification. 

Port, We ask no more than nature craves. 

Paul. Tis false, ye have more appetites than 
hairs ! and your flushed, sleek, and pampered ap- 
pearance is the disgrace of our order— out on't ! 
If you are hungry, can't you be content with the 
wholesome roots of the earth ; and if you are dry, 
isn't there the crystal spring? — [Drinks.} Put 
this away, — {^Gives the gkus"] and show me where 
I'm wanted. — [Porter draws the glass. — Paul, 
going, turns,"] So, you would have drank it, if 
there had been any left ! Ah, glutton ! glutton ! 

{.Exeunt 



SCENE y\.— The Court before the Priory. 
Enter Isaac and Doir Antonio. 

Isaac. Pl plaguy while coming, this same father 
Paul ! — He's detained at vespers, I suppose, poor 
fellow. 

Don Ant. No, here he comes. 

Enter Father Paul. 

Good father Paul, I crave your blessing. 

Isaac. Yes, good father Paul, we are come to 
beg a favour. 

Paul. What is it, pray ? 

Isaac. To marry us, good father Paul ; and in 
truth thou dost look the very priest of Hymen. 

Paul. In short, I may be called so ; for I deal 
in repentance and mortification. 

Isaac. No, no, thou seemest an officer of Hy- 
men, because thy presence speaks content and good 
humour. 

Paul. Alas! my appearance is deceitful. — Bloat- 
ed I am, indeed ! for fasting is a windy recreation, 
and it hath swollen me like a bladder. 

Don Ant, But thou hast a good fresh colour in 
thy face, father ; rosy, i'faith ! 

Paul. Yes, I have blushed for mankind, till the 
hue of my shame is as fixed as their vices. 

Isaac. Good man 1 



Paul. And I have laboured too, but to what 
purpose ? they continue to sin under my very 
nose. 

Isaac, Efecks, father, I should have guessed as 
much, for your nose seems to be put to the blush 
more than any other part of your face. 

Paul. Go, you're a wag ! 

Don Ant. But, to the purpose, fiither — ^wiU you 
officiate for us ? 

Paul, To join youog people thus clandestinely 
is not safe : and, indeed, I have in my heart many 
weighty reasons against it. 

Don Ant. And I have in my hand many weighty 
reasons for it. — Isaac, haven't you an argument or 
two in our favour about you ? 

Isaac. Yes, yes ; here is a most unanswerable 
purse. 

Paul, For shame I you make me angry: you 
forget who I am, and when importunate people 
have forced their trash — ay, into this pocket, here 
— or into this — ^why, then the sin was theirs. — 
[They put money into his pockets,'] Fy, now 
how you distress me! I would return it, but 
that I must touch it that way, and so wrong my 
oath. 

Don Ant, Now then, come with us. 

Isaac. Ay, now give us your title to* joy and 
rapture. 

Paul. Well, when your hour of repentance comes, 
don't blame me. 

Don Ant. [Aside.'] No bad caution to my 
friend Isaac. — [Aloud.] Well, well, father, do you 
do your part, and I'll abide the consequence. 

Isaac. Ay, and so wUl I. 

Enter Donna Louisa, running. 

Don, Louisa. O Antonio, Ferdinand is at the 
porch, and inquiring for us. 

Isaac. Who ? Don Ferdinand ! he's not inquir- 
ing for me, I hope. 

Don Ant. Fear not, my love ; I'll soon pacify 
him. 

Isaac. Egad, you won't — Antonio, take my ad- 
vice, and run away ; this Ferdinand is the most 
unmerciful dog ; and has the cursedest long sword ! 
— ^and, upon my soul, he comes on purpose to cat 
your throat. 

Don Ant. Never fear, never fear. 

Isaac. Well, you may stay if you will ; but I'll 
get some one to marry me ; for, by St. lago, he 
shall never marry me again, while I am master of 
a pair of heels. 

IRuns out.—lkMKA Louisa lets <foien her veii. 

Enter Don Fkrdinand. 

Don Ferd. So, sir, I have met with you at last. 

Don Ant. Well, sir. 

Don Ferd. Base, treacherous man ! whence can 
a false, deceitful soul, like yours, borrow con- 
fidence to look so steadily on the man you've 
injured ? 

Don Ant. Ferdinand, you are too warm : — 'tis 
true you find me on the point of wedding one I 
love beyond my life ; but no argument of mine pre- 
vailed on her to dope — I scorn deceit, as much as 
you. — ^By heaven I knew not she had left her fa- 
ther's till I saw her ! 

Don Ferd. What a mean excuse ! You haTe 
wronged your friend, then, for one, whose wantcm 
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fSdrwaixlnefls anticipated your treachery — of this, 
indeed, yonr Jew pander informed me; but let your 
conduct be consistent, and since you have dared to 
do a wrong, follow me, and show you have a spirit 
to aTow it. 

Dan. Limisa, Antonio, I perceive his mistake — 
leave him to me. 

Poti/. Friend, yon are rude, to interrupt the 
union of two willing hearts. 

Dan Ferd, No, meddling priest 1 the hand he 
seeks is mine. 

Paul, If so, 111 proceed no further. -^Lady, did 
you ever promise this youth your hand ? 

ITo DoNHA Louisa, who shakes her hwd, 

Dan Ferd, Clara, I thank you for your silence 
— I woold not have heard your tongue avow such 
fidsity ; be't your punishment to remember I have 
not reproached you. 

Enter Donha Clara, veiled. 

Donm Clara, What mockery is this ? 
Don Ferd, Antonio, you are protected now, but 
we shall meet. 
IGoinp, Donna Clara holds one armt and Donna Louisa 
the other. 

DUET. 

Don. Louisa. Turn thee round, I pray thee, 

Calm awhUe thy rage. 
Don. Clara, I must help to stay thee. 

And thy wrath assuage. 

Don, LouUeu Couldst fbou not disoover 

One BO dear to thee ? 
Don. Clara. Osnst thou he a loTer, 

And thus fly from me ? IBoth unveil. 

Dan Ferd. How's this ! my sister ! Clara too 
— I'm confounded. 

Dan. Louisa, 'Tis even so, good hrother. 

PauL How ! what impiety } did the man want 
to marry his own sister ? 

Don. Louisa. And aren't you ashamed of your- 
self not to know your own sister ? 

Don. Clara, To drive away your own mis- 



Don. Louisa. Don't you see how jealousy hlinds 
people ? 

Don. Clara. Ay, and will you ever be jealous 
again? 

Don Ferd. Never — ^never ! — You, sister, I 
know will forgive me — ^but how, Clara, shall I 
presume — 

Don. Clara. No, no, just now you told me not 
to tease you — " Who do you want, good signer ?" 
•* Not you, not you!" — Oh, you blind wretch ! 
but swear never to be jealous again, and I'll forgive 
yon. 

Don. Ferd. By all— 

Don. Clara. There, that will do— you'll keep 
the oath just as well. iOives her hand. 

Don, Louisa. But, brother, here is one, to whom 
some apology is due. 

Don Ferd. Antonio, I am ashamed to think — 

Don Ant. Not a word of excuse, Ferdinand 
— I have not been in love myself without 
learning that a lover's anger should never he 
resented. — But come— let us retire with this good 
hther, and we'll explain to you the cause of this 
error. 



GLEE AXD CHORUS. 

Oft does Hymen smile to hear 
Wordy vows of feign'd regard ; 

Well he knows when they're sincere. 
Never slow to give reward : 

For his glory is to prove 

Kind to those who wed for love. 



lExeunt. 



SCENE VII.— ^ Grand Saloon in Don 
Jerome's House. 

Enter Don Jsromk, Lopsz, and Servants, 

Don Jer. Be snre now let everything be in the 
best order— let all my servants have on their 
merriest fiices — ^but tell them to get as little drunk 
as possible, till after supper. — [Exeunt Servants.] 
So, Lopez, Where's your master ? shan't we have 
him at supper ? 

Lop. Indeed, I believe, not, sir — ^he's mad, I 
doubt ; I'm sure he has frighted me from him. 

Don Jer. Ay, ay, he's after some wench, I 
suppose ? a young rake ! Well, well, we'll be merry 
without him. lExit Lopsb. 



Enter Servant. 
Ser. Sir, here is signor Isaac. 

Enter Isaac. 



lExH. 



Don Jer. So, my dear son-in-law — there, take 
my blessing and forgiveness. — But where's my 
daughter ? where's Louisa ? 

Isaac. She's without, impatient for a blessing, 
but almost afraid to enter. 

Don Jer. Oh, fly and bring her in. — [EsU 
Isaac] Poor girl, I long to see her pretty face. 

Isaac, [ Without.l Come, my charmer ! my 
trembling angel ! 

Re-enter Isaac with Duenna ; Dox Jbroms runs to meet 

them; she kneels. 

Don Jer. Come to my arms, my — [Starts baek.'] 
Why, who the devil have we here ? 

Isaac. Nay, Don Jerome, you promised her 
forgiveness ; see how the dear creature droops ! 

Don Jer, Droops indeed ! Whv, Gad take me, 
this is old Margaret ! — But where s my daughter, 
where's Louisa ? 

Isaac, Why, here, before your eyes — ^nay, don't 
be abashed, my sweet wife 1 

Don Jer. Wife with a vengeance ! Why, zounds, 
you have not married the Duenna ! 

Duen. [Kneeling.'\ Oh, dear papa I you'll not 
disown me sure ! 

Don Jer. Papa ! papa ! Why, zounds, your 
impudence is as great as your ugliness 1 

Isaac. Rise, my charmer, go throw your snowy 
arms about his neck, and convince him you are — 

Duen. Oh, sir, forgive me ! lEmbraees him. 

Don Jer. Help ! murder ! 

Enter Servants. 

Ser. What's the matter, sir ? 

Don Jer. Why, here, this damned Jew has 
brought an old harridan to strangle me. 

Isaac. Lord, it is his own daughter, and he is so 
hard-hearted he won't forgive her ! 

Enter Don AifTONio and Donna Louisa ; they kned. 

Don Jer. Zounds and fury! what's here now? 
who sent for you, sir, and who the devil are you ? 
Don Ant. This lady's husband, sir. 
Isaac, Ay, that he is, I'll be sworn ; for I left 
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them with a priest, and was to have gifen her 
away. 

Don Jer. Yon were ? 

Isaac. Ay ; that's my honest friend, Antonio ; 
and that's the little giri I told you I had hampered 
him with. 

Don Jer. Why, you are either drank or mad — 
this is my daughter. 

Isaac. No, no; 'tis you are both drunk and mad 
I think — there's your daughter. 

Don Jer. Hark ye, old iniquity ! will you explain 
all this, or not ? 

Duen. Come then, Don Jerome, I will — ^though 
our habits might inform you all— 'look on your 
dayghter, there, and on me. 

Isaac. What's this I hear ? 

Duen. The truth is, that in your passion this 
morning, you made a small mistake ; for you turned 
your daughter out of doors^ and locked up your 
bumble servant 

Isaac, O Lud ! O Lud ! here's a pretty fellow, 
to turn his daughter out of doors, instead of an old 
Duenna ! 

Don Jer. And, O Lud ! O Lud ! here's a pretty 
fellow, to marry an old Duenna instead of my 
daughter ! — but how came the rest about ? 

Duen, I have only to add, that I remained in 
your daughter's place, and had the good fortune 
to engage the affections of my sweet husband here. 

Isaac. Her husband ! why, you old witch, do you 
think I'll be your husband now ? this is a trick, a 
cheat I and you ought all to be ashamed of yourselves. 

Don Ant. Hark ye, Isaac, do you dare to com- 
plain of tricking ? — Don Jerome, I give you my 
wordy this cunning Portuguese has brought all this 
upon himself, by endeavouring to overreach you, 
by getting your daughter*8 fortune, without making 
any settlement in return. 

Don Jer. Overreach me ! 

Don. Louisa. 'Tis so, indeed, sir, and we can 
prove it to you. 

Don Jer. Why, Gad take me, it must be so, or 
he could never have put up with such a face as 
Margaret's — so, little Solomon, I wish you joy of 
your wife, with all my souL 

Don, Louisa, Isaac, tricking is all fair in love — 
let you alone for the plot ! 

Don Ant. A cunning dog, aren't you ? A sly 
little villain, he ? 

Don, Louisa, Roguish, perhaps; but keen, 
devilish keen I 

Don Jer, Yes, yes ; his aunt always called him 
little Solomon. 

Isaac, Why, the plagues of Egypt upon you 
all 1 — ^but do you think I'U submit to such an 
imposition ? 

Don Ant. Isaac, one serious word^-you'd better 
be content as you are ; for, believe me, you will 
find, that, in the opinion of the world, there is not 
a fairer subject for contempt and ridicule, than a 
knave become the dupe of his own art. 

Isaac. I don't care — I'll not endure this. Don 
Jerome, 'tis you have done this — ^you would be so 
cursed positive about the beauty of her you locked 
up, and all the time, I told you she was as old as 
my mother, and as ugly as the devil. 

Duen. Why, you Uttle insignificant reptile ! — 

Don Jer, That's right ! — attack him, Margaret. 

Duen. Dare such a thing as you pretend to talk of 
beauty ? — A walking rouleau ! — a body that seems 
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to owe all its consequence to the dropsy ! — a pair 
of eyes like two dead beetles in a wad of brovm 
dough ! — a beard like an artichoke, with dry shri- 
velled jaws, that would disgrace the mummy of a 
monkey ! 

Don Jer, Well done, Margaret I 

Duen. But you shall know that I have a bro- 
ther who wears a sword — and, if you don't do me 
justice — 

Isaac. Fire seize your brother, and you too ! 
I'll fly to Jerusalem to avoid you ! 

Duen. Fly where you will, I'll follow you. 

Don Jer. Throw your snowy arms about him, 
Margaret. — ^Exeunt Isaac and Duenna.] But, 
Louisa, are you really married to this modest gen- 
tleman 1 

Don. Louisa, Sir, in obedience to your com- 
mands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 

Don Jer, My commands ! 

Don Ant, Yes, sir ; here is your consent, under 
your own hand. 

Don Jer, How ! would you rob me of my child 
by a trick, a false pretence ? and do you think to 
get her fortune by the same means ? Why, 'slife, 
you are as great a rogue as Isaac ! 

Don Ant. No, Don Jerome ; though I have 
profited by this paper, in gaining your daughter's 
hand, I scorn to obtain her fortune by deceit. 
There, sir. — [Gives a letter.] Now give her your 
blessing for a dower, and sll the little I possess 
shall be settled on her in return. Had you wedded 
her to a prince, he could do no more. 

Don Jer, Why, Gad take me, but you are a very 
extraordinary felbw ! But have you the impu- 
dence to suppose no one can do a generous action 
but yourself ? — Here, Louisa, tell this proud fool 
of yours, that he's the only man I know that would 
renounce your fortune ; and, by my soul, he's the 
only man in Spain that's worthy of it. — ^There, 
bless you both : I'm an obstinate old fellow when 
I'm in the wrong ; but you shall now find me as 
steady in the right. 

Enter Don FsRDurAifD and Doztna Clara. 
Another wonder still ! — ^Why, sirrah 1 Ferdinand, 
you have not stole a nun, have you ? 

Don Ferd. She is a nun in nothing but her 
habit, sir — ^look nearer, and you will perceive 'tis 
Clarad'Almanza, Don Guzman's daughter; and, with 
pardon for stealing a wedding, she is also my wife. 

Don Jer, Gadsbnd, and a great fortune ! — ^Fer- 
dinand, you are a prudent young rogue, and I 
forgive you: and, ifecks, you are a pretty little 
damsel. Give your father-in-law a kiss, you 
smiling rogue I 

Don, Clara, There, old gentleman ; and now 
mind you behave well to us. 

Don Jer, Ifiecks, those lips han't been chiUed 
by kissing bnds !— Egad, I believe I shall grow 
the best-humoured fellow in Spain ! — Lewia ! 
Sancho ! Carlos ! d'ye hear ? are all my doors 
thrown open ? — Our children's weddings are the 
only holidays our age can boast ; and then we 
drain, with pleasure, the little stock of spirits time 
has left us. — [Music within.'} But see, here come 
our friends and neighbours ! 

Bf^er BlasqueradenL 
And, i'fsith, we'll make a night on't, with wine, 
and dance, and catches — ^then old and young shall 
join us. 
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FINALE. 

Dim Jer, Come now for Jest and imfling. 
Both old and young beguiling, 

Let ua laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Till we banish care away. 

Lauita. Thus crown'd with danoe and aong> 
The hours shall glide along. 

With a heart at ease, merry, merry glees 
Can never fail to please. 

DimFtrd, Each bride with blushes glowing, 
Our wine as rosy flowing. 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 



Don Ant, Then healths to every friend. 
The night's repast shall end. 
With a heart at ease, merry, meny glees 
Can never fail to please. 

Clar€L Nor, while we are so Joyous, 
Shall anxious fear annoy us ; 

Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Till we banish care away. 

Dan Jer. For generous guests like these 
Accept the wish to please ; 
Bo well laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Your smiles drive care away. 

lExeunt omnct* 
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Lord Fopptnoton . . . Mr. Dodd. 
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CoLONKL TowNLY . . . Mr. Breretoti. 

LoTCLKBS Mr. Smith. 

Tom Fashion . . Mr. J. Palmer. 

La Varols Mr. Burton. 

Lory Mr. Baddeley. 

Probb Mr. Parsons. 

McNDLBOfl Mr. Norris. 

Jrwsllbr Mr. Lamath. 



Shobmakbr Mr, Carpenter. 

Tailor Mr. Parker. 

Amanda Mrs. Robinson. 

Bbrinthia Miss Farren. 

Miss Hoyvbn Mrs. Abington. 

Mrs. Couplbr Mrs. Booth. 

NuRSB Mrs. Bradskaw. 

Sempstress, Postilion, Maid, and Serrants. 



SCENE, — Scarborough and its Neighbourhood. 



PROLOGUE, 



SPOKEN BT MR. KINO. 



What yarions transformations we remark, 
From east Whitechapel to the west Hyde-park ! 
Men, women, children, houses, signs, and fashions, 
State, stage, trade, taste, the humours, and the 

passions ; 
The Exchange, 'Change-aUey, wheresoever you're 

ranging. 
Court, city, country, all are changed or changing : 
The streets, sometime ago, were paved with stones, 
Which, aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your 
The purest lovers then indulged no bliss ; [bones. 
They run great hazard, if they stole a kiss. 
One chaste salute ! — the damsel cried — O fy ! 
As they approached — slap went the coach awry — 
Poor Sylvia got a bump, and Damon a black eye. 

But now weak nerves in hackney-coaches roam. 
And the cramm'd glutton snores, unjolted, home : 
Of former times, that polishM thing, a beau, 
Is metamorphosed now from top to toe ; 
Then the full flaxen wig, spread o'er the shoulders, 
Concealed the shallow head from the beholders ! 
But now the whole's reversed — each fop appears, 
Cropp'd and trimm'd up, exposing head and ears : 
The buckle then its modest limits knew, 
Now, like the ocean, dreadful to the view. 
Hath broke its bounds, and swallows up the shoe ; 



The wearer's foot, like his once fine estate, 
Is almost lost, the encumbrance is so great. 
Ladies may smile — ^are they not in the plot ? 
The bounds of nature have not they forgot ? 
Were they design'd to be, when put together, 
Made up, like shuttlecocks, of cork and feather ? 
Their pale-faced grandmamas appear'd with grace, 
When dawning blushes rose upon the face ; 
No blushes now their once-loved station seek ; 
The foe is in possession of the cheek 1 
No heads, of old, too high in feather'd state, 
Hinder'd the fair to pass the lowest gate ; 
A church to enter now, they must be bent, 
If ever they should try the experiment. 
As change thus circulates throughout the na- 
tion. 
Some plays may justly call for alteration ; 
At least to draw some slender covering o'er 
That graceless wit* which was too bare before : 
Those writers well and wisely use their pens, 
Who turn our wantons into Magdalens ; 
And howsoever wicked wits revile 'em. 
We hope to find in you their stage asylum. 

* " And Van wants grace, who never winted wit. ** 

POFB. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE l.—The Hall of an Inn. 



Enter Tom Fabhioit and Lory, Poetilion /allowing with a 

portmanteau. 

Fash, hoTj, pay the postboy, aod take the port- 
manteau. 

Lory, [Atide to Tom Fashion.] Faith, air, we 
had better let the postboy take the portmantean 
and pay himself. 

Posh. [Atide to Lory.] Why, sore, there's 
something left in it ! 

Lory. Not a rag, npon my honour, sir ! — We 
eat the last of your wardrobe at Newmalton — and, 
if we had had twenty miles farther to go, our next 
meal must have been of the cloak-bag. 

Fash. Why, 'sdeath, it appears full ! 

Lory. Yes, sir — I made bold to stuff it with 
hay, to save appearances, and look like baggage. 

Fash, [Aside.l What the devU shaU 1 do 
lAloud,'] Hark'ee, boy, what's the chaise t 

Post, Thirteen shillings, please your honour. 

Fash, Can you give me change for a guinea 1 

Post, O yes, sir. 

Lory. [Aside,] So, what will he do nowt — 
[Aloud.} Lord, sir, you had better let the boy be 
paid below. 

Fash, Why, as you say, Lory, I believe it will 
be as well. 

Lory. Yes, yes ; I'll tell them to discharge you 
below, honest friend. 

Post, Please your honour, there are the turn- 
pikes too. 

Fash, Ay, ay, the turnpikes by all means. 

Post, And 1 hope your honour will order me 
something for myself. 

Fash, To be sure ; bid them give you a crown. 

Lory, Yes, yes — my master doesn't care what 
you charge them — so get along you — 

Post, And there's the hostler, your honour. 

Lory, Psha ! damn the hostler ! — would you 
impose upon the gentleman's generosity ?— [ Pushes 
him outJ\ A rascal, to be so cursed ready with his 
change ! 

Fash. Why, faith, Lory, he had nearly posed me. 

Lory, Well, sir, we are arrived at Scarborough, 
not worth a guinea ! I hope you'll own yourself a 
happy man — you have outlived all your cares. 

Fash, How so, sir ? 

Lory, Why you have nothing left to take care of. 

Fash, Yes, sirrah, I have myself and you to 
take care of still. 

Lory, Sir, if you could prevail with somebody 
else to do that for you, I fiemcy we might both fare 
the better for it. But now, sir, for my lord Fop- 
pington* your elder brother. 

Fash, Damn my eldest brother ! 

Lory. With all my heart ; but get him to redeem 
your annuity, however. Look you, sir, you must 
wheedle him, or you must starve. 

Fash. Look you, sir, I will neither wheedle him 
nor starve. 

Lory, Why what will you do, then ? 

Fash, Cut his throat, or get some one to do it 
for me. 

Lory. 'Gad so, sir, I'm glad to find I was not 



so well acquainted with the strength of your con- 
science as with the weakness of your purse. 

Fash. Why, art thou so impenetrable a block- 
head as to believe he'll help me with a farthing ? 

Lory. Not if you treat him de haul en bos, as 
you used to do. 

Fash, Why, how wouldst have me treat him ? 

Lory. Like a trout — ^tickle him. 

Fash. I can't flatter. 

Lory. Can you starve ? 

Fash. Yes. 

lA)ry, I can't — good-bye t'ye, sir. 

Fash, Stay — thou'lt distract me. But who 
comes here — my old friend, colonel Townly. 

Enter Ck>lonel Towni.t. 

My dear colonel, I am rejoiced to meet you 
here. 

Col. Town. Dear Tom, this is an unexpected 
pleasure ! — What, are you come to Scarborough to 
be present at your brother's wedding ^ 

Lory. Ah, sir, if it had been his funeral, we 
should have come with pleasure 1 

Col. Town, What, honest Lory, are you with 
your master still ? 

Lory. Yes, sir, I have been starving with him 
ever since I saw your honour last. 

Fash. Why, Lory is an attached rogue— there's 
no getting rid of him. 

Lory, True, sir, as my master says, there's no 
seducing me from his serrice. — [Aside.\ Till he's 
able to pay me my wages. 

Fash. Go, go, eii^-and take care of the baggage. 

Lory. Yes, sir — ^the baggage ! — O Lord 1 I sup- 
pose, sir, I must charge Uie landlord to be very 
particular where he stows this? 

Fash, Get along, you rascal. — [Exit Lort, 
with the portmanteau,] But, colonel, are you 
acquainted with my proposed sister-in-law ? 

Col. Town, Only by character— Jier father, sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy, lives within a quarter of a mUe of 
this place, in a lonely old house, which nobody comes 
near. She never goes abroad, nor sees company at 
home ; to prevent all misfortunes, she has her 
breeding within doors ; the parson of the parish 
teaches her to play upon the dulcimer, the derk to 
sing, her nurse to dress, and her father to dance ; — 
in diort, nobody has free admission there hut our 
old acquaintance, mother Coupler, who has pro- 
cured your brother this match, and is, I beUeve, a 
distant relation of sir Tunbelly's. 

Fash, But is her fortune so considerable ? 

Col. Town, Three thousand a year, and a good 
sum of money, independent of her father, beside. 

Fash. 'Sdeath I that my old acquaintance, dame 
Coupler, could not have thought of me, as well as 
my brother, for such a prize. 

Col. Toum, Egad, I wouldn't swear that you are 
too late — his lordship, I know, hasn't yet seen 
the lady — and, I believe, has quarrelled with his 
patroness. 

Fash. My dear colonel, what an idea have you 
started ! 

Col, Town. Pursue it, if you can, and I promise 
you you shall have my assistance ; for besides my 
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natural contempt for his lordship, I have at present 
the enmity of a rival towards him. 

Fath. What, has he been addressing your old 
flame, the widow Berinthia ? 

Col. Town. Faith, Tom, I am at present most 
whimsically circamstanced. I came here a month 
ago to meet the lady you mention ; but she failing 
in her promise, I, partly from pique and partly 
from idleness, have been diverting my chagrin by 
offering up incense to the beauties of Amanda, our 
friend Loveless's wife. 

Fash. I never have seen her, but have heard her 
spoken of as a youthful wonder of beauty and pru- 
dence. 

CoL Toum. She is so indeed; and liOveless 
being too careless and insensible of the treasure he 
possesses — my lodging in the same house has given 
me a thousand opportunities of making my assi- 
duities acceptable : so that in less than a fortnight, 
I began to bear my disappointment from the widow 
with the most christian resignation. 

F€uh. And Berinthia has never appeared ? 

Col. Toton, Oh, there's the perpleiity ! for just 
as I b^;an not to care whether ever I saw her again 
or not, last night she arrived. 

Faah. And instantly reassumed her empire. 

Col. Town. No, fidth — ^we met — ^but the lady 
not condescending to give me any serious reasons 
for having fooled me for a month, I left her in a 
huff. 

Fash. Well, well, I'll answer for it she'll soon 
resume her power, especially as friendship will 
prevent your pursuing the other too far. — But my 
coxcomb of a brother is an admirer of Amanda's 
too, is he ? 

CoL Town, Yes, and I believe is most heartily 
despised by her. But come with me, and you 
shall see her and your old fnend Loveless. 

Fash. I must pay my respects to his lordship— 
perhaps you can direct me to his lodgings. 

Col. Town. Come with me ; I shall pass by it 

Fash. I wish you could pay this visit for me, or 
could tell me what I should say to him. 

Col. Town. Say nothing to him — apply yourself 
to his bag, his sword, his feather, his snuffbox ; 
and when you are well with them, desire him to 
lend you a thousand pounds, and I'll engage you 
prosper. 

Fash. 'Sdeath and furies I why vraa that cox- 
comb thrust into the world before me ? O For- 
tune, Fortune, thou art a jilt, by Gad ! lExsunt. 



SCENE II.— >Lord Foppinoton's Dressinff-room. 

Enter Lord Foppikoton in hit nightga¥fn, and 
La Vabolb. 

Lord Fop. [Aside.^ Well, 'tis an unspeakable 
pleasure to be a man of quality — strike me dumb ! 
Even the boon of this northern spa have learned 
the respect due to a title. — lAlottd.'] La Varole ! 

La Var. Milor — 

Lwrd Fop. Yon han't yet been at Muddymoat- 
hall, to announce my arrival, have you ? 

La Var. Not yet, milor. 

Lord Fop. Then you need not go till Saturday 
'^[Exit La. Varolb] as I am in no particular 
haste to view my intended sposa. I shall sacrifice 
a day or two more to the pursuit of my friend 



Loveless's wife. Amanda is a charming creature, 
— strike me ugly ! and if I have any discernment 
in the world, she thinks no less of my lord Fop- 
piogton. 

Re-eiUer La Varoub. 

La Var, Milor, de shoemaker, de tailor, de 
hosier, de sempstress, de pern, be all ready, if your 
lordship please to dress. 

Lord Fop. 'Tis well ; admit them. 

La Var, Hey, messieurs, entrez ! 

Enter Tailor, Shoemaker, Sempstress Jeweller, amd 

Lord Fop. So, gentlemen, I hope you have all 
taken pains to show yourselves masters in your 
professions ? 

Tax, I think I may presume to say, sir — 

La Var. Milor, you clown you I 

Tat. My lord— I ask your lordship's pardon, 
my lord. I hope, my lord, your lordship will be 
pleased to own I have brought your lordship as 
accomplished a suit of clothes as ever peer of 
England wore, my lord — ^will your lordship please 
to view 'em now ? 

Lord Fop. Ay ; but let my people dispose the 
glasses so that I may see myself before and behind ; 
for I love to see myself all round. 

[Puts on his clothes. 

Enter Tom FASBiozr and Lorv. Thep remain behind, 
converting apart 

Fash. Heyday ! what the devil have we here ? 
Sure my gentleman's grown a fiivourite at court, 
he has got so many people at his levee. 

Lory. Sir, these people come in order to make 
him a favourite at court — ^they are to establish him 
with the ladies. 

Fash, Good Heaven ! to what an ebb of taste 
are women fallen, that it should be in the power of 
a laced coat to recommend a gallant to them ! 

Lory. Sir, tailors and hair-dressers d^Much all 
the women. 

F(uh. Thou sayest true.~Bnt now for my re- 
ception. 

Lord Fop. Death and eternal tortures ! Sir— I 
say the coat is too wide here by a foot. 

Tai. My lord, if it had been tighter, 'twoold 
neither have hooked nor buttoned. 

Lord Fop. Rat the hooks and buttons, sir ! Can 
anything be worse than this ? — ^As Gad shall jedge 
me, it hangs on my shoulders like a chairman's 
surtout 

Tai. Tis not for me to dispute your lordship's 
fancy. 

Lory. There, sir, observe what respect does. 

Fash. Respect ! damn him for a coxcomb !— 
But let's accost himd — [Coming forward.'] Brother, 
I'm your humble servant 

Lord Fop. O Lard, Tam ! I did not expect you 
in England — brother, Pm glad to see you. — ^But 
what has brought you to Scarborough, Tam ? — 
[To the Tailor.] Look you, sir, I sbill never be 
reconciled to this nauseous wrapping-gown, there- 
fore pray get me another suit with all possible 
expe&tion ; for this is my eternal aversion. — [Bsnt 
Tailor.] Well but, Tam, you don't tell me what 
has driven you to Scarborough.-»Mrs. Calico, are 
not you of my mind ? 

Semp. Directly, my lord. — I hope your lordship 
is pleased with your ruffles ? 
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Lord Fop, In Ioto with them, stap 1117 vitals ! — 
firing my bill, you shall be paid to-morrow. 

Semp. I humbly thank your lordship. lExiu 

Lord Flip. Hark thee, shoemaker, these shoes 
aren't ugly, but they don't fit me. 

Sho9, My lord, I think they fit you very well. 

Lord Fop, They hurt me just below the instep. 

Shoe. [FeeU hisfooL] No, my lord, they don't 
hurt you there. 

Lord Fop. I tell thee they pinch me execrably. 

Shoe. Why then, my lord, if those shoes pinch 
you, I'll be damned. 

Lord Fop. Why, wilt thou undertake to persuade 
me I cannot feel ? 

Shoe. Your lordship may please to feel what you 
think fit, but that shoe does not hurt you— I think 
I understand my trade. 

Lord Fop. Now, by all that's good and power- 
ful, thou art an incomprehensive coxcomb ! — but 
thou makest good shoes, and so I'll bear with thee. 

Shoe. My lord, I have worked for half the people 
of quality in this town these twenty years, and 'tis 
very hard I shouldn't know when a shoe hurts, 
and when it don't. 

Lord Fop. Well, prithee begone about thy busi- 
ness. — [J?.Tt/ Shoemaker.] Mr. Mendlegs, a word 
I with you. — The calves of these stockings are 
thickened a little too much ; they make my legs 
look like a porter's. 

Mend. My lord, methinka they look mighty well 

Lord Fop. Ay, but you are not so good a judge 
of those things as I am — I have studied them all 
my life — therefore pray let the next be the thick- 
ness of a crown-piece less. 

Mend. Indeed, my lord, they are the same kind I 
had the honour tofumishyour lordship with in town. 

Lord Fop, Very possibly, Mr. Mendlegs ; but 
that was in the beginning of the winter, and you 
should always remember, Mr. Hosier, that if you 
make a nobleman's spring legs as robust as his 
autumnal calves, you commit a manstrous impro- 
priety, and make no allowance for the fatigues of 
the winter. [Exit Msvdlbos. 

Jewel. I hope, my lord, those buckles have had 
the unspeakable satisfaction of being honoured with 
your lordship's approbation ? 

Lord Fop. Why, they are of a pretty fancy ; but 
don't you think them rather of the smallest ? 

Jewel. My lord, they could not well be larger, to 
keep on your lordship's shoe. 

Lord Fop. My good sir, you foiget that these 
matters are not as they used to be ; formerly, in- 
deed, the buckle was a sort of machine, intended to 
keep on the shoe ; but the case is now quite 
reversed, snd the shoe is of no earthly use, but to 
keep on the buckle. — Now give me my watches, 
and the business of the morning will be pretty well 
over. lExit Jeweller. 

Fash. [Aside to Lort.] Well, Lory, what dost 
think on*t ? — a very friendly reception from a bro- 
ther, after three years' absence ! 

ZA>ry. [Aside to Tom Fashion.] Why, sir, 'tis 
your own fiiult — here you have stood ever since you 
came in, and have not commended any one thing 
that belongs to him. 

Fash. [Aside to Lort.] Nor ever shall, while 
they belong to a coxcomb. — [ To Lord Foppino- 
TON.] Now your people of business are gone, bro- 
ther, I hope I may obtain a quarter of an hour's 
audience of you ? 



Lord Fop. Faith, Tarn, I must beg you'll excuse 
me at this time, for I have an engagement which I 
would not break for the salvation of mankind. — 
Hey ! — there ! — ^is my carriage at the door ? — ^You'll 
excuse me, brother. [Qoing, 

Fash. Shall you be back to dinner ? 

Lord Fop. As Gad shall jedge me, I can't tell ; 
for it is passible I may dine vnth some friends at 
Bonner's. 

Fash. Shall I meet you there ? for I must needs 
talk with you. 

Lord Fop. That I'm afraid mayn't be quite so 
praper ; for those I commonly eat with are a people 
of nice conversation ; and you know, Tam, your 
education has been a little at large. — But there are 
other ordinaries in town — very good beef ordinaries 
— I suppose, Tam. you can eat beef ? — However, 
dear Tam, I'm glad to see thee in England, stap 
my vitals ! lExit, La Varolb following. 

Fash. Hell and furies ! is this to be borne ? 

Lory. Faith, sir, I could almost have given him 
a knock o' the pate myself. 

Fash, 'Tis enough ; I will now show you the 
excess of my passion, by being very calm. — Come, 
Lory, lay your loggerhead to mine, and, in cold 
blood, let us contrive his destruction. 

Lory. Here comes a head, sir, would contrive it 
better than both our loggerheads, if she would but 
join in the confederacy. 

Fash, By this light, madam Coupler ! she seems 
dissatisfied at something : let us observe her. 

SiUer Mrs. Coupler. 

Mrs. Coup, So ! I am likely to be well rewarded 
for my services, truly ; my suspicions, I find, were 
but too just. — What ! refuse to advance me a petty 
sum, when I am upon the point of making him 
master of a galleon ! But let him look to the con- 
sequences ; an ungrateful narrow-minded coxcomb ! 

Fash. So he is, upon my soul, old Udy ; it must 
be my brother you speak of. 

Mrs. Coup, Ha I — stripling, how came you 
here ? What, hast spent all, eh ? And art thou 
come to dun his lordship for assistance ? 

Fash. No, I want somebody's assistance to cut 
his lordship's throat, without the risk of being 
hanged for him. 

Mrs. Coup, Egad, sirrah, I could help thee to 
do him almost as good a turn, without the danger 
of being burned in the hand for't. 

Fash, How — how, old mischief? 

Mrs. Coup. Why, you must know I have done 
you the kindness to make up a match for your 
brother. 

Fash. I am very much beholden to you truly ! 

Mrs. Coup. You may before the wedding-day 
yet : the lady is a great heiress, the match is con- 
cluded, the writings are drawn, and his lordship is 
come hither to put the finishing hand to the 
business. 

Fash. I understand as much. 

Mrs. Coup. Now, you must know, stripling, your 
brother's a knave. 

Fash. Good. 

Mrs. Coup. He has given me a bbnd of a thou- 
sand pounds for helping him to this fortune, and 
has promised me as much more, in ready money, 
upon the day of the marriage ; wUch, I understand 
by a friend, he never designs to pay me ; and his just 
now refusing to pay me a part is a proof of it If, 
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therefore, yoa will be a ^neroas youDg^ rogue, 
and secure me fife thousand pounds, I'll help you to 
the lady. 

Fash, And how the devil wilt thou do that ? 

Mrs. Coup, Without the devil's aid, I warrant 
thee. Thy brother's face not one of the family 
ever saw ; the whole business has been managed by 
me, and all his letters go through my hands. Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy, my relation — for that's the old 
gentleman's name — is apprised of his lordship's 
being down here, and expects him to-morrow to 
receive his daughter's hand ; but the peer, I find, 
means to bait here a few days longer, to recover the 
fatigue of his journey, I suppose. Now you shall 
go to Muddymoat-hall in his place.— I'll give you 
a letter of introduction : and if you don't marry 
the girl before sunset, you deserve to be hanged 
before morning. 

Fath. Agreed ! agreed ! and for thy reward — 

Mn. Coup. Well, well ; — though I warrant thou 
hast not a farthing of money in thy pocket now — 
no — one may see it in thy face. 

Fash, Not a sous, by Jupiter ! 

Mrs, Coup. Must I advance then? Well» be 
at my lodgings, next door, this evening, and I'll 
see what may be done — we'll sign and seal, and 
when I have given thee some further instructions, 
thou shall hoist sail and begone. \.ExiL 

Fash. So, Lory, Fortune, thou seest, at last 
takes care of merit ; we are in a fur way to be 
great people. 

Lorp, Ay, sir, if the devil don't step between the 
cup and the lip, as he used to do. 



Fash. Why, faith, he has played me many a 
damned trick to spoil my fortune ; and, ^ad, I am 
almost afraid he's at work about it again now; 
but if I should tell thee how, thou'dst wonder at 
me. 

Lory. Indeed, sir, I should not 

Fash. How dost know ? 

Lory, Because, sir, I have wondered at yon so 
often, I can wonder at you no more. 

Fash, No ! — ^What wouldst thou say, if a qualm 
of conscience should spoil my design ? 

Lory, I would eat my words, and wonder more 
than ever. 

Fash, Why faith. Lory, though I have played 
many a roguish trick, this is so Ml -grown a cheat, 
I find I must take pains to come up to't — I have 
scruples. 

Lory. They are strong symptoms of death. 
If you find them increase, air, pray make your 
will. 

Fash. No, my conscience shan't starve me nei- 
ther ; but thus far 111 listen to it Before 1 execute 
this project, I'll try my brother to the bottom. If 
he has yet so much humanity about him as to assist 
me — though with a moderate aid — I'll drop my 
project at his feet, and show him how 1 can do for 
him much more than what I'd ask he'd do for me. 
This one conclusive trial of him I resolve to 
make- 
Succeed or fail, still victory is my lot ; 
If I subdue his heart, 'tis well — if not, 
I will subdue my conscience to my plot. 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE I. — LovELBSs's Lodgings, 
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Lotfe, How do you like these lodgings, my dear? 
For my part, I am so pleased with them, I shall 
hardly remove whilst we stay here, if you are 
satisfied. 

Aman, 1 am satisfied with everything that 
pleases' you, else I had not come to Scarborough 
at all. 

Love. Oh, a little of the noise and foUy of this 
place will sweeten the pleasures of our retreat ; we 
shall find the charms of our retirement doubled 
when we return to it. 

Atnan. That pleasing prospect will be my chief- 
est entertainment, whilst* much against my will, I 
engage in those empty pleasures which 'tis so much 
the fashion to be fond of. 

Love, I own most of them are, indeed, but 
empty ; yet there are delights of which a private 
life is destitute, which may divert an honest man, 
and be a harmless entertainment to a virtuous wo- 
man : good music is one ; and truly (with some 
small allowance) the plays, I think, may be esteem- 
ed another. 

Aman, Plays, I must confess, have some small 
charms. What do yon think of that you saw last 
night ? 

Love, To say truth, I did not mind it much — 
my attention was for some time taken off to admire 



the workmanship of nature, in the face of a youni; 
lady who sat some distance from me, she was so 
exquisitely handsome. 

Aman. So exquisitely handsome ! 

Love. Why do you repeat my words, my dear? 

Aman. Because you seemed to speak them with 
such pleasure, I thought I might oblige you with 
their echo. 

Love, Then, you are alarmed, Amanda ? 

Aman, It is my duty to be so when you are in 
danger. 

Love, You are too quick in apprehending for 
me. I viewed her with a world of admiration, but 
not one glance of love. 

Aman, Take heed of trusting to such nice dis« 
tinctions. But were your eyes the only things that 
were inquisitive ? Had I been in your place, my 
tongue, I fancy, had been curious too. I should 
have asked her where she lived — yet sdll without 
design — who was she, pray ? 

Lwe. Indeed I cannot tell. 

Aman, You will not tell. 

Love. Upon my honour then, I did not ask. 

Aman, Nor do you know what company mm 
vrith hcr.^ 

Love, I do not But why are you to earnest ? 

Aman, I thought I had cause. 

Love, But you thought wrong, Amanda; for 
turn the case, and let it be your story: should 
you come home and tell me you had seen a hand- 
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some man, should I grow jealous because you bad 
eyes? 

^man. But sboold I tell yon he was exquisitely 
90, and that I had gazed on him with admiration, 
should you not think 'twere possible I might go 
one step further, and inquire his name ? 

Love, [Atide.] She has reason on her side ; I 
hare talked too much ; but I must turn off another 
way. — {^Alaud,} Will you then make no difference, 
Amanda, between the language of our sex and 
yours ? There is a modesty restrains your tongues, 
which makes you speak by halves when you com- 
mend ; but roving flattery gives a loose to ours, 
which makes us still speak double what we think. 

£fi(er Servant. 

Serv. Madam, there is a lady at the door in a 
chair desires to know whether your ladyship sees 
company : her name is Berinthia. 

Aman. Oh dear ! 'tis a relation I have not seen 
these five years; pray her to walk in. — [Ejnt 
Servant.] Here's another beauty for you ; she 
was, when I saw her last, reckoned extremely 
handsome. 

Loce. Don't be jealous now ; for I shall gaze 
upon her too. 

Enter Bbbikthia. 

Ha ! by heavens, the very woman ! lAside, 

Ber, [Salntes Amanda.] Dear Amanda, I did 

not expect to meet you in Scarborough. 

Aman, Sweet cousin, I'm oveijoyed to see you. 

— Mr. Loveless, here's a relation and a friend of 

mine, I desire you'll be better acquainted with. 
Loce, [Salutes Berinthia.] If my wife never 

desires a harder thing, madam, her request will be 

easily granted. 

iZe-«iiter Servant 

Serv, Sir, my lord Foppington presents his 
humble service to you, and desires to know how 
you do. He*s at the next door ; and if it be not 
inconvenient to you, he'll come and wait upon 
yon. 

Love, Give my compliments to his lordship, and 
I shall be glad to see him. — [Bxit Servant.] If 
yon are not acquainted with his lordship, madam, 
yon will be entertained with his character. 

Aman. Now it moves my pity more than my 
mirth to see a man, whom nature has made no fool, 
be so very industrious to pass for an ass. 

Love. No, there you are wrong, Amanda ; you 
should never bestow your pity upon those who take 
pains for your contempt : pity those whom nature 
abuses, never those who abuse nature. 

Enter Lord FoppnroroK. 

Lord Fop, Dear Loveless, I am your most hum- 
ble servant. 

JLove. My lord, I'm yours. 

Lord Fop, Madam, your ladyship^s very obedient 
slave. 

Love, My lord, this lady is a relation of my 
wife's. 

Lord Fop, [Salutes Bkrinthia.] The beauti- 
fnllest race of people upon earth, rat me ! Dear 
Loveless, I am oveijoyed that you think of conti- 
nning here : I am, stap my vitals ! — [ To Amanda.] 
For Gad's sake, madam, how has your ladyship 
been able to subsist thus long, under the fatigue of 
a country life ? 
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Aman, My life has been very far from that, my 
lord ; it has been a very ouiet one. 

Lord Fop. Why, that s the fatigue I speak of, 
madam ; for 'tis impossible to be quiet, without 
thinking: now thinking is to me the greatest fatigue 
in the world. 

Aman. Does not your lordship love reading 
then? 

Lord Fop, Oh, passionately, madam ; but I 
never think of what I read. For example, madam, 
my life is a perpetual stream of pleasure, that glides 
through with such a variety of entertainments, I 
believe the wisest of our ancestors never had the 
least conception of any of 'em. I rise, madam, 
when in town, about twelve o'clock. I don't rise 
sooner, because it is the worst thing in the world 
for the complexion : nat that I pretend to be a 
beau ; but a man must endeavour to look decent, 
lest he makes so odious a figure in the side-bax, the 
ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon 
the play. So at twelve o*clock, I say, I rise. Naw, 
if I find it is a good day, I resalve to take the 
exercise of riding ; so drink my chocolate, and draw 
on my boots by two. On my return, I dress ; and 
after dinner, lounge perhaps to the opera. 

Ber, Your lordship, I suppose, is fond of music? 

Lord Fop, Oh, passionately, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays ; for then there is always the best com- 
pany, and one is not expected to undergo the 
fetigue of listening. 

Aman, Does your lordship think that the case 
at the opera ? 

Lord Fop, Most certainly, madam. There is 
my kdy Tattie, my lady Prate, my lady Titter, my 
lady Sneer, my lady Giggle, and my lady Grin — 
these have boxes in tLe firont, and while any 
favourite air is singing, are the prettiest company 
in the waurld, stap my vitals ! — Mayn*t we hope 
for the honour to see you added to our society, 
madam ? 

Aman, Alas ! my lord, I am the worst company 
in the world at a concert, I'm so apt to attend to 
the music. 

Lord Fop, Why, madam, that is very pardonable 
in the country or at church, but a monstrous inat- 
tention in a polite assembly. But I am afraid I 
tire the company ? 

Love, Not at all. Pray go on. 

Lord Fop, Why then, ladies, there only rAains 
to add, that I generally conclude the evening at one 
or other of the clubs ; nat that I ever play deep ; 
indeed I have been for some time tied up from 
losing above five thousand paunds at a sitting. 

Love, But isn't your lordship sometimes obliged 
to attend the weighty affairs of the nation ? 

Lord Fop, Sir, as to weighty affairs, I leave 
them to weighty heads ; I never intend mine shall 
be a burden to my body. 

Ber, Nay, my lord, but you are a pillar of the 
state. 

Lord Fop, An ornamental pillar, madam ; for 
sooner than undergo any part of the fatigue, rat 
me, but the whole building should fall plump to 
the ground ! 

Aman, But, my lord, a fine gentleman spends a 
great deal of his time in his intrigues ; you have 
given us no account of them yet 

Lord Fop, [Aside.} So ! she would inquire into 
my amours — that's jealousy, poor soul ! — I see 
she's in love with me. — [Aioud,] O Lord, madam. 
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I bad like to hare foi^ot a secret I must needs tell 
yoar ladyship. — ^Ned, yoa must not be so jeabus 
now as to listen. 

Lwe, Not I, my lord ; I am too fashionable a 
husband to pry into the secrets of my wife. 

Lord Fop, [Aside to Amanda, aqueexing her 
hand,"] I am in love with yon to desperation, strike 
me speechless ! 

Aman. [Strikes him on the ear,] Then thus I 
return your passion. — An impudent fool! 

Lord Fop, Gad's curse, madam, I am a peer of 
the realm ! 

Love. Hey ! what the devil, do you affront my 
wife, sir ? Nay then — [Drates. They fight, 

Aman, What has my folly done .' — Help ! mur- 
der I help ! Part them, for Heaven's sake. 

Lord Fop, [Falls back and leans on his sword,] 
Ah ! quite through the body, stap my vitals ! 

Enter Servants. 

Love. [Runs to Lord Foppinoton.] I hope I 
han't killed the fool, however. Bear him up^ 
Call a surgeon there. 

Lord Fop, Ay, pray make haste. [Exit Servant 

Love. This mischief you may thank yourself for. 

Lord Fop, I may so ; love's the devil indeed, 
Ned. 

Ee-enter Servant, with Probb. 

Ser. Here's Mr. Probe, sir, was just going by 
the door. 

Lord Fop, He's the welcomest man alive. 

Probe. Stand by, stand by, stand by ; pray, 
gentlemen, stand by. Lord have mercy upon us, 
did you never see a man run through the body 
before ? — Pray stand by. 

Lord Fop. Ah, Mr. Probe, I'm a dead man. 

Probe, A dead man, and I by ! I should laugh 
to see that, egad. 

Love. Prithee don't stand prating, but look upon 
his wound. 

Probe, Why, what if I won*t look upon his 
wound this hoar, sir ? 

Love. Why then he'll bleed to death, sir. 

Probe. Why, then I'll fetch him to life again, 
sir. 

Love. 'Slife ! he's run through the body, I tell 
thee. 

P^be. I wish he was run through the heart, 
and I should get the more credit by his cure. Now 
I hope you are satisfied ? Come, now let me come 
at him — now let me come at him. — [ Viewing his 
wound,"] Cons ! what a gash is here ! Why, sir, 
a man may drive a coach and six horses into your 
body. 

Lord Fop. Oh! 

Probe, Why, what the devil have you run the 
gentleman through with a scythe ? — [Aside,] A 
little scratch between the skin and the ribs, Uiat's 
all. 

Love, Let me see his wound. 

Probe, Then you shall dress it, sir ; for if any 
body looks upon it I won't 

Love. Why thou art the veriest coxcomb I ever 
saw! 

Probe, Sir, I am not master of my trade for 
nothing. 

Lard Fop. Surgeon! 

Pn)be, Sir. 

Lord Fop. Are there any hopes ? 



Probe, Hopes! I can't tell. What are you 
willing to give for a cure } 

Lord Fop. Five hundred paunds with pleasure. 

Probe, Why then perhaps there may be hopes ; 
but we must avoid a ftirther delay. — Here, help the 
gentleman into a chair, and carry him to my house 
presently — that's the properest place — [Aside'] 
to bubble him out of his money. — (Aloud.] Come, 
a chair — a chair quickly — there, in with hiuL 

[Servants put Lord Fopptnotok into a eMair. 

Lord Fop, Dear Loveless, adieu ! if I die, I for- 
give thee ; and if I live, I hope thou wilt do as 
much by me. I am sorry you and I should qaarrel, 
but I hope here's an end on't; for if you are 
satisfied, I am. 

Love. I shall hardly think it worth my prose- 
cuting any further, so you may be at rest, sir. 

Lord Fop, Thou art a generous fellow, strike 
me dumb! — [Aside,] But thou hast an impertinent 
wife, stap my vitals I 

Probe. So —carry him oif, carry him oif ! — ^We 
shall have him prate himself into a fever by-and-by. 
—Carry him off ! [Exit teith Lord FoFpnroiDH. 

Enter Ck>lonel Towhit. 

Col, Town, So, so, I am glad to find you all 
alive. — I met a wounded peer carrying off. For 
Heaven's sake, what was the matter ? 

Love. Oh, a trifle ! he would have made love 
to my wife before my face, so she obliged him with 
a box o'the ear, and I run him through the body, 
that was all. 

Col. Town. Bagatelle on all sides. But pray, 
madam, how long has this noble lord been an 
humble servant of yours f 

Aman. This is the first I have heard on't — 
so, I suppose, 'tis his quality more than his love 
has brought him into this adventure. He thinks 
his title an authentic passport to every woman's 
heart below the degree of a peeress. 

Col. Town, He's coxcomb enough to think any- 
thing; but I would not have you brought into 
trouble for him. I hope there's no danger of his 
life? 

Love, None at aU. He's fallen into the hands 
of a roguish surgeon, who, I perceive, designs to 
frighten a little money out of him : but I saw his 
wound — 'tis nothing : he may go to the ball to- 
night if be pleases. 

Col. Town, I am glad yon have corrected him 
without further mischief, or you might have de- 
prived me of the pleasure of executing a plot 
against his lordship, which I have been contriTisg 
with an old acquaintance of yours. 

Love. Explain. 

Col. Town. His brother, Tom Fashion, is come 
down here, and we have it in contemplation to 
save him the trouble of his intended wedding ; but 
we want your assistance. Tom would have called, 
but he is preparing for his enterprise, so I promised 
to bring you to him— so, sir, if these ladies can 
spare you— 

Love. rU go with you with all my heart. — 
[Aside.] Though I could wish, methinks, to stay 
and gaxe a little longer on that creature. — Good 
gods ! how engaging she is ! — ^but what have I to 
do with beauty I I have already had my portion, 
and must not covet more. 

Aman. Mr. Loveless, pray one word with you 
before you go. [SxU Cdkmel Towin.v. 
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Low, What would my dear ? 

Anum, Only a woman's foolish question : how 
do yoa like my cousin here ? 

Love. Jealous already, Amanda ? 

Aman. Not at all : I ask you for another 
reason. 

Love, [Awh.^ Whate'er her reason he, I must 
not tell her true. — [Aloud.'} Why, I confess she's 
handsome : hut you must not think I slight your 
kinswoman, if I own to you, of all the women who 
may claim that character, she is the last that 
would triumph in my heart. 

Aman, I'm satisfied. 

Love. Now tell me why you asked! 

Aman, At night I will — ^adien ! 

Love. I'm yours. IKitses her, and exit. 

Aman. I'm glad to find he does not like her, 
for 1 have a great mind to persuade her to come 
and live with me. {.Aside. 

Ber. So ! I find my colonel continues in his 
airs : there must he something more at the bottom 
of this than the provocation he pretends from me. 

lAtide. 

Aman. For Heaven's sake, Berinthia, tell me 
what way I shall take to persuade you to come 
and live with me. 

Ber, Why, one way in the world there is, and 
but one. 

Aman. And pray what is that ? 

Ber, It is to assure me — I shall be very wel- 
come. 

Aman, If that be all^ yon shall e*en sleep here 
to-night. 

Ber, To-night! 

Aman. Yes, to-night. 

Ber, Why, the people where I lodge will think 
me mad. 

Aman. Let 'em think what they please. 

Ber. Say you so, Amanda ? Why, then, they 
shall think what they please : for I'm a young 
widow, and I care not what anybody thinks. — 
Ah, Amanda, it's a delicious thing to be a young 
widow ! 

Aman, You'll hardly make me think so. 

Ber, Poh ! because you are in love with your 
hmhand. 

Aman. Pray, 'tis with a world of innocence I 
would inquire whether you think those we call 
women of reputation do really escape all other men 
as they do those shadows of beaux ? 

Ber, Oh no, Amanda ; there are a sort of men 
make dreadful work amongst 'em, men that may 
be called the beau's antipathy, for they agree in 
nothing but walking upon two legs. These have 
brains, the beau has none. These are in love with 
their mistress, the beau with himself. They take 
care of their reputation, the beau is industrioos to 
destroy it. They are decent, he's a fop ; in short, 
(Wy are men, he's an ass. 

Aman. If this be their character, I fancy we 
had herb» e'en now, a pattern of 'em both. 



Ber. His lordship and colonel Townly ? 

Aman, The same. 

Ber. As for the lord, he is eminently so ; and 
for the other, I can assure you there's not a man 
in town who has a better interest with the women, 
that are worth having an interest vrith. 

Aman. He answers the opinion I had ever of 
him. — [Takes her fumd.'] 1 must acquaint you 
with a secret — 'tis not that fool alone has talked 
to me of love ; Townly has been tampering too. 

Ber. [Aside.'] So, so ! here the mystery comes 
out ! — [Aloud.] Colonel Townly 1 — impossible, 
my dear I 

Aman, 'Tis true. Indeed ; though he has done 
it in vain ; nor do I think that all the merit of 
mankind combined could shake the tender love I 
bear my hosband ; yet I will own to you, Berin- 
thia, I did not start at his addresses, as when they 
came from one whom I contemned. 

Ber. [Aside.] Oh, this is better and better ! — 
[Aloud.] Well said, Innocence I and you really 
think, my dear, that nothing could abate your con- 
stancy and attachment to your husband ? 

Aman. Nothing, I am convinced. 

Ber. What, if you found he loved another 
woman better ! 

Aman. Well ! 

Ber. Well ! — ^why, were I that thing they call a 
slighted wife, somebody should run the risk of 
being that thing they call — a husband. — Don't I 
talk madly ? 

Aman. Madly indeed I 

Ber. Yet I'm very innocent. 

Aman. That I dare swear you are. I know 
how to make allowances for your humour: but 
you resolve then never to marry again I 

Ber, Oh no ! I resolve I will. 

Aman, How so 1 

Ber. That I never may. 

Aman. You banter me. 

Ber. Indeed I don't; but I consider I'm a 
woman, and form my resolutions accordingly. 

Aman, Well, my opinion is, form what resolu- 
tion you will, matrimony will be the end on't. 

Ber. I doubt it — but a — Heavens 1 I have 
business at home, and am half an hour too late. 

Aman, As you are to return with me, I'll just 
give some orders, and walk with you. 

Ber. Well, make haste, and we'll finisH this 
subject as we go. — [Exit Amanda.J Ah, poor 
Amanda ! you have led a country life. Well, this 
discovery is lucky I Base Townly 1 at once false 
to me and treacherous to his friend ! — And my inno- 
cent and demure cousin too ! I have it in my 
'power to be revenged on her however. Her hus- 
band, if I have any skill in countenance, would be 
as happy in my smiles as Townly can hope to be 
in hers. I'll make the experiment, come what will 
on't. The woman who can forgive the being 
robbed of a favoured lover, must be either an 
idiot or a wanton. lExit. 
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SCENE I. — Lord Foppington's Lodgings* 

Enter Lord Fopptkoton and La Yabolb. 

Lord Fop. Hey, fellow, let my yb-ii-yis come to 
the door. 

La Var. Will your lordship yentare so soon to 
expose yourself to the weather ? 

Lord Fop. Sir, I will venture as soon as I can 
to expose myself to the ladies. 

La Var, I wish your lordship would please to 
keep house a little longer ; I'm afraid your honour 
does not well consider your wound. 

Lord Fop, My wound ! — I would not be in 
eclipse another day, though I had as many wounds 
in my body as I have had in my heart So mind, 
Varole, let these cards be left as directed ; for this 
evening I shall wait on my father-in-law, sir Tun- 
belly, and I mean to commence my devoirs to the 
lady, by giving an entertainment at her fieither's 
expense ; and hark thee, tell Mr. Loveless I 
request he and his company will honour me with 
their presence, or I shall think we are not friends. 

La Var, I will be sure, milor. lExiL 

Enter Tom Fashioit. 

Fath. Brother, your servant ; how do you find 
yourself to-day ? 

Lord Fop, So well that I have ardered my coach 
to the door — so there's no danger of death this 
baut, Tam. 

Fa$h, I'm very glad of it 

Lord Fop. \^At%de.'] That I believe's a lie. — 
[Aloud,"] Prithee, Tam, tell me one thing, — did 
not your heart cut a caper up to yourmauth, when 
you heard I was run through the bady ? 

Fash. Why do you think it should ? 

Lord Fop, Because I remember mine did so, 
when I heard my uncle was shot through the head. 

Fcuh. It then did very ill. 

Lord Fop. Prithee, why so ? 

Fash, Because he used you yery well. 

Lord Fop, Well ! — ^Naw, strike me dumb ! he 
starved me ; he has let me want a thausand women 
for want of a thausand paund. 

Fash. Then he hindered you from making a great 
many ill bargains ; for I think no woman worth 
money that will take money. 

Lord Fop. If I was a younger brother I should 
think so too. 

Fash. Then you are seldom much in love ? 

Lord Fop. Never, stap my vitals 1 

Fash, Why then did you make all this bustle 
about Amanda } 

Lord Fop. Because she's a woman of an insolent 
virtue, and I thought myself piqued, in honour, to 
debauch her. 

Fash. Very well. — [Aside."] Here's a rare fellow 
for you, to have the spending of ten thousand 
pounds a year ! But now for my business with him. 
— [Aloud.] Brother, though I know to talk of 
business (especially of moneyj is a theme not quite 
so entertaining to you as that of the ladies, my 
necessities are such, I hope you'll have patience to 
hear me. 



Lord Fop. The greatness of your neceiiities, 
Tam, is the worst argument in the warld for your 
being patiently heard. I do believe yon are going 
to make a very good speech, but, strike me dumb ! 
it has the worst beginning of any speech I have 
heard this twelvemonth. 

Ftuh. I'm sorry you think so. 

iMrd Fop, I do believe thou art : but come, let's 
know the affair quickly. 

Fash. Why then, my case in a word is this : 
the necessary expenses of my travels have so much 
exceeded the wretched income of my annuity, that 
I have been forced to mortgage it for five hundred 
pounds, which is spent. So, unless you are so 
kind as to assist me in redeeming it, I know no 
remedy but to take a purse. 

Lord Fop. "^^Thy faith, Tam, to give you my 
sense of the thing, I do think taking a purse the 
best remedy in the waurld ; for if you succeed, you 
are relieved that way, if you are taken, you are 
relieved t'other. 

Fash. Vm glad to see yon are in so plea- 
sant a humour ; I hope I shall find the effects 
on't. 

Lord Fop. Why, do you then really think it a 
reasonable thing, that I should give you five hundred 
paunds ? 

Fash, I do not ask it as a due, brother ; I am 
willing to receive it as a favour. 

Lord Fop, Then thou art willing to receive it 
anyhow, strike me speechless ! But these are 
damned times to give money in ; taxes are so great, 
repairs so exorbitant, tenants such rogues, and 
bouquets so dear, that, the devil take me, I am 
reduced to that extremity in my cash, I have been 
forced to retrench in that one article of sweet 
pawder, till I have brought it dawn to five guineas 
a maunth — ^now judge, Tam, whether I can spare 
you five hundred paunds. 

Fiuh. If you can't, I must starve, that's all.-— 
[Aside.] Damn him \ 

Lord Fop» All I can say is, you should have 
been a better husband. 

Fash. Guns ! if you can't live upon ten thousand 
a year, how do you think I should do't upon two 
hundred ? 

Lord Fop. Don't be in a passion, Tam, for 
passion is the most unbecoming thing in the waurld 
— to the face. Look you, I don't love to say any- 
thing to you to make you melancholy, but upon 
this occasion I must take leave to put you in mind 
that a running horse does require more atteodanoe 
than a coach-horse. Nature has made some differ- 
ence 'twixt you and me. 

Fash, Yes — she has made you Ma,'^iAsuie.'] 
Plague take her ! 

Lord Fop. That is not all, Tam. 

Fash. Why, what is there else ? 

Lord Fop. [Looks first on hinue^and then on 
his brother.] Ask the ladies. 

Fash. Why, thou essenoe-bottls, thou musk- 
cat ! dost thou then think thou hast any advantage 
over me but what Fortune has given thee ? 

Lord Fop, I do, stap my vitals ! 
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Faah, Now, by all that's great and poweifol, 
thoa art the prince of coxcombs ! 

£ord Fop, Sir, I am proud at being at the head 
of so prerailing a party. 

FoMh. Will nothing proToke thee ? — Draw, 
eoward ! 

Lord Fop, Look yon, Tam, yon know I have 
always taken yon for a mighty dull fellow, and here 
is one of the foolishest plats broke out that I have 
seen a lang time. Your poverty makes life so 
bnrdensome to you, you would provoke me to a 
quarrel, in hopes eitiier to slip through my lungs 
into my estate, or to get yourself run through the 
gnta, to put an end to your pain. But I will dis- 
appoint you in both your designs ; far with the 
temper of a philasapher, and the discretion of a 
statesman — I shall leave the room with my sword 
in the scabbard. iExit. 

Fash. So! farewell, brother; and now, con- 
science, I defy thee. — Lory ! 

Enter Loav. 

LcTf. Sir! 

Fath. Here's rare news. Lory ; his lordship has 
given me a pill has purged off all my scruples. 

Lorp» Then my heart's at ease again : for I have 
been in a lamentable fnght, sir^ ever since your 
eonscience had the impudence to intrude into your 
company. 

Fash. Be at peace ; it will come there no more : 
my brother has given it a wring by the nose, and I 
have kicked it £>wn stairs. So run away to the 
inn, get the chaise ready quickly, and bring it to 
daaae Coupler's without a moment's delay. 

Lory- "nien, sir, yon are going straight about the 
fortune? 

Fash. I am. — ^Away — ^fly. Lory ! 

LoTf. The happiest day 1 ever saw. I'm upon 
the wing already. Now then I shall gel my wages. 

lExcunU 

» 

SCENE II. — A Garden behind Loyslsss's 

Lodgings. 

Enter Lovauess and Serrant. 

Looe^ Is my wife within ? 

Serv. No, sir, she has gone out this half hour. 

Looe. Welly leave me^^lEjfU Servant.] How 
straogely does my mind run on this widow! — 
Never was my heart so suddenly seised on before. 
That my wife should pick out her, of all woman- 
kind, to be her pkyfellow ! — But what fate does, 
let liite answer for : I sought it not So ! by 
Heavens ! here she comes. 

Enter Bkriitihia. 

Ber. What makes yon look so thoughtful, sir ? 
I \ope you are not ill. 

Love. I was debating, madam, whether I was 
so or not, and that was it which made me look so 
thoughtful. 

Ber. Is it then so hard a matter to decide ! I 
thought all people were acquainted with their own 
bodies, though few people know their own minds. 

Love, What if the distemper I suspect be in the 
mind? 

Ber. Why then I'll undertake to prescribe yon 
a core. 

Love, Alas I yon undertake yon know not what 



Ber. So far at least then yon allow me to be a 
physician. 

Love. Nay, I'll allow you to be so yet further ; 
for I have reason to believe, should I put myself 
into your hands, you would increase my distemper. 

Ber. How ? 

Love. Oh, yon might betray me to my wife. 

Ber. And so lose all my practice. 

Love, Will you then keep my secret ? 

Ber, 1 wilL 

Love. Well — ^but swear it 

Ber. I swear by woman. 

Love, Nay, that's swearing by my deity ; swear 
by your own, and I shall believe you. 

Ber, Well then, I swear by man ! 

Love. I'm satisiSed. Now hear my symptoms, 
and give me your advice. The first were these ; 
when I saw you at the play, a random glance you 
threw at first alarmed me. I could not turn my 
eyes from whence the danger came — I gazed upon 
you till my heart began to pant — ^nay, even now on 
your approaching me, my Ulness is so increased that 
if you do not help me I shall, whilst you look on, 
consume to ashes. ITakee her hand. 

Ber, O Lord, let me go I 'tis the plague, and 
we shall be infected. iBreakinff/rom him. 

Love, Then we'll die together, my charming 
angel. 

Ber, O Gad ! the devil's in you ! Lord, let me 
go ! — here's somebody coming. 

Re-enter Bemnt 

Serv. Sir, my lady's come home, and desires to 
speak vnth you. 

Love. Tell her I'm coming. — [Exit Servant] 
But before I go, one glass of nectar to drink her 
health. [To BBuirrinA. 

Ber. Stand off, or I shall hate yon, by Heavens I 

Love, IKissing her.} In matters of love, a 
woman's oath is no more to be minded than a man's. 

lExit, 

Ber. Um ! 

Enter Colonel Towklv. 

Col, Town, [Aside,] So ! what's here— Berinthia 
and Loveless — and in such close conversation ! — 
I cannot now wonder at her indifference in excusing 
herself to me I — O rare woman ! — Well then, let 
Loveless look to his wife, 'twiU be but the retort 
courteous on both sides. — [Aloud,] Your servant, 
madam ; I need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good a colour. 

Ber, No better than I used to have, I suppose. 

Col. Town. A little more blood in your cheeks. 

Ber, I have been walking ! | 

Col. Town. Is that all ? Pray was it Mr. Love- j 
less went from here just now ? 

Ber. O yes — he has been walking with me. 

Col. Town. He has ! 

Ber. Upon my word I think he is a very agree- 
able man ! and there is certainly something parti- 
cularly insinuating in his address 1 

Col. Town, [Aside.] So, so ! she hasn't even 
the modesty to dissemble \-^[Aloud,] Pray, ma- 
dam, may I, without impertinence, trouble you 
with a few serious questions ? 

Ber, As many as you please ; but pray let them 
be as little serious as possible. 

CoL Town. Is it not near two years since I have 
presumed to address you ? 

F 9 
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Ber. I don't know exactly — ^bnt it has been a 
tedious long time. 

Col. Town. Have I not, daring that period, had 
every reason to believe that my assiduities were far 
from being unacceptable ? 

Ber. Why, to do you justice, you have been 
extremely troublesome — and I confess I have been 
more civil to you than you deserved. 

Col. Town. Did I not come to this place at your 
express desire, and for no purpose but the honour 
of meeting you ? — and after waiting a month in 
disappointment, have you condescended to explain, 
or in the slightest way apologise, for your conduct? 

Ber. O heavens 1 apologise for my conduct 1 — 
apologise to you ! O you barbarian ! But pray 
now, my good serious colonelr have you anything 
more to add ? 

Col. Town. Nothing, madam, but that after 
such behaviour I am less sorprised at what I saw 
just now ; it is not very wonderful that the woman 
who can trifle with the delicate addresses of an 
honourable lover should be found coquetting with 
the husband of her friend. 

Ber. Very true : no more wonderful than it was 
for this honourable lover to divert himself in the 
absence of this coquette, with endeavouring to 
seduce his friend's wife I O colonel, colonel, 
don't talk of honour or your friend, for Heaven's 
sake ! 

Col. Town, [Aatde."] 'Sdeath ! how came she 
to suspect this ! — [Aloud.'\ Really, madam, I don't 
understand yon. 

Ber. Nay, nay, you saw I did not pretend to 
misunderstand you. — But here comes the lady: 
perhaps you would be glad to be left with her for 
an explanation. 

Col. Town. O madam, this recrimination is a 
poor resource ; and to convince you how much you 
are mistaken, I beg leave to decline the happiness 
you propose me. — Madam, your servant. 

Enter AitANDA. Colonel Townlv whispers Amanda, 

and exit. 

Ber. [Asifle.'] He carries it off well, however ; 
upon my word, very well ! How tenderly they 
part ! — [Aloud.l So, cousin ; I hope you have not 
been chiding your admirer for being with me ? I 
assure you we have beei) talking of you. 

Aman. Fy, Berinthia ! — my admirer I will you 
never learn to talk in earnest of anything ? 

Ber. Why this shall be in earnest, if you please ; 
for my part I only tell you matter of fact. 

Aman. Vm sure there's so much jest and earnest 
in what you say to me on this subject, I scarce 
know how to take it. I have just parted with Mr. 
Loveless ; perhaps it is fancy, but I think there is 
an alteration in his manner which alarms me. 

Ber. And so you are jealous ? is that all ? 

Aman. That all ! is jealousy, then, nothing ? 

Ber. It should be nothing, if I were in your 
case. 

Aman. Why, what would you do } 

Ber. I'd cure myself. 

Aman. How? 

Ber. Care as little for my husband as he did for 
me. Look you, Amanda, you may build castles in 
the air, and fume, and fret, and grow thin, and 
lean, and pale, and ugly, if you please ; but I tell 
you, no man worth having is true to his vnfe, or 
ever was, or ever will be so. 



Aman. Do you then really think he's false to 
me ? for I did not suspect him. 

Ber. Think so ! I am sure of it. 

Aman. You are sure on*t ? 

Ber. Positively — ^he fell in love at the play. 

Aman. Right — the very same ! But who could 
have told you this } 

Ber. Um ! — Oh, Townly ! I suppose your hus- 
band has made him his confidant. 

Aman. O base Loveless ! And what did Townly 
say on't ? 

Ber. \ Aside.'] So, so ! why should she ask that ? 
— {^Aloud,"] Say ! whyhe>busedLovele8sextremely, 
and said all the tender things of you in the world. 

Aman. Did he ? — Oh ! my heart ! — I'm very 
ill — dear Berinthia, don't leave me a moment. 

lExemU. 
» 

SCENE 111.— Outside of Sir Tunbbllt 
Clumsy's House. 

Enter Toh FASBioir and Lory. 

Fash. So, here's our inheritance. Lory, if we 
can but get into possession. But methinks tiie seat 
of our family looks like Noah's ark, as if the chief 
part on't were designed for the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field. 

Lorp. Pray, sir, don*t let your head run upon 
the orders of building here : get but the heiress, 
let the devil take the house. 

Fash. Get but the house, let the devil take the 
heiress ! I say. — But come, we have no time to 
squander ; knock at the door. — [IjORT knocks two 
or three times.] What the devil ! have they got no 
ears in this house ? — Knock harder. 

Lorp. Egad, sir, this will prove some enchanted 
castie ; we shall have the giant come out, by-and- 
by, with his club, and beat our brains out. 

IKnodu apain. 

Fash. Hush, they come. 

Serv. [Wiihin] Who is there? 

Lory. Open the door and see : is that your 
country breeding ? 

Serv. Ay, but two words to that bargain. — 
Tummas, is the blunderbuss primed ? 

Fash. Ouns ! give 'em good words. Lory, — or 
we shall be shot here a fortune catching. 

Lory. Egad, sir, I think you*re in the right on't. 
—Ho I Mr. What-d'ye-call-'um, will you please 
to let us in ? or are we to be left to grow like 
vrillows by your moat side ? 

Servant appears at the window with a blunderfntss. 

Serv. Well naw, what's ya're business ? 

Fash. Nothing, sir, but to wait upon sur Tan- 
belly, vrith your leave. 

Serv. To weat upon sir Tunbelly ! why yoa*Il 
find that's just as sir Tunbelly pleases. 

Fash. But will you do me the favour, sir, to 
know whether sir Tunbelly pleases or not ? 

Serv. Why, look you, d'ye see, vrith good words 
much may be done. — Ralph, go tiiy ways, and ask 
sir Tunbelly if he pleases to be waited upon — and, 
dost hear, call to nurse, that she may lock up miss 
Hoyden before the gates open. 

Fash. D'ye hear that. Lory ! 

Enter Sir Tunbklly Cj^uhsy, with Servants, anned with 
guns, elubs, pit^Ji/orks, #c. 

Lory. Oh ! — [Runs behind his mMter.] O Lord ! 
O Lord I Lord I we are both dead men ! 
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Faah, Fool ! thy fear will ruin as. lAtide to Lory. 

Lory. My fear, sir? 'sdeathi sir, I fear nothing. 
— [Ande,^ Would I were well up to the chin in a 
horsepond ! 

i^tr Tun. Who is it here hath any business with 
me? 

Fath, Sir, 'tis I, if your name be sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy. 

iS>tr Tun. Sir, my name is sir Tunbelly Clumsy, 
whether you ha^e any business with me or not. — 
So you see I am not ashamed of my name, nor my 
face either. 

Fash. Sir, you have no cause that I know of. 

SW Tun. Sir, if you haye no cause either, I 
desire to know who you are ; for, till I know your 
name, I shan't ask you to come into my house : 
and when I do know your name, 'tis six to four I 
don't ask you then. 

Fash. Sir, I hope you'll find this letter an au- 
thentic passport. {GivtM him a letter. 

Sir Tun. Cod's my life, from Mrs. Coupler ! — I 
ask your lordship's pardon ten thousand times. — 
[To a Serrant] Here, run in a-doors quickly ; get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour, set all the Turkey 
work chairs in their places, get the brass candle- 
sticks out, and be sure stick the socket full of 
laurel — ^run ! — [Turns to Tom Fashion] My lord, 
I ask your lordship's pardon. — [ To Servant] And, 
do you hear, run away to nurse ; bid her let miss 
Hoyden loose again. — [Exit Servant.] I hope 
your honour will excuse the disorder of my family. 
We are not used to receive men of your lordship's 
great quality every day. Pray where are your 
coaches and servants, my lord ? 

Fash. Sir, that I might give you and your daugh- 
ter a proof how impatient I am to be nearer akin to 
youy I left my equipage to follow me, and came 
away post with only one servant. 

Sir Tun. Your lordship does me too much 
honour — ^it was exposing your person to too much 
fatigue and danger, 1 protest it was ; but my 
daughter shall endeavour to make you what amends 
she can ; and, though I say it that should not say 
it. Hoyden has charms. 

Fash. Sir, I am not a stranger to them, though I 
am to her ; common fame has done her justice. 

Sir T\in. My lord, 1 am common fame's very 
grateful, humble servant My lord, my girl's 
young — Hoyden is young, my lord : but this I 
must say for her, what she wants in art she has in 
breeding ; and what's wanting in her age, is made 
good in her constitution. — So pray, my lord, walk 
in ; pray, my lord, walk in. 
^ Fash. Sir, I wait upon you. [Exeunt. 



SCENE W.^A Room in Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy's House. 

MiasHoYDBN discovered alont. 

Miss Hoyd. Sure, nobody was ever used as I 
am ! I know well enough what other girls do, for 
all they think to make a fool o'me. It's well I have 
a husband a-coming, or ecod I'd marry the baker, 
I would so. Nobody can knock at the gate, but 
presently I must be locked up ; and here's the 
young greyhound can run loose about the house all 
the day long, so she can. — 'Tis very well ! 

Nurse. [Without^ opening the door,] Miss 
Hoyden ! miss, miss, miss 1 Miss Hoyden ! 

Enter Nurse. 

Miss Hoyd. Well, what do you make such a 
noise for, ha ? What do you din a body's ears for ? 
Can't one be at quiet for you ? 

Nurse. What do I din your ears for ? Here's 
one come will din your ears for you. 

Miss Hoyd. What care I who's come ? I care 
not a fig who comes, or who goes, as long as I 
must be locked up like the ale-cellar. 

Nurse. That, miss, is for fear you should be 
be drank before you are ripe. 

Miss Hoyd. Oh, don't trouble your head 
about that ; I'm as ripe as you, though not so 
mellow. 

Nurse. Very well ! Now I have a good mind to 
lock you up again, and not let you see my lord to- 
night. 

Miss Hoyd. My lord ! why, is my husband 
oome ? 

Nurse. Yes, marry, is he ; and a goodly person 
too. 

Miss Hoyd, [Hugs Nurse.] Oh, my dear 
nurse, forgive me this once, and I'll never misuse 
you again ; no, if I do, you shall give me three 
thumps on the back, and a great pinch by the 
dieek. 

Nurse. Ah, the poor thing ! see now it melts ; 
it's as full of good-nature as an egg's full of 
meat. 

Miss Hoyd. But, my dear nurse, don't lie now 
— is he come, by your troth ? 

Nurse. Yes, by my truly, is he. 

Miss Hoyd. O Lord ! I'll go and put on my 
laced tucker, though I'm locked up for a month 
for't. lExeunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE l.^A Room in Sir Tunbelly Clumsy's 

House. 

Enter MJn Howair and Nurae. 

Nurse. Well, miss, how do you like your hus- 
band that is to be .' 

Miss Hoyd. O Lord, nurse, I'm so oveijoyed I 
can scarce contain myself ! 

Nurse. Oh, but you must have a care of being 



too fond ; for men, nowadays, hate a woman that 
loves 'em. 

Miss Hoyd. Love him ! why, do you think I 
love him, nurse ? Ecod, I would not care if he 
was hanged, so I were but once married to him. 
No, that which pleases me is to think what work 
I'll make when I get to London ; for when I am a 
wife and a lady both, ecod, I'll flaunt it with the 
best of 'em. Ay, and I shsdl have money enough 
to do so too, nurse. 
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Nurte. Ah, there's no knowing that, miss ; for 
though these lords have a power of wealth indeed, 
yet, as I have heard say, they give it all to their 
sluts and their trulls, who joggle it about in their 
coaches, with a murrain to 'em, whilst poor madam 
sits sighing and wishing, and has not a spare half- 
crown to buy her a Practice of Piety. 

Mist Hoyd, Oh, but for that, don't deceive 
yourself, nurse ; for this I must say of my lord, he's 
as free as an open house at Christmas ; for this 
very morning he told me I should have six hundred 
a year to buy pins. Now if he gives me six hun- 
dred a year to buy pins, what do you think he'll 
give me to buy petticoats ? 

Nurse, Ah, my dearest, he deceives thee foully, 
and he's no better than a rogue for his pains ! 
These Londoners have got a gibberish with 'em 
would confound a gipsy. That which they call 
pin-money, is to buy everything in the versal world, 
down to their very shoe-knots. Nay, I hare heard 
some folks say that some ladies, if they*ll have gal- 
lants as they call 'em, are forced to find them out 
of their pin-money too. — But look, look, if his 
honour be not coming to you ! — Now, if I were 
sure you would behave yourself handsomely, and 
not disgrace me that have brought you up, I'd leave 
you alone together. 

Miss Hoyd, That's my best nurse ; do as you'd 
be done by. Trust us together this once, and if I 
don't show my breeding, I wish I may never be 
married, but die an old maid. 

Nurse, Well, this once I'll venture you. But 
if you disparage m&— 

Miss Hoyd, Never fear. lExit Nurse. 

Enter Tom Fashion. 

FmK Your servant, madam ; I'm glad to find 
you alone, for I have something of importance to 
speak to you about. 

Miss Hoyd. Sir (my lord I meant), you may 
speak to me about what you please, I shall give 
you a civil answer. 

Fash. Yon give so obliging a one, it encourages 
me to tell yon in a few words what I think, both 
for your interest and mine. Your father, I suppose 
you know, has resolved to make me happy in being 
your husband ; and I hope I may obtain your con- 
sent to perform what he desires. 

Miss Hoyd. Sir, I never disobey my father in 
anything but eating green gooseberries. 

Fash. So good a daughter must needs be an 
admirable wife. I am therefore impatient till yon 
are mine, and hope you will so fttr consider the 
violence of my love, that you won't have the 
cruelty to defer my happiness so long as your father 
designs it. 

Miss Hoyd. Pray, my lord, how long is that ? 

Fcuh. Madam, a thousand years — a whole week. 

Miss Hoyd. Why I thought it was to be to-mor- 
row morning, as soon as I was up. I'm sure nurse 
told me so. 

Fash. And it shall be to-morrow morning, if 
you'll consent. 

Miss Hoyd. If I'll consent ? why I thought I 
was to obey you as my husband ? 

Fash. That's when we are married. Till then, 
I'm to obey you. 

Miss Hoyd. Why then, if we are to take it by 
turns, it's the same thing. I'll obey you now, and 
when we are married, you shall obey me. 



Fash, With all my heart. But I doubt we must 
get nurse on our side, or we shall hardly prevail 
with the chaplain. 

Miss Hoyd. No more we shan't, indeed ; for he 
loTes her better than he loves his pulpit, and would 
always be a-preaching to her by his good wilL 

Fash. Why then, my dear, if you'll call her 
hither, we'll persuade her presently. 

Miss Hoyd, O Lud ! I'll tell you a way how t« 
persuade her to anything. 

Fash. How's that? 

Miss Hoyd. Why tell her she's a handsome, 
comely woman, and give her half-a-crown. 

Fash. Nay, if that will do, she shall have half a 
score of 'em. 

Miss Hoyd. O gemini I for half that she'd marry 
you herself. — I'll run and call her. [iSriC 

Fash. So ! matters go on swimmingly. This is 
a rare girl, i'faith. I shall have a fine time on't 
with her at London. 

Enter Lobv. 

So, Lory, whafs the matter ? 

Lory. Here, sir— an intercepted packet from the 
enemy; your brother's postilion brought it. I 
knew the livery, pretended to be a servant of sir 
Tunbelly's, and so got possession of the letter. 

Fash. {Looks at the letter."] Guns ! he tells sir 
Tunbelly here that he will be with him this even- 
ing, with a large party to supper. — ^Egad, I moat 
marry the girl directly. 

Lory. Oh, zounds, sir, directly to be sure. Here 
she comes. lExU. 

Fash. And the old Jesabel with her. 

Ee-enter Miss Hoydkn and Nurse. 

How do you do, good Mrs. Nurse .' I desired 
your young lady would give me leave to see you, 
that I might thank you for your extraordinary care 
and kind conduct in her education : pray accept of 
this small acknowledgment for it at present, and 
depend upon my furtiber kindness when I shaU be 
that happy thing her husband. IGivet her wMnejp. 

Nurse. {Ande.] Gold, by the w»««ViM !— . 
[Aloud,] Your honour's goodness is too great. 
Alas I aU I can boast of is, I gave her pure good 
milk, and so your honour would have said, an yoa 
had seen how the poor thing thrived, and how it 
would look up in my £eu^ and crow and langh, It 
would. 

Miss Hoyd. [To Nurse, taking her angrilp 
aside.] Pray, one word with you. Prithee, nuraei, 
don't stand ripping up old stories, to make one 
ashamed before one's love. Do you think such a 
fine proper gentleman as he is cares for a fiddle- 
come tale of a child ? If you have a mind to make 
him have a good opinion of a woman, don't tell 
him what one did then, tell him what one can do 
now. — [To Tom Fashion.] I hope your honour 
will excuse my mis-manners to whisper before yoa; 
it was only to give some orders about the family. 

Fash. Oh, everything, madam, is to give way 
to business ; besides, good housewifery is a very 
commendable quality in a young lady. 

Miss Hoyd. Pray, sir, are young ladies good 
housewives at London-town ? do they dam their 
own linen ? 

Fash. Oh no, they study how to spend money, 
not to save. 

Miss Hoyd. Ecod, I don't know but that may 
be better sport, ha, nurse ? 
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Fath. Well, yoa shall have your choice when 
you come there. 

Mist Hoyd. Shall I ? then, by my troth, I'll 
get there as fast as I can. — [7*0 Nurse.] His ho- 
nour desires you'll be so kind as to lei us be mar- 
ried to-morrow. 

Nurse. To-morrow, my dear madam ? 

Fash, Ay, fsith, nurse, you may well be sur- 
prised at miss's wanting to put it off so long. To- 
morrow ! no, no ; 'tis now, this very hour, I would 
ha7e the ceremony performed. 

Mits Hojfd, £cod, with all my heart. 

Nurse. Oh, mercy ! worse and worse I 

Fash. Yes, sweet nurse, now and privately ; for 
all things beings signed and sealed, why should 
sir Tunbelly mA.e us stay a week for a wedding- 
dinner? 

Nurse. But if yon should be married now, what 
will yon do when sir Tunbelly calls for yon to be 
married? 

Miss Hoyd. Why then we will be married 
again. 

Nurse. What twice, my child ? 

Miss Hayd. Ecod, I don't care how often I'm 
married, not I. 

Nurse, Well, I'm such a tender-hearted fool, I 
I find I can refuse you nothing. So you shall e'en 
follow your own inventions. 

Miss Hoyd. ShaU I ? O Lord, I could leap 
over the moon ! 

Fash. Dear nurse, this goodness of yours shall 
be still more rewarded. But now you must employ 
your power with the chaplain, that he may do his 
friendly office too, and then we shall be all happy. 
Do yon think you can prevail with him ? 

Nurse. Prevail with him ! or he shall never 
prevail with me, I can tell him that. 

Fash. I'm glad to hear it ; however, to strengthen 
your interest with him, you may let him know I 
have several fat livings in my gift, and that the 
first that falls shall be in your disposal. 

Nurse. Nay, then I'll make him marry more 
folks than one, I'll promise him ! 

Miss Hoyd. Faith, do, nurse, make him marry 
yon too ; I'm sure he'll do't for a fat living. 

Fash. Well, nurse, while you go and settle 
matters with him, your lady and 1 wUl go and take 
a walk in the garden. — [Ejeit Nurse.] Come, 
madam, dare you venture yourself alone with me ? 

iTakes Miss Hoy den bjf the hand. 

Miss Hoyd. Oh dear, yes, sir ; I don't think 
you'll do anything to me I need be afraid on. 

lExeunL 



SCENE II. — Amanda's Dressing-room. 
Enter AMAaoA,/ottowed bjf her Maid. 

Maid. If you please, madam, only to say whe- 
ther youll have me buy them or not ? 

Aman. Yes — no— Go, teaser ; I care not what 
yon do. Prithee leave me. lExit-Maid. 

Enter BaiuiinnA. 

Ber. What, in the name of Jove, is the matter 
with you? 

Aman. The matter, Berinthial I'm almost 
mad ; I'm plagued to death. 

Ber. Who is it that plagues you ? 

Aman. Who do you think should plague a wife 
but her husband ? 



Ber. O, ho ! is it come to that ? — ^We shall have 
you wish yourself a widow, by-and-by. 

Aman. Would I were anything but what I am ! 
A base, ungrateful man, to use me thus ! 

Ber. What, has he given you fresh reason to 
suspect his wandering ? 

Aman. Every hour gives me reason. 

Ber. And yet, Amanda, you perhaps at this 
moment cause in another's breast the same tor- 
menting) doubts and jealousies which you feel so 
sensibly yourself. 

Aman. Heaven knows I would not. 

Ber. Why, you can't tell but there may be some 
one as tenderly attached to Townly, whom you 
boast of as your conquest, as you can be to your 
husband. 

Aman. I'm sure I never encouraged his pre- 
tensions. 

Ber. Psha 1 psha ! no sensible man ever 
perseveres to love without encouragement Why 
have you not treated him as you have lord Fop- 
pington ? 

Aman. Because he presumed not so far. But 
let us drop the subject. Men, not women, are 
riddles. Mr. Loveless now follows some flirt for 
variety, whom I'm sure he does not like so well as 
he does me. 

Ber, That's more than you know, madam. 

Aman. Why, do you know the ugly thing ? 

Ber. I think I can guess at the person ; but 
she's no such ugly thing neither. 

Aman. Is she very handsome ? 

Ber. Truly I think so. 

Aman, Whate'er she be, I'm sure he does not 
like her well enough to bestow anything more 
than a little outward gallantry upon her. 

Ber. [Aside.] Outward gaUantry ! I can't bear 
this. — [Aloud,] Come, come, don't you be too 
secure, Amanda: while you suffer Townly to 
imagine that you do not detest him for his designs 
on you, you have no right to complain that your 
husband is engaged elsewhere. But here comes 
the person we were speaking of. 

Enter Colonal Townlv. 

Col. Town. Ladies, as I come uninvited, I 
beg, if I intrude, yon will use the same freedom in 
turning me out again. 

Aman. I believe it is near the time Loveless 
said he would be at home. He talked of accepting 
of lord Foppington's invitation to sup at^sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy's. ' 

Col. Town. His lordship has done me the 
honour to invite me also. If youll let me escort 
you, I'll let you into a mystery as we go, in which 
you must play a part when we arrive. 

Aman. But we have two hours yet to spare ; the 
carriages are not ordered till eight, and it is not a 
five minutes' drive. So, cousin, let us keep the 
colonel to play at piquet with us, till Mr. Loveless 
comes home. 

Ber, As you please, madam ; but you know I 
have a letter to write. 

Col. Town. Madam, you know you may com- 
mand me, though I am a very wretched gamester. 

Aman. Oh, you play well enough to lose your 
money, and that's idl the ladies require ; and so, 
without any more ceremony, let us go into the 
next room, and call for cards and candles. 
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SCENE III. — Berinthia's Dreising-room. 

Enter Lotslbw. 

Love. So, thus far all's well : I haTe got into 
her dressing-room, and it being dosk, I think 
nobodj has perceived me steal into the honse. I 
heard Berintiiia tell my wife she had some parti- 
cular letters to write this eveningi before she went 
to sir Tanbelly's, and here are tiie implements of 
correspondence. — How shall I muster up assurance 
to show myself when she comes ? I think she has 
given me encouragement ; and to do my impudence 
justice, I have made the most of it. — I hear a door 
open, and some one coming. If it should be my 
wife, what the devil should I say ? I believe she 
mistrusts me, and, by my life, I don't deserve her 
tenderness ; however, I am determined to reform — 
though not yet. Ha ! Berinthia ! — So, Til step in 
here, till I see what sort of humour she is in. 

IQoei into the eloteU 

Enter Beboithia. 

Btr, Was ever so provoking a situation ! To 
think I should sit and hear him compliment Amanda 
to my face 1 1 have lost all patience with them 
both ! I would not for something have Loveless 
know what temper of mind they have piqued me 
into ; yet I can't bear to leave them together. No, 
I'll put my papers away, and return to disappoint 
them. — [Goes to the ehset^ O Lord ! a ghost ! a 
ghost I a ghost ! 

Re-enter Lovxuna. 

Love. Peace, my angel ! it's no ghost, but one 
worth a hundred spirits. 

Ber, How, sir, have yon had the insolence to 
presume to — ^run in again, here's somebody coming. 

[LovKLxas goe* into the closet. 

Enter Maid. 

Maid, O Lord, ma'am ! what's the matter ? 

Ber. O heavens I I'm almost frightened out of 
my wits I I thought verily I had seen a ghost, 
and 'twas nothing but a black hood pinned against 
the wall. Yon may go again ; I am the fearfullest 
fool 1 IBxU Maid. 

Re-enter Lovklbss. 

Love. Is the coast dear ? 

Ber. The coast clear I Upon my word, I won- 
der at your assurance ! 

Love. Why then you wonder before I have 
given yon a proof of it. But where's my wife ? 

Ber. At cards. 

Love. With whom ? 

Ber. WithTownly. 

Love. Then we are safe enough. 

Ber. You are so ! Some husbands would be 
of another mind, were he at cards with their 
wives. 

Love. And thej'd be in the right on't too ; but 
I dare trust mine. 



Ber. Indeed ! and she, I doubt not, has the 
same confidence in you. Yet do you think she'd 
be content to come and find yon here ? 

Love. Egad, as you say, that's true ! — ^Then, for 
fear she should come, hadn't we better go into the 
next room, out of her way ? 

Ber. What, in the dark ? 

Love. Ay, or with a light, which you please. 

Ber. You are certainly very impudent. 

Love. Nay, then — let me conduct you, my 
angel ! 

Ber. Hold, hold ! you are mistaken in your 
angel, I assure you. 

Love. I hope not ; for by this hand I swear— 

Ber, Come, come, let go my hand, or I shall 
hate you ! — I'll cry out, as I live I 

Love. Impossible ! you cannot be so cruel. 

Ber, Ha ! here's some one coming. • Begone 
instantly ! 

Love. Will you promise to return, if I remain 
here ? 

Ber. Never trust myself in a room again with 
you while I live. 

Love. But I have something particular to com- 
municate to you. 

Ber. Well, well, before we go to sir Tnnbelly's, 
I'll walk upon the lawn. If you are fond of a 
moonlight evening, youll find me there. 

Love. Tfaith, they're coming here now ! — I take 
yon at your word. lExit into the Ooeet. 

Ber. 'Tis Amanda, as I live ! I hope she has not 
heard his voice ; though I mean she should have 
her share of jealousy in her turn. 

Enter Amanda. 

Aman. Berinthia, why did you leave me ? 

Ber. I thought I only spoiled your party. 

Aman. Since you have been gone, Townly has 
attempted to renew his importunities. I must 
break with him — for I cannot venture to acquaint 
Mr. Loveless with his conduct. 

Ber. Oh no ! Mr. Loveless mustn't know of it 
by any means. 

Aman, Oh, not for the world! — I wish, Berin- 
thia, you would undertake to speak to Townly on 
the subject. 

Ber. Upon my word, it would be a very pleasant 
subject for me to talk upon I But, come, let us go 
back ; and you may depend on't 1*11 not leave yon 
together again, if I can help it ^Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lovclkss. 

Love. So — so ! a pretty piece of business I have 
overheard ! Townly makes love to my wife, and 
I am not to know it for all the world. I must 
inquire into this — and, by Heaven, if I find that 
Amanda has, in the smallest degree— yet what have 
I been at here ! — Oh, 'sdeath ! that's no rule. 

That wife alone unsullied credit wins, 
. Whose virtues can atone her husband's sins. 

Thus, while the man has other nymphs in view. 

It suits the woman to be doubly true. C£rl<, 
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ACT V. 



SCENE I. 



The Garden behind Lovelbss's 
Lodgings, 

Enter Lorsi.m. 

Love, Now, does she mean to make a fool of me, 
or not ! I shan't wait much longer, for my wife 
will soon be inquiriDg for me to set out on our 
supping-party. Suspense is at all times the devil, 
but of all modes of suspense, the watching for a 
loitering mistress is the worst. — But let me accuse 
her no longer ; she approaches with one smile to 
o'erpay the anxieties of a year. 

Enter Bsbihtbia. 

O Berinthia, what a world of kindness are you in 
my debt ! had you staid five minutes longer — 

Ber. You would have gone, I suppose ? 

Love. Egad, she's right enough. {.Atide. 

Ber, And I assure you 'twas ten to one that I 
came at alL In short, I begin to think you are too 
dangerous a being to trifle with ; and as I shall 
probably only make a fool of yon at last, I believe 
we had better let matters rest as they are. 

Love, You cannot mean it, sure ? 

Ber. What more would you have me give to a 
married man ? 

Love. How doubly cruel to remind me of my 
misfortunes ! 

Ber. A misfortune to be married to so charming 
a woman as Amanda ? 

Love. I grant all her merit, but — 'sdeath 4 now 

see what yon have done by talking of her she's 

here, by dl thafs unlucky, and Townly with her. 
— Ill observe them. 

Ber. O Ged, we had better get out of the 
way ; for I should feel as awkward to meet her as 
you. 

Love. Ay, if I mistake not, I see Townly coming 
tbis way also. I must see a little into this matter. 

\_l^eps oiide. 

Ber. Oh, if that's your intention, I am no 
woman if I suffer myself to be outdone in curiosity. 

lOoee on the other side. 

Enter Amanda. 

Aman. Mr. Loveless come home, and walking 
on the lawn ! I will not suffer him to walk so late, 
though perhaps it is to show his neglect of me. — 
Mr. Loveless, I must speak with you. — Ha ! 
Tovmly again ! How I am persecuted ! 

Enter Colonel Towkly. 

Col. Town. Madam, you seem disturbed. 

Aman. Sir, I have reason. 

Col. Town. Whatever be the cause, I would to 
Heaven it were in my power to bear the pain, or to 
remove the malady. 

Aman, Your interference can only add to my 
distress. 

Col. Town. Ah, madam, if it be the sting of 
unrequited love yon suffer from, seek for your 
remedy in revenge : weigh well the strength and 
beauty of your charms, and rouse up that spirit a 
woman ought to bear. Disdain the false embraces 



of a husband. See at your feet a real lover ; his 
zeal may give him title to your pity, although his 
merit cannot claim your love. 

Love. So, so, very fine, i'faith ! lAtide. 

Aman. Why do you presume to talk to me 
thus .' Is this your friendship to Mr. Loveless } 
I perceive you will compel me at last to acquaint 
him with your treachery. 

Col. Toton. He could not upbraid me if you 
were. — He deserves it from me ; for he has not 
been more false to you than faithless to me. 

Aman, To you ? 

Col. Town. Yes, madam ; the lady for whom he 
now deserts those charms which he was never 
worthy of, was mine by right ; and I imagined too, 
by inclination. Yes, madam, Berinthia, who now — 

Aman. Berinthia ! impossible ! 

Col. Town. 'Tis true, or may I never merit your 
attention. She is the deceitful sorceress who now 
holds your husband's heart in bondage. 

Aman, I will not believe it. , 

Col. Town. By the faith of a true lover, I speak 
from conviction. This very day I saw them toge- 
ther, and overheard — 

Aman. Peace, sir ! I will not even listen to such 
slander — this is a poor device to work on my 
resentment, to listen to your insidious addresses. 
No, sir, though Mr. Loveless may be capable of 
error, I am convinced I cannot be deceived so 
grossly in him, as to believe what you now report ; 
and for Berinthia, you should have fixed on some 
more probable person for my rival than she who is 
my relation and my friend : for while I am myself 
free from guilt, I will never believe that love can 
b^et injury, or confidence create ingratitude. 

Col. Town. If I do not prove to you — 

Aman. You never shall have an opportunity. 
From the artful manner in which you first showed 
yourself to me, I might have been led, as far as 
virtue permitted, to have thought you less criminal 
than unhappy ; but this last unmanly artifice merits 
at once my resentment and contempt. [£xt(. 

Col, Town. Sure there's divinity about her ; 
and she has dispensed some portion of honour's 
light to me : yet can I bear to lose Berinthia with- 
out revenge or compensation ? Perhaps she is not 
so culpable as I thought her. I was mistaken when 
I began to think lightly of Amanda's virtue, and 
may be in my censure of my Berinthia. Surely I 
love her still, for I feel I should be happy to find 
myself in the wrong. [Exit, 

Re-enter Lovxlcss and Bsiuntiua. 

Ber. Your servant, Mr. Loveless. 

Love. Your servant, madam. 

Ber. Pnj what do you think of this ? . 

Love, Truly, I don't know what to say. 

Ber. Don't you think we steal forth two con- 
temptible creatures ? 

Love, Why tolerably so, I must confess. 

Ber. And do you conceive it possible for 
yon ever to give Amanda the least uneasiness 
again? 

Love. No, I think we never should indeed. 
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Bet, We I why, monster, you don't pretend that 
I ever entertiJned a thought ? 

Love. Why then, sincerely and honestly, Berin- 
thia, there is something in my wife's conduct which 
strikes me so forcibly, that if it were not for shame, 
and the fear of hurting you in her opinion, I swear 
I would follow her, confess my error, and trust to 
her generosity for forgiveness. 

Ber. Nay, prithee, don't let your respect for me 
prevent you ; for as my object in trifling with you 
was nothing more than to pique Townly, and as I 
perceive he has been actuated by a similar motive, 
you may depend on't 1 shall make no mystery of 
the matter to him. 

Love. By no means inform him ; for though I 
may choose to pass by his conduct without resent- 
ment, how will he presume to look me in the face 
again? 

Ber, How will yon presume to look him in the 
face again ? 

Love, He, who has dared to attempt the honour 
of my wife ! 

Ber. You, who have dared to attempt the honour 
of his mistress I Come, come, be ruled by me, 
who affect more levity than I have, and don*t think 
of anger in this cause. A readiness to resent in- 
juries is a virtue only in those who are slow to 
injure. 

Love. Then I will be ruled by yon ; and when 
you shall think proper to undeceive Townly, may 
your good qualities make as sincere a convert of 
him as Amanda's have of me.— When truth's ex- 
torted from us, then we own the robe of virtue is a 
sacred habit. 
Could women but our secret counsels scan- 
Could they but reach the deep reserve of man — 
To keep our love they'd rate their virtue high, 
They live together, and together die. \,ExeunU 



SCENE 11.—^ itoommSirTuNBSLLTCLUMaT's 

Houee. 

Enter Mta Hovnair, Nmae, and Tom FAsmoir. 

Faeh. This quick despatch of the chaplain's I 
take so kindly, it shall give him claim to my favour 
as long as I live, I assure you. 

MUe Hoyd. And to mine too, I promise you. 

Nurse. I most humbly thank your honours ; 
and may your children swarm about you like bees 
about a honeycomb ! 

Mite Hoyd. Ecod, with all my heart — ^the more 
the merrier, I say — ^ha, nurse ? 

EnUr Lory. 

Lory, One word with you, for Heaven's sake. 

^Taking Tom Fashioit kattUy aside. 

Fash. What the devil's the matter ? 

Lory. Sir, your fortune's mined if you are not 
married. Yonder's your brother arrived, with two 
coaches and six horses, twenty footmen, and a coat 
worth fourscore pounds — so judge what wUl be- 
come of your lady s heart 

F€uh, Is he in the house yet ? 

Lory. No, they are capitulating with him at the 
gate. Sir TunbeUy luckily takes him for an im- 
postor ; and I have told him that we had heard of 
this plot before. 

Fash. That's right— [ 7f<m«n^ to Miss Hot- 
DBN.] My dear, hare's a troublesome business my 



man tells me of, but don't be frightened ; we shall 
be too hard for the rogue. Here's an impudent 
fellow at the gate (not knowing I was come hither 
incognito) has taken my name upon him, in hopes 
to run away with you. 

Miss Hoyd, Oh, the brazen-fiiced varlet! it's 
well we are mazried, or maybe we might never have 
been so. 

Fash. lAside."] Egad, like enough. — [Aloud."} 
Prithee, nurse, run to sir Tunbelly, and stop him 
from going to the gate before I speak with him. 

Nurse. An't please your honour, my lady and I 
had best lock ourselves up till the danger be over. 

Fash, Do so, if you please. 

Miss Hoyd. Not so fast ; I won't be locked up 
any more, now I'm married. 

Fash. Yes, pray, my dear, do, till we have 
seized this rascal. 

Miss Hoyd. Nay, if you'll pray me. 111 do any- 
thing. lExU wiA Nuna. 

Fcuh. Hark you, sirrah, things are better than 
you imagine. The wedding's over. 

Lory, The devil it is, sir I 

Fash. Not a word — all's safe — ^but sir Tunbelly 
don't know it, nor must not yet. So I am resolved 
to brazen the brunt of the business out, and have 
the pleasure of turning the impostor upon his lord- 
ship, which I believe may easily be done. 

Enter Sir TDirBBu.T Clumsy. 

Did you ever hear, sir, of so impudent an under- 
taking ? 

iSitr Tun. Never, by the mass ; but well tickle 
him, I'll warrant you. 

Fash, They tell me, sir, he has a great many 
people with him, disguised like servants. 

Sir Tun, Ay, ay, rogues enow, but we have 
mastered them. We only fired a few shot over 
their heads, and the regiment scoured in an 
instant — Here, Tummas, bring in your prisoner. 

Fash, If you please, sir Tunbelly, it will be beat 
for me not to confront the feUow yet, till you have 
heard how far his impudence will carry him. 

Sir Tun, Egad, your lordship is an ingeniona 
person. Your lordship then will please to step 
aside. 

Lory. [Aside."] 'Fore heaven, I applaud my 
master's modesty ! IBxit wUh Tom Fashiok. 

Enter Servants, with Lord Fopputoroir disarwted. 

Sir Tun, Come, bring him along, bring him 
along. 

Lord Fop. What the plague do you mean, gen- 
tlemen ? is it fair time, that you are all dnink 
before supper ? 

Sir Tun. Drunk, sirrah! here's an impudent 
rogue for yon now. Drunk or sober, bully, I'm a 
justice o'the peace, and know how to deal with 
strollers. 

Lord Fop. Strollers ! 

Sir Tun. Ay, strollers. Come, give an acoomit 
of yourself. What's your name? where do yon 
live ? do you pay soot and lot t Come, are you a 
fineeholder or a copyholder t 

Lord Fop, And why dost thou ask me so many 
impertinent questions t 

Sir Tun. Because I'll make yon answer 'em, 
before I have done with you, you rascal yon 1 

Lord Fop. Before Gad, all the answers I can 
make to 'em is, that you are a very extraordinary 
old fellow, stap my vitals ! • 
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Sir Tun, Nay, if thoa art joking deputy lieate- 
nanti, we know how to deal with yon, — Here, draw 
a warrant for him immediately. 

Lord Fop. A warrant ! What the devil ia't 
thoa wouldat be at, old gentleman ? 

Sir Tun, I wonld be at yon, sirrah, (if my 
hands were not tied as a magistrate,) and with 
these two doable fists beat your teeth down your 
throat, you dog you! 

Lord Fop, And why wouldst thou spoil my face 
at that rate ? 

Sir Tun, For your design to rob me of my 
daughter, yiUain. 

Lord Fop. Rab thee of thy daughter ! Now do 
I begin to believe I am in bed and asleep, and that 
all this is but a dream. Prithee, old &ther, wilt 
thou give me leave to ask thee one question ? 

Sir Tun. I oan't tell whether I will or not, till 
I know what it is. 

Lord Fop* Why, then, it is, whether thou didst 
not write to my lord Foppington, to come down 
and marry thy daughter ! 

Sir Tun. Yes, marry, did I, and my lord 
Foppington is come down, and shall marry my 
daaghter before she's a day older. 

Lord Fop, Now give me thy hand, old dad ; I 
thooght we should understand one another at last. 

Sir Tun, The fellow's mad !— Here, bind him 
hand and foot. [I^ hind him. 

Lord Fop, "Stiff prithee, knight, leave fooling ; 
thy jest begins to grow dulL 

Sir Tun, Bind him, I say — ^he's mad : bread 
and water, a dark room, and a whip, may bring 
him to his senses again. 

Lord Fop, Prithee, sir Tunbelly, why should 
70a take such an aversion to the freedom of my 
address as to suffer the rascals thus to skewer 
down my arms like a rabbit 1 — lAside,"] Egad, if 
I don't awake, by all that I can see, this is like to 
prove one of the most impertinent dreams that 
ever I dreamt in my life. 

Se-tnUr Mioa HoYosir and None. 

Mitt ffojfd. IGoing up to Lord Foppington.] 
Is this he that would have run — ^Fough, how he 
itinks of sweets !— Pray, father, let him be dragged 
through the horsepond. 

Lord Fop, This must be my vrife, by her 
natural indination to her husband. {.Aside, 

Mitt Hoyd, ¥ny, father, what do you intend 
to do irith him — hang him ? 

Sir Tun. That at least, child. 

■ATarse. Ay, and it's e'en too good for him too. 

Lord Fop, Madame la gouvernante, I presume : 
hitherto this appears to me to be one of the most 
extraordinary families that ever man of quality 
matched into. iAtide. 

Sir Tun, What's become of my lord, daughter ? 

Mitt Hoyd. He's just coming, sir. 

Lord Fop. My lonl, what does he mean by that, 
now ! IAtide. 

Re-enter Tom FASHioir and Loav. 

Stap my vitals, Tarn, now the dream's out ! 

Path, Is this the fellow, sir, that designed to 
trick me of your daughter? 
^ Sir Tun, This is he, my lord ; how do yon like 
him ? is not he a pretty fellow to get a fortune ? 

FatA. I find by his dress he thought your 
daughter might be tal^en with a beau. 



Mitt Hoyd. Oh, gemini ! is this a beau ? let me 
see him again. Ha I I find a bean is no such ugly 
thing, neither. 

Fath. [Atide] Egad, she'll be in love with him 
presently — I'll e'en have him sent away to jail. — 
[7*0 Lord Foppington.] Sir, though your un* 
dertaking shows you a person of no extraordinary 
modesty, I suppose you han't confidence enough to 
expect much fiivour from me ? 

Lord Fop. Strike me dumb, Tam, thou art a 
Tery impudent fellow. 

Nurte. Look, if the varlet has not the effrontery 
to call his lordship plain Thomas I 

Lord Fop, My lord Foppington, shall I beg one 
word with your lordship ? 

Nurte, Ho, ho, it^ my lord with him now I 
See how, afiSictions will humble folks. 

Mitt Hoyd. Pray, my lord, don't let him whisper 
too close, lest he bite your ear off. 

Lord Fop. I am not altogether so hungry as 
your ladyship is pleased to imagine. — [Atide to 
ToM Fashion.] Look you, Tam, I am sensible I 
have not been so kind to you as I ought, but I 
hope you'll forgive what's past, and accept of the 
five thousand pounds I offer — thou mayst live in 
extreme splendour with it, stap my vitals ! 

F€uK It's a much easier matter to prevent a 
disease than to cure it. A quarter of that sum 
would have secured your mistress, twice as much 
cannot redeem her. \,Atide to lat^ Fopniroroir. 

Sir Tun. Well, what says he ? 

Fath, Only the rascal offered me a bribe to let 
him go. 

Sir Tun. Ay, he shall go, with a plague to him ! 
—Lead on, constable. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, Sir, here is muster Loveless, and muster 
colonel Townly, and some ladies to wait on you. 

[To Tom FASHioir. 

Lory. [Atide to Tom Fashion] So, sir, what 
will you do now ? 

Fash. IAtide to Lort.] Be quiet ; they are in 
the plot. — lAloud.] Only a few friends, sir Tun- 
belly, whom I wish to introduce to you. 

Lord Fop, Thou art the most impudent fellow, 
Tam, that ever nature yet brought into the world. — 
Sir Tunbelly, strike me speechless, but these are 
my friends and acquaintance, and my guests, and 
they will soon inform thee whether 1 am the true 
lord Foppington or not. 

Enter LovaLaaa, Colonel Townly, Amanda, and 

Bkiuntbia. 

Fath. So, gentlemen, this is friendly ; I rqoice 
to see you. 

Col, Town, My lord, we are fortunate to be the 
witnesses of your lordship's happiness. 

Love. But your lordship vrill do us the honour 
to introduce us to sir Tunbelly Clumsy ? 

Aman, And us to your lady. 

Lord Fop. Ged take me, but they are all in a 
story 1 IAtide. 

Sir Tun. Gentlemen, you do me much honour ; 
my lord Foppington's friends will ever be welcome 
to me and mine. 

Fash. My love, let me introduce you to these 
ladies. 

Mitt Hoyd, By goles, they look so fine and so 
stiff, I am almost ashamed to come nigh 'em. 
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Aman, A most engaging lady, indeed ! 

Miss Hoyd, Thank ye, ma'am. 

Ber, And I doubt not will soon distinguish her- 
self in the bean-monde. 

Miss Hoyd, Where is that ? 

Fash. You'll soon learn, my dear. 

LovB. But, lord Foppington— 

Lord Fop. Sir I 

Love, Sir I I was not addressing myself to yon, 
sir ! — Pray who is this gentleman ? He seems 
rather in a singular predicament — 

Col. Town. For so well-dressed a person, a 
little oddly drcumstanoed, indeed. 

Sir Tun, Ha ! ha ! ha ! — So, these are your 
friends and your guests, ha, my adtenturer ? 

Lord Fop, I am struck dumb with their impu- 
dence, and cannot positively say whether I shall 
ever speak again or not. 

Sir Tun, Why, sir, this modest gentleman 
wanted to pass himself upon me as lord Foppington, 
and carry off my daughter. 

Love. A likely plot to succeed, truly, ha ! ha 1 

Lord Fop. As Gad shall judge me. Loveless, I 
did not expect this from thee. Come, prithee 
confess the joke ; tell sir Tunbelly that I am the 
real lord Foppington, who yesterday made love to 
thy wife ; was honoured by her with a slap on the 
face, and afterwards pinked through the body by 
thee. 

Sir Tun. A likely story, truly, that a peer would 
behave thus I 

Love, A pretty fellow, indeed, that would 
scandalise the character he wants to assume ; but 
what will you do with him, sir Tunbelly ? 

Sir Tun. Commit him, certainly, unless the 
bride and bridegroom choose to pardon him. 

Lord Fop. Bride and bridegroom ! For Gad's 
sake, sir Tunbelly, 'tis tarture to me to hear you 
call 'em so. 

Miss Hoyd. Why, you ugly thing, what would 
you have him call us— -dog and cat ? 

Lord Fop. By no means, miss ; for that sounds 
ten times more Uke man and wife than t'other. 

iS>tr Tun, A precious rogue this to come a-woo- 
ingl 

Re-tnter Servant. 

Serv. There, are some gentlefolks below to wait 

upon lord Foppington. \.Exit 

Col, Town, 'Sdeath, Tom, what will you do now ? 

\_Aside to Tom Vaahiojx. 

Lord Fop, Now, sir Tunbelly, here are witnesses 
who I believe are not corrupted. 

Sir Tun, Peace, fellow ! — ^Would your lordship 
choose to have your guests shown here, or shall 
they wait till we come to 'em ? 

Fash, I believe, sir Tunbelly, we had better not 
have these visitors here yet — [Aside.] Egad, all 
must out 

Love. Confess, confess ; we'll stand by you. 

[Aside to Tom Fabrion. 

Lord Fop, Nay, sir Tunbelly, I insist on your 
calling evidence on both sides — and if I do not 
prove that fellow an impostor — 

Fash, Brother, I will save you the trouble, by 
now confessing that I am not what I have passed 
myself for.— Sir Tunbelly, I am a gentleman, and 
I flatter myself a man of character ; but 'tis with 
great pride I assure you I am not lord Foppington. 

Sir Tun. Guns ! — what's this ? — an impostor ? 



— a cheat } — fire and faggots, sir, if you are not 
lord Foppington, who the devil are you ? 

Fash, Sir, the best of my condition is, I am 
your son-in-law ; and the worst of it is, I am 
brother to that noble peer. 

Lord Fop. Impudent to the last. Gad dem me ! 

Sir Tun. My son-in-law I not yet, I hope. 

Fiuh. Pardon me, sir ; thanks to the goodness 
of your chaplain, and the kind offices of this old 
gentlewoman. 

Lory. 'Tis true, indeed, sir ; I gave your daugh- 
ter away, and Mrs. Nurse, here, was clerk. 

Sir Tun. Knock that rascal down ! — But speak, 
Jesabel, how's this ? 

Nurse, Alas ! your honour, forgive me ; I have 
been overreached in this business as well as you. 
Your worship knows, if the wedding-dinner had 
been ready, yon would have given her away with 
your own hands. 

Sir Tun. But how durst you do this without 
acquainting me ? 

Nurse, Alas I if your worship had seen how the 
poor thing begged and prayed, and clung and 
twined about me like ivy round an old wall, you 
would say, I, who had nursed it, and reared it, must 
have had a heart like stone to refuse it 

Sir Tun. Guns ! I shall go mad ! Unloose my 
lord there, you scoundrels ! 

Lord Fop, Why, when these gentlemen are at 
leisure, I should be glad to congratulate you on 
your son-in-law, with a little more fre<Mlom of 
address. 

Miss Hoyd, Ecod, though, I don't see which is 
to be my husband after all. 

Love. Come, come, sir Tunbelly, a man of 
your understanding must perceive, that an affair 
of this kind is not to be mended by anger and 
reproaches. 

Col, Town, Take my word for it, sir Tunbelly, 
you are only tricked into a son-in-law you may be 
proud of: my friend Tom Fashion is as honest a 
fellow as ever breathed. 

Love, That he is, depend on't ; and will hunt or 
drink with you most affectionately : be generous, 
old boy, and forgive them — 

Sir Tun, Never ! The hussy ! — when I had set 
my heart on getting her a title. 

Lord Fop. Now, sir Tunbelly, that I am 
un trussed — give me leave to thank thee for the 
▼ery extraordinary reception I have met vrith in 
thy damned, execrable mansion ; and at the same 
time to assure you, that of all the bumpkins and 
blockheads I have had the misfortune to meet with, 
thou art the most obstinate and ^^egions, strike 
me ugly ! 

Sir Tun, What's this ? I believe yon are both 
rogues alike. 

Lord Fop, No, sir Tunbelly, thou wilt find to 
thy unspeakable mortification, that I am the real 
lord Foppington, who was to have disgraced my- 
self by an alliance with a clod ; and that thou hast 
matched thy girl to a beggarly younger brother of 
mine, whose title-deeds might be contained in thy 
tobacco-box. 

Sir Tun, Puppy ! puppy I — I might prevent 
their being beggars, if I chose it ; for I could give 
*em as good a rent-roll as your lordship. 

Lord Fop, Ay, old fellow, but you will not do 
that — ^for that would be acting like a Christian, and 
thou art a barbarian, stap my vitals ! 
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Sir TuTi. Udzookers ! now six such words more, 
and rU forg:ive them directly. 

Loce. 'Slife, sir Tunbelly, you should do it, and 
bless yonrself^ — Ladies, what say yon ? 

Aman, Good sir Tanbelly, yon must consent. 

Ber, Come, yon have been young yourself, sir 
Tnnbelly. 

Sir Tun. Well then, if I must, I must ; but turn 
—tarn that sneering lord out, however, and let me 
be revenged on somebody. But first look whether 
I am a barbarian or not ; there, children, I join 
your hands ; and when Vm in a better humour, 
rU give you my blessing. 

Love, Nobly done, sir Tunbelly ! and we shall 
see you dance at a grandson's christening yet. 

Mist Hoyd. By goles, though, I don't under- 
stand this I What, an't I to ^ a lady after all ? 
only plain Mrs. — What's my husband's name, nurse ? 

Nurse. Squire Fashion. 

Miss Hoyd, Squire, is he ? — ^Well, that's better 
than nothing. 

Lord Fop, [Aside."] Now I will put on a philo- 
sophic air, and show these people, that it is not 
possible to put a man of my quality out of counte- 
nance. — [Aloud.'] Dear Tam, since things are 
fallen out, prithee give me leave to wish thee joy ; 
I do it (ie bon caur, strike me dumb ! You have 
married into a family of great politeness and un- 
common elegance of manners, and your bride 
appears to be a lady beautiful in person, modest in 
her deportment, refined in her sentiments, and of 
nice morality, split my windpipe ! 

Miss Hoyd. By goles, husband, break his bones, 
if he calls me names I 

Fash, Your lordship may keep up your spirits 
with your grimace, if you please ; I shall support 
mine by sir Tunbelly's favour, with this lady and 
three thousand pounds a year. 



Lord Fop, Well, adieu, Tam ! — Ladies, I kiss 
your hands. — Sir Tunbelly, I shall now quit this 
thy den ; but while I retain the use of my arms, I 
shall ever remember thou art a demned horrid 
savage ; Ged demn me 1 lExit. 

Sir Tun, By the mass, 'tis well he*s gone — for 
I. should ha' been provoked, by-and-by, to ha* dun 
un a mischief. Well, if this is a lord, I think 
Hoyden has luck o' her side, in troth. 

Col, Toum. She has indeed, sir Tunbelly. — ^But 
I hear the fiddles ; his lordship, I know, had pro- 
vided 'em. 

Love. Oh, a dance and a bottle, sir Tunbelly, by 
all means ! 

Sir Tun. I had forgot the company below ; well 
— what — we must be merry then, ha ? and dance 
and drink, ha.' Well, 'fore George, you shan't 
say I do these things by halves. Son-in-law there 
looks like a hearty rogue, so we'll have a night 
on't : and which of these ladies will be the old 
man's partner, ha } — Ecod, I don't know how I 
came to be in so good a humour. 

Ber. Well, sir Tunbelly, my friend and I both 
will endeavour to keep you so : you have done a 
generous action, and are entitled to our attention. 
If you should be at a loss to divert your new guests, 
we will assist you to relate to them the plot of your 
daughter's marriage, and his lordship's deserved 
mortification ; a subject which perhaps may afford 
no bad evening's entertainment. 

Sir Tutu Ecod, with all my heart ; though I am 
a main bungler at a long story. 

Ber. Never fear ; we will assist you, if the tale 
is judged worth being repeated; but of this you 
may be assured, that while the intention is evi- 
dently to please, British auditors will ever be indul- 
gent to the errors of the performance. 

lExetmt omnet. 
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Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal's school, 
Who rail bj precept, and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character, so tried, so known. 
So deck'd with grace, and so unlike your own. 
That even you assist her fame to ndse. 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise ! — 
Attend ! — a model shall attract your view — 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you ! 
You shall decide if this a portrut prove. 
Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. — 
Attend, ye Tirgin critics, shrewd and sage. 
Ye matron censors of this childish age, 
Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fix'd antipathy to young and fair ; 
By cunning, cautious ; or by nature, cold. 
In maiden madness, Yirulently bold ! — 
Attend ! ye skill*d to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof, where inuendoes fail ! 
Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact ! — 
Attend, all ye who boast, — or old or young, — 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue 1 
So shall my theme as far contrasted be. 
As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 
Come, gentle Amoret (for 'neath that name, 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty's ftune) ; 
Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse ? 

while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 



and 



With timid grace, and hesitating eye. 

The perfect model, which I boast, supply : — 

Vain Muse I couldst thou the humblest skeCcL 

create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate — 
Could thy blest strain in kindred colours trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and taot— 
Poets would study the immortal line. 
And Reynolds own his art subdued by thine ; 
That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature's best, and Heaven's superlative : 
On Granby's cheek might bid new glories rise, 
Or point a purer beam from Devon's eyes ! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty's praise. 
Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery 

pays ! 
But praising Amoret we cannot err. 
No tongue o'ervalues Heaven, or flatters her ! 
Yet she by Fate's perverseness — she alone 
Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her 

own ! 
Adorning fashion, nnadom'd by dress, 
Simple from taste, and not from carelessness ; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 
Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild : 
No state has Amoret ! no studied mien ; 
She frowns no goddess, and she moves no queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 
Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise ; 
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It justly guitfl the ezpresrion of her faoci — 
'lis less than dignity, and more than grace ! 
On her pure cheek die native hue is such, 
That form'd by Heaven to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care, 
Might well have fix'd a fainter crimson tJiere, 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast, — 
InshrinM Modesty ! — supply the rest 
Bat who the peril of her lips shall paint ? 
Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are faint I 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech ; 
And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear. 
Mourn not her distant accents 'scape thine ear ; 
Viewii^ those lips, thou still mayst make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear 'tis sense : 
Cloihed with such grace, with such expression 

fraught. 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought I 
Bat dost thou farther watch, witii charm'd surprise^ 
The mOd irresolution of her eyes. 
Curious to mark how frequent they repose, 
In brief eclipse and momentary close — 
Ah ! seest thou not an ambush'd Cupid there, 
Too timorous of his charge with jealous care 
Veils and unveils those beams of heavenly light. 
Too full, too fatal ehie, for mortal sight ? 
Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 
In pardoning dimples hope a safe retreat. 
What though her peaceful breast should ne'er allow 
Subduing frowns to arm her alter'd brow. 
By Love, 1 swear, and by his gentle wiles, 
More fiital stIU the mercy of her smiles ! 
Thus lovely, thus adom'd, possessing aU 
Of bright or ^r that can to woman fall. 



The height of vanity might well be thought 

Prerogative in her, and Nature's &ult. 

Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme ; 

And half mistrustful of her beauty's store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before : — 

Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach, 

Though Greville, or the Muse, should deign to 

teach, 
Fond to improve, tior timorous to discern 
How far it is a woman's grace to learn ; 
In MUlar's dialect she would not prove 
Apollo's priestess, but Apollo's love, 
Graced by those signs, which truth delights to own. 
The timid blush, and mild submitted tone : 
Whate'er she says, though sense appear throughout. 
Displays the tender hue of female doubt ; 
Deck'd with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 
How graceful science, when that robe she wears I 
Such too her talents, and her bent of mind, 
As speak a sprightly heart by thought refined : 
A taste for mirth, by contemplation school'dy 
A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 
A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide ; 
An awe of talent, which she owns with pride ! 

Peace 1 idle Muse, — no more thy strain prolong. 
But yield a theme, thy warmest praises wrong ; 
Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 
Thy feeble verse, behold the acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train. 
And cast a fatal gloom o'er Scandal's reign ! 
And lo ! each pallid hag, with blister'd tongue, 
Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung — 
Owns all the colours just — the outline true ; 
Thee my inspirer, and my model — Cekwb I 
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A School for Scandal ! tell me, I beseech you. 
Needs there a school this moidish art to teach 

you ? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think ; 

We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 

Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 

Distoess our fair ones — ^let them read the papers ; 

Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit ; 

Crave what yon will — ^there's quantum tufficit. 

" Lord I " cries my lady Wormwood (who loves 
tattle. 

And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 

Jost risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 

Strong tea and scandal—" Bless me, how re- 
freshing! 

Give me the papers, Lisp— how bold and free ! 

ISips. 

Last night lord L. [Sips] was caught with lady D. 

For aching heads what charming sal volatile I ISipt. 

If Mrs. B. tnll still continue girting. 

We hope she^U draw, or we'll undraw the 
curtain. 

Fine satire, poz — ^in public all abuse it. 

But, by ourselves, [Sips'] our praise we can't re- 
fuse it. 



Now, Lisp, read you — ^there, at that dash and 

star :" 
" Yes, ma^sm — A certain lord had best beware, 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor^quare ; 
For should he lady W find willing. 
Wormwood is bitter"—** Oh ! that's me, the 

villain! 
Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
Let that vile paper come within my door." 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart ; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
Can stop the fuU spring-tide of calumny ? 
Knows he the world so little, and its trade ? 
Alas ! the devil's sooner raised than laid. 
So strong, so swift, the monster there's no gagging : 
Cut Scandal's head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow 'd. 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road ; 
To show his gratitude he draws his pen. 
And seeks this hydra. Scandal, in his den. 
For your applause all perils he would through^i* 
He'll fight— that's write— a cavalliero true. 
Till every drop of blood — that's ink— is spilt for 

you. 
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SCENE I. — Lady Sksvkwvll'b Dressing-room, 

Lady Srxbrwxll discovered at her toilet g BirAu 
drinking ehociOate. 

Lady Sneer. The paragr^iht, yoa aay, Mr. 
Snake, were all inaerted ? 

Snake* They were, madam; and as I copied 
them myself in a feigned hand, there can be no 
suspicion whence they came. 

Lady Sneer, Did yon drcnlate the report of 
lady Brittle's intrigue with captain Boastall ? 

Snake. That's in as fine a train as your lady- 
ship could wish. In the common course of things, 
I thmk it must reach Mrs. Clackitt's ears within 
four-and-twenty hours ; and then, you know, the 
business is as good as done. 

Lady Sneer. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a 
▼ery pretty talent, and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, and has been tolerably 
successful in her day. To my knowledge she has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off, 
and three sons disinherited ; of four forced elope- 
ments, and as many close confinements ; nine 
separate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I 
have more than once traced her causing a teie-a- 
t^e in the Town and Country Magazine, when the 
parties, perhaps, had never seen each other's fiue 
before in the course of their lives. 

Lady Sneer. She certainly has talents, but her 
manner is gross. 

Snake. 'Tis very true. She generally designs 
well ; has a free tongue and a bold invention ; but 
her colouring is too dark, and her outlines often 
extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint, and 
mellowness of sneer, which distinguishes your lady- 
ship's scandaL 

t.€uiy Sneer. You are partial. Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least ; everybody allows that 
lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a look 
than many can with the most laboured detail, even 
when they happen to have a little truth on their 
side to support it. 

Lady Sneer. Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am 
no hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from 
the success of my efforts. Wounded myself, in the 
early part of my life, by the envenomed tongue of 
slander, I confess I have since known no pleasure 
equal to the reducing others to the level of my own 
injured reputation. 

Snttke. Nothing can be more natural. But, 
lady Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you 
have lately employed me, wherein, I confess, I am 
at a loss to guess your motives. 

Leuiy Sneer. I conceive you mean with respect 
to my neighbour, sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to 
whom sir Peter has acted as a kind of guardian 
since their father's death ; the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universally weU 
spoken of ; the youngest, the most dissipated and 
extravagant young fellow in the kingdom, without 
friends or character: the former an avowed ad- 
mirer of your ladyship's, and apparently your 
favourite : the latter attached to Maria, sir Peter's 



ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on 
the fiioe of these circumstances, it is utteriy unac- 
countable to me, why you, the widow of a city 
knight, with a good jointure, should not close with 
the passion of a man of such character and expec- 
tations as Mr. Surface; and more so why you 
should be so uncommonly earnest to destroy the 
mutual attachment subsisting between his brother 
Charles and Maria. 

L€uiy Sneer. Then at once to unravel this mys- 
tery, I must inform you, that love has no share 
whatever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface 
and me. 

Snake. No! 

Lady Sneer. His real attachment is to Maria, 
or her fortune ; but finding in his brother a favoured 
rival, he has been obliged to mask his pretensions, 
and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why yon 
should interest yourself in his success. 

Lady Sneer. How dull you are ! Cannot yon 
surmise the weakness which I hitherto, through 
shame, have concealed even from you ? Must I 
confess, that Charles, that libertine, that extrava- 
gant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputation, that 
he it is for whom I am thus anxious and malicious, 
and to gain whom I would sacrifice everything ? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct appears con- 
sistent : but how came you and Mr. Surfiice so 
confidential ? 

Lady Sneer. For our mutual interest. I have 
found him out a long time since. I know him to 
be artful, selfish, and malicious — ^in short, a senti- 
mental knave ; while with sir Peter, and indeed 
with all his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful 
miracle of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes ; yet sir Peter vows he has not his 
equal in England ; and above all, he praises him as 
a man of sentiment. 

Lady Sneer. True ; and with the assistance of 
his sentiment and hypocrisy, he has brought sir 
Peter entirely into his interest with regard to Maria ; 
while poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
though, I fear, he has a powerful one in Maria's 
heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 



Enter Servant. 

Ser, Mr. Surface. 

Lady Sneer. Show him up. 

Enter Josbpr SmirAca. 



iExit 



Jos. Surf, My dear lady Sneerwell, how do yon 
do to-day ? — ^Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

LeuIy Sneer. Snake has just been rallying me on 
our mutual attachment ; but I have informed him 
of our real views. You know how useful he has 
been to us, and, believe me, the confidence is not 
ill placed. 

Jos. Surf. Madam, it is impossible for me to 
suspect a man of Mr. Snake's sensibility and dis- 
cernment. 

L€uly Sneer. Well, weU, no compliments now ; 
but tell me when you saw your mistress, Maria — 
or, what is more material to me, your brother. 
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Jm, Surf. I have not seen either since I left 
joa ; bot I can inform yon that they never meet. 
Some of yoor stories have taken a good effect on 
Maria. 

lAidy Sneer. Ah, my dear Snake ! the merit of 
this belongs to you. — Bat do yonr brother's dis- 
tresses increase ? 

Jw. Surf, Every hoar. I am told he has had 
another ezecation in the house yesterday. In 
short, his dissipation and extravagance exceed 
anyUdng I have ever heard of. 

Lttdy Sneer. Poor Charles ! 

Jo*. Surf, True, madam ; notwithstanding his 
Tioes, one can*t help feeling for him. Poor Charles ! 
I'm rare I wish it were in my power to be of any 
essential service to him; for Uie man who does not 
share in the distresses of a brother, even though 
merited by his own misconduct, deserves — 

Latfy Sneer. O Lud ! you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you are among friends. 

Jos. Surf. Egad, that's true ! I'll keep that 
sentiment till I see sir Peter. — However, it cer- 
tainly is a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so 
only by a person of your ladyship's superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake, I believe, lady Sneerwell, here's com- 
pany coming : IH go and copy the letter I men- 
tioned to yon. — ^Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, your very devoted. — lEjtit 
Snake.] Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you 
have put any farther confidence in that fellow. 

Laijf Sneer, Why so ? 

Jos. Surf. I have lately detected him in frequent 
conference with old Rowley, who was formerly my 
£itber's steward, and has never, yon know, been a 
friend of mine. 

Lady Sneer. And do you think he would betray 

OS? 

Jos. Surf. Nothing more likely : — take my word 

for't, lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn't virtue 

enoogh to be faithful even to his own villany. — 

Ah! Maria! 

Enter BCaria. 

Ladjf Sneer. Maria, my dear, how do you do } 
What's the matter } 

Mar. Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of 
mine, sir fienjamin Backbite, has just called at my 
guardian's, with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I 
slipped out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Ladf Sneer. Is that all ? 

Jos. Surf. If my brother Charles had been of 
the party, madam, perhaps you would not have 
been so much alarmed. 

Lady Sneer, Nay, now you are severe ; for I 
dare swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard 
you were here. — But, my dear, what has sir Ben- 
jamin done, that yon would avoid him so ? 

Mar. Oh, he has done nothing — but 'tis for 
what he has said : his conversation is a perpetual 
Kbel on all his acquaintance. 

Jos. Surf, Ay, and the worst of it is, there is 
no advantage in not knowing him ; for he'll abuse 
a stranger just as soon as his best friend ; and his 
ancle's as bad. 

Lady Sneer. Nay, but we should make allow- 
ance ; sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Mar. For my part, I confess, madam, vrit loses 
its respect vrith me, when I see it in company with 
malice. — ^What do you think, Mr. Surface ? 



Jos. Surf, Certainly, madam ; to smile at the 
jest which plants a thorn in another's breast is to 
become a principal in the mischief. 

Lady Sneer. Psha ! there's no possibility of being 
witty without a little ill-nature : the maJice of a 
good thing is the barb that makes it stick. — ^What's 
your opinion, Mr. Surface .' 

Jos. Surf. To be sure, madam ; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

Mar. Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may 
be allowable ; but in a man, I am sure, it is always 
contemptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and 
a thousand motives to depreciate each other ; but 
the male slanderer must have the cowardice of a 
woman before he can traduce one. 

Re-enter Berrant. 

Ser. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and if 
your ladyship's at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lady Sneer. Beg her to walk in. — lExii Ser- 
vant.] Now, Maria, here is a character to your 
taste ; for though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, 
everybody allows her to be the best natured and 
best sort of woman. 

Mar. Yes, with a very gross affectation of good- 
nature and benevolence, she does more mischief 
than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Jos. Surf. I'faith that's true, lady Sneerwell : 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I never think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their 
defence. 

Lady Sneer. Hush ! — here she is ! 

Enter Mrs. Candoor. 

Mrs. Can, My dear lady Sneerwell, how have 
you been this century ? — Mr. Surface, what news 
do you hear ? — though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Jos. Surf. Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, Maria ! child, — what, is the 
whole affair off between you and Charles ? — His 
extravagance, I presume — the town talks of nothing 
else. 

Mar. I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so 
little to do. 

Mrs, Can, True, true, child : but there's no 
stopping people's tongues. I own I was hurt to 
hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same 
quarter, that your guardian, sir Peter, and lady 
Teazle have not agreed lately as well as could be 
wished. 

Mar. Tis strangely impertinent for people to 
busy themselves so. 

Mrs. Can, Very true, child : but what's to be 
done ? People wiU talk — there's no preventing it. 
Why, it was but yesterday I was told that Miss 
Gadabout had eloped with sir Filigree Flirt. — But, 
Lord ! there's no minding what one hears ; though, 
to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 

Mar. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Can, So they are, cfalldl-shameful, shame- 
ful ! But the world is so censorious, no character 
escapes. — Lord, now who would have suspected 
your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion ? Yet 
such is the ill-nature of people, that they say her 
uncle stopped her last week, just as she was step- 
ping into the York diligence with her dancing- 
master. 

G 
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Mar, I'll answer for*t there are no grounds for 
that report. 

Mrs, Can, Ah, no foundation in the world* I 
dare swear ; no more, probably, than for the story 
circulated last month, of Mrs. Festino's affair 
with Colonel Cassino ; — though, to be sure, Chat 
matter was neyer rightly cleared up. 

Jw, Surf, The licence of invention some people 
take is monstrous indeed. 

Mar, 'Tis so,— but, in my opinion, those who 
report such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure they are ; tale-bearers are 
as bad as the tale-makers — *tis an old observation, 
and a very true one : but what's to be done, as I 
said before? how will you prevent people from 
talking ? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt assured me, Mr. 
and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere 
man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. 
She likewise hinted that a certain widow, in the 
next street, had got rid of her dropsy and recovered 
her shape in a most surprising manner. And at 
the same time, Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed, 
that lord Buffalo had discovered his lady at a house 
of no extraordinary fame ; and that sir H. Bouquet 
and Tom Saunter were to measure swords on a 
similar provocation. But, Lord, do you think I 
would report these things ! — No, no ! tale-bearers, 
as I said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Jo*. Surf. Ah ! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had 
your forbearance and good-nature ! 

Mrs. Can, I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot 
bear to hear people attacked behind their backs ; 
and when ugly circumstances come out against our 
acquaintance, I own I always love to think the 
best. — By-the-bye, I hope 'tis not true that your 
brother is absolutely ruined ? 

Jos. Surf, I am afraid his droumstances are 
▼ery bad indeed, ma'am. 

Afrs. Can, Ah ! I heard so — ^but you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits ; everybody almost is in 
the same way — lord Spindle, sir Thomas Splint, 
captain Qninze, and Mr. Nickit — all up, I hear, 
within this week ; so if Charles is undone, hell 
find half his acquaintance ruined too, and that, you 
know, is a consolation. 

Jos. Surf. Doubtless, ma'am — a very great one. 
Re-enUr Servant. 

Ser. Mr. Crabtree and sir Benjamin Backbite. 

lExit. 
Lady Sneer. So, Maria, you see your lover pur- 
sues you ; positively yon shan't escape. 

Enter CiiABnuis and Sir BKKJAJinf Backbitc. 

Crab, Lady Sneerwell, I Idss your hand. — ^Mrs. 
Candour, I don't believe yon are acquainted with 
my nephew, sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad, 
ma'am, he has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet 
too.— Isn't he, lady Sneerwell ? 

Sir Ben, O fj, uncle ! 

Crab. Nay, egad it's true ; I back him at a rebus 
or a charade against the best rhymer in the king- 
dom. — Has your ladyship heard the epigram he 
wrote last week on lady Frizzle's feather catching 
fire ? — Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade you 
made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie's con- 
versazione. Come now ;— -your first is the name 
of a fish, your second a great naval commander, 
and^ 

Sir Ben, Unde, now — ^prithee-* 

Crab, I'faith, ma'am, 'twould surprise yon to 



hear how ready he is at all these fine sort of 
things. 

Lady Sfieer. I wonder, sir Beiq'amin, you never 
publish anything. 

Sir Ben, To say truth, ma*am, 'tis very Tulgar 
to print ; and as my little productions are mostly 
satires and lampoons on particular people, I find 
they droulate more by giving copies in confidence 
to the friends of the parties. — However, I have 
some love degies, which, when favoured with this 
lady's smiles, I mean to give the public. 

{Pointing to Maria. 

Crab. [To Maria.] 'Fore heaven, ma'am, 
they'll immortalise you ! — ^you will be handed down 
to posterity, like Petrarch's Laura, or Waller's 
Sacharissa. 

Sir Ben. [ToMakia.] Tes, madam, I think 
you will like them, when you shall see them on a 
beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text 
shall meander through a meadow of maqpn. — 'Fore 
Gad they will be the most elegant things of their 
kind! 

Crab. But, ladies, that's true— have you heard 
the news ? 

Mrs. Can, What, sir, do you mean the report 
of— 

Crah. No, ma'am, that's not it. — ^Miss ^ody is 
going to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. Can. Impossible. 

Crab. Ask sir Benjamin. 

Sir Ben. 'Tis very true, ma'am ; everything is 
fixed, and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crab. Yes — and they do say there were press- 
log reasons for it 

. Lady Sneer. Why, I have heard something of 
this before. 

Mrs, Can. It can''t be — ^and I wonder any one 
should believe such a story, of so prudent a lady 
as Miss Nicely. 

Sir Ben, O Lud ! ma'am, thafs the very reason 
'twas believed at once. She has always been so 
cautious and so reserved, that everybody was sore 
there was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs, Can, Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is 
as fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, 
as a fever is generally to those of the strongest con- 
stitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly 
reputation, that is always ailing, yet will outlive the 
robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir Ben. True, madam, — there are Taletudina- 
riaas in reputation as well as constitution ; who, 
being consdous of thdr weak part, avoid the least 
breath of air, and supply their want of stamina by 
care and circumspection. 

Mrs, Can. Well, but this may be all a mistake. 
You know, sir Benjamin, very trifling dreumstaaoes 
often give rise to the most injurious tales. 

Crab. That they do, I'll be sworn, ma'am.— Did 
von ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her 
lover and her character last summer at Tnnbridge ? 
— Sir Benjamin, you remember it f 

Sir Ben. Oh, to be sure ! — the most vrhioMJcal 
drenmstance. 

Lady Sneer. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto's as- 
sembly, the conversation happened to torn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 
a young lady in company, I have known instaaoes 
of it ; for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twina. 
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— WhAt ! cries the lady Dowager Dandizzy (who 
you know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had 
twins?— This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. How- 
ever, 'twas the next morning everywhere reported, 
and in a few days believed by the whole town, that 
Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to bed 
of a fine boy and a giii : and in less thui a week 
there were some people who could name the father 
and the farm-house where the babies were put to 
none. 

Lady Sneer, Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. Matter of ftict, I assure you. — O Lud ! 
Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your uncle, sir 
Oliver, is coming home ? 

Jot, Surf. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab. He has been in the East Indies a long 
time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? 
Sad comfort whenever be returns, to hear how your 
brother has gone on I 

Jot. Surf, Charles has been imprudent, sir, to 
be sure ; but I hope no busy people have already 
prejudiced sir Oliver against him. He may re- 
form. 

Sir Ben. To be sure he may : for my part, I 
never believed him to be so utterly void of principle 
as people say; and though he has lost all his friends, 
I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab. That's true, egad, nephew. If the Old 
Jewry was a ward, I believe Charles would be an 
alderman : no man more popular there, 'fore Gad I 
I hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish ton- 
tine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of his health in all the 
synagogues. 

Sir Ben. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. 
They tell me, when he entertains his friends he 
will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own 
secnrities ; have a score of tradesmen waiting in 
the antechamber, and an officer behind every guest's 
chair. 

Jot. Surf. This may be entertainment to you, 
gentlemen, but you pay very little regard to the 
feeling of a brother. 

Mar, [Aside.'] Their malice is intolerable !»- 
[Ahud.'\ Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a good 
morning : I'm not very well. [ExiL 

Mrs. Can. O dear ! she changes colour very 
mnch. 

Lady Sneer. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her : she 
may want assistance. 

Mrs, Can, That I will, with all my soul, 
ma'am. — Poor dear girl, who knows what her situ- 
ation may be ! lExit. 

Lady Sneer. 'Twas nothing but that she could 
not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their difference. 

Sir Ben, The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that : follow her, and put her into good 
hnroonr. Repeat her some of your own verses. 
Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir Ben, Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt 
you ; but depend on't your brother is utterly un- 
done. 

Crab. O Lud, ay ! undone as ever man was. — 
Can't raise a guinea ! 

Sir Ben. ^d everything sold, I'm told,, that 
was moveable. 

Crab. I have seen one that was at his house. — 



Not a thing left but some empty bottles that were 
overlooked, and the family pictures, which I believe 
are framed in the wainscots* 

Sir Ben, And I'm very sorry, also, to hear some 
bad stories against him. lOoing. 

Crab, Oh ! he has done many mean things, 
that's certain. 

Sir Ben. But, however, as he's your brother — 

lOoinff. 

Crab, We'll tell you all another opportunity. 

[fxewnC Cbabtbcb and Sir Baif jamim. 

Ladp Sneer, Ha ! ha ! 'tia very hard for them 
to leave a subject they have not quite run down. 

Jos. Surf, And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyship than Maria. 

Lady Sneer. I doubt her affections are farther 
engaged than we imagine. But the family are to 
be here this evening, so you may as well dine 
where you are, and we shall have an opportunity of 
observing farther ; in the mean time, I'll go and 
plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 

lEseunt. 



SCENE 11.—^ Room in Sir Peter Teazle's 

House, 

Enter Sir Psrsa Tbazlk. 

Sir Pet, When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect ? 'Tis now six months 
since lady Teazle made me the happiest of men — 
and I have been the most nuserable dog ever since! 
We tifted a little going to church, and fairly quar- 
relled before the bells had done ringing. I was 
more than once nearly choked with gall during the 
honeymoon, and had lost all comfort in life before 
my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I chose 
with caution — a girl bred wholly in the country, 
who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. 
Yet now she plays her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of the fashion and the town, with as 
ready a grace as if she had never seen a bush or a 
grass-plot out of Grosvenor-square ! I am sneered 
at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. She dissipates my fortune, and con- 
tradicts all my humours ; yet the worst of it is, I 
doubt I love her, or I should never bear all this. 
However, I'll never be weak enough to own it. 

Enter "Rowley, 

Row, Oh ! sir Peter, your servant : how is it 
with you, sir .' 

Sir Pet. Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. 
I meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Row. What can have happened to trouble you 
since yesterday ? 

Sir Pet. A good question to a married man ! 

Row. Nay, I'm sure your lady, sir Peter, can't 
be the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir Pet. Why, has anybody told you she was 
dead ? 

Row. Come, come, sir Peter, you love her, not- 
withstanding your tempers don't exactly agree. 

Sir Pet. But the fiiult is entirely hers, master 
Rowley. I am, myself, the sweetest tempered man 
alive, and hate a teasing temper ; and so I tell her 
a hundred times a day. 

Row. Indeed ! 

Sir Pet, Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, 
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in all oar dispatet she is always in the wron^ ! 
But lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her 
house, encourage the penrerseness of her disposi- 
tion. — ^Then, to complete my vexation, Maria, my 
ward, whom I ought to have the power over, is 
determined to turn rebel too, and absolutely re- 
fuses the man whom I have long resolved on for 
her husband ; meaning, I suppose, to bestow her- 
self on his profligate brother. 

Bow, You know, sir Peter, I have always taken 
the liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 
two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not 
be deceived in your opinion of the elder. For 
Charles, my life on't ! he will retrieve his errors 
yet Their worthy father, once my honoured mas. 
ter, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, 
when he died, he did not leave a more benevolent 
heart to lament his loss. 

Sir Pet. You are wrong, master Rowley. On 
their father's death, you know, I acted as a kind 
of guardian to them both, till their uncle sir Oliver's 
liberality gave them an early independence : of 
course, no person could have more opportunities 
of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken 
in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for the 
young men of the age. He is a man of sentiment, 
and acts up to the sentiments he professes ; but 
for the other, take my word for't, if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with 
the rest of his inheritance. Ah I my old friend, 
sir Oliver, will be deeply mortified when he finds 
how part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Row. I am sorry to find you so violent against 
the young man, because this may be the most 
critical period of his fortune. I came hither with 
news that will surprise you. 



Sir Pet. What ! let me hear. 

Row. Sir OUver is arrived, and at this moment 
in town. 

Sir PeL How ! yon astonish me ! I thought 
you did not expect him this month. 

Row. I did not : but his passage has been re- 
markably quick. 

Sir Pet. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old 
friend. Tis fifteen years since we met — We have 
had many a day together : — ^but does he still enjoin 
us not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Row. Most strictly. He means, before it is 
known, to make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir Pet. Ah I there needs no art to discover 
their merits — he shall have his way: but, pray, 
does he know I am married ? 

R<no. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir Pet. What, as we drink health to a friend 
in a consumption I Ah ! OUver will laugh at me. 
We used to rail at matrimony together, and he has 
been steady to his text. — ^Well, he must be soon at 
my house, though — ^111 instantly give orders for his 
reception. — But, master Rowley, don't drop a word 
that lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Row. By no means. . 

Sir Pet. For I should never be able to stand 
Noll's jokes ; so I'd have him think. Lord forgive 
me ! that we are a very happy couple. 

Row. I understand you : — but then you must be 
very careful not to differ while he is in the house 
with you. 

Sir Pet. Egad, and so we must — and that's im- 
possible. Ah ! master Rowley, when an old 
bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves — ^ao 
— ^the crime carries its punishment along with H. 

IBxtunL 



ACT 11. 



SCENE I.— ^ Room in Sir P«tsr Tbazlk's 

Houte. 

Enter Sir Pstbr and Lady Tbaclb. 

Sir Pet. Lady Teazle, lady Teazle, I'll not bear 
it I 

Lady TeaM. Sir Peter, sir Peter, you may bear 
it or not, as you please ; but I ought to have my 
own way in everything, and what's more, I will, 
too. What ! though I was educated in the country, 
I know very well that women of fashion in Lon- 
don are accountable to nobody after they are 
married. 

Sir Pet. Very well, ma'am, very well;— so a 
husband is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady TeaM. Authority i no to be sure : — ^if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have adopted 
me, and not married me : I am sure you were old 
enough. 

Sir Pet Old enough !— ay— there it is. Well, 
well, lady Teazle, though my life may be made un- 
happy by your temper, I'll not be ruined by your 
extravagance. 

Ijody Team, My extravagance ! I'm sure I'm 
not more extravagant than a woman of Osshion 
ought to be. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam, yon shall throw away 



no more sums on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife ! 
to spend as much to furnish your dresnng-room 
with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the 
Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a/ete eAom- 
p0tre at Christmas. 

Lady Teax. And am I to blame, sir Peter, be- 
cause flowers are dear in cold weather ? You 
should flnd fault with the climate, and not with me. 
For my part, I'm sure, I wish it was spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet ! 

Sir Pet. Oons I madam — if you had been bom 
to this, I should'nt wonder at your talking thus ; 
but you foiget what your situation was when I mar- 
ried you. 

Lady Teaz. No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very dis- 
agreeable one, or I should never have married yon. 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in 
somewhat a humbler style; — ^the daughter of a 
plain country squire. Recollect, lady Teazle, 
when I saw you first sitting at your tambour, in a 
pretty-figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at 
your side ; your hair combed smooth over a roll, 
and your apartment hung round with fruits in 
worsted, of your o?m working. 

Lady Teaz. O, yes ! I remember it very wtdl, 
and a curious life I led. — My daily occupation to 
inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
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I extracts from the fiimily receipt-book, — and comb 
my aunt Deborah's lapdog. 
Sir Pet. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so indeed. 
lAufy Teaz. And then you know, my evening 
amusements 1 To draw patterns for. ruffles, which I 
had not materials to make, up ; to play pope Joan 
with the cnrate ; to read a sermon to my aunt ; or 
to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my 
father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir Pet, I am glad you have so good a memory. 
Tea, madam, these were the recreations I took 
you from ; but now you must have your coach — 
vu-a-vit — and three powdered footmen before your 
chair ; and, in the summer, a pair of white cats to 
draw you to Kensington-gardens. No recollection, 
I suppose, when you were content to ride double, 
behind the butler, on a docked coach-hone. 

Lady Teaz. No — I swear I never did that : I 
deny the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir Pet. This, madam, was your situation ; and 
what have I done for you? I have made you a 
woman of fiishion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, 
I have made you my wife. 

f^ly Teax, Well then, — and there is but one 
thing more you can make me to add to the obliga- 
tion, and that is — 
Sir Pet. My widow, I suppose ? 
Lady Team, Hem ! hem ! 
Sir Pet, I thank you, madam— but don't flatter 
yourself; for though your ill conduct may disturb 
my peace, it shall never break my heart, I promise 
you : however, I am equally obliged to you for the 
hint. 

Lady Teass, Then why will you endeavour to 
make younelf so disagreeable to me, and thwart 
me in every little elegant expense ? 

Sir Pet. 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of 
these little elegant expenses when you married 
me? 

Lady Teatf, Lud, sir Peter 1 would you have me 
be out of the fashion ? 

Sir Pet. The fashion, indeed ! what had you to 
do with the fashion before you married me ? 

Lady Teaat. For my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman of 
taste. 

Sir Pet. kj — there again — taste I — Zounds ! 
madam, you had no taste when you married me I 

Lady Team. That's very true indeed, sir Peter ; 
and after having married you, I should never pre- 
tend to taste again, I aUow. But now, sir Peter, 
if we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I 
may go to my engagement at lady Sneerwell's. 

Sir Pet, Ay, there's another precious cireum- 
stance — a eharming set of acquaintance you have 
made there ! 

Lady Teaz, Nay, sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of 
reputation. 

Sir Pet. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of repu- 
tation with a vengeance ; for thev don't choose 
anybody should have a character but themselves I 
— Such a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief than these 
utterera of forged tales, ooinera of scandal* and 
clippera of reputation. 

Lady Teaz. What, would yon restrain the free- 
dom of speech ? 

Sir Pet, Ah ! they have made yon just as bad 
as any one of the society. 



Lady Teaz. Why, I believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no malice 
against the people I abuse. — When I say an ill- 
natured thing, 'tis out of pure good-humour ; and 
I take it for granted, they deal exactly in the same 
manner with me. But, sir Peter, you know you 
promised to come to lady Sneerwell's too. 

Sir Pet. WeU, well, I'll call in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady Teaz. Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you*il be too late. So, good-bye to ye. 

lExH. 

Sir Pet. So — I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation I Yet, with what a charm- 
ing air she contradicts everything I say, and how 
pleasingly she shows her contempt for my authority ! 
Well, though I can't make her love me, there is 
great satisfaction in quarrelling with her ; and I 
think she never appean to such advantage as when 
she is doing everything in her power to plague me. 

lExiU 



SCENE IL— ^ Rwm in Lady Snkbrwbll's 

Hoiue. 

Lady SNBsawau, Mrs. Cakdour, Crabtrbb, Sir Bbnjamih 
Backbitb, and Josbph Bitrfacb, discovered. 

Lady Snser. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 

Joe, Surf. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Ben, O plague on't, uncle ! 'tis mere non- 
sense. 

Crab. No, no; 'fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore ! 

Sir Ben, But, ladies, you should be acquainted 
with the circumstance. You must know, that one 
day last week, as lady Betty Curricle was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo 
phaeton, she desired me to write some verses on 
her ponies ; upon which I took out my pocket- 
book, and, in one moment, produced the follow- 
ing : — 
Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are downs, but these macaronies : 
To give them this title /'m sure can't be wrong. 
Their leys are so slimj and their tails are so long. 

Crab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a 
whip, and on horseback too. 

Jos. Surf. A very Phoebus, mounted — ^indeed, 
sir Benjamin ! 

Sir Ben, O dear, sir ! trifles— trifles. 



Enter Lady Tsazls and Maria. 

Mrs. Can. I must have a copy. 

Lady Sneer. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see 
sir Peter ? 

Lady Teaz. I believe he'll wait on your lady- 
ship presently. 

Lady Sneer. Maria, my love, you look grave. 
Come, you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Sur- 
face. 

Mar. I take very little pleasure in cards — how- 
ever, m do as you please. 

Lady Teaz. I am surprised Mr. Surface should 
sit down with her ; I thought he would have 
embraced this opportunity of speaking to me, 
before sir Peter came. lAside. 

Mrs. Can. Now, I'll die, but you are so scan- 
dalous, I'll forawear your society. 

Lady Teaz. What's the matter, Mn. Candour ! 
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Mrs, Can, They'll not allow our fHend Miss 
Vermilion to be handsome. 

Lady Sneer. Oh, surely, she is a pretty woman. 

Cra^. I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs, Can, She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady TeaM. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mra, Can, O fy I I'll swear her colour is 
natural : I have seen it come and go ! 

Lady Teax. I dare swear you have, ma'am : it 
goes off at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Sir Ben, True, ma'am, it not only comes and 
goes, but, what's more— egad, her maid can fetch 
and carry it ! 

Mrs, Can, Ha ! ha ! ha ! how I hate to hear 
you talk so ! Bat surely now, her sister is, or 
was, yery handsome. 

Crab, Who f Mrs. Evergreen I O Lord ! she's 
6iz-and>fifty if she's an hour ! 

Mrs, Can. Now positively you wrong her; 
fifty-two or fifty-three is the utmost — and I don't 
think she looks more. 

Sir Ben. Ah ! there's no judging by her looks, 
unless one could see her face. 

Lady Sn^r, Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does 
take some pains to repair the ravages of time, you 
must allow she effects it with great ingenuity ; and 
surely that's better than the careless manner in 
which the widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles. 

Sir Ben, Nay^ now, lady Sneerwell, you are 
severe upon the widow. Come, come, 'tis not that 
she painty so ill — but, when she has finished her 
face, she joins it so badly to her neck, that she looks 
like a mended statue, in which the connoisseur 
sees at once that the head's modern, though the 
trunk's antique. 

Crab. Ha ! ha ! ha ! well said, nephew ! 

Mrs, Can, Ha ! ha ! ha ! well, you make me 
laugh ; but I vow I hate you for it. — What do you 
think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir Ben, Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady Teaz, Yes, and on that account, when 
she is neither speaking nor laughing (which very 
seldom happens), she never absolutely shuts her 
mouth, but leaves it always on a-jar, as it were, — 
thus. iShaws ktr teeth, 

Mrs. Can, How can you be so iU-natured f 

Lady Teax, Nay, I allow even that's better 
than the pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her 
losses in front. She draws her month till it posi- 
tively resembles the aperture of a poor's box, and 
all her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it 
were, — thus — How do you do, madam 9 Yes, 
madam. 

Lady Sneer. Very well. Lady Teazle ; I see 
you can be a little severe. 

Lady Tea», In defence of a friend it is but 
justice. — But here comes sir Peter to spoil our 
pleasantry. 

Enter Sir Pbtbr Tsazls. 

Sir Pet. Ladies, your most obedient — [Astde.l 
Mercy on me \ here is the whole set ! a character 
dead at every word, I suppose. 

Mrs. Can, I am rejoiced you are oome, sir 
Peter. They have been so censorious — and lady 
Teazle as bad as any one. 

Sir Pet, It must be very distressing to you, 
Mrs. Candour, I dare swear. 

Mrs, Can, Oh, they will allow good qualities to 
nobody ; not even good-nature to our friend Mrs. 
Pursy. 



Lady TeaM. What, the fat dowager who was at 
Mrs. Quadrille*s last night ? 

Mrs. Can, Nay, her bulk is her misfortune ; 
and, when she takes such pains to get rid of it, 
you ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady Sneer. That's very true, indeed. 

Lady Teax, Yes, I know she almost lives on 
acids and small whey ; laces herself by puUeys ; 
and often in the hottest noon in summer, you may 
see her on a little squat pony, with her hair plaited 
up behind like a drummer's, and puffing round the 
Ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. Can, I thank you, lady Teazle, for defend- 
ing her. 

Sir Pet. Yes, a good defence, truly 1 

Mrs, Can, iSruly, lady Teazle is as oensprioos 
as Miss Sallow. 

Crab, Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend 
to be censorious — an awkward gawky, without any 
one good point under heaven. 

Mrs, Can, Positively you shall not be so very 
severe. Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by 
marriage, and, as for her person, great allowance 
is to be made ; for, let me tell you, a woman labours 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a 
girl at siz-and-thirty. 

Itady Sneer, Though, surely, she is handsome 
still — and for the weakness in her eyes, consider- 
ing how much she reads by candlelight, it is not to 
be wondered at. 

Mrs. Can. True, and then as to her manner ; 
upon my word I think it is particularly graceful, 
considering she never had the least education : for 
you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and 
her father a sugai^baker at Bristol. 

Sir Ben. Ah ! you are both of you too good- 
natured I 

Sir Pet, Yes, damned good-natured I This 
their own relation ! mercy on me ! [Aside. 

Mrs, Can. For my part, I own I cannot bear to 
hear a friend ill spoken of. 

Sir Pet, No, to be sure ! 

Sir Ben. Oh ! you are of a moral turn. — Mrs. 
Candour and I can sit for an hour and hear lady 
Stucco talk sentiment. 

Lady Teax. Nay, I vow lady Stucco is very 
well with the dessert after dinner; for she's just 
like the French fruit one cracks for mottoes — 
made up of paint and proverb. 

Mrs. Can, Well, I never will join in ridiculing 
a friend ; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle, 
and you all know what pretensions she has to be 
critical on beauty. 

Crab, Oh, to be sure I she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection 
of features from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

Sir Ben, So she has, indeed — an Irish front — 

Crab, Caledonian locks — 

Sir Ben, Dutch nose — 

Crab, Austrian lips— 

Sir Ben, Complexion of a Spaniard— 

Crab, And teeth a la Chinoise — 

Sir Ben, In short, her face resembles a iabU 
d'hote at Spa — ^where no two guests are of a 
nation — 

Crab, Or a congress at the close of a general 
war — wherein all the members, even to her eyes, 
appear to have a different interest, and her nose and 
chin are the only parties likely to join issue. 
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Mt9, Can, Ua ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Pet. Mercy on my life ! — ^a person they dine 
with twice a week I lAride, 

Ladff Sneer, Go, go ; you are a couple of proTok- 
ing toads. 

Mrs. Can, Nay, but I tow you shall not carry 
the laugh off so — for give me leave to say, that 
Mrs. Ogle— 

Sir Pet. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon — 
there's no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
—But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the 
Udy they are abusing is a particular friend of mine, 
I hope yon'U not take her part. 

Ladif Sneer. Ha! ha! ha! well said, sir Peter ! 
but yon are a cruel creature, — too phlegmatic 
yoonlelf for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in 
others. 

Sir Pet. Ah ! madam, true wit is more nearly 
allied to good-nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Ladf Teax. True, sir Peter : I believe they are 
10 near akin that they can never be united. 

Sir Ben. Or rather, madam, suppose them to 
be man and wife, because one seldom sees them 
together. 

Lady Teax. But sir Peter is such an enemy to 
icandal, I believe he would have it put down by 
ptriiament. 

Sir Pet. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to 
consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as poaching on manors, and pass an 
act for the preservation of fame, I believe there are 
maoy would thank them for the bill. 

Latfy Sneer. O Lud ! sir Peter ; would you 
deprive us of our privileges ? 

Sir Pet, Ay, madam ; and then no person should 
be permitted to kill characters and run down repu- 
tattomi, but qualified old maids and disappointed 
widows. 

Ladf Sneer, Go, you monster I 

Mrs. Can. But, surely, you would not be quite 
80 severe on those who only report what they 
hear.^ 

Sir Pet, Yes, madam, I would have law merchant 
for them too ; and in aU cases of slander currency, 
whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be found, 
the injured parties should have a right to come on 
any of the indorsers. 

Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never 
was a scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Sir Pet. Oh, nine out of ten of the malicious 
inventions are founded on some ridiculous misre- 
presentation ! 

Lady Sneer. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to 
cards in the next room ? 

Enter Servant, ufho tohitpert Sir Pktcr. 

Sir Pet. VU be with them directly.— [£j^/ 
Servant.] I'll get away unperceived. [Aside. 

Lady Sneer, Sir Peter, you are not going to 
leave us ? 

Sir Pet, Your ladyship must excuse me; I'm 
called away by particular business. But I leave 
my character behind me. [Exit. 

Sir Ben, Well— certainly, lady Teazle, that lord 
of yours is a strange being : I could tell you some 
stories of him would make you laugh heartily if he 
were not your husband. 

Lady Teax. Oh, pray don't mind that ; — come, 
do let's hear them. 

[Ejcetint all but Josbph Surfacs and Mabta. 



Joe. Surf, Maria, I see you have no satisfaction 
in this society. 

Mar, How is it possible I should ? — If to raise 
malicious smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes 
of those who have never injured us be the province 
of wit or humour, Heaven grant me a double por- 
tion of dulness I 

Joe, Surf. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are ; they have no malice at heart 

Mar. Then is their conduct still more contemp- 
tible ; for, in my opinion, nothing could excuse the 
interference of their tongues, but a natural and 
uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Jos. Surf. Undoubtedly, madam ; and it has 
always been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate 
a midicious truth wantonlyjis more despicable tiian 
to falsify from revenge. But can you, Maria, feel 
thus for others, and be unkind to me alone? Is 
hope to be denied the tenderest passion ? 

Mar, Why will you distress me by renewing 
the subject ? 

Jos. Surf. Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me 
thus, and oppose your guardian, sir Peter's will, 
but that I see that profligate Charles is still a 
favoured rival. 

Mar. Ungenerously urged I — ^But whatever my 
sentiments are for that unfortunate young man, be 
assured I shall not feel more bound to give him 
up, because his distresses have lost him the regard 
even of a brother. 

Jos. Surf. Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with 
a frown : by all that's honest, I swear — [KneeU. 

Re-enter Lady Tkasls behind. 

[Aside.'] Gad's life, here's lady Teazle- [Aloud to 
Maria.] You must not — ^no, you shall not — for, 
though I have the greatest regard for lady Teazle — 

Mar. Lady Teazle ! 

Jos. Surf, Yet were sir Peter to suspect^ 

Lady Teaz. [Coming forward,"] What is this, 
pray ? Do you take her for me P-— Child, you are 
wanted in the next room. — [Exit Maria.] What 
b all this, pray ? 

Jos. Surf. Oh, the most unlucky circumstance 
in nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender 
concern I have for your happiness, and threatened 
to acquaint sir Peter with her suspicions, and I 
was just endeavouring to reason with her when you 
came in. 

Lady Teaz. Indeed ! but you seemed to adopt 
a very tender mode of reasoning — do you usually 
argue on your knees ? 

Jos, Surf, Oh, she's a child, and I thought a 
little bombast — But, lady Teazle, when are you to 
give me your judgment on my library, as you 
promised ? 

Lady Teax, No, no ; I begin to think it would 
be imprudent, and you know I admit you as a lover 
no farther than fashion sanctions. 

Jos. Surf, True — a mere platonic cicisbeo^what 
every wife is entitled to. 

Lady Teax, Certainly,.one must not be out of 
the fashion. — However, I have so much of my 
country prejudices left, that, though sir Peter's 
ill-humour may vex me ever so, it never shall 
provoke me to — 

Jos. Surf, The only revenge in your power. — 
Well — I applaud your moderation. 

Ijady Teax, Go — ^you are an insinuating wretch ! 
— But we shall be missed^^let us join the company. 
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Jo$. Surf. But we had best not return together. 

L(idy TeojK. Well, don't stay ; for Maria shan't 
oome to hear any more of yoar reasoning, I pro- 
mise you. lExit. 

Joa, Surf. A curious dilemma my politics have 
run me into 1 I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate 
myself with lady Teazle, that she might not be my 
enemy with Maria ; and I have, I don't know how, 
become her serious lover. Sincerely I begin to wish 
I had ncTcr made such a point of gaining so very 
good a character, for it has led me into so many 
cursed rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at 
last. [«*«. 



SCENE IIL— ^ Boom in Sir Peter Teazle's 

House, 

Enter Sir Olitkr SusrAcs and Rowlxy. 

^t> Oliv. Ha ! ha ! ha ! so my old friend is mar- 
ried, hey ?— a young wife out of the country. — Ha ! 
ha ! ha I that he should have stood bluff to old 
bachelor so long, and sink into a husband at last ! 

Row, But you must not rally him on the sub- 
ject, sir Oliver ; 'tis a tender point, I assure yon, 
though he has been married only seven months. 

Sir Oliv. Then he has been just half a year on 
the stool of repentance 1 — Poor Peter I — But you 
say he has entirely given up Charles,— never sees 
him, hey ? 

Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 
and I am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of 
him with lady Teazle, which he has indastriously 
been led into by a scandalous society in the neigh- 
bourhood, who have contributed not a little to 
Charles's ill name. Whereas, the truth is, I 
believe, if the lady is partial to either of them, his 
brother is the fkvourite. 

Sir Oliv. Ay, I know there are a set of mali- 
cious, prating, prudent gossips, both male and 
female, who murder characters to kill time ; and 
will rob a young fellow of his good name before he 
has years to know the value of it. But I am not 
to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, I pro- 
mise you 1 No, no ; if Charles has done nothing false 
or mean, I shall compound for his extravagance. 

Row. Then, my life on't, you will reclaim him. 
Ah, sir, it gives me new life to find that your heart 
is not turned against him ; and that the son of my 
good old master has one friend, however, left. 

Sir Oliv. What ! shall I forget, master Rowley, 
when I was at his years myself ? Egad, my brother 
and I were neither of us very prudent youths ; and 
yet, I believe, you have not seen many better men 
than your old master was ! 

Row, Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family. — 
But here comes sir Peter. 

Sir Oliv. Egad, so he does ! — Mercy on me ! 
he's g^reatly altered, and seems to have a settled 
married look I One may read husband in his face 
at this distance ! 



Enter Sir Pvrcit Tsaxls. 

Sir Pet. Ha ! sir OUver ! my old friend '—Wel- 
come to England a thousand times ! 

Sir Oliv. Thank you, thank you, sir Peter ! and 
i'faith I am glad to find you well, believe me ! 

Sir Pet. Oh ! 'ds a long time since we met — 
fifteen years, I doubt, sir Oliver, and many a cross 
accident in the time. 

Sir Oliv, Ay, I have had my share. But, what ! 
I find you are married, hey ? — ^Well, well, it can't 
be helped ; and so— I wish you joy with all my 
heart! 

jSiir Pet. Thank yon, thank you, sir OUver. — 
Yes, I have entered into — the happy state ; — bat 
we'll not talk of that now. 

Sir Oliv. True, true, sir Peter; old friends 
should not begin on grievances at first meeting. — 
No, no, no. — 

Row. {Aside to Sir Oliver.] Take care, pray, 
sir. — 

Sir Oliv, Well, so one of my nephews is a wild 
fellow, hey ? 

Sir Pet. Wild !— ah ! my old friend, I grieve 
for your disappointment there ; he's a lost young 
man, indeed. However, his brother will make 
you amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
should be : everybody in the world speaks well of 
him. 

Sir Oliv. I am sorry to hear it ; he has too 
good a character to be an honest fellow. Every- 
body speaks well of him ! — Paha ! then he has 
bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the honest 
dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir Pet, What, sir Oliver I do you blame him 
for not making enemies ? 

Sir Oliv, Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve 
them. 

Sir Pet. Well, well — you'll be convinced when 
you know him. 'Tis edification to hear him con- 
verse ; he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sir Oliv, Oh, plague of his sentiments ! If he 
salutes me with a scrap of morality in his month, 
I shall be sick directly. — ^But, however, don't mis- 
take me, sir Peter ; I don't mean to defend Charles's 
errors : but before I form my judgment of either 
of them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts ; 
and my friend Rowley and I have planned some- 
thing for the purpose. 

Row. And sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 

Sir Pet, Oh, my life on Joseph's honour ! 

Sir Oliv. Well — come, give us a bottle of good 
wine, and we'll drink the lads' health, and tell you 
our scheme. 

Sir Pet. Aliens, then ! 

Sir Oliv. And don't, sir Peter, be so severe 
against your old friend's son. Odds my life ! I 
am not sorry that he has run out of the course a 
little : for my part, I hate to see prudence clinging 
to the green suckers of youth ; 'tis like ivy round a 
sapling, and spoils the groirth of the tree. IBxeunt. 
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SCENE L—A Room in Sir F«teb Teazle's 

House. 

filter Sir PjnvR Txazlk, Sir Ouysr Subfacs, and 

ROflTLXY. 

SWPet, Well, then, we will aae this fellow first, 
and have our wine afterwards : — but how is this, 
master Rowley? 1 don't see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Rot0. Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, who I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to them by their 
mother. He was a merchant in Dublin, bat has 
been mined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. 
I He has applied, by letter, to Mr. Surface and 
Charles : ft^m the former he has received nothing 
but evasive promises of future service, while Charles 
has done all that his extravagance has left him 
power to do ; and he is, at this time, endeavouring 
to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the 
midst of his own distresses, I know he intends for 
the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir Oliv. Ah ! he is my brother's son. 

Sir Pel. Well, but how is sir Oliver personally 
to — 

Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his 
brother, that Stanley has obtained permission to 
apply personally to his firiends, and as they have 
neither of them ever seen him, let sir Oliver assume 
his character, and he will have a fair opportunity 
of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dis- 
positions ; and believe me, sir, you will find in the 
youngest brother, one who, in the midst of folly 
and dissipation, has still, as our immortal bard 
expresses it, 

" a heart to pity, and a hand. 
Open as day, for melting charity." 

Sir Pet, Psha! what signifies his having an 
open hand or purse either, when he has nothing 
left to give ? Well, well, make the trial, if you 
please. — But where is the fellow whom you brought 
for sir Oliver to examine, relative to Charles's 
affairs? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. — This, sir Oliver, 
is a friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, has done 
everything .in his power to bring your nephew to a 
proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir Pet. Pray let us have him in. 

Row, Desire Mr. Moses to vralk up stairs. 

ICalit to Servant. 

Sir Pet. But, pray, why should you suppose he 
will speak the truth ? 

Row, Oh ! I have convinced him that he has 
Ao chance of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles, bat through the bounty of sir Oliver, 
who he knows is arrived ; so that you may depend 
on his fidelity to his own interests. I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I 
have detected in a matter little short of forgery, 
and shall speedily produce him to remove some of 
your prejudices. 

Sir Pet. I have heard too much on that subject. 

Row. Here comes the honest Israelite. — 



Enter Mosbb. 



— ^This is sir Oliver. 

Sir OlUf. Sir, I understand you have lately had 
great dealings with my nephew Charles. 

Mo». Yes, sir Oliver, I have done all I could 
for him : but he was ruined before he came to me 
for assistance. 

Sir Oliv. That was unlucky, truly ; for you have 
had no opportunity of showing your talents. 

Mos. None at all; I hadnt the pleasure of 
knovring his distresses till he was some thousands 
worse than nothing. 

iS^tr Oliv. Unfortunate, indeed ! — But I suppose 
you have done all in your power for him, honest 
Moses ? 

Mos. Yes, he knows that This very evening I 
was to have brought him a gentleman from the city, 
who does not Imow him, and will, I believe, ad- 
vance him some money. 

Sir Pet. What, one Charles has never had money 
from before ? 

Mos. Yes, Mr. Premium, of Crutehed Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir Pet. Egad, sir Oliver, a thought strikes me ! 
— Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Mos. Not at alL 

Sir Pet. Now then, sir Oliver, you may have a 
better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by 
an old romancing tale of a poor relation : go with 
my friend Moses, and represent Premium, and 
then, m answer for it, you'll see your nephew in 
all his glory. 

Sir Oliv. Egad, I like this idea better than the 
other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old 
Stanley. 

Sir Pet. True — so you may. 

Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure. — However, Moses, you 
understand sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 

Mos, You may depend upon me. — ^This is near 
the time I was to have gone. 

Sir Oliv. Vl\ accompany you as soon as you 
please, Moses. — But bold ! I have forgot one thing 
— how the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew ? 

Mos. There's no need — the principal is Christian. 

Sir Oliv. Is he? Tm very sorry to hear it. 
But then again, an't I rather too smartly dressed 
to look like a money-lender ? 

Sir Pet. Not at all ; 'twould not be out of cha- 
racter, if you went in your own carriage. — Would 
it, Moses ? 

Mos, Not in the least. 

Sir Oliv. Well, but how must I talk ? there's 
certainly some cant of usury and mode of treating 
that I ought to know. 

Sir Pet. Oh, there's not much to learn. The 
great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands. — Hey, Moses ? 

Mos, Yes, that's a very great point. 

Sir Oliv. I'll answer for't I'll not be wanting in 
that. I'll apk him eight or ten per cent, on the 
loan, at least. 

Mos. If you ask him no more than that, you'll 
be discovered immediately. 
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Sir Oliv, Hey ! what^the plague ! how much 
then? 

Mos, That depends upon the circumstances. If 
he appears not very anxious for the supply, you 
should require only forty or fifty per cent. ; but if 
you find him in great distress, and want the 
moneys very bad, you may ask double. 

Sir Pet. A good honest trade you're learning, 
sir Oliver ! 

Sir Oliv, Truly, I think so — and not unprofit- 
able. 

Mos, Then, you know, you haven't the moneys 
yourself, but are forced to borrow them for him of 
an old friend. 

Sir OHv. Oh ! I borrow it of a friend, do I ? 

Moa. And your friend is an unconscionable 
dog : but yon can't help that. 

Sir OHv, My friend an unconscionable dog ? 

Mos. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys 
by him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir OHv, He is forced to sell stock at a great 
loss, is he ? Well, that's very kind of him. 

Sir Pet, rfaith, sir Oliver— Mr. Premium, I 
mean, you'll soon be master of the trade. — But, 
Moses ! would not you have him run out a little 
against the annuity bill ? That would be in cha- 
racter, I should think. 

Mo8, Very much. 

Row, And lament that a young man now must 
be at years of discretion before he is suffered to 
ruin himself? 

Mos, Ay, great pity I 

Sir Pet, And abuse the public for allowing 
merit to an act whose only object is to snatch mis- 
fortune and imprudence from the rapacious gripe 
of usury, and give the minor a chance of inherit* 
ing his estate without being undone by coming 
into possession. 

Sir OHv, So, so^Moses shall give me farther 
instructions as we go together. 

Sir Pet, Yon will not have much time, for 
your nephew lives hard by. * 

Sir OHv. Oh, never fear ! my tutor appears so 
able, that though Charles lived in the next street, 
it must be my own fault if I am not a complete 
rogue before I turn the comer. ^Exit with Mosks. 

Sir Pet, So, now, I think sir Oliver will be 
convinced: you are partial, Rowley, and would 
have prepared Charles for the other plot. 

Rwo. No, upon my word, sir Peter. 

iS^tr Pet. Well, go bring me this Snake, and I'll 
hear what he has to say presently. — I see Maria, 
and want to speak with her. — [Exit Rowlbt.] I 
should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of 
lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have 
never yet opened my mind on this subject to my 
friend Joseph — I am determined I will do it — he 
will give me his opinion sincerely. 

Enter Maria. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 

Mar, No, sir ; he was engaged. 

Sir Pet, Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the 
more you converse with that amiable young man, 
what return his partiality for you deserves ? 

Mar. Indeed, sir Peter, your frequent importu- 
nity on this subject distresses me extremely — you 
compel me to declare, that I know no man who 
has ever paid me a particular attention, whom I 
would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 



Sir Peter. So— here's perverseness ! — No, no, 
Maria, 'tis Charles only whom you would prefer. 
'TIS evident hb vices and follies have won your 
heart. 

Mar. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him : I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot 
think it culpable, if, white my understanding i 
severely condemns his vices, my heart suggests ' 
some pity for his distresses. 1 

Sir Pet. Weil, well, pity him as much as you 
please ; but give your heart and hand to a wor- 
thier object. 

Mar, Never to his brother I 

Sir Pet. Go— Perverse and obstinate! But 
take care, madam ; you have never yet known what 
the authority of a guardian is : don't compel me 
to inform you of it. 

Mar, I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. 'Tis true, by my fether's will, I am for a 
short period bound to regard you as his substitute ; 
but must cease to think you so, when you would 
compel me to be miserable. [Exit. 

Sir Pet. Was ever man so crossed as I am ? 
everything conspiring to fret me ! I had not been 
involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her 
father, a hale and a hearty man, cUed, on purpose, 
I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the 
care of his daughter. — But here comes my help- 
mate ! She appears in great good-humour. How 
happy I should be if I could tease her into loving 
me, though but a little ! 

EnUr Lady Tkasls. 

Lady Teax, Lud ! sir Peter, I hope yon 
haven't been quarrelling with Maria ? It is not 
using me well to be ill-humoured when I am not by. 

Sir Pet, Ah ! lady Teazle, you might have the 
powe; to make me good-humoured at all times. 

Lady TeaM. I am sure I wish I had ; for I 
want you to be in a charming sweet temper at this 
moment. Do be good-humoured now, and let me 
have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir Pet. Two hundred pounds I what, an't I 
to be in a good humour without paying for it ! But 
speak to me thus, and i'faith there's nothing I 
could refuse you. You shall have it ; but seal me 
a bond for the repayment. 

Lady Teaz. O no — there — my note of hand 
will do as well. IQffaring her kand. 

Sir Pet. And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settlement. I 
mean shortly to surprise you : — ^but shall we 
always live thus; hey ? 

Lady Teax. If you please. I'm sure 1 don't 
care how soon we leave off quarrelling, provided 
you'll own you were tired first. 

iSitr Pet. Well — ^then let our future contest be, 
who shall be most obliging. 

Ltuiy Teax. I assure you, sir Peter, good-nature 
becomes yon. You look now as you did before we 
were married, when you used to walk with me 
under the elms, and tell me stories of what a gal- 
lant you were in your youth, and chuck me under 
the chin, you would ; and ask me if I thought I 
could love an old fellow, who would deny me 
nothing — didn't you ? 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and 
attentive— 
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Ladff Teaz, Ay — so I was, and would always 
take jrour part, when my acquaintaDoe naed to 
abnae yon, and tnm yon into ridicnle. 

iS^tr Pet. Indeed ! 

Lady Teaz, Ay, and when my cousin Sophy 
has called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who 
might be my fother, I have always defended you, 
and said, I didn't think you so ugly by any means, 
and I dflured say you'd make a very good sort of a 
husband. 

Sir Pet, And you prophesied right ; and we 
shall now be the happiest couple— 

Lady Teasi. And never differ again ? 

Sir Pet. No, never I — though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear i>dy Teazle, you must watch your 
temper very seriously : for in all our little quar- 
rels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you always 
began first. 

Ladff Team. I beg your pardon, my dear sir 
Peter : indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Pet. Now see, my angel ! take care — con- 
tradicting isn't the way to keep friends. 

Lady Team. Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir Pet, There, now ! you — you are going on. 
You don't perceive, my life, that you are just doing 
the very thing whidi you know always makes me 
angry. 

Lady Teaz. "Say, you know if you will be angry 
without any reason, my dear — 

Sir Pet. There! now you want to quarrel 
again. 

Lady Team. No, I'm sure I don't : — but if you 
will be 80 peevish — 

Sir Pet. There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady TeoM. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing 
— but there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam : the fault's in your 
own temper. 

Lady Teax. Ay, you are just what my cousin 
Sophy said you would be. 

Sir Pet. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, imper- 
tinent gipsy. 

Lady Teas. You are a great bear, I'm sure, to 
abuse my relations. 

Sir Pet. Now may all the plagues of marriage 
be doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with 
you any more ! 

Lady Teaz. So much the better. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam : 'tis evident yon never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry 
you — a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 
the honest 'squires in the neighbourhood I 

Lady Teaz. And I am sure I was a fool to 
marry yon — an old dangling bachelor, who was 
single at fifty, only because he never could meet 
with any one who would have him. 

Sir Pet. Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased 
enough to listen to me : you never had such an 
offer before. 

Lady Teaz. No ! didn't I refuse sir Tivy Terrier, 
who everybody said would have been a better 
match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and 
be has broke his neck since we have been married. 

Sir Pet. I have done with you, madam 1 You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful — ^but there's an end of 
everything. 1 believe you capable of everything 
that is had. Yes, madam, I now believe the reports 
relative to you and Charles, madam. Yes, madam, 
you and Charles are, not without grounds^- 



Lady Teaz. Take care, sir Peter 1 you had 
better not insinuate any such thing I I'll not be 
suspected without cause, 1 promise you. 

Sir Pet. Very well, madam ! very well ! A 
separate maintenance as soon as you please. Yes, 
madam, or a divorce ! I'll make an example of 
myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. Let us 
separate, madam. 

Lady Teaz, Agreed ! agreed ! And now, my 
dear sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest couple, and never differ again, you 
know : ha 1 ha I ha ! Well, you are going to be in 
a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt you — 
so, bye I bye ! lExU, 

Sir Pet. Plagues and tortures ! can*t I make her 
angry either ! Oh, I am the most miserable fellow! 
But I'll not bear her presuming to keep her tem- 
per : no ! she may break my heart, but she shan't 
keep her temper. lExit. 



SCENE II. — A Room in Charles Surface's 

House. 

Enter Tbip, 3Io8SS, and Sir Outkb, Sitrfacs. 

Trip, Here, master Moses ! if you'll stay a 
moment, I'll try whether — what's the gentleman*s 
name ? 

Sir Oliv. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 

[,Aiide to MosBS. 

Mos, Mr. Premium. 

Trip. Premium — very well. lExiU taking tnuff. 

Sir Oliv. To judge by the servants, one wouldn't 
believe the master was ruined. But what ! — sure, 
this was my brother's house ? 

Mo8. Yes, sir ; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. 
Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c., just as 
the old gentleman left it Sir Peter thought it a 
piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir Oliv. In my mind, the other^s economy in 
selling it to him was more reprehensible by half. 

Re-<nter Tmp. 

Trip. My master says you must wait, gentle- 
men: be has company, and can't speak with you 
yet. 

Sir Oliv. If he knew who it was wanted to see 
him, perhaps he would not send such a message ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir ; he knows you are here — 
I did not forget little Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir Oliv, Very well ; and I pray, sir, what may 
be your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Sir Oliv. Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have a plea- 
sant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Trip, Why, yes — here are three or four of us 
pass our time agreeably enough; but then our 
wages are sometimes a little in arrear — and not 
very great either — but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets. 

Sir Oliv. Bags and bouquets ! halters and bas- 
tinadoes ! iAtid€, 

Trip. And a propot, Moses — ^have you been able 
to get me that little bill discounted ? 

Sir Oliv, Wants to raise money too ! — merey 
on me ! Has his distresses too, I warrant, like a 
lord, and affects creditors and duns. iAride, 

Mos. 'Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip. Good lack, you surprise me ! My friend 
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Brash has indoraed it, and I thought when he 
pat his name at the back of a bill 'twas the same 
as cash. 

Mm, No, 'twouldn't do. 

Trip* A small sum — bnt twenty pounds. 
Hark'ee, Moses, do you think you couldn't get it 
me by way of annuity t 

Sir Oliv. An annuity ! ha ! ha ! a footman raise 
money by way of annuity ! Well done, luxury, 
egad ! [Aride. 

Mo8. Well, but you must insnre your place. 

Trip. Ob, with all my heart ! I'll insure my 
place, and my life too, if you please. 

Sir Oliv. It's more than I would your neck. 

iAtide. 

Mo8. But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master's 
wardrobe has dropped lately ; but I could give you 
a mortgage on some of his winter clothes, with 
equity of redemption before November — or you 
shall have the reversion of the French velvet, or a 
post-obit on the blue and silver : — these, I should 
think, Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, as a 
collateral security — hey, my little fellow ? 

Mos. Well, well. [BeW Hngt. 

Trip, Egad, I heard the bell I I believe, gen- 
tlemen, I can now introduce you. — Don't forget 
the annuity, little Moses ! — This way, gentlemen. 
— I'll insure my place, you know. 

Sir Oliv. I Aside.} If the man be a shadow of 
the master, this is the temple of dissipation indeed! 

lExeunt. 



SCENE III. — Another Room in the same, 

Cbablkb SuRrAcs, Sir Harry Bumpkb, Carbuess, and 
Gentlemen, discovered drinking. 

Chas, Surf, 'Fore heaven, 'tis true ! — there's 
the great degeneracy of the age. Many of our ac- 
quaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness ; but, 
plague on't, they won't drink. 

Care, It is so indeed, Charles ! they give into 
all the substantial luxuries of the table, and abstain 
from nothing but wine and wit. Oh, certainly 
society suffers by it intolerably ! for now, instead 
of the social spirit of raillery that used to mantle 
over a glass of bright burgundy, their conversation 
is become just like the Spa water they drink, which 
has all the pertness and flatulence of champagne, 
without the spirit or flavour. - 

1 Gent, But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine ? 

Care, Trae : there's 'sir Harry diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Chas, Surf, Then he'U have the worst of it. 
What ! yoii wouldn't train a horse for the course 
by keeping him from corn ? For my part, egad, 
I am never so successful as when I am a little 
merry : let me throw on a bottle of champagne, and 
I never lose — at least I never feel my losses, which 
is exactly the same thing. 

2 Geni. Ay, that I believe. 

Chas, Surf, And then, what man can pretend 
to be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? 
Tis the test |by which the lover knows his own 
heart. Fill a doxen bumpers to a dozen beauties, 
and she that floats atop is the maid that has be- 
witched you. 



Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give 
us your real favourite. 

Chas. Surf. Why, I have withheld her only in 
compassion to you. If I toast her, yon must give 
a round of her peers, which is impossible— on 
earth. 

^are. Oh ! then we'll And some canonised ves- 
tals or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant ! 

Chas, Surf. Here then, bumpers, you rogues ! 
bumpers 1 Maria ! Maria I — 

Sir Har. Maria who ? 

Chas. Surf. Oh, damn the surname I^-'tis too 
formal to be registered in Love's calendar. — But 
now, sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty su- 
perlative. 

Care. Nay, never study, sir Harry : we'll stand 
to the toast, though your mistress should want an 
eye, and you know you have a song will excuse you. 

Sir Har, Egad, so I have ! and I'll give him 
the song instead of the lady. [5ifi^«. 

Here's to the maiden of baahful fifteen ; 

Hero's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the fiaunting extravagant qnean. 

And hwe's to the housewife that's thrifty. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass,— 
Drink to the lass, 
111 warrant she'll prove an exouse for the slass. 

Here's to the charmer whose dimples we price ; 

Now to the maid who has none, sir : 
Here's to the girl with a pair of bine eyes. 

And here's to the nymph with but one, sir. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &o. 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that's as brown as a berry : 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe. 

And now to the girl that is mury. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

For let 'em be clnmsy, or let 'em be slim. 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim. 
And let us e'en toast them together. 

Chonu. Let the toast pass, &c. 
All, Bravo ! bravo 1 

Enter Trip, and whispers CHaRi.as SuarAca. 

Chas, Surf, Gentlemen, you must excuse me a 
little. — Careless, take the chair, will you ? 

Care, Nay, prithee, Charles, what now ? This 
IS one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, has 
dropped in by chance ? 

Chas, Surf. No, faith 1 To tell you the truth, 
'tis a Jew and a broker, who are come by appoint- 
ment. 

Care, O damn it ! let*s have the Jew in. 

1 Gent. Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

2 Gent. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 
Chas. Surf. Egad, with all my heart l^Trip, 

bid the gentlemen walk in.— [J? jt/Taip.] Though 
there's one of them a stranger, I can tell yon. 

Care. Charles, let us give them some generous 
burgundy, and perhaps they'll grow conscientious. 

Chas, Surf. Oh, hang 'em, no ! wine does but 
draw forth a man's natural qualities ; and to make 
them drink would only be to whet their knavery. 

Re-enter Trip, with Sir Ouvca Burfacb and Mosss. 

Chas. Surf. So, honest Moses, walk 
in, pray, Mr. Premium. — ^That's the gentli 
name, isn't it, Moses 
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Mo», Yes, sir. 

Chat. Surf. Set chairs, Trip.— Sit down, Mr. 
Premium. — Glasses, Trip. — [Trip give» chain 
andglassett and eaUJ] Sit dowD, Moses. — Come, 
Mr. Fremiam, I'll give you a sentiment; here's 
Success to usury ! — Moses, fill the gentleman a 
bumper. 

Mas. Success to usury] [DHnks. 

Care, Right, Moses — usury is prudence and 
industry, and deserves to succeed. 

iS^tr O/tv. Then here's — all the success it 
deserves ! IDrinkt. 

Care. No, no, that won't do ! Mr. Premium, 
you have demurred at the toast, and must drink it 
in a pint bumper. 

1 Geni. A pint bumper, at least. 

Mos. O pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium's a 
gentleman. 

Care» And therefore loves good wine. 

2 Gent. Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny^ 
and a high contempt for the chair. 

Care, Here, now for't ! I'll see justice done, to 
the last drop of my bottle. 

Sir Oliv. Nay, pray, gentlemen — I did not 
expect this usage. 

Chas, Surf. No, hang it, you shan*t ; Mr. Pre- 
mium's a stranger. 

Sir Oliv. Odd ! I wish I was well out of their 
company. iAHde. 

Care, Plague on 'em then ! if they don't drink, 
well not sit down with them. — Come, Harry, the 
dice are in the next room. — Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the 
gentlemen ? 

Chas. Surf. I will 1 1 will V— [Exeunt Sir Harry 
BuMPBR and Gentlemen ; Cabbless foUomng.'\ 
Careless ! 

Care. [Returning.'] WtMX 

Chas, Surf Perhaps I may want you. 

Care, Oh, you know I am always ready : word, 
note, or bond, *ti8 all the same to me. lExit. 

Mos. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of 
the strictest honour and secrecy ; and always per- 
forms what he undertakes. — Mr. Premium, this is — 

Chas. Surf Psha I have done. — Sir, my friend 
Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression : he'll be an hour giving us our titles. 
Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is this : 
I am an extravagant young fellow who wants to 
borrow money ; you I take to be a prudent old 
fellow, who have got money to lend. I am block- 
head enough to give fifty per cent, sooner than not 
have it ; and you, I presume, are rogue enough to 
take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, you 
see we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without further ceremony. 

Sir Oliv. Exceeding frank, upon my word. — I 
see, sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Chas, Surf. Oh, no, sir ! plain-dealing in busi- 
ness I always think best. 

Sir Oliv. Sir, I like you the better for it — 
However, you are mistaken in one thing ; I have 
no money to lend, but I believe 1 could procure 
some of a friend ; but then he's an unconscionable 
dog. — Isn't he, Moses ? 

Mas. But you can't help that. 

Sir Oliv. And must sell stock to accommodate 
you. — Mustn't he, Moses ? 

Mos. Yes, indeed ! — You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie I 



Chas. Surf. Right. People that speak truth 
generally do. — But these are trifles, Mr. Premium. 
What 1 I know money isn't to be bought without 
paying for't ! 

Sir Oliv, Well, but what security could you 
give ? You have no land, I suppose ? 

Chas. Surf. Not a mole-hiU, nor a twig, but 
what's in the bough -pots out of the window I 

Sir Olio. Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Chas. Surf. Nothing but live stock — and that's 
only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. 
Premium, are you acquainted at all with any of my 
connexions ? 

Sir Oliv, Why, to say truth, I am. 

Chas. Surf, Then you must know that I have a 
devilish rich uncle in the East Indies, sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expec- 
tations? 

Sir Oliv. That you have a wealthy uncle I have 
heard ; but how your expectations will turn out, is 
more, I believe, than you can tell. 

Cfias. Surf. O no ! — there can be no doubt 
They tell me I'm a prodigious favourite, and that 
he talks of leaving me everything. 

iS^tr Oliv. Indeed I this is the first I've heard 
of it 

Chas. Surf. Yes, yes, 'tis just so. — Moses knows 
'tis true ; don't you, Moses ? 

Mos. O yes 1 I'll swear to't. 

Sir Oliv. Egad, they'll persuade me presently 
I'm at Bengal. lAtide. 

Chas. Surf. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if 
it's agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver's 
life : though at the same time the old fellow has 
been so liberal to me, that I give you my word, I 
should be very sorry to hear that anything had hap- 
pened to him. 

Sir Oliv. Not more than I should, I assure you. 
But the bond you mention happens to be just the 
worst security you could offer me — ^for I might live 
to a hundred, and never see the principal. 

Chas. Surf. O yes, you would ! the moment sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for 
the money. 

Sir Oliv. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Chas. Surf. What ! I suppose you're afi^aid that 
sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

iSitr Oliv. No, indeed, I am not ; though I have 
heard he is as hale and healthy as any man of his 
years in Christendom. 

Chas. Surf There again, now, you are misin- 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him consi- 
derably, poor uncle Oliver 1 Yes, yes, he breaks 
apace, I'm told — and is so much altered lately that 
his nearest relations don't know him. 

Sir Oliv. No ! ha J ha ! ha I so much altered 
lately that his nearest relations don't know him 1 
ha ! ha I ha ! egad — ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Chas, Surf. Ha ! ha ! — you're glad to hear that, 
little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv. No, no, I'm not 

Chas. Surf, Yes, yes, you are — ^ha ! ha ! ha I — 
you know that mends your chance. 

Sir Oliv, But I'm told sir Oliver is coming 
over ; nay, some say he is actually arrived. 

Chas. Surf. Psha ! sure I must know better than 
you whether he's come or not. No, no, rely on't 
he's at thismomentat Calcutta.— Isn't he, Moses ? 

Mas* O yes, certainly. 




Sir Oliv. Very true, as you say, yoa mast know 
better than I, though I have it from pretty good 
authority. — Haven't I, Moses ? 

Mos. Yes, most undoubted I 

Sir OHv. But, sir, as I understand you want a 
few hundreds immediately, is there nothing you 
could dispose of ? 

Chas, Surf, How do you mean ? 

Sir Olir. For instance, now, I have heard that 
your father left behind him a great quantity of 
massy old plate. 

Chas. Surf, O Lud ! that's gone long ago. — 
Moses can tell you how better than I can. 

Sir Oliv. lAsidc'i Good Uck ! all the family 
race-cups and corporation -bowls! — I Aloud,"] Then 
it was also supposed that his library was one of the 
most valuable and compact — 

Chat, Surf, Yes, yes, so it was ; — vastly too 
much so for a private gentleman. For my part, I 
was always of a communicative disposition, so I 
thought it a shame to keep so much knowledge to 
myself. 

Sir Oliv, [Aside,"] Mercy upon me ! learning 
that had run in the family like an heir-loomJ — 
[Aloud,'] Pray, what are become of the books ? 

Chas, Surf, You must inquire of the auctioneer, 
master Premium, for I don t believe even Moses 
can direct you. 

Mos, I know nothing of books. 

Sir Oliv. So, so, nothing of the family property 
left, I suppose ? 

Chcu, Surf. Not much, indeed ; unless you have 
a mind to the family-pictures. I have got a room 
full of ancestors above ; and if you have a taste for 
paintings, egad, you shall have 'em a bargain ! 

Sir Oliv, Hey! what the devil! sure, you 
wouldn't sell your forefathers, would you ? 

Chas, Surf. Every man of them, to the best 
bidder. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I,— A Picture Room in Charles 
Surface's House. 

Enter Chablss SoBrAca, Sir Ouvsr Bcrfacs, Mobws, and 

Chas, Surf, Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in ; 
— ^here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to 
the Conquest. 

Sir OUv. And, in my opinion, a goodly col- 
lection. 

Chas. Surf, Ay, ay, these are done in the true 
spirit of portrait painting ; — ^no vohntiere grace 
and expression. Not like the works of your modem 
Raphaels, who give you the strongest resemblance, 
yet contrives to make your portrait independent of 
you ; so that you may sink the original and not 
hurt the picture. No, no ; the merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness—all stiff and awkward as 
the originals, and like nothing in human nature 
besides. 

Sir Oliv. Ah ! we shall never see such figures 
of men again. 

Chas, Surf. I hope not. — Well, you see, master 
Premium, what a domestic character I am ; here I 



Sir Oliv. What ! your great uncles and aunts ? 

Chas. Surf, Ay, and my great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 

Sir Oliv. [Aside.'] Now I give him up! — 
[Aloud."] What the plague, have you no bowels 
for your own kindred ? Odd's life ! do you take 
me for Shylock in the play, that you would raise 
money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Chas. Surf. Nay, my little broker, don't be 
angry : what need you care, if you have your 
money's worth ? 

Sir Oliv. Well, I'll be the purchaser : I think 
I can dispose of the family canvas.— [Aside,^ Oh, 
I'll never forgive him this ! never ! 

He-enter CjjuuMaa, 

Care, Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 

Chas. Surf. I can't come yet. — I'faith, we are 
going to have a sale above stairs; here's little 
Premium wiU buy all my ancestors 1 

Care. Oh, bum your ancestors ! 

Chas. Surf. No, he may do that afterwards, 
if he pleases. — Stay, Careless, we want yon: 
egad, you shall be auctioneer — so come along with 
us. 

Care. Oh, have with you, if that's the case. — 
Handle a hammer as well as a dice-box ! 

Sir Oliv, Oh, the profligates ! [Atide, 

Chas. Surf. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, i 
if we want one. — Gad's life, little Premium, yoa 
don't seem to like the business ? 

Sir Oliv, O yes, I do, vastly !— Ha ! ha I ha I 
yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one's 
family by auction — ha ! ha 1 — [Aside.} Oh, the 
prodigal ! 

Chas, Surf, To be sure ! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get assistance, 
if he can't make free with his own relations ? 

lEjcetatL ' 



sit of an evening surrounded by my &mtly. — But, 
come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer ; here*8 
an old gouty chair of my father's will answer the 
purpose. 

Care. Ay, ay, this will do. — ^But, Charies, I 
haven't a hammer ; and what's an auctioneer with- 
out his hammer ? 

Chas. Surf. Egad, that's tme. — ^Whatparchment 
have we here ? — Oh, our genealogy in full. — Here, 
Careless ; you shall have no common bit of rnaho* 
gany, here s the fiimily tree for you, yon rogue ! 
This shall be your hammer, and now you may 
knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir Oliv. What an unnatural rogue! — an ex 
post facto parricide ! iAtitU^ 

Care, Yes, yes, here's a bit of your generation 
indeed ; — ^faith, Charies, this is the most convenient 
thing you could have found for the business, for 
'twill serve not only as a hammer, but a catalogue 
into the bargain. — Come, b^in— A-going, a-goin^, 
a-going ! 

Chas, Surf, Bravo, Careless!— Well, here's my 
great-uncle, sir Richard Raveline, a marvelloua 
good general in his day, I assuie you. He served 
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in all the duke of Marlborough's wartt and got 
that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaqaet. 
What lay you, Mr. Premiam ? Look at him— 
there's a hero ! not cut out of his feathers, as 
your modem clipped captains are, but enveloped 
in wig and regimentals, as a general should be. — 
What do you bid ? 

Mot. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

ChoM, Surf. Why, then, he shall have him for 
ten pounds, and Tm sure that's not dear for a 
staff'Offioer. 

Sir Oliv» [Aside,] Heaven deliver me ! his 
famous uncle Richard for ten pounds ! — [Ahttd.] 
Well, sir, I take him at that. 

C/uif. Surf. Careless, knock down my uncle 
Richard. — Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my 
great-aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, thought to 
be in his best manner, and a very formidable like- 
ness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding 
her flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten 
— the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir Olw. [Ande.^ Ah ! poor Deborah ! a 
woman who set such a value on herself ! — [Aloud.] 
Five pounds ten — she's mine. 

ChoM, Surf. Knock down my aunt Deborah 1 — 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins of 
theirs.— You see, Moses, these pictures were done 
some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the 
ladies their own hair. 

Sir Oliv. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to 
have been a little lower in those days. 

Chas. Surf, Well, take that couple for the same. 

ilfot. 'Tis good bargain. 

Chat, Surf. Careless ! — ^This, now, is a grand- 
father of my mother's, a learned judge, well known 
on the western circuit — ^What do you rate him at, 
Moses? 

Mot. Pour guineas. 
* Chat. Surf. Four guineas! Gad's life, you 
don't bid me the price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, 
you hare more respect for the woolsack ; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir Oliv. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 

Chat. Surf. And there are two brothers of his, 
WHliam and Walter Blunt, esquires, both members 
of parliament, and noted speakers, and what's very 
extraordinary, I believe, this is the first time they 
were ever bought or sold. 

Sir Oliv. That is very extraordinary, indeed! 
I'll take them at your own price, for the honour of 
parliament. 

Care, Well sud, little Premium ! I'll knock 
them down at forty. 

Chat. Surf. Here's a jolly fellow — I don't know 
what relation, but he was mayor of Manchester : 
take him at eight pounds. 

iS'tr Oliv. No, no ; six wiQ do for the mayor. 

Chat. Surf. Come, make it guineas, and I'll 
throw yon the two aldermen there into the bar- 
gain. 

Sir Oliv. They're mine. 

Chat. Surf. Careless, knock down the mayor 
and aldermen. — But, plague on't ! we shall be all 
day retailing in this manner ; do let us deal whole- 
sale : what say you, little Premium ? Give us three 
hundred pounds for the rest of the family in the 
lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir OUv. Well, well, anything to accommodate 



you ;— they are mine. But there is one portrait 
which yon have always passed over. 

Care. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee ? 

Sir Oliv, Yes, sir, I mean that ; though I don't 
think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Chat. Surf What, that ?— Oh ! that*s my uncle 
Oliver ; 'twas done before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is 
as stem a looking rogue as ever I saw ; an unfor- 
giving eye, and a damned disinheriting countenance ! 
an inveterate knave, depend on't. — Don't you think 
so, little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv. Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it 
is as honest a looking face as any in the room, dead 
or alive. — ^Bot I suppose uncle Oliver goes with 
the rest of the lumber? 

Chat. Surf No, bang it ! I'll not part with 
poor NoU. llie old fellow has been very good to 
me, and, egad, I'll keep his picture while I've a 
room to put it in. 

Sir Oliv. [Atide.] The rogue's my nephew 
after all ! — [Aloud."] But, sir, I have somehow 
taken a fancy to that picture. 

Chat. Surf. I'm sorry for*t, for you certainly 
will not have it. — Oons, haven't you got enough 
of them ? 

Sir Oliv. [AtideS\ I forgive him everything! 

[AUmd,] But, sir, when I take a whim in my head 
I don't value money. I'll give you as much for 
that as for all the rest. 

Chiu. Surf. Don't tease me, master broker ; I 
tell you ril not part with it, and there's an end of 
it. 

Sir Oliv. [A tide.] How like his lather the dog 
is \—[Aloud.'\ WeU, weU, I have done.— [^*ufe.] 
I did not perceive it before, but I think I never 
saw such a striking resemblance. — [Ahud.} Here 
is a draught for your sum. 

Chat. Surf Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds ! 

Sir Oliv. You will not let sir Oliver go I 

Chat. Surf Zounds ! no ! I tell you, once more. 

Sir Oliv. Then never mind the cUfference, we'll 
balance that another time. — But give me your 
hand on the bargain ; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. — 
Come, Moses. 

Chat. Surf. Egad, this is a whimsical old fel- 
low ! — But hark'ee. Premium, you'll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir Oliv. Yes, yes, I'U send for them in a day or 
two. 

Chat. Surf. But, hold ; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for, I assure you, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Oliv. I wiU, I will— for aU but OUver. 

Chat. Surf. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oliv. You're fixed on that ? 

Chat. Surf. Peremptorily. 

Sir Oliv. [Atide.] A dear extravagant rogue ! — 
[Aloud.] Good day! — Come, Moses. — [Atide.] 
Let me hear now who calls him profligate I 

lExit with Moam 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort 
I ever saw ! 

Chat. Surf. Egad, he's the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how Moses got acquainted with 
so honest a fellow. — Hal here's Rowley. — Do, 
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Careless, say I'll join the company in a few mo- 
ments. 

Care. I will— bnt don't let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense ; for tradesmen, 
Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Chas. Surf. Very true, and paying them is only 
encouraging them. 

Care. Nothing else. 

Chas. Surf. Ay, ay, never fear. — [Exit Ca&b- 
LESS.] So ! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. — 
Let me see — two-thirds of this is mine by 
right, five ^hundred and thirty odd pounds. 'Fore 
Heaven I I find one*s ancestors are more valuable 
relations than I took them for ! — Ladies and gentle- 
men, your most obedient and very grateful servant 

IBcw* eeremoniauslif to thepUtwu. 

Enter Rowlby. 

Ha ! old Rowley ! egad, you are just come in time 
to take leave of your old acquaintance. 

Row, Yes, I heard they were a-going. But I 
wonder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. 

Chas. Surf. Why, there's the point ! my dis- 
tresses are so many, that I can't afford to part with 
my spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in 
good time. However, I suppose you are surprised 
that I am not more sorrowful at parting with so 
many near relations ; to be sure 'tis very affecting : 
but you see they never move a muscle, so why 
should I ? 

Row. There's no making you serious a moment. 

Chas. Surf. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, 
my honest Rowley, here, get me this changed 
directly, and take a hundred pounds of it imme- 
diately to old Stanley. 

Row. A hundred pounds ! Consider only — 

Chas. Surf. Gad^s life, don't talk about it ! 
poor Stanley's wants are pressing, and, if you 
don't make haste, we shall have some one call 
that has a better right to the money. 

Row. Ah ! there's the point ! I never will 
cease dunning you with the old proverb 

Chas. Surf. Be just before you*re generous. 
-~Why, so I would if I could ; but Justice is an 
old lame, hobbling beldame, and I can't get her to 
keep pace with Generosity for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour's 
reflection — 

Chas. Surf. Ay, ay, it's all very true ; but, 
hark'ee, Rowley, while I have, by Heaven I'U 
give ; so, damn your economy I and now for 
hazard. [,Exeunt 



SCENE II. — Another room in the same. 
EiUer Sir Ouvsb Subvacb and Mosaa. 

Mos. Well, -sir, I think, as sir Peter said, you 
have seen Mr. Charles in high glory ; 'tis great 
pity he's so extravagant. 

Sir Oliv. True, but he would not sell my picture. 

Mos. And loves wine and women so much. 

Sir Oliv. But he would not sell my picture. 

Mos. And games so deep. 

iSitr Oliv. But he would not sell my picture. — 
Oh, here's Rowley. 



Enter Rowuiv. 

Row. So, sir Oliver, I find you have made a 
purchase— 

Sir Oliv. Yes, yes, our young rake has parted 
with his ancestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to 
redeliver you part of the purchase money — I mean, 
though in your necessitous character of old 
Stanley. 

Mos. Ah ! there is the pity of all ; he is so 
damned charitable. 

Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
hall, who, Tm sure, won't be paid, and this hun- 
dred would satisfy them. 

Sir Oliv. WeU, well, I'll pay his debts, and his 
benevolence too. But now I am no more a broker, 
and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as 
old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet a while ; sir Peter, I know, means 
to call there about this time. 

Enter Trip. 

Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not 

showing you out ; this way — Moses, a word. 

lExit vtith Mocks. 

Sir Oliv. There's a feQow for you ! — ^Would you 
believe it, that pappy intercepted the Jew on our 
coming, and wanted to raise money before he got 
to his master ! 

Row. Indeed f 

Sir Oliv. Yes, they are now planning an annuity 
business. — Ah ! master Rowley, in my days ser- 
vants were content with the follies of their masters, 
when they were worn a little threadbare ; but now, 
they have their vices, like their birthday dothes, 
with the gloss on. IBxeunL 



SCENE III. — A Library in Joseph Surfack's 

House. 

Enter Joseph Surfacs and Servant. 

Jos. Surf. No letter from lady Teazle ? 

Ser. No, sir. 

Jos. Surf. [Aside.'] I am surprised she has not 
sent, if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter 
certainly does not suspect me. Yet I wish I may 
not lose the heiress, through the scrape I have 
drawn myself into with the wife ; however, 
Charles's imprudence and bad character are great 
points in my favour. IKnockinu without. 

Ser, Sir, I believe that must be lady Teazle. 

Jos. Surf. Hold ! — See whether it is or not 
before you go to the door : I have a particular 
message for you if it should be my brother. 

Ser. 'Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner's in the next street. 

Jos. Surf. Stay, stay ; draw that screen before 
the window — that will do; — my opposite neigh- 
bour is a maiden lady of so anxious a temper. — 
[Servant draws the screen^ and ejrt/.] I have a 
difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady Teazle 
has lately suspected my views on Maria ; but she 
must by no means be let into that secret, — at least, 
tiU I have her more in my power. 

Enter Lady Tkazlb. 

Lady Teaz. What, sentiment in soliloquy now t 
Have you been very impatient f O Lad ! don't 
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pretend to look grave. I tow I couldn't come 
before. 

Jo9. Surf. O madam, pnnctoality is a species 
of constancy, a very unfashionable quality in a 
lady. 

Lady Tea», Upon my word, you ought to pity 
me. Do yon know sir Peter is grown so iU- 
natnied to me of late, and so jealous of Charles 
too — that's the best of the story, isn't it ! 

JoM, Surf, I am glad my scandalous friends 
keep that up. lAtidt. 

Ladff TeaM. I am sure I wish he would let 
Maria marry him, and then perhaps he would be 
cooTinoed ; don't you, Mr. Surface ? 

Jot. Surf. [Atide.l Indeed I do not. — {Aloud.'] 
Oh, certainly I do I for then my dear lady Teazle 
would also be convinced how wrong her suspicions 
were of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady Teax. Well, well, I'm inclined to believe 
yon. But isn't it provoking, to have the most 
Ul-natnred things said of one ? And there's my 
friend lady Sneerwell has circulated I don't know 
how many scandalous tales of me, and all without 
any foundation too ; that's what vexes me. 

Job. Surf. Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance — without foundation ; yes, 
yes, there's the mortification, indeed ; for when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, there 
certainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it. 

Ladp Teax. No, to be sure, then I'd forgive 
their malice ; but to attack me, who am really so 
innocenty and who never say an ill-natured thing 
of anybody — that is, of any friend ; and then sir 
Peter too, to have him so peevish, and so sus- 
pidOQSy when I know the integrity of my own 
heart — indeed 'tis monstrous ! 

Jos. Surf. But, my dear lady Teazle, 'tis your 
own ftinit if you suffer it When a husband 
entertains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honour 
of her sex to outwit him. 

Lady Teaa. Indeed ! — So, that if he suspects 
me without cause, it follows, that the best way of 
curing his jealousy is to give him reason for't ? 

Jos. Surf, Undoubtedly — for your husband 
should never be deceived in you : and in that case 
it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his 
dis^mment. 

Lady Teax. To be sure, what you say is very 
reasonable, and when the consciousness of my 
innocence — 

Jos. Surf. Ah, my dear madam, there is the 
greatmistake ! *tis this very conscious innocence that 
b of the greatest prejudice to you. What is it 
makes you negligent of forms, and careless of the 
world's opinion ? why, the consciousness of your 
own innocence. What makes you thoughtless in 
yonr conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little 
imprudences ? why, the consciousness of your own 
innocence. What makes you impatient of sir 
Peter*s temper, and outrageous at his suspicions ? 
why, the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady Teax. 'Tis very true ! 

Jos. Surf. Now, my dear lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a tiifimg faux pas, you can't 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady Teax. Do you think so ? 



Jos. Surf. Oh I I am sure on't ; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once, for — in 
short, your character at present is like a person in 
a pleUiora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady Teax. So, so ; then I perceive your pre- 
scription is, that I must sin in my own defence, 
and part with my virtue to secure my reputation ? 

Jos. Surf. Elxactly so, upon my credit, ma'am. 

Lady Teax. Well, certainly this is the oddest 
doctrine, and the newest receipt for avoiding 
calumny ! 

Jos. Surf An infiJlible one, believe me. Pru- 
dence, like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady Teax. Why, if my understanding were | 
once convinced— , 

Jos. Surf. Oh, certainly, madam, your under- 
standing should be convinced. — Yes, yes — Heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do anything you 
thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honour 
to desire it. 

Lady Teax, Don't yon think we may as well 
leave honour out of the question ? 

Jos. Surf. Ah ! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain with you. 

Lady Teax. I doubt they do indeed ; and I wiU 
fairly own to you, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by sir Peter's ill usage sooner 
than yonr honourable logic, after all. 

Jos. Surf. Then, by this hand, which he is 
unworthy of — [Taking her hand. 

J{0-en^ Servant 

'Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

Ser. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose sir Peter to come up without 
announcing him. 

Jos. Surf. Sir Peter !— Oons— the devil ! 

Lady Teax. Sir Peter 1 O Ludl I'm ruined! 
I'm ruined I 

i^^. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady Teax. Oh ! I'm quite undone ! What 
will become of me ? Now, Mr. Logic— Oh ! he's 
on the stairs — I'll get behind here— and if ever I'm 
so imprudent again — [Qott behind the screen. 

Jos. Surf Give me that book. 

iSits dovm. Servant pretends to adifust his hair. 

Enter Sir Pktkr Teazls. 

Sir Pet. Aj, ever improving himself — ^Mr. Sur- 
face, Mr. Surface — 

Jos. Surf. Oh ! my dear sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon.i— [Gaping, throws away the book.] I have 
been dozing over a stupid book. Well, I am much 
obliged to you for this call. You haven't been 
here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. Books, 
you know, are the only things in which I am a 
coxcomb. 

Sir Pet. Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that*s 

proper ; and you can make even your screen a 

source of knowledge — ^hung, I perceive, with maps. 

Jos. Surf. O yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Sir Pet. I dare say you must, certainly, when 

you want to find anything in a hurry. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry 
either. lAride. 

Sir Pet. Well, I have a little private business — 
Jos. Surf. You need not stay. ITo Servant 

Ser. No, sir. [Exit, 

Jos. Surf. Here's a chair, sir Peter — I beg — 
Sir Pet. Well, now we are alone, there is asub- 
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jecty my dear friend, on which I wish to nnbarden 
my mind to you — a point of the greatest moment 
to my peace; in short, my dear friend, lady 
Teazle's condact of late has made me extremely 
unhappy. 

Jos. Surf. Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Pet. Ay, 'tis too plain she has not the least 
regard for me ; but, what's worse, I have pretty 
good authority to suppose she has formed an 
attachment to another. 

Jos. Surf. Indeed ! you astonish me ! 

iS'tr Pet. Yes ! and, between ourselves, I think 
I've discovered the person. 

Jos. Surf. How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Pet, Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would 
sympathise with me 1 

Jos, Surf. Yes, believe me, sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it would 
you. 

Sir Pet. I am convinced of it Ah ! it is a 
happiness to have a friend whom we can trust 
even with one's family secrets. But have you no 
guess who I mean ? 

Jos. Surf. I haven't the most distant idea. It 
can't be sir Benjamin Backbite ! 

Sir Pet. Oh no ! What say you to Charles ? 

Jos. Surf. My brother ! impossible ! 

iS'tr Pet. Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness of 
your own heart misleads you. You judge of 
others by yourself. 

Jos. Surf, Certainly, sir Peter, the heart that 
IS conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to 
credit another's treachery. 

Sir Pet. True — but your brother has no senti- 
ment — ^you never hear him talk so. 

Jos. Surf. Yet, I can't but think lady Teazle 
herself has too much principle. 

Sir Pet. Ay, — ^but what is principle against the 
flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Jos. Surf That's very true. 

iSitr Pet. And there's, you know, the difference 
of our ages makes it very improbable that she 
should have any very great affectiou for me ; and 
if she were to be frail, and I were to make it pub- 
lic, why the town would only laugh at me, the 
foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Jos. Surf, That's true, to be sure — they would 
laugh. 

Sif 'Pet. Laugh I ay, and make ballads, and 
paragraphs, and the devil knows what of me. 

Jos. Surf. No, you must never make it public. 

iS'tr Pet. But then again — that the nephew of 
my old friend, sir Oliver, should be the person to 
attempt such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, there's the point. When ingra- 
titude barbs the dart of injury, the wound has 
double danger in it. 

Sir Pet, Ay — I, that was, in a manner, left his 
guardian ; in whose house he had been so often 
entertained ; who never in my life denied him — my 
advice ! 

Jos. Surf, Oh, 'tis not to be credited I There 
may be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure ; 
but, for my part, till you can give me positive 
proofs, I cannot but doubt it However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother 
of mine ^I disclaim kindred with him : for the 
man who can break the laws of hospitality, and 
tempt the wife of his friend, deserves to be 
branded as the pest of society. 



Sir Pet. What a difierenoe there is between 
you ! What noble sentiments ! 

Jos. Surf. Yet, I cannot suspect lady Teazle's 
honour. 

i^tr Pet. I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. 
She has lately reproached me more than once with 
having made no settlement on her ; and, in our 
last quarrel, she almost hinted that she should not 
break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem 
to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved 
she shall have her own way, and be her own mis- 
tress in that respect for the future ; and if I were 
to die, she will find I have not been inattentive to 
her interest while living. Here, my friend, are the 
drafts of two deeds, which I vrish to have your 
opinion on. By one, she mil enjoy eight hundred 
a year independent while I live ; and, by the other, 
the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Jos. Surf. This conduct, sir Peter, is indeed 
truly generous. — lAside."] I wish it may not cor- 
rupt my pupil. 

iSitr Pet. Yes, I am determined she shall have 
no cause to complain, though I would not have 
her acquainted with the latter instance of my affec- 
tion yet awhile. 

Jos. Surf Nor I, if I could help it . lAtide. 

Sir Pet. And now, my dear friend, if you please, 
we will talk over the situation of your affairs with 
Maria. 

Jos. Surf. [Softly."] O no, sir Peters -another 
time, if you please. 

Sir Pet. I am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her affections. 

Jos. Surf. [Softly.'] I beg you will not mention 
it. What are my disappointments when your 
happiness is in debate ! — [^Aside."] 'Sdeath, I shall 
be ruined every way ! 

iS'tr Pet. And though you are so averse to my 
acquainting lady Teazle with your passion for 
Maria, I'm sure she's not your enemy in the 
affair. 

Jos. Surf. Pray, sir Peter, now, oblige me. I 
am really too much affected by the subject we have 
been speaking of, to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man who is entrusted with his 
friend's distresses can never — 

Re-enter Servant 
Well, sir ? 

Ser. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentle- 
man in the street, and says he knows yoa are 
within. 

Jos. Surf. 'Sdeath, blockhead, I'm not within 
— Pm out for the day. 

iS'tr Pet. Stay — hold — a thought has struck me : 
— you shall be at home. 

Jos. Surf. Well, well, let him up. — lEjtU Ser- 
vant] He'U interrupt sir Peter, however. lAsi<u. 

Sir Pet. Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
intreat you. Before Charles comes, let me con- 
ceal myself somewhere, then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his answer 
may satisfy me at once. 

Jos. Surf. O iy, sir Peter ! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick ? — to trepan my brother 
too.' 

^tr Pet. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is 
innocent ; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and 
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joa will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall not 

! refuse me : here, behind the screen will be — Hey ! 

what the denl ! there seems to be one listener 

; there already — Fll swear I saw a petticoat ! 

! Jot, Surf. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridi- 

cnloiis enoagh. Til tell yon, sir Peter, though I 

hold ^ man of intrigue to be a most despicable 

character, yet, you know, it does not follow that 

, one is to be an absolute Joseph either ! Hark'ee, 

I 'tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that 

; plagues me ; and having some character to lose, on 

, your coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Pet. Ah ! you rogue ! But, egad, she has 
OTerheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Jot. Surf. Oh, 'twill never go any farther, you 
may depend upon it I 

Sir Pet. No ! then, faith, let her hear it out, — 
Here's a closet will do as well. 
Jos. Surf. Well, go in there. 
Sir Pet. Sly rogue ! sly rogue ! lOoet into the closet. 
Jos. Surf. A narrow escape, indeed ! and a 
curious situation I'm in, to part man and wife in 
this manner. 

Ladff Teaz. [Peeping.^ Couldn't I steal off? 
Joe. Surf. Keep dose, my angel ! 
Sir Pet. [Peeping.'] Joseph, tax him home. 
Jos. Surf. Back, my dear friend 1 
Lady TeoM. [Peeping.'] Conldn*t you lock sir 
Peter in f 
Jos. Surf. Be still, my life I 
Sir -Pet. [Peeping.] You're sure the little 
milliDer won*t blab ? 

Jos. Surf. In, in, my good sir Peter ! — 'Fore 
Gad, I wish I had a key to the door. 

Enter Coaklks Schpacx. 

Chas. Surf. Holla ! brother, what has been the 
matter? Your fellow would not let me up at 
first. What ! have you had a Jew or a wench with 
you ? 

Jos. Surf. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Chas. Surf But what has made sir Peter steal 
off ? I thought he had been with you. 

Jos. Surf. He was, brother ; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Chas. Surf. What ! was the old gentleman 
afraid I wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Jos. Surf. No, sir : but I am sorry to find, 
Charles, you have lately given that worthy man 
grounds for great uneasiness. 

Chas. Surf. Yes, they tell me I do that to a 
great many worthy men. — ^But how so, pray ? 

Jos. Surf. To be plain with you, brother, he 
thinks you are endeavouring to gain lady Teazle's 
affections from him. 

Chas. Surf Who, I ? O Lud I not I, upon my 
word. — Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has 
found out that he has got a young wife, has he ? — 
or, what is worse, lady Teazle has found out she 
has an old husband ? 

Jos. Surf. This is no subject to jest on, bro- 
ther. He who can laugh — 

Chas. Surf. True, true, as yon were going to say 
— then, seriously, I never had the least idea of 
what yon charge me with, upon my honour. 

Jos. Surf. Well, it will give sir Peter great 
satisfaction to hear this. IRaiHng hit voice. 

Chas. Surf. To be sure, I once thought the 
lady seemed to have taken a fancy to me ; but, 
upon my soul, 1 never gave her the least encou- 



ragement. — Besides, you know my attachment to 
Maria. — 

Jot. Surf. But sure, brother, even if lady Tea- 
zle had betrayed the fondest partiality for you — 

Chas. Surf. Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I 
shall never deliberately do a dishonourable action ; 
but if a pretty woman was purposely to throw her- 
self in my way — and that pretty woman married to 
a man old enough to be her &ther — 

Jos. Surf. Well ! 

Chas. Surf, Why, I believe I should be obliged 
to borrow a little of your morality, that's ail. 
But, brother, do you know now that you surprise 
me exceedingly, by naming me with lady Teazle ; 
for, 'faith, I always understood you were her 
favourite. 

Jos. Surf. Oh, for shame, Charles ! This retort 
is foolish. 

Chas, Surf. Nay, I swear I have seen you ex- 
change such significant glances— 

Jot. Surf Nay, nsy, sir, this is no jest. 

Chas. Surf. Egad, I'm serious! Don't you 
remember one day when I called here — 

Jos. Surf. Nay, prithee, Charles — 

Chas. Surf. And found you together — 

Jos. Surf, Zounds, sir ! I insist — 

Chas. Surf. And another time when your servant—* 

Jos. Surf, Brother, brother, a word with you ! 
— [Aside.] Gad, I must stop him. 

Chas. Surf Informed, I say, that — 

Jos. Surf. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but sir 
Peter has overheard all we have been saying. I 
knew you would clear yourself, or I should not have 
consented. 

Chas. Surf How, sir Peter ! where is he ? 

Jos. Surf Softly, there ! [PoinUtotheeloiel. 

Chas. Surf. Oh, 'fore Heaven, I'll have him out. 
— Sir Peter, come forth ! 

Jos. Surf No, no— 

Chat. Surf. I say, sir Peter, come into court.— 
[Pulls in Sir Peter.] What ! my old guardian I 
— What ! turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog. ? 

iS^tr Pet. Give me your hand, Charles — I believe 
I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you mustn't 
be angry with Joseph — 'twas my plan ! 

Chas. Surf. Indeed ! 

Sir Pet. But I acquit you. I promise you I 
don't think near so ill of you as I did : what 1 
have heard has given me great satisfaction. 

Chas. Surf. Egad then, 'twas lucky you didn't 
hear any more. — Wasn't it, Joseph ? 

Sir Pet. Ah ! you would have retorted on him. 

Chas. Surf, Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Chas. Surf, But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that. — Mightn't 
he, Jo8eph ? 

Sir Pet. Well, well, I believe you. 

Jos. Surf, Would they were both well out of the 
room ! [Aside. 

Re-enter Servant, and whispers Josspr Sitrpack. 

Sir Pet, And in future, perhaps we may not be 
such strangers. 

Jos. Surf Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must 
wait on you down stairs : here is a person come on 
particular business. iExit Serviint. 

Chas. Surf. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, 
and I have something to say to him. 
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Jos. Surf, Inside.] They must not be left 
together. — lAloud.l l*[\ send this man away, and 
return directly. — [Aside to Sir Pkter.] Sir Peter, 
not a word of the French milliner. 

Sir Pet [Aside to Joseph Surface.] I ! not 
for the world ! — [Exit Joseph Surface.] Ah ! 
Charles, if you associated more with your brother, 
one might indeed hope for your reformation. He 
is a man of sentiment. — ^Well, there is nothing in 
the world so noble as a man of sentiment ! 

Chas, Surf, Psha ! he is too moral by half ; and 
so apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, 
that I suppose he would as soon let a priest into 
his house as a girl. 

Sir Pet. No, no,— come, come, — you wrong 
him. — ^No, no ! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such 
saint either in that respect. — [Aside."] I have a 
great mind to tell him — we should have a laugh at 
Joseph. 

Chas, Surf, Oh, hang him ! he's a very an- 
chorite, a young hermit ! 

Sir Pet, Hark'ee, you must not abuse him : he 
may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Chas. Surf, Why, you won't tell him .' 

Sir Pet, No — ^but — ^this way. — [Aside."] Egad* 
I'll tell him. — [Aloud,"] Hark^ee — ^have you a 
mind to have a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Chas, Surf, I should like it of all things. 

Sir Pet, Then i'faith, we wiU ! I'U be quit with 
him for discovering me. — He had a girl with him 
when I called. 

Chas, Surf, What ! Joseph ? you jest. 

Sir Pet. Hush I — a little French milliner — and 
the best of the jest is — she's in the room now. 

Chas. Surf, The devil she is 1 

Sir Pet, Hush ! I tell you. [Paints. 

Chas, Surf. Behind the screen I 'Slife, let's 
unveil her I 

Sir Pet, No, no, he's coming: — you shan't, 
indeed 1 

Chas, Surf, Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the 
Httle milliner ! 

Sir Pet. Not for the world I — Joseph will never 
forgive me. 

Chas, Surf, I'll stand by you. 

Sir Pet, Odds, here he is ! 

[Charlkb Survacb throws down the screen. 

Re-enter Josspb SuarAcx. 

Chas, Surf Lady Teaile, by all that's won- 
derful! 

Sir Pet, Lady Teazle, by all that's damnable ! 

Chas, Surf, Sir Peter, this is (Aie of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and 
seek, and I don't see who is out of the secret. — 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word ! — Brother, will you* be pleased to explain 
this matter.' What 1 is Morality dumb too ? — Sir 
Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps 
you are not so now 1 All mute ! — Well, though I 
can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you per- 
fectly understand one another ; so 1 11 leave you to 
yourselves. — [Going,] Brother, I*m sorry to find 



you have given that worthy man cause for so much 
uneasiness. — Sir Peter ! there's nothmg in the 
world so noble as a man of sentiment ! [BxU. 

Jos. Surf, Sir Petei^— notwithstanding — ^I con- 
fess — ^that appearances are against me — ^if you will 
afford me your patience — I make no doubt — but I 
shall explain everything to your satisfaction. 
Sir Pet, If you please, sir. 
Jos, Surf The fact is, sir, that lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria — ^I 
say, sir, — Isdj Teazle, being apprehensive of the 
jealousy of your temper — and knowing my friend- 
ship to the family — she, sir, I say — caUed here — in 
order that — I might explain these pretensions — ^bnt 
on your coming — ^being apprehensive — as I said — 
of your jealousy — she withdrew.— and this, you 
may depend on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 
Sir Pet, A very dear account, upon my word ! 
and I dare swear the lady will vouch for every 
article of it. 

Lady Teaz. For not one word of it, sir Peter I 
Sir Pet, How ! don't you think it worth while 
to agree in the lie ? I 

Lady Teaz, There is not one syllable of truth in I 
what that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Pet, I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am ! 
Jos, Surf [Aside to Lady Teazle.] 'Sdeath, * 
madam, will you betray me ? 1 

Lady Teaz. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 
I'U speak for myself. 

Sir Pet, Ay, let her alone, sir; you'll find 
she'll make out a better story than you, without 
prompting. 

Lady Teaz, Hear me, sir Peter! — I came hither 
on no matter relating to your ward, and even igno- 
rant of this gentleman's pretensions to her. Bat 
I came seduced by his insidious arguments, at least 
to listen to his pretended passion, if not to sacri- 
fice your honour to his baseness. 

Sir Pet. Now, I believe, the truth is coming 
indeed! 

Jos. Surf The woman's mad ! 
Lady Teaz, No, sir; she has recovered her 
senses, and your own arts have furnished her with 
the means. — Sir Peter, I do not expect you to cre- 
dit me — but the tenderness you expressed for me, 
when I am sure you could not think I was a wit- 
ness to it, has penetrated so to my heart, that had 
I left the place without the shame of this discovery, 
my future life should have spoken the sincerity of 
my gratitude. As for that smooth-tongued hypo- 
crite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend, while he affected honourable ad- 
dresses to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable, that I shall never again respect 
myself for having listened to him. [Exit. 

Jos, Surf Notwithstanding all this, sir Peter, 
Heaven knows — 

Sir Pet. That you are a vilUdn ! and so I leave 
you to your conscience. 

Jos. Surf You are too rash, sir Peter; yon shall 
hear me. — ^The man who shuts out conviction by 
refusing to— 

[Exeunt Sir Pstsr and Jobkpb SimrACB talking. 
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SCENE I.— 7Ae Library in Joseph Subfacb's 

House. 

Enter Jobxph Subfacs and Servant. 

Jos. Surf. Mr. Stanley ! — and why should yon 
think I would see him ? you must know he comes 
to ask something. 

Ser. Sir, I should not have let him in, but that 
Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

Jos. Surf. Psha ! blockhead ! to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to receive visits from 
poor relations ! — ^Well, why don't you show the 
fellow up ? 

Ser. 1 wiU^ sir. — Why, sir, it was not my fault 
that sir Peter discovered my lady~- 

Jos. Surf. Go, fooW—lEjnt Servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such a 
trick before I My character with sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment ! I'm 
in a rare humour to listen to other people's dis- 
tresses ! I shan't be able to bestow even a bene- 
Tolent sentiment on Stanley. — So ! here he comes, 
and Rowley with him. I must try to recover my- 
self, and put a little charity into my face, however. 

lExiL 
Enter Sir Outsb Suhkack and Rowlsy. 

Sir Olio. What 1 does he avoid us ? That was 
lie, was it not ? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a 
little too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that 
the sight of a poor relation may be too much for 
him. I should have gone first to break it to him. 

Sir Oliv. Oh, plague of his nerves ! Yet this is 
he vrtiom sir Peter eitols as a man of the most be- 
nevolent way of thinking I 

Row. As to his way of thinking, I cannot pre- 
tend to decide ; for, to do him justice, he appears 
to have as much speculative benevolence as any 
private gentleman in the kingdom, though he is 
seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in the 
exercise of it. 

Sir Oliv. Yet has a string of charitable senti- 
ments at his fingers' ends. 

Row. Or rather, at his tongue's end, sir Oliver ; 
for I believe there is no sentiment he has such faith 
in as that Charity begins at home. 

Sir Oliv. And his, I presume, is of that domes- 
tic sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row, I doubt you'll find it so ; — but he's com- 
ing. I mustn*t seem to interrupt you ; and you 
know immediately as you leave him, I come in to 
announce your arrival in your real character. 

Sir Oliv. True ; and sifterwards you*ll meet me 
at sir Peter's. 

Row. Without losing a moment. {.Exit. 

Sir Oliv. I don't like the complaisance of his 
features. 

Be-enter Joseph StmPAca. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons 
for keeping you a moment waiting. — Mr. Stanley, 
I presume. 

Sir Oliv. At your service. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, 1 beg you will do me the honour 
to sit down — I entreat you, sir. 



iS'tr Oliv. Dear sir — ^there's no occasion. — 
[Aside.-] Too dvil by half ! 

Jos. Surf. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mr. Stanley ; but I am extremely happy to 
see you look so welL You were nearly related to 
my mother, I think, Mr. Stanley ? 

Sir Oliv. I was, sir; so nearly that my present 
poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her wealthy 
children, else I should not have presumed to trouble 
you. 

Jos. Surf, Dear sir, there needs no apology : — 
he that is m distress thongh a stranger, has a right 
to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am sure 1 
wish I was of that class, and had it in my power to 
offer you even a small relief. 

Sir Oliv. If your uncle, sir OU^er, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Jos. Surf. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart : 
you should not want an advocate with him, believe 
me, sir. 

Sir Oliv. I should not need one— my distresses 
would recommend me. But I imagined his bounty 
would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 

Jos, Surf. My dear sir, you were strangely 
misinformed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very 
worthy man ; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is tiie vice 
of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, 
what he has done for me has been a mere nothing ; 
though people, I know, have thought otherwise, 
and, for my part, I never chose to contradict the 
report. 

iS'ir Oliv. What I has he never transmitted you 
bullion — ^rupees — pagodas ? 

Jos. Surf Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind I — 
No, no ; a few presents now and then — china, 
shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers 
— ^little more, believe me. 

Sir Oliv. Here's gratitude for twelve thousand 
pounds ! — Avadavats and Indian crackers !, {AHde. 

Jos. Surf. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extravagance of my brother : there 
are very few would credit what I have done for that 
unfortunate young man. 

Sir Oliv. Not I, for one! lArtde. 

Jos. Surf. The sums I have lent him t — Indeed 
I have been exceedingly to blame ; it was an ami- 
able weakness : however, I don't pretend to defend 
it, — and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has 
deprived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. 
Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir Oliv. [Aside.] DiBwrnhler \^[Aloud.] 
Then, sir, you can't assist me ? 

Jos. Surf At present, it grieves me to say, I 
cannot ; but, whenever I have the ability, you may 
depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir Oliv. I am extremely sorry — 

Jos. Surf Not more than I, believe me ; — ^to 
pity without the power to relieve, is still more pain- 
ful than to ask and be denied. 

Sir Oliv. Kind sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

Jos. Surf. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. 
Stanley. — William, be ready to open the door. 

ICalls to Servant. 
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^•V Oliv, Ob, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Jot. Surf. Your very obedient. 

iS'ir Oliv* Sir, your most obsequious. 

Jos. Surf. You may depend upon hearing from 
me, whenever I can be of service. 

Sir Oliv. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Jos. Surf. In the mean time, I wish you health 
and spirits. 

Sir Oliv. Your ever grateful and perpetual hum- 
ble servant. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir Oliv. lAside."] Charles, you are my heir ! 

lExit. 

Jos, Surf. This is one bad effect of a good cha- 
racter ; it invites application from the unfbrtunate, 
and there needs no small degree of address to gain 
the reputation of benevolence without incurring the 
expense. The silver ore of pure charity is an ex- 
pensive article in the catalogue of a man's good 
qualities ; whereas the sentimental French plate I 
use instead of it^ makes just as good a show, and 
pays no tax. 

Re-enter Rowlby. 

Row. Mr. Surface, your servant : I was appre- 
hensive of interrupting you, though my business 
demands immediate attention as this note will in- 
form you. 

Jos. Surf. Always happy to see Mr. Rowley — 
[Reads the letter.} Sir Oliver Surface ! — My unde 
arrived! 

Row. He is, indeed : we have just parted — quite 
well, after a speedy voyage, and impatient to em- 
brace his worthy nephew. 

Jos. Surf, I am astonished ! — ^William ! stop 
Mr. Stanley, if he's not gone. ICaOs to Semmt 

Row, Oh ! he's out of reach, I believe. 

Jos. Surf. Why did you not let me know this 
when you came in together ? 

Row. I thought you had particular business. 
But I must be gone to inform your brother, and 
appoint him here to meet your uncle. He will be 
with you in a quarter of an hour. 

Jos. Surf. So he says. Well, I am strangely 
overjoyed at his coming.~[^^tf^.] Never, to be 
sure, was anything so damned unlucky ! 

Row. You will be delighted to see how well he 
looks. 

Jos.^Surf. Ah! I'm rejoiced to hear it — lAside."] 
Just at this time ! 

Row, 111 tell him how impatiently you expect 
him. 

Jos. Surf, Do, do ; pray give him my best duty 
and affection. Indeed, I cannot express the sensa- 
tions I feel at the thought of seeing him. — [Exit 
Rowley.] Certainly his coming just at this time 
is the cruellest piece of ill-fortune ! \,ExU. 



SCENE 11.—^ Room in Sir Peter Teazle's 

House. 

Enter Mrs. Candour and Maid. 

Maid. Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody 
at present. 

Mrs, Can. Did you tell her it was her friend 
Mrs. Candour ? 

Maid, Yes, ma'am ; but she begs you will excuse 
her. 

Mrs. Can. Do go again ; I shall be glad to see 



her, if it be only for a moment, for I am sure she | 
must be in great distress. — [Exit Maid.] Desr 
heart, how provoking ! I'm not mistress of half 
the circumstances ! We shall have the whole affair 
in the newspapers, with the names of the parties I 
at length, before I have dropped the story at a 
dozen houses. 

Ent£r Sir BcNJAXiir Backbttb. 

Oh, sir Benjamin ! you have heard, I suppose — 
iS'ir Ben. Of lady Teazle and Mr. Surface — 
Mrs. Can, And sir Peter's discovery — 
iS'tr Ben. Oh, the strangest piece of business, to 

be sure ! 

Mrs. Can, Well, I never was so surprised in 

my life. I am so sorry for all parties, indeed. 
Sir Ben. Now, I don*t pity sir Peter at all : he 

was so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surfiioe. 

Mrs, Can. Mr. Surface 1 Why, 'twas with 

Charles lady Teazle was detected. 
iS^tr Ben. No, no, I tell you : Mr. Surface is the 

gallant. 

Mrs. Can. No such thing ! Charles is the man. 

'Twas Mr. Surface brought sir Peter on purpose to 

discover them. 

Sir Ben. I tell you I had it from one — 
Mrs Can. And I have it from one — 
Sir Ben. Who had it from one, who had it — 
Mrs. Can, From one immediately. — But here 

comes lady Sneerweli ; perhaps she knows the 

whole affair. 

Enter Lady Snssrwsll. 

Lady Sneer. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's 
a sad affair of our friend lady Teazle ! 

Mrs, Can. Ay, my dear friend, who would have 
thought — 

Lady Sneer. Well, there is no trusting appear- 
ances ; though, indeed, she was always too Uvely 
for me. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure, her manners were a little 
too free : but then she was so young I 

Lady Sneer. And had, indeed, some good qua- 
lities. 

Mrs. Can. So she had, indeed. But have yoa 
heard the particulars ? 

Lady Sneer, No ; but everybody says that Kr. 
Surface — 

Sir Ben. Kj^ there; I told yon Mr. Surface 
was the man ! 

Mrs, Can. No, no : indeed the assignation waa 
with Charles. 

Lady Sneer. With Charles I You alarm me, 
Mrs. Candour ! 

Mrs. Can, Yes, yes, he was the lover. Mr. 
Surface, to do him justice, was only the informer. 

Sir Ben. Well, I'll not dispute with ypu, Mrs. 
Candour ; but, be it which it may, I hope that sir 
Peter's wound will not — 

Mrs. Can. Sir Peter's wound ! Oh, mercy ! I 
didn't hear a word of their fighting. 

Lady Sneer. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir Ben. No ! what, no mention of the duel ? 

Mrs. Ca^k. Not a word. 

Sir Ben. O yes : they fought before they left 
the room. 

Lady Sneer. Pray, let us hear. 

Mrs. Can, Ay, do oblige us. with the dud. 

Sir Ben. ^t>, says sir Peter, immediately after 
the discovery, you are a most ungrateful feUow. 

Mrs. Can. Ay, to Charles — 
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Sir Ben. No, no — to Mr. Surface — a moat un- 
grateful feUoifi ; and old as I am, <tr, says he, / 
kuisi on immet^te saHsfaction, 

Mrs. Can, Ay, that must have been to Charles ; 
for 'tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in 
his own house. 

Sir Ben. Gad's life, ma'am, not at all — giving 
me immetRate satisfaction, — On this, ma'am, lady 
Teazle, seeing sir Peter in such danger, ran out of 
the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after 
her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, 
madam, they began to fight with swords — 

Enter Crabtrjeb. 

Crab. With pistols, nephew— pistols 1 I have 
it from undoubted authority. 

Mrs. Can. O Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true ! 

Crab. Too true, indeed, madam, and sir Peter is 
dangerously wounded — 

Sir Ben. By a thrust in second quite through 
his left side— 

Crab. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Afrs. Can. Mercy on me ! Poor sir Peter ! 

Crab. Yes, madam ; though Charles would have 
avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. Can. 1 knew Charles was the person. 

Sir Ben. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the 
matter. 

Crab. But sir Peter taxed him with the basest 
ingratitude — 

Sir Ben. That I told you, you know — 

Crab, Do, nephew, let me speak ! — and insisted 
on immediate — 

Sir Ben. Just as'I said^ 

Crab. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too ! — A pair of pistols lay on the bureau 
(for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home the 
night before late from Salthill, where he had been 
to see the Montem with a friend, who has a son at 
Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Sir Ben. I heard nothing of thia. 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, 
and they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. 
Charles's shot took effect, as I tell you, and sir 
Peter's missed; but what is very extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little bronze Shakspeare 
that stood over the fire-place, grazed out of the 
window at* a right angle, and wounded the post> 
man, who was just coming to the door with a double 
letter from Northamptonshire* 

Sir Ben. My uncle's account is more circum- 
stantial, I confess ; but I believe mine is the true 
one, for all that. 

Cody Sneer. [Aside-I I am more interested in 
this affair than they imagine, and must have better 
information. lExit- 

Sir Ben. Ah ! lady SneerweU's alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Crab, Yes, yes, they certainly do say — ^but that's 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Can. But, pray, where is sir Peter at 
present? 

Crab. Oh ! they brought him home, and he is 
now in the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him* 

Mrs. Can. I believe so, and lady Teazle, I sup- 
pose, attending him. 

Crab. Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the fiiculty 
enter just before me. 

Sir Ben, Hey ! who comes here ? 



Crab. Oh, this is hes the physician, depend 
on't. 

Mrs. Can, Oh, certainly I it must be the phy- 
sician ; and now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Ouvbr Burpacb. 

Crab. Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs, Can, Ay, doctor, how's your patient ? 

Sir Ben, Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with a 
small-sword ? 

Crab. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hun- 
dred ! 

Sir Oliv, Doctor ! a wound with a small-sword ! 
and a bullet in the thorax 1 — Oons ! are you mad, 
good people ? 

Sir Ben, Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor .' 

Sir Oliv, Truly, I am to thank you for my 
degree, if I am. 

Crab, Only a friend of sir Peter's, then, I pre- 
sume. But, sir, you must have heard of his 
accident ? 

Sir Oliv. Not a word ! 

Crab. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir Oliv. The devil he is ! 

Sir Ben. Run through the body — 

Crab. Shot in the breast — 

Sir Ben. By one Mr. Surface — 

CrcUf. Ay, the younger. 

Sir Oliv. Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to 
differ strangely in your accounts : however, you 
agree that sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir Ben. O yes, we agree there. 

Crab, Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt 
of that 

Sir Oliv. Then, upon my word, for a person in 
that situation, he is the most imprudent man alive ; 
for here he comes, walking as if nothing at all was 
the matter. 

Enter Sir Pbtbr Tbazlb. 

Odds heart, sir Peter ! you are come in good time, 
I promise you ; for we had just given you over ! 

Sir Ben. [Aside to Crabtrbb.] Egad, uncle, 
this is the most sudden recovery ! 

Sir Oliv. Why, man 1 what do you out of bed 
with a small-sword through your body, and a 
bullet lodged in your thorax ? 

Sir Pet, A small-sword and a bullet ! 

Sir Oliv. Ay ; these gentlemen would have killed 
you without law or physic, and wanted to dub me 
a doctor, to make me an accompHce. 

Sir Pet, Why, what is all this ? 

Sir Ben, We rejoice, sir Peter, that the story 
of the duel is not true, and are sincerely sorry for 
your other misfortune. 

Sir Pet. So, so ; all over the town already ! 

lAtide. 

Crab. Though, sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

Sir Pet. Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mrs. Can. Though, indeed, as sir Peter made 
so good a husband, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir Pet, Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I desire 
none of it. 

Sir Ben. However, sir Peter, you must not 
mind the laughing and jests you will meet with on 
the occasion. 

Sir Pet. Sir, sir ! I desire to be master in my 
own house. 

Crab. 'Tis no uncommon case, that's one com- 
fort. 
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Sir Pet. I insist on being left to myself : with- 
out ceremony, I insist on your leaving my house 
directly ! 

Mrs. Can, Well, well, we are going ; and de- 
pend on't, we'll make the best report of it we can. 

Sir Pet. Leave my house I 

Crab. And tell how hardly you've been treated. 

lExU. 

Sir Pet, Leave my house ! 

Sir Ben, And how patiently you bear it. IBxit, 

Sir Pet. Fiends I vipers '. furies !— Oh I that 
their own venom would choke them 1 

Sir Oliv. They are very provoking indeed, sir 
Peter. 

Enter Rowhtrr. 

Row, I heard high words : what haa ru£9ed you, 



sir? 



Do I 



iS'tr Pet, Psha ! what signifies asking ? 
ever pass a day without my vexations ? 

Row, Well, Tm not inquisitive. 

Sir Olio. WeU, sir Peter, I have seen both my 
nephews in the manner we proposed. 

iS'tr Pet. A precious couple they are ! 

Row. Yes, and sir Oliver is convinced that your 
judgment was right, sir Peter. 

Sir Oliv, Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, 
after all. 

Row. Ajp as sir Peter says, he is a man of sen- 
timent. 

Sir Oliv, And acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses. 

Row. It certainly is edification to hear him 
talk. 

iS^tr Oliv. Oh, he's a model for the young men of 
the age ! — But how^s this, sir Peter? you don't 
join'us in your friend Joseph's praise, as I expected. 

iS'tr Pet. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked 
world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Row. What! do you say so, sir Peter, who 
were never misteken in your life 1 

iS^tr Pet. Psha ! plague on you both ! I see by 
your sneering you have heard the whole affair. I 
shall go mad among you ! 

Row. Then to fret you no longer, sir Peter, we 
are indeed acquainted with it aU. I met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface's bo humbled, that 
she deigned to request me to be her advocate with 
you. 

Sir Pet. And does sir Oliver know all this ? 

iS'tr Oliv, Every circumstance. 

iS'tr Pet, What of the closet and the screen, hey ? 

Sir Oliv, Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 
Oh, I have been vastly diverted with the story ! ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Sir Pet, 'Twas very pleasant ! 

Sir Oliv, I never laughed more in my life, I 
assure* you: ha! ha! ha! 

iS'tr Pet. Oh, vastly diverting ! ha ! ha I ha 1 

Row, To be sure, Joseph urith his sentimento I 
ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, his sentimente ! ha I ha I 
ha ! Hypocritical villain ! 

iS'tr Oliv. Ay, and that rogue Charles to pull sir 
Peter out of the closet : ha ! ha ! ha ! 

iS^tr Pet. Ha ! ha ! 'twas devilish entertaining, to 
be sure! 

Sir Oliv. Ha! ha! ha! Egad, sir Peter, I 
should like to have seen your face when the screen 
was thrown down : ha I ha ! 



Sir Pet. Yes, yes, my face when tlie screen was 
thrown down : ha ! ha 1 ha I Oh, I must never 
show my head again ! 

i^ir OUv. But come, oome, it isn't fair to laugh 
at you neither, my old friend ; though, upon my 
soul, I can't help it. 

iS^tr Pet, Oh, pray don't restrain your mirth on 
my account : it does not hurt me at all ! I laugh 
at the whole affair myselt Yes, yes, I think being 
a standing jest for idl one's aoquaintanoe a very 
happy situation. O yes, and then of a morning to 
read the paragraphs about Mr. S— , lady T — ^ and 
sir P — ^ vrill be so entertaining ! 

Row, Without! affectation, sir Peter, you may 
despise the. ridicule of fools. — But I see lady 
Teazle going towards the next room ; I am sure 
you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly as she 
does. 

iS^tr Oliv. Perhaps my being here prevente her 
coming to you. Well, I'll leave honest Rowley to 
mediate between yon ; but be must bring you all 
presently to Mr. Surface's, where I am now re- 
turning, if not to reclaim a libertine, at least to 
expose hypocrisy. 

^tr Pet. Ah, 111 be present at your discovering 
yourself there with all my heart ; though 'tis a vile 
unlucky place for discoveries. 

Row. We'll follow. lExit BIr Olivbr BmtrAcm, 

Sir Pet. She is not • coming here, you see, 
Rowley. 

Row, No, but she has left the door of that room 
open, you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

iS'tr Pet, Certainly a little mortification appears 
very becoming in a wife. Don't you think it will 
do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Row, Oh, this is ungenerous in you ! 

i^tr Pet. Well, I know not what to think. You 
remember the letter I found of hers evidently in- 
tended for Charles ? 

Row. A mere forgery, sir Peter ! laid in your 
way on purpose. This is one of the points which 
I intend Snake shall give you conviction of. 

iS^tr PeL I wish I were once satisfied of that — 
She looks this way. — ^What a remarkably elegant 
turn of the head she has 1 Rowley, I'll go to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Sir Pet, Though when it is known that we are 
reconciled, people will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row, Let them laugh, and retort their malice 
only by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir Pet. I'faith, so I will ! and, if I'm not 
mistaken, we may yet be the haf^piest couple in the 
country. 

Row. Nay, sir Peter, he who onoe lays aside 
suspicion — 

i^tr Pet. Hold, master Rowley! if you have any 
regard for me, never let me hear you utter any- 
thing like a sentiment : I have had enough of thcan 
to serve me the rest of my life. lEstmnL 



SCENE III.— 7^ Library in Joseph 
Su&pacb's Howe, 

Enter Jossph Buhpacs and Lady Sw saafrKu.. 

Lady Sneer, Impossible ! Will not sir Peter 
immediately be reconciled to Charles, and of course 
no longer oppose his union with Maria? The 
thought is distraction to me. 

Jos. Surf, Can passion furnish a remedy ? 
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Lady Sneer. No, nor cunning neither. Oh, I 
was a fool, an idiot, to league with such a blon- 
derer I 

Jos, Surf. Sure, Udj Sneerwell, I am the 
greatea t sufferer ; yet you see I bear the accident 
with calmness. 

Lady Sneer. Because the disappointment doesn't 
reach your heart ; your interest only attached you 
to Maria. Had you felt for her what I have for 
that ungrateful libertine, neither your temper nor 
hypocrisy could prevent your showing the sharp- 
ness of your Tezation. 

Joi. Surf. But why should your reproaches fUl 
on me for thb disappointment ? 

Lady Sneer. Are you not the cause of it ? Had 
you not a suflScient field for your roguery in impos- 
ing npon sir Peter, and supplanting your brother, 
but you must endeavour to seduce his wife ? I hate 
such an avarice of crimes ; 'tis an unfair monopolyi 
and never prospers. 

Joe. Surf. Well, I admit I have been to blame. 
I confess I deviated from the direct road of wrong, 
but I don't think we're so totally defeated neither. 

Lady Sneer. No ! 

Jot. Surf. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
faithful to us ? 

Lady Sneer. I do believe so. 

Jot. Surf. And that he has undertaken, should 
it be necessary, to swear and prove, that Charles 
is at this time contracted by vows and honour to 
your ladyship, which some of his former letters to 
yon will serve to support ? 

Lady Sneer. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Jot. Surf. Come, come ; it is not too late yet. 
— IKnocking at the door.} But hark ! this is pro. 
bably my uncle, sir Oliver : retire to that room ; 
we'll consult forther when he is gone. 

Lady Sneer. Well, but if he should find you out 
too? 

Jot. Surf Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter 
will hold his tongue for his own credit's sake — and 
yoa may depend on it I shall soon discover sir 
Oliver's weak side ! 

Lady Sneer. I have no diffidence of your abili- 
ties : only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

Jot. Surf. I will, I will l^lEsit Lady Snebr- 
WXLL.] So ! 'tis confounded hard, after such bad 
fortune, to be baited by one's confederate in evil. 
WeU, at all events, my character is so much better 
than Charles's, that I certainly — hey ! — what ! — 
this is not sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. 
Plague on't that he should return to tease me just 
now ! — I shall have sir Oliver come and find him 



Enter Sir Ouvaa Burvack. 

Gad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
to plague me at this time ? You must not stay now, 
upon my word. 

Sir Oliv. Sir, I hear your^ uncle' Oliver is ex- 
pected here, and though he has been so penurious 
to you, I'll try what he'll do for me. 

Jot. Surf, Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay 
now, so I must beg — Come any other time, and I 
promise you, you shall be assisted. 

Sir Oliv. No : sir Oliver and I must be ac. 
quainted. 

Jot. Surf. Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 



Sir OUv. Nay, sir— 

Jot, Surf. Sir, I insist on't I— Here, William 1 
show this gentleman out. — Since you compel me, 
sir, not one moment — this is such insolence. 

l€Mng to push kirn out. 

Enter Charlbs Surfacb. 

Chat. Surf, Heyday ! what's the matter now ? 
What the devil, have you got hold of my little bro- 
ker here ? Zounds, brother I don't hurt little Pre- 
mium. — What's the matter, my little fellow ? 

Jot. Surf So ! he has been with you too, has 
he? 

Chat. Surf. To be sure he has. Why he's as 
honest a little — But sure, Joseph, you have not 
been borrowing money too, have you ? 

Jot. Surf. Borrowing ! no I But, brother, you 
know we expect sir Oliver here every — 

Chat. Surf O Gad, that's true ! Noll mustn't 
find the little broker here, to be sure. 

Jot. Surf. Yet Mr. Stanley insists — 

Chat. Surf Stanley ! why his name's Premium. 

Jot. Surf. No, sir, Stanley. 

Chat. Surf. No, no, Premium. 

Jot. Surf, Well, no matter which — but — 

Chat. Surf. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, *tis the 
same thing, as you say ; for I suppose he goes by 
half a hundred names, besides A. B. at the coffee- 
house. IKnocking. 

Jot. Surf. 'Sdeath ! here's sir Oliver at the door. 
—Now I beg, Mr. Stanley — 

Chat. Surf Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 

Sir Oliv. Gentlemen — 

Jot. Surf. Sir, by Heaven you shall go t 

Chat. Surf. Ay, out with him, certainly 1 

Sir Oliv. This violence— 

Jos. Surf. Sir, 'tis your own fault 

Chat, Surf. Out with him, to be sure. 

IBoth forcing Sir Ouvsa out. 

Enter Sir Psrsa and Lady Tbazlb, Mabia and Bowlbv. 

Sir Pet. My old friend, sir OUver—hey ! What 
in the name of wonder — here are dutiful nephews 
— assault their uncle at a first visit I 

Lady Tea», Indeed, sir Oliver, 'twas well we 
came in to rescue you. 

Row. Truly it was ; for I perceive, sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was ^lo protection to 
you. 

Sir Oliv. Nor of Premium either : the necessi- 
ties of the former could not extort a shilling from 
that benevolent gentleman ; and now, egad, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Jot. Surf. Charles ! 

Chat. Surf. Joseph I 

Jot. Surf, 'Tis now complete I 

Chat. Surf. Very ! 

Sir Oliv, Sir Peter, my fnend, and Rowley too 
— ^look on that elder nephew of mine. You know 
what he has already received from my bounty ; and 
you also know how gladly I would have regarded 
half my fortune as held in trust for him : judge 
then my disappoinment in discovering him to be 
destitute of faith, charity, and gratitude ! 

Sir Pet. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised 
at this declaration, if I had not myself found him 
to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Ltxdy TeoM. And if the gentleman pleads not 
guilty to these, pray let him call me to his cha- 
racter. 
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Sir Pet. Then, I believe, we n^l add no more : 
if he knows himself, be will consider it as the most 
perfect punishmentf that he is known to the world. 

Chaa. Surf. If thej talk this way to Honesty, 
what will they say to me, by and by ? I Aside. 

Sir Oliv. As for that prodigal, his brother, 
there — 

Chtis. Surf. Ajf now comes my tarn : the 
damned family pictures will ruin me ! lAride. 

Jos. Surf, Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour 
me with a hearing ? 

Ckas. Surf. Now if Joseph would make one of 
his long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. 

[_Aside. 

Sir Pet. I suppose you would undertake to jus- 
tify yourself entirely ? ITo Josiph Surpacs. 

Jos. Surf. I trust I could. 

Sir Oliv. Well, sir! — and you could justify 
yourself too, I suppose ? ITo Charlxs Sitrfacb. 

Chcu. Surf. Not that I know of, sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliv. What ! — Little Premium has been let 
too much into the secret, I suppose ? 

Cfuu, Surf. True, sir ; but they were family 
secrets, and should not be mentioned again, you 
know. 

Row. Come, sir Oliver, I know yon cannot 
speak of Charles's follies with anger. 

Sir Oliv. Odd's heart, no more I can ; nor with 
gravity either. — Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors ; sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china. 

Chas^ Surf. To be sure, sir Oliver, T did make 
a little free with the family canvas, that's the truth 
on't. My ancestors may rise in judgment against 
me, there's no denying it ; but believe me sincere 
when I tell you — and upon my soul I would not 
say so if I was not — that if I do not appear mor- 
tified at the exposure of my follies, it is because I 
feel at this moment the warmest satisfaction in 
seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir Oliv. Charles, I believe you. Give me 
your hand again : the ill-looking little fellow over 
the settee has made your peace. 

Chas. Surf. Then, sir, my gratitude to the ori- 
ginal is still increased. 

Lcufy Teaz. Jfet, I believe, sir Oliver, here is 
one whom Charles is still mora anxious to be re- 
conciled to. IPointing to Maria. 

Sir Oliv. Oh, I have heard of his attachment 
there ; and, with the young lady's pardon, if I 
construe right — that blush — 

Sir Pet. Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 

Mar. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that he is happy ; for me — ^whatever 
claim I had to his affection, I willingly resign to 
one who has a better title. 

Chas. Surf, How, Maria ! 

Sir Pet. Heyday ! what's the mystery now ? — 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you would 
give your hand to no one else ; and now that he is 
Uicely to reform, I'll warrant you won't have him ! 

Mar. His own heart and lady Sneerwell know 
the cause. 

Chas. Surf. Lady Sneerwell I 

Jon. Surf. Brother, it is with great concern I 
am obliged to speak on this point, but my regard 
to justice compels me, and lady Sneerwell's injuries 
can no longer be concealed. lOpen* the door. 



Enter Lady Snekrwrll. 

Sir Pet. So ! another French milliner 1 Egad, 
he has one in every room in the house, I suppose ! 

Lady Sneer. Ungrateful Charles ! Well may 
you be surprised, and feel for the indelicate situa- 
tion your perfidy has forced me into. 

Chas. Surf. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of 
yours ? For, as I have life, I don't understand it 

Jos. Surf. I believe, sir, there is but the evi- 
dence of one person more necessary to make It 
extremely clear. 

Sir Pet. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. 
Snaice. — Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring 
him with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter Snakx. 
I thought his testimony might be wanted : how- 
ever, it happens unluckily, that he comes to con- 
front lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lixdy Sneer. A villain ! Treacheroua to me at 
last ! — Speak, fellow ; have you too conspired 
against mel 

Snake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand par- 
dons : you paid me extremely liberally for the lie 
in question ; but I unfortunately have been offered 
double to speak the truth. 

iS'tr Pet. Plot and counter-plot, egad I 

Lady Sneer. The torments of shame and disap- 
pointment on you all ! lOoing. 

Lady Teaz. Hold, lady Sneerwell — before yon 
go, let me thank you for the trouble you and that 
gentleman have taken, in writing letters from me 
to Charles, and answering them yourself; and let 
me also request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college, of which you are president, 
and inform them, that lady Teazle, licentiate, begs 
leave to return the diploma they gave her, as she 
leaves off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady Sneer. You too, madam ! — provoking — 
insolent ! — May your husband live these fifty 
years ! lExiL 

Sir Pet. Oons ! what a fiiry ! 

Leuiy Teaz. A malicious creature, indeed I 

Sir Pet. Hey ! not for her last wish ! 

Lady Teaz. O no ! 

Sir Oliv. Well, sir, and what have you to say 
now ? 

Jos. Surf. Sir, I am so confounded, to find 
that lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning 
Mr. Snake in this manner, to impose on ns all. 
that I know not what to say : however, lest her 
revengeful spirit should prompt her to iiyure my 
brother, I had certainly better follow her directly. 

IBxiL 

Sir Pet. Moral to the last drop ! 

iS'tr Oliv. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if 3^u 
can. — Oil and vinegar, egad ! you'll do very well 
together. 

Row. I believe we have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake at present } 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, 
for whatever uneasiness I have been the humble 
instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir Pet. Well, well, you have made atonemeat 
by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company, 
that it shall never be known. 

Sir Pet. Hey I what the plague ! are you 
ashamed of having done a right thing once in your 
life ? 
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Snake. Ah^ sir ! consider, — I Utc by the badness 
of my character ; I have nothing bat my infamy to 
depend on ! and if it were once known that 1 had 
been betrayed into an honest action, I should lose 
every friend I have in the world. 

Sir Oiiv» Well, well, — we'll not traduce you by 
saying anything in your praise, never fear. 

lExit Rhamm. 

Sir Pet. There's a precious rogue ! 

Lady TeoM. See, sir Oliver, there needs no per- 
suasion now to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir Oliv. Ay, ay, that's as it should be, and, 
egad, we*ll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

C/uu. Surf. Thank you, dear uncle ! 

Sir Pet. What, you rogue ! don't you ask the 
girl's consent first ? 

Chas. Surf. Oh, I have done that a long time 
— a minute ago — ^and she has looked yes. 

Mar. For shame, Charles ! — I protest, sir Peter, 
there has not been a word^- 

Sir Oliv. Well, then, the fewer the better ; — 
may your love for each other never know abate- 
ment. 

Sir Pet. And may you live as happily together 
I as lady Teazle and I — ^intend to do I 



Chaa. Surf. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure 
you congratidate me ; and I suspect that I owe 
you much. 

Sir Oliv, You do indeed, Charles. 

Row. If my efforts to serve you had not suc- 
ceeded, you would have been in my debt for the 
attempt ; but deserve to be happy, and you over- 
pay me. 

Sir Pet, Ay, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Chat, Surf. Why, as to reforming, sir Peter, 
I'll make no promises, and that I take to be a 
proof that I intend to set about it. But here shall 
be my monitor — my gentle guide — ah '. can I leave 
the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst waive thy beauty*s 

sway, 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey : 
An humble fugitive from folly view, 
No sanctuary near but love and yon ; 

[To the audience. 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies if you approve. 

lExeunt omnes. 



EPILOGUE, 

BY MR. COLMAN. 
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I, WHO was late so volatile and gay. 
Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way. 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows. 
To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse ! 
So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives. 
Learn from our play to regulate your Uvea : 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her— 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plonged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves : 
Such is my case ; and yet I must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation's o'er. 
And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife. 
Bom with a genius for the highest life. 
Like me untimely blasted in her bloom. 
Like me condemn'd to such a dismal doom ? 
Saye money — when I just knew how to waste it ! 
Leave London — just as I began to taste it ! 

Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock ; 
In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded. 
With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats sur- 
rounded ? 
With humble curate can I now retire, 
(While good sir Peter boozes with the squire,) 



And at backgammon mortify my soul, 
That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole ? 
Seven's the main ! Dear sound that must expire. 
Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire ! 
The transient hour of fiuhion too soon spent. 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushion'd t£te. 
That takes the cushion from its proper seat ! 
The spirit-stirring drum i card drums I mean, 
Spadiile — odd trick — pam — basto — king and 

queen I 
And you, ye knockera, that, with brazen throat. 
The welcome visitera' approach denote ; 
Farewell all quality of high renown. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town I 
Farewell I your revels I partake no more. 
And lady Teazle's occupation's o'er ! 
All this I told our bard ; he smiled, and said 'twas 

clear, 
I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 
Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 
And in these solemn periods stalk'd away : — 
** Bless'd were the fair like you ; her faults who 

stopp'd. 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp'd I 
No more in vice or error to engage. 
Or play the fool at large on life's great stage." 
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The stage is still the mirror of the day, 
Where feshion^s forms in bright succession play : 
True to its end, what image can it yield, 
In times like these, but the embattled field ? 
What juster semblance than the glittering plains 
Of village warriors, and heroic swains ! 
Invasions, battles, now fill rumour's breath, 
From camp to fleets, from Plymouth to Coxheath. 
Through every rank some panic terrors spread. 
And each in various phrase express their dread. 
At 'Change, no vulgar patriot passions fright 
The firm and philosophic — Israelite ! 
Ask him his hopes, *' 'Tis all de same to me ! 
I fix my wishes by my policy. 
I'll do you Keppel ; or increase de Barters." 
You will, "1*11 underwrite de due de Chartres." 
Miss Tittup, gasping from her stiff French stays, 
" Why if these French should come, we'll have 

French plays : 
Upon my word I wish these wars would cease V* 
Settling her tucker, while she sighs for peace. 
With ^der throbs the glutton's bosom beats, 
Anxious and trembling for West India fleets : 
Sir Gobble Greenfat fdt, in pangs of death. 
The ruling passion taint his parting breath : 



Search in the latest as in all the past, 

'* Oh ! save my turtle, Keppel !" was his last. 

No pang like this the macaroni racks. 

Calmly he dates the downfall of Almack's^ 

** As Gad's my judge, I shall be glad to see 

Our Paris friends here — for variety. 

The clubs are poor ; let them their Louis bring. 

The invasion would be rather a good thing." 

Perish such fears ! what can our arms oppose. 

When female warriors join our martial boiux ? 

Fierce from the toilet the plumed bands appear ; 

Miss struts a major, ma'am a brigadier : 

A spruce Bonduca simpers in the rear. 

Unusual watch her femmes-de-chambre keep ; 

Militia phantoms haunt her in her sleep : 

She starts, she wakes, she quivers, kneels and 

prays. 
" Side-saddle my horse ! ah, lace my stays ! 
Soft, 'twas but a dream ! my fears are vain, 
And lady Minikin's herself again." 
Yet hold, nor let false ridicule profane 
These fair associates of the embattled plain : 
Victorious wreaths their efforts justly daim, 
Whose praise is triumph, and whose smiles are 

fame. 
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ACT I, 



SCENE h-^The Road near the Camp. 

Enter Old Man. 

Oid Man. Come alonf^, neighbovrSf come along ; 
we shall be too late for the suttlers' market. 

Enter Second Man. 

2 Afan. Put on, put on, neighbonra.— Here, 
Robin, where are yon, boy ? 

Hob, IWithoui.] I'm coming, feather, as soon 
as I can get the colt np ; for the plagay beast is 
down again, and mother and chickens are all in 
the slongh. 

Oid Man. Why, is the colt down again ? — ^Yon 
graceless dog, help your mother up. — Oh, neigh- 
boor Farrow has helped her up, I see. 

Enter Old Woman. 

Oid Worn. Hnsbandy as sure as you are alive, 
that rogue of a boy drove the colt in the dirt for 
the purpose, and down we came with such a 



Oid Man, What a mercy it is the chickens 
escaped ! — Come, put on, neighbours. 

Enter Romm and ColU 

Rob. Why, feather, how could I help it .>— The 
colt has not had an eye in his head these eight 
years. 

Old Worn, Oh, here comes our kinswoman and 
her daughter — 

Enter Mob, 

Bless me, child ! you are in such a heat, youMl 
quite spoil your complexion. 

MtMs. Lord, neighbours, you hurry one so ! 

2 Worn. Put on, put on ; — make haste, we shall 
be too late. — O dear, here comes Nell ; and she'll 
scold us all for cheating the soldiers. 

3 Worn. Damn that wench I she won't cheat 
herself, nor let other honest people do it, if she can 
help it ; and she says she likes a soldier so well 
she would sell them goods for nothing. 

2 Man. Come, neighbours, now we shall see 
what bargains your daughter will make at the 
camp. 

2 Worn. Ay, ay, soldiers are testy customers : 
tbey won't buy of the ugly ones. — Oh, here Nell 
comes. 

Enter Ncll. 

N'elL Why, how now ? what you are consulting 
how you shaU cheat the poor soldiers ! For shame ! 
for shame ! how can you use the poor fellows so ? 
a parcel of unfeeling wretches ! — Poor fellows, that 
risk their lives to defend your property, and yet 
you make it your study to defraud them. 

Old Worn. It's very hard, Nell, you won't let 
us have a little picking among 'em. — What is it to 
you what we do ? 

Neli. Yes, it ia to me ; I never will bear to see 
a soldier cheated, with my eyes open. I love a 
soldier, and will always stand by them'. 

Miss. Mind your own business, Nell. 



Nell. What's that you say, Miss Minx ? — 
Here's a wench dressed out : the poor soldiers are 
forced to pay for all this finery, you impudent slut 
you ! 

2 Man. Why, Nell, if you go on at this rate 
we'll tell his worship, Mr. Gage, of you : he's an 
exciseman, and a great friend to us poor folks. 

Nell. What's that you say, master Grinder? 
Come forward, you sneaking, snivelling sot you I 
— I think your tricks are pretty well known — 
Wasn't you caught soaking eggs in lime and water 
to make them pass for new ones ? and did not you 
sit in the stocks for robbing the 'squire's rookery 
to make your pigeon pies ? 

2 fVom. Well, well, we'll tell Mr. Gage, and 
then what will he say to you .' 

Nell. Tell Mr. Gage, will you ! — he's a pretty 
protector indeed ; he's a disgrace to his Majesty's 
inkhom— while he seizes with one hand, he smug- 
gles with the other. Why, no longer ago than last 
summer, he was a broken attorney at Rochester, 
and came down here, and bought this place with 
his vote, and now he is both a smuggler and con- 
tractor. O' my conscience, if I had the manage- 
ment of affairs, I would severely punish all such 
fellows who would be so base as to cheat a poor 
soldier. 

2 Worn. If his worship was here, you dare not 
say so. — Here he comes, here he comes 1 — ^Now 
you'll change your note. 

Nell, Will I !-.you shaU see if I do. No, no ; 
I'll tell him my mind : that's always my way. 

Enter Qaou. 

All. Ah, Mr. Gage. 

Gaffe. Heyday ! what's the matter ? What the 
plague, is there a civil war broke out among you ? 

1 Worn. Why, Mr. Gage, Nell here has been 
scolding us for cheating the soldiers. 

2 Worn. Yes, and says you encourage us in it 
Gage. Encourage you ! to be sure I do, in the 

way of trade. 

All. Ay, in the way of trade. 

1 Worn. Yes, and she has been rating the poor 
girl, and says I dress her up thus only to make the 
better bargains. 

Gaffe. And ecod you are in the right of it ; your 
mother is a sensible old woman. Well said, dame ; 
put plenty in your baskets, and sell your wares at 
the sign of your daughter's face. 

I Worn. Ay, ay, so I say. 

Gage. Right — soldiers are testy customers, and 
this is the market where the prettiest will always 
make the best bargains. 

All. Very true, very true I 

Gage. To be sure — I hate to see an awkward 
gawky come sneaking into the market, with her 
damned half-price countenance, and is never able 
to get scarce double the value of her best goods. 

Nell. I can hold no longer! — Are you not 
ashamed, yon who are a contractor, and has the 
honour to 'carry his Majesty's inkhorn at your 
button-hole, to teach these poor wretches all your 



court tricks ? — I'll tell yoa what— if I was to sit 
on a conrt-martial against such a fellow as yon, 
yon should have your deserts, from the pilfering 
suttler to the head contractor ; you should have 
the cat o' nine tails, and be forced to run the 
gauntlet, from Cozheath to Warley Common, that 
you should. 

1 Man, How durst you talk so saucily to his 

worship ? 

NelL Hold your tongue, or I'll throttle you, 
you sheep-biter. [Collaring him. 

1 Man. O Lord, your worship ! if you don't 
put her under an arrest, she'll choke me. 

Gage. [Aside to Nell.] Come, Nell, hold your 
tongue, and I'll give you a pound of smuggled 
hyson, and throw you a silk handkerchief into the 

ban^ain. 

Nell. Here's a rogue ! — Bear witness, neigh- 
bours, he has offered me a bribe ; — a pound of tea. 
— No, sir, take your pitiful present, and know that 
I am not to be bribed to screen your villanies by 
influence and corruption. IThrow it at him. 

Gage. Don't mind her ; she*s mad, she talks 
treason. Away with you ! — I'll put everybody 
under an arrest that stays to listen to her. 

All. Ay, ay, she's mad. — Come along ; we 
shall be too late for market 

[Oaob drives them all off. 

Gage, Here, Nell, will you take the tea ? 

[Offer 9 it to her. 

Nell. No, sir, I won't. 

Gage. Well, then, I will. LPuU it in hU pocket. 
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NeU. 



Now coaxing, careming. 

Now wheedling, dintretting. 
As fortune delights to exalt or confound. 

Her smile or her frown 

Sets them up, knocks them down. 
Turning, turning, turning as the wheel goes round. 

O fy. Mr. Gage ! 

Quit the tricks of the age ; 
Scorn the slaves that to fortune, false fortune, are bound, 

Their cringes and bows. 

Protections and vows. 
Turning, turning, dec. [Bxit 

Gage. Foolish girl, not to accept a bribe, and 
follow the example of her betters ! — But who have 
we here .* 

Enter ODaub. 

0*Daub. Ah, my little Gage ! — to be sure I am 
not in luck ; I will not want an interpreter to show 
me the views about here ; — and by my shoul, I'll 
force you to accept my offer. 

Gage. Why, what's your errand ? 

O Daub. Why, upon my conscience, a very 
dangerous one — Jack the Painter's job was a fool 
to it : — I am come to take the camp. 

G<ige. The devil you are ! 

G'Daub. Ay, and must bring it away with me 
in my pocket too. 

G<»ge, Indeed ! 

O Daub. Ay, here's my military chest ; these 
are my colours, you know. 

Gage, Oh, I guess your errand. 

G'Daub. Then, faith, it's a very foolish one. 
You must know, I got so much credit at the fete 
ehamp^tre there, that little Roscius recommended 
me to the managers of Drury-lane, and so now 



I am a sort of deputy superintendant under Mr. 
Lantemberg, the great painter ; that as soon as 
he executes a thing, I always design it after him, 
my jewel ; so I'm going to take a side front view 
of it. 

Gage. What then, they are going to introduce 
the camp on the stage, I suppose? 

O^Dauh. To be sure you have hit it — Coxheath 
by candle-light, my jewel. 

Gage. And will that answer .' 

0*Daub» Oh, to be sure it will answer, when a 
jontleman can have a warm seat, and see the whole 
tote of it for two thirteens, and be comfortable into 
the bargain. — ^Why it has cost me above three 
guineas already, and I came the cheapest way too ; 
for three of us went halves in the Maidstone Dilly, 
my dear. 

Gage, Well, and how do you like the prospect ? 

0*Daub. Upon my shoul, my jewel, I don't 
know what to make on't, so I am come to be a 
little farther off, that I may have a nearer view of 
it. I think it looks like my cousin O'Doiley's great 
bleach-yard in the county of Antrim. — [BouiL- 
LARn sings without, 1 Tunder and wounds ! what 
outlandish creature is this coming here ? 

Gage, Oh, that Is monsieur Bouillard, the 
suttler. 

0*Daub, Then perhaps he can help me to a 
bit of something to eat, for I feel a sort of craving 
in my stomach after my journey. 

Gage. Why, he's a very honest fellow, and will 
be happy in obliging you. — Oh, here he comes. 

Enter Bouillaiio. 

Bouil. Ah ! begar, monsieur Gage, I am glad I 
have found you : begar, I have been through Berk- 
shire, Suffolk, and Yorkshire, and could not find 
you. 

0*Daub. Through Berkshire, Suffolk, and Yorik- 
shire ! — What the devil does he mean ? 

Gage. Oh, he means through the regiments. 

Bouil. Bq^ar, monsieur Gage, I must depend on 
you for supply. I have got one, two, tree brigade 
dinners bespoke, besides the fat alderman and his 
lady from London. 

Gage. Then you must send out a party of cooks 
to forage at Maidstone. 

Bouil. Parbleu, monsieur Gage, I must look to 
you ; for begar, I have got nothing in de house to 
eat. 

0*Daub. Then the devil bum me if I come to 
dine with you, honey ! 

Bouil. Oh, sire, I have got everyting for yon 
and monsieur Gage. You shall have anyting yon 
like in von moment ! 

0*Daub. Ah, ha! I tank you, honey. Bat 
pray now, Mr. Blaud, if your own countrymen 
were to come over here, would not you be a Httle 
puzzled to know which side to be on ? 

Bouil. Puzzled ! — parbleu, monsieur, I do assure 
you I love de English ver well, and vill never leave 
dem vile dev are victorious ; and I do love mine 
own countrymen very well ; but depend on it, 
monsieur Gage, I vill always stay with de strongest. 

Gage. You see, Mr. O'Danb, my friend, mon- 
sieur Bouillard, is divested of all national prejudice^ 
I assure you. 

Bouil. Prejudice ! — begar, I have too much 
honour ever to leave de English while dey do vin 
de battle. But, monsieur Gage, vill you bring your 
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friend, and taste my vine ? I have got everytiog 
for you and your ftiend. I assure you, monsieur 
Gage, I yill never forsake de English , so long as 
dey are victorious ; but if mine own countrymen 
were to come and make de English run, I would 
run a little way with dem ; and if mine own coun- 
trymen were likely to overtake dem, 1 would stop 
short, bow to dem, and say, How do you do, my 
ver good countrymen ? Begar, I shall be ver glad 
to see you both ; so come along — bat depend on 
mine honour, monsieur Gage, 1 vill never leave de 
English vile dey do vin de battle. — No, never, 
nerer ! iExit singing. 

G^iffe, Well said, monsieur Bouillard ! 

O^Daub. Your sarvant, Mr. Bland! though, 
fsith, to do him justice, he has forgot the fashion 
of his country ; for when he is determined to be a 
rogue he is honest enough to own it. But pray, 
what connexion have you with the suttlers ? You 
are no victualler here, are you ? 

G^ge, Not absolutely a victualler, but I deal in 
various articles. 

CyOaub. Indeed! 

Gage. Yes, but business is done here only by 
contract. 

O'Daub. A contractor! why, what the devil, 
you are not risen to such preferment as that sure ? 
I neTer knew you was able to furnish any contract 

Gage. Nothing more easy ; the circumstance 
depends upon the quantity, not the quality. 1 got 
on Tery well lately, but at first it brought me in 
several confounded scrapes. 

CfDaub. As how ? 

Gage. Why, I undertook to serve a regiment 
with hair powder. 

O^DauL Hair powder! What, and you sent 
them flour, I suppose ? 

Gage. Flour, no, no — I should have saved 
nothing by that : I went to the fountain head — the 
pit, and gave them a plentiful stock of lime. 

0*Daub, Lime ! brick and mortar lime ? 

Gage. Yes, brick and mortar lime. 

0*Daub. And, what the plague, was not the 
cheat found out ? 

Gage. Why at first it answered the purpose 
very well : while the weather was fine it did charm- 
ingly ; but one field-day they were all caught in a 
fine soaking shower : the smoke ran along the lines; 
ecod their heads were all slacked in an instant, and 
by the time they returned to the eamp, damme if 
all their heads were not as smooth as an old half- 
crowu ! 

O'Daub. A very cross accident indeed ! 

Gage. Yes, I stood a near chance of being tied 
up to the halberts ; but I eicused myself by saying 
they looked only like raw recruits before, but now 
they appeared like old veterans of service. 

0*Daub. But you lost your contract, I suppose ? 

Gage. Yes, but I soon got another ; a shaving 
contract to a company of grenadiers. 

O'Daub. 'Faith, I never knew you practised that 
business. 

Gage. Never handled a razor in all my life : I 
shave by deputy ; hired Sam Sickle down from 
London — an eicellent hand ! handles a razor like 
a scythe : — he'll mow you down a regiment of 
beards in the beating a reveille. 

O'Daub. Upon my conscience, a pretty way this 
of working at second-hand! 1 wish myself could 
do a little by proxy. 



Gage. But come, what say yon for something 
to eat, and a glass of my friend Bouillard's wine, 
and drink his majesty's health ? 

0*Daub. With aU my heart, my dear, and to 
the two camps, if you wilL 

Gage. Two ! what two do you mean ? 

O'Daub. Why, the one at Coxheath, and the 
other at Dniry-lane. lExeunf. 



SCENE 11.—^ Grove near the Camp. 

Enter Two Ciouiitryinen. 

1 Coun. I tell you I will certainly list ; I ha' 
made up my mind on't. 

2 Coun, Well, well, Til say no more. 

1 Coun, Besides, the camp lies so convenient, I 
majrn't have such another opportunity. 

2 Coun. Why, it's main jolly to be sure, and all 
that so fair. Now, if I were to list, I should like 
hugely to belong to a regiment of horse, and here 
is one of the grandest troop com'd lately. I see'd 
two of the officers, mighty delicate-looking gentle- 
men ; they were dressed quite different from the 
others : their jackets, indeed, are pretty much the 
same ; but then they wear a sort of petticoat, 
as 'twere, with a large hat and feather, and a mortal 
sight of hair. I suppose now they are some of 
your outlandish troops ; your foreign Hessians, or 
such like. 

1 Coun. Ay, like enough. Here comes the 
Serjeant. Ecod, he can sing louder than his own 
drum. Zooks ! see how brave they march. Well, 
walking is a mighty dull way of going, after all. 

Enter Sojeant DnUiL, Drummer, Recruits, &c. 

SONG. 

Drill' Great Cesar, once renown 'd in fame, 
For a mighty arm, and a laurel brow. 

With bis venif vidi^ viei^ came. 
And he oonquer'd the world with his row, dow, dow. 

Chorus. Row, dow, dow ; row, dow, dow ; 
And he oonquer'd the world, he. 

Then should our vaunting enemies come. 
And winds and waves their cause allow. 

By freedom's flag we'll beat our drum. 
And they'll fly from the sound of our row, dow, dow. 

Row, dow; dow, die 

Then come, my lads, our bounty share. 
While honest hearts British valour avow ; 

In freedom's cause to camp repair, 
And follow the beat of my row, dow, dow. 

Row, dow, dow, &c. 

Drill. Come, my lads, now is your time to serve 
the king, and make men of yourselves : well, my 
lad, what do you say ? 

2 Coun. I canno* leave my farm. 

Drt^. Your farm ! — what, would you plough 
and sow for the hungry Frenchmen to come and 
reap ? Come, my lads ! let your fields lie fallow 
this year, and I'll ensure you double crops ever 
after. Why now, here's a fellow made for a 
soldier : there*s a leg for a spatterdash, with an 
eye like the king of Prussia. 

1 Coun. Ay, but, serjeant, I hanna' the air. 

Drill, The air ! oh, we'll soon learn you that. 
Why now, here's little Ralph ; there's a fellow 
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for jou : he has not been listed a fortnight, and 
see what a presence — there's dig;nity ! Oh^ there 
is nothing like the drill for grace ! 

1 Couiu Serjeant, I'm yonr man. 

2 Coun. And so am I. 

Drill. That's right, my lads I this is mnch bet- 
ter than to be dragged away like a slave, or be 
scratched off the church door for the militia. 
Now you haye present pay, and the bounty- money 
into the bargain. But come, my lads, let me ask 
you a few questions, and then the business is done. 

TRIO. 

DrtS.. Yet ere yoa*re permitted to list with me. 

Answer me straight twice questions three. 
1 Caun. No lies, master serJeant, well tell unto you ; 

For though we be poor lads, we're honest and true. 
DriU. First, can you drink well ? 

1 Coun. Cheerly, cheerly. 
Drill. Each man a gallon ? 

2 Coun. Nearly, nearly. 

Drill, Love a sweet wench too ? 

Both. Dearly, dearly. 

Drill. The answer is hooest, hold, and fair ; 

So drink to the king, for his soldiers yon are. 

{Jharui. The answer is honest, Sec 

Drta. When bullets are whizzing around your head, 
Youll boldly march on wherever youYe led ? 

2 Coun. To death well rush forward without delay, 

If, good master serJeant, you'll show us the way. 

Drill, Next, can you swear weU ? 

S Coun, Bluffly, bluffly. 

Drill. Handle a Frenchman ? 

1 Coun. Roughly, roughly. 

DriU, Frown at a cannon ? 

Both. Gruffly, gruffly. 

Drill, The answers are honest, bold, and fair ; 

So drink to the king, for his soldiers you are. 

Ch4>rut, The answers are honest, &c. 

Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Enter Nkll. 

Nell, Well said, my lads ! I am glad to see so 
many good hearts in the country. — Oh, but was 
not you saying one of your recruits knows me ? 

DriU, Oh yes, Nell, a lad. from Suffolk 

Hark ye, where's the Suffolk boy, as we call him ? 
Oh, here he comes ! 

Enter Namct, in uniform. 

Nan. Ah, serjeant, did yon not begin to think 
yon had lost me ? But come, will you leave me 
a few minutes with Nelly ? 

DriU, With all my heart. — Come, my lads, 
let's to the Heart of Oak, where we'll drink his 
majesty's health. 

[_Exit tinffingt Countrsrmen, Otc.followiiyf. 

Nan, Why, Nelly, don't you know me ? 

NeH Know you ! egad, I do not know whether 
I do or not — sure it can't be^and yet, sure it is 
Nancy Granger ? 

Nan, It is her, my dear Nelly, who kisses you 
now with the truest sense of gratitude for your 
former kindness and friendship. 

Nell. My dear girl ! — Odso ! I must take care 
of my reputation. — But what in the name of fancy 
brings you here, and in this dress, child ? 

Nan, How can you ask me that question, 
Nelly ? You are no stranger to the love William 
and I have for each other : a few days would have 
united us for ever, had not cruel fate separated us ; 



the regiment being ordered to march immediately, 
no resource was tben left but my flying from my 
father's house : I procured a dress from one of our 
neighbour's sons, and that love which induced me 
to forsake my sex still supports me under every 
affliction. Fortunately, on my way, I met the 
Serjeant, and after some entreaty was enlisted, and 
equipped as you see. What think you, Nell, does 
not my dress become me ? 

NeU. Yes, indeed, I think yon make a smart 
little soldier. 

Nan. Why, indeed I am rather under size ; but 
I fisncy in action I could do more real execution 
than those who look bigger, and talk louder. But 
tell me, my dear Nelly, where is William ? I long 
to see him : does he ever speak of his poor Nancy ? 
sure he cannot be faithless. 

Nell. Why, really, Nancy, 1 have some doubts. 

Nan, Heavens ! is it possible ? 

Nell, Ah, ray poor little soldier, I only did it 
to try your affection. Your William is true, and 
worthy of your love. 

Nan, You have made a greater shock on my 
spirits, than even an army of Frenchmen could 
have done. 

AIR. 

When war's alarms enticed my WiUy from me. 

My poor heart with grief did sigh : 
Each fond remembrance brought fresh sorrow'on me; 
I waked ero yet the mom was nigh. 

No other could delight him ; 

Ah ! why did I e'er sUght him. 
Coldly answering his fond tale ? 

Which drove him far, 

Amid the r^ps of war. 
And left silly me thus to bewail. 

But I no longer, though a maid forsaken. 

Thus will mourn like yonder dove ; 
For'ere the lark to-morrow shall awaken, 
I will seek my absent love : 

The hostile country over, 

111 fly to seek my lover, 
Beoming every threatening fear : 

Nor distant shore. 

Nor cannons' roar. 
Shall longer keep me from^my dear. 

NeU. Bnt, my dear girl, consider; do yoa 
think you can cheerfully go through the toil and 
fatigue, and not repine after your own happy 
situation you left behind you ? 

Nan, O no ; I still must love, though I should 
regTRt the occasion of our difficulties. 

NeU, Difficulty ! wliy then, marry him at the 
drum-head, and that will end all your difficulties^ 

Am. 

What can our wisest heads provide. 
For the child we dote on dearly. 

But a merry soul, and an honest heart . 
In a lad who lovee her dearly ? 

Who with kisses and chat,. 

And all, all that. 
Wni soothe him late and early : 

If the truth she tell. 

When she knows him well. 
Shell swear she loves him dearly. 

Let the prude at the name or sight of man 
Pretend to rail severely ; 

But, alack-arday I unseen shell play 
"With the lad who loves her dearly. 
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Say old mni whate*er they will, 

lis a lover still 
Makes day and night roll cheerly : 

What makes our May 

All holiday. 
But the lad we dote on dearly ? 

Well, my dear Nancy, you most endeaTonr to throw 
off that dress as soon as possible. I'll tell you 
what, — ^here are some ladies in the camp, who 
condescend to notice me ; I'll endearoor to intro- 
dooe yon to them, and they may be*of great service 
to yon ; in the mean time, should you by chance 
meet with William, be sure you don't discover 
yoonelf. — Hush ! here is the serjeant 

Re-enter Serjeant Driu.. 

Drili. Why, Nelly, how's this ? you have had a 
long conversation together. I began to think you 
had run away with my new recrait 

KeiL Oh, there's no great danger, serjeant; 



he's no soldier for me : pray, is he perfect in his 
exercise? 

Drill. Oh, as handy a lad as ever was ! — Come, 
youngster, convince her. 

[Nakcv goes through the exereite. 

Nell. Very well, indeed! but, serjeant, I must 
beg of you to befHeud him as much as you can, 
for my sake. 

DrilL Any service in my power you may com- 
mand ; but a soldier's life is not the easiest in the 
world, so they ought to befriend each other. 

TRIO. 

O the joy! when ttie trumpets sound, 

And the march beats around. 
When the steed tears the ground. 

And shouts to the skies resound ! 
On glittering arms the sunbeams playing. 

Heighten the soldier's charms : 
The fife and the roll of the distant drum. 

Cry. hark ! the enemy oome ! 



To arms ! the attack's begun. 



lExeunt. 
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Enter Nbll, epeaking uHlhout. 

Nell. William ! come to speak to him another 
time. — Sure nothing could be more lucky : how- 
ever, I must obey their ladyships' instructions, 
and keep him in ignorance, that they may be pre- 
sent at the discovery. Poor fellow ! it's almost a 
pity too, when one has it in one's power to make 
him so happy. 

Enter William. 

Wm. T am sorry, Nell, to make yon wait ; but it 
was an old friend. 

Nell. Ay, ay, some one from Suffolk, I suppose, 
who has brought you hews of your dear Nancy. 

Will, I wish it had : it's unaccountable that I 
don't hear from her. 

Nell. Unaccoantable ! not at all ; I suppose she 
has changed her mind. 

Wm. No, Nelly, that's impossible ; and you 
would think so had you heard how she plighted her 
faith to me, and vowed, notwithstanding Jier parents 
were my enemies, nothing but death should pre- 
vent our union. 

Nell, Oh, I beg your pardon : if her father 
and mother indeed are against yon, yon need not 
doubt her constancy. But come, don't be melan- 
choly. I tell yon I want to have you stay some- 
where near the inn, and perhaps I may bring you 
some intelligence of her. 

JViU. How! dear Nell? 

Nell, Though indeed I think you are very fool- 
ish to plague yourself so ; for even had Nancy 
loved you well enough to have carried yoar knap- 
sack, you would have been very imprudent to have 
suffered her. 

Will. Ay, but prudence, you know, is not a sol- 
dier's virtue. It's our basiness to hold life itself 
cheap, much more the comforts of it Show me a 
young fellow in our regiment, who, if .he gains the 
heart of a worthy gir^ is afraid to marry her for 



want of a little wealth, and I would have. him 
drummed out of the regiment for discretion. 

Nell. Very fine ! but must not the poor girl share 
in all your fatigues and mishaps ? 

WUl. There, Nell, I own is the objection ; but 
tenderness and affection may soften even these ; 
yet, if my Nancy ever makes the trial, though I 
may not be able to prevent her from undergoing 
hardships, I am sure my affection will make her 
wonder at their being (»Ued so. I wish I could 
once boast that the experiment was made. 

AIR. 

My Nancy quits the rural train 

A camp's distress to prove ; 
All other ills she can sustain 

But living from her love : 
Yet, dearest, though your soldier's there, 

Would not your spirits fail. 
To mark the hardships you must share. 

Dear Nancy of the dale ? 

Or should you, love, each danger scorn. 

Ah I how shaU I secure 
Your health, 'mid toils which you were born 

To soothe, but not endure ? 
A thousand perils I must view, 

A thousand ills assail ; 
Nor must I tremble e'en for yon. 

Dear Nancy of the dale. lExeunt, 



«CENE II.— ^n open View near the Camp. 

Enter O'Daub. 

0*Daub. Well, to be sure, this same camp is a 
pretty place, with their drums and their fifes, and 
their gigs, and their marches, and their ladies in regi- 
mentals I Upon my conscience, I believe they*d 
form a troop of sidesaddle cavalry if there were 
any hopes of an invasion. But now I am alone by 
myself, 'tis time I should be after taking my plan ; 
and here I see are some of my directions for it-<— 

1 



[Pulls out a pocket-book and pencil.] I can't 
think what it is makes my hand shake so, unless it 
is Mr. Bland's wine that is got into my head. So, 
so ! let me study my orders a little, for I am not 
us^ to this business. — O. P. and P. S. — Who the 
devil is to uoderstand that ? Oh, here is the ex- 
planation : P. S. the prompter's side, and O. P. 
opposite the prompter. So, Tm to mark down the 
view as it is to be taken on one side, and the other. 
Very well : P. S. and O. P. Let me see. Some- 
where hereabout is certainly the best point to take 
it from. [ReUrcM. 

Enter Serjeant Drill and the Two Countrymen. 

1 Coun, There, you rogues, there he is ! 

2 Coun. Ay, ay, that's him, sure enough : I 
have seen him skulking about these two days ; if 
he ben't a spy I'll safTer hanging. 

Drill, He certainly must be a spy, by his draw- 
ing figures. 

2 Coun. Do seize on him, or the whole camp 
may be blown up before we are aware. 

0*Daub. Prompter's side. 

Drill. Hush ! — we shall convict him out of his 
own mouth. 

0*Daub. O yes, the star and garter must cer- 
tainly be P. S. 

Drill. P. S. What the devil does he say ? 

2 Coun. Treason, you may be sure, by your not 
understanding him. 

O^Daub. And then O. P. will have the ad- 
vantage. 

DHll. O. P. that's the Old Pretender.— A 
damned Jacobite spy, my life on't I 

1 Coun. And P. S. is Prince Charles, I suppose. 
Drill, No, you fool ! P. S. is the pretender's 

son. 

2 Coun. Ay, ay, like enough. 

0*Daub, Memorandum — the officers' tents are 
in the rear of the line. 
2 Coun. Mark that ! 
O^Daub. N. B. the generals' tents are all houses. 

1 Coun. Remember that ! 

O'Daub. Then the park of artillery ; — I shall 
never make anything of that. — Oh ! the devil burn 
the park of artillery \ 

Drill. There's a villain ! he'U burn the park of 
artillery, will he ? 

0*Daub. Well, faith! this camp is easier taken 
than I thought it was. 

Drill, Is it so, you rogue ? but you shall find 
the difference on't. — Oh, what a providential dis- 
covery. 

Dauh. To be sure the people will like it 
much, and in the course of the winter it may sur- 
prise his majesty. 

Drill, O the villain ! seize him directly. — ^Fellow, 
you are a dead man if you stir ! — ^We seize you, 
sir, as a spy. 

0*Daub, A spy ! — Phoo, phoo I get about your 
business I 

Drill, Bind him, and blindfold him if he resists. 

2 Coun, Ay, blindfold him for certain, and 
search him too : I dare say his pockets are crowded 
with powder, matches, and tinder-boxes, at every 
corner. 

0*Daub. Tunder andouns ! what do you mean? 

1 Coun. Hold him fast 

0*Daub, Why here's some ladies coming, who 
know me. — Here's lady Sarah Sash, and lady 



Plume, who were at the file-champetre, and will 
give me a good character. 

Drill. Why, villain, your papers have proved 
you a spy, and sent by the old pretender. 

G*Daub. O Lord ! O Lord I I never saw the old 
gentleman in all my life. 

Drill. Why, you dog, didn't you say the camp 
was easier taken than you thought it was ? 

2 Coun. Ay, deny that 

Drill, And that you would bum the artillery, 
and surprise his majesty? — So, come, you had 
better confess before you are hanged. 

O^Dattb. Hanged for a spy ! — Oh, to be sure, 
myself is got into a pretty scrape ! 

DriU. Bring him away ; but blindfold him : the 
dog shall see no more. 

G*Davb. I'll tell you what, Mr. Soldier, or Mr. 
Serjeant, or what the devil's your name, upon my 
conscience and soul I'm nothing at all but an- Irish 
painter, employed by monsieur Lantembnrg. 

Drill. There, he has confessed himself a fo- 
reigner, and employed by marshal Leatherbag. 

2 Coun, Oh, he'll be convicted by his tongue. 
You may swear he is a foreigner by hu lingo. 

1 Coun, Bring him away. I long to see him 
hanging. 

O^Daub, Tunder and wounds ! if I am hanged, 
what will become of the theatre, and the ma- 
nagers ; and the devil fly away with you all together, 
for a parcel of red blackguards ! [Thetf hurrp him qf. 



SCENE III.— PaW of the Camp, 
Enter Lady Gorobt, Lady Sash, and Lady Plumb. 

Lady Plume, Oh, my dear lady Sash, indeed you 
are too severe ; and I'm sure if lady Gorget had 
been here she would have been of my opinion. 

Ladp Sash, Not in the least. 

Lady Plume, You must know, she has been 
rallying my poor brother, sir Harry Bouquet, for 
not being in the militia, and so ill-naturedly ! 

Ladp Sash. So he should indeed ; but all I said 
was, he looked so French and so finical, that I 
thought he ran a risk of being mistaken for another 
female chevalier. 

Lady Plume, Yet, you must confess that our 
situation is open to a little raillery ; a few ele- 
gances of accommodation are considerably wanting, 
though one's toilet, as sir Harry says, is not abso- 
lutely spread on a drumhead. 

Ladp Sash. He vows there is an eternal con- 
fusion between stores military and millinery ; such 
a description he gives ! On one shelf, cartridges 
and cosmetics, pouches and patches ; here a stand 
of arms, there a file of black pins ; in one drawer, 
bullet-moulds and essence-bottles, pistols and twee- 
zer-cases, with battle-powder mixed with mare- 
chelle. 

Lady Gor, Oh, the malicious creature ! 

Ladp Plume. But pray, lady Sash, don't renew 
it ; for see, here comes sir Harry to join us. 

Enter Sir Harry Bodoubt. 

Sir Har. Now, lady Sash, I beg a truce.— *Lady 
Gorget, I am rejoiced to see you at this deltx:table 
spot. — ^Where, lady Plume, you may be amused 
with such a dismal variety ! 

Lady Gor, You see, lady Plume, he perseveres. 
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Lofdy Sash. I assure you, sir Harry, I shcmld 
have been against yon in your raillery. 

Sir Har. Now, as Gad's my judge, I admire 
the place ! — here's all the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ! — Mars in a vM-a-vt^, 
and Bellona giving ^fiie^ehampitre. 

Lady Plume. But now, seriously, brother, what 
can make you judge so indifferently of the camp 
from anybody else ? 

Sir Har, Why, seriously, then, I think it the 
worst planned thing I ever beheld. For instance 
now, the tents are all ranged in a straight line : 
now, lady Gorget, can anything be worse than a 
straight line ? — and is not there a horrid uniformity 
in their infinite vista of canvas ? — no curve, no 
break y and the avenue of marquees abominable \ 

Lady Sath. Oh, to be sure ! a circus or a cre- 
scent would have been vastly better. 

Lady Gwr, What a pity sir Harry was not con- 
sulted! 

Sir Har, As Gad's my judge, I think so ; for 
there is great capability in the ground. 

Lady Sash, A camp cognoscenti ! Positively, 
sir Harry, we will have you publish a treatise on 
military virtue. 

Sir Har. Very well 1 But how will you excuse 
this ? the officers' tents are close to the common 
soldiers'. What an arrangement is that now ! If 
I might have advised, there certainly should have 
been one part for the canaille, and the west end of 
the camp for the noblesse and persons of a certain 
rank. 

Lady Gwr. "Very right ; I dare say yon would 
have thought of proper marquees for hazard and 
quinze. 

Lady Plume. To be sure ! with festino tents 
and opera pavilions. 

Sir Har. Gad, the only plan that could make it 
supportable for a week ! Well, certainly the great- 
est defect in a general is want of taste. 

Lady Sash. Undoubtedly ; and conduct, disci- 
pline, and want of humanity, are no atonements 
for it. 

Sir Har. None in nature. 

Lady Plume. But, sir Harry, it is rather un- 
lucky that the military spirit is so universal, for 
yon will hardly find one to side with you. 

Sir Har. Universal indeed ; and the ridicule of 
it is, to see how this madness has infected the 
whole road from Maidstone to London. The camp 
jai^gon is as current all the way as bad silver : the 
very postilions that drive you talk of their cavalry, 
and refuse to charge on a trot up the hill ; the 
turnpikes seem converted into redoubts, and the 
dogs demanded the countersign of my servants 
instead of the tickets. Then, when I got to Maid- 
stone, I found the very waiters had got a smatter- 
ing of tactics ; for inquiring what I could have for 
dinner, a cursed drill-waiter, after reviewing his 
bill of fare with the air of a field-marshal, proposed 
an advanced party of soup and bouilli, to be fol- 
lowed by the main body of ham and chickens, 
flanked by a fricassee, with salads in the intervals, 
and a corps -de-riserve of sweetmeats, and whipped 
syllabubs to form a hollow- square in the centre. 

Lady Plume, Ha ! ha ! ha ! sir Harry, I am 
rery sorry you have so strong a dislike to every- 
thing military ; for unless you would contribute to 
the fortune of our little recruit — 

Sir Har. O madam, most willingly ! — And 



very apropos, here comes your ladyship's prote- 
gee, and has brought, I see, the little recruit, as 
you desired. 

Enter Nbll and Nancv, 

Nell. Here, Nancy, make your curtsy, or your 
bow, to the ladies, who have so kindly promised 
you protection. 

Nan. Simple gratitude is the only return I can 
make ; but I am sure the ladies, who have hearts 
to do so good-natured a deed, will excuse my not 
being able to answer them as I ought. 

Nell. She means, an please your ladyships, that 
she will always acknowledge your ladyships' good- 
ness to the last hour of her life, and, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray for your ladyships' happiness 
and prosperity. — [ To Nancy.] That's what you 
mean, you know. 

Lady Plume. Very well. But, Nancy, are you 
satisfied that your soldier shall continue in his 
duty! 

rfell. O yes, your ladyship ; she's quite satisfied. 

Lady Plume. Well, child, we're all your friends ; 
and be assured your William shall be no sufferer 
by his constancy. 

Nell, There, Nancy ! say something. 

Lady Sash. But are you sure you will be able 
to bear the hardships of your situation ? 

iRetires up with Nawcy. 

Lady Plume. [To Nell.] You have seen him, 
then? 

Nell. O yes, your ladyship. 

Lady Plume. Go, and bring him here. — [Ejrit 
Nbll.] Sir Harry, we have a little plot which 
you must assist us in. 

Nan, [Coming forward with Lsdy Sash.] O 
madam, most vrillingly ! 

SONG. 

The fife and drum sound merrily 
A soldier, a soldier's the lad for me : 
With my true love I soon shall be ; 
For who 80 kind, so true as he I 
With him in every toU I'll share ; 
To please him shall be all my care : 
Each peril I'll dare, all hardship I'll bear ; 
For a soldier, a soldier's the lad for me. 

Then if kind Heaven preserve my love, 
What rapturous Joys shall Nancy prove ! 
Swift through the camp shall my footstep bound. 
To meet my William, with conquest crown'd : 
Close to my faithful bosom prest. 
Soon shall he hush his cares to rest ; 
Clasp'd in these arms, forget war's alarms ; 
For a soldier, a s(ddier's the lad for me. 

Lady Plume. Now, Nancy, you must be ruled 
by us. 

Nan, As I live, there's my dear William ! 

Lady Plume. Turn from him — you must ! 

Nan. Oh, I shall discover myself — I tremble 
so unlike a soldier. 

Re-enter Nsll with William. 

Nell. Why, I tell you, William, the ladies want 
to ask you some questions. 

Sir Har. Honest corporal, here's a little re- 
cruit, son to a tenant of mine ; and as I am told 
you are an intelligent young fellow, I mean to put 
him under yonr care. 

Will. What, that boy, your honour? Lord 

12 
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bless you, sir, I shall never be able to make any- 
thinfc of him ! 

Nan, I am sorry for that, [.Aside. 

Ladp Sath. Nay, corporal* he's very yoang. 

WiiL He is under size, my lady : such a strip- 
ling is fitter for a drummer than a rank and file. 

iS'tr Har, But he's straight and well made. 

Nan, I wish I was ordered to right about 

lAtide. 

Witt, Well,— T*ll do all in my power to oblige 
your ladyship. — Come, youngster, turn about. — 
Ah, Nelly, tdl me, is't not she ? 

iS'tr Har. Why don't you march him off ? 

Nell. Is he under size, corporal? — Oh, you 
blockhead ! 

Nan. O ladies, pray excuse me! — My dear 
William ! IRum into hi* arms. 

Nell. They'll never be able to come to an expla^ 
nation before your ladyships. — Go, go, and talk by 
yourselves. [Nancy and William retire up the stage. 

Enter Serjeant Drill, the Two Countrymen, Fife, S^c. 

Drill. Please your ladyships, we have taken a 
sort of a spy this morning, who has the assurance 
to deny it, though he confesses himself an Irish 
painter. I have undertaken, however, to bring this 
letter from him to lady Sarah Sash. 

Sir Har. What appears against him } 

Drill, A great many suspicious circumstances, 
please your honour : he has an O before his name, 
and we took him with a draught of the camp in his 
hand. 

Ladp Sash. Ha! ha! ha! this is ridiculous 
enough : 'tis O'Daub, the Irish painter, who di- 
verted us some time ago at the fite-champ^tre, — 
Honest serieant, we'll see your prisoner, and I fancy 
you may release him. 



Sir Har. Pray, seijeant, what's to be done this 
evening } 

Drill. The line, your honour, turns out ; and as 
there are pleasure tents pitched, perhaps the ladies 
will condescend to hear a march and chorus, which 
some recruits are practising against his majesty 
comes to the camp. 

Ladp Sash. Come, sir Harry, you'll grow fond 
of a camp life yet. 

Sir Har. Your ladyships will grow tired of it 
first. 111 answer for it. 

L<tdff Sash. No, no ! 

Sir Har. Yes, on the first bad weather you'll 
give orders to strike your tents and toilets, and 
secure a retreat at Tunbridge. 

A marcht while the scene changes to a ViewcfOu Camp. 

FINALE. 

JMU. While the lond voice of war resounds from afar. 
Songs of duty and triumph well pay ; 
When our monarch appears, well give him thrae 
cheers. 
With huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! 

Nan. Ye sons of the field, whose hright valour's your 
shield, 
Love and heauty your tolls shall repay : 
Inspired hy the charms of war's fierce alarms. 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

WiU. Inq>ired by my love, all dangers III prove ; 
No perils shall William dismay : 
In war's fierce alarms, inspired by thoee charms, 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Chorus. May true glory still wave her bright banners 

around ; 
Still with faune. powo-, and freedom, old England 
be crown'd. [Exeunt omnes. 
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TO MRS. GREVILLE. 

Madaw,— In requesting your permisdon to addreee the following pages to yon, whidi, as th^y aim themselTes to be 
critical, reqnire every protection and allowance that approving taste or friendly prejudice can give them, I yet ventured 
to mention no other motive than the gratification of private friendship and esteem. Had I suggested a hope that your 
implied approbation would give a sanction to their defects, your particular reserve, and dislike to the reputation of 
critical taste, as well as of poetical talent, would have made you refuse the protection of your name to such a purpose. 
However, I am not so ungrateful as now to attempt to combat this disposition in you. I shall not here presume to argue 
that the present state of poetry claims and expects every assistance that taste and example can afford it ; nor endeavour 
to prove that a fastidious concealment of the most elegant productions of Judgment and faney is an ill return for the 
po sBcesio n of those endowments. Continue to deceive yourself in the idea that you are known only to be eminently 
admired and regarded for the valuable qualities that attach private friendships, and the graceful talents that adorn 
conversation. Enough of what you have written has stolen into full public notice to answer my purpose ; and you 
will, perhaps, be the only person, conversant in elegant literature, who shall read this address and not perceive that 
by publishing your particular approbation of the following drama, I have a more interested object tiian to boast the true 
nmpeat and rq^ard with which I have the honour to be^ Madam, your very sincere and obedient humble servant, 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE, 

AS OBIOINALLT ACTED AT DKURT-LANE TBKATRB IN 1779. 



Sir FnanvL Plaoiart .... Mr. Part&nt. 

Pvww ..■>...... JIfr. King* 

Damolr Mr. Dodd, 

BwKBR Mr, Palmer, 

SioROR Pastiocio RiTORNBLLO . JIfr. DtlpinL 

IirmrarncR Mr. Baddeley. 

Ukwrr Promptbr Mr. PhiUimore. 



Mr. Hopkins 



Mr& Danglr Mrs. Hopkins, 

SioMORR PAsncao Ritornrllo . i ^^' ^f^ *"^ *** 

i Mut Abramt. 

Scenemen, Musioians, and Servanta. 



CHARACTERS OF THE TRAGEDY. 



Loan BuRi^RfOH 

Govkrnor op Tilbury Fort . 
Earl OP Lrtckstbr . . . . 
8<R Waltrr Ralrioh . . . 
Sir Cbmstophbr Hatton . . 
MAsrrBR OP the Horsr . . . 

DOM FlROLO WBUKSRANnOS • 

Bkrpeatrr 

JosncB 

Soir 

CblfVrABLB 



Mr. Moody. 
Mr. WrighUn. 
Mr. Farren, 
Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Waldron. 
Mr. Kenny. 
Mr. BannUter,Jun. 
Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Packer. 
Mr. Lamath. 
Mr. Faweeit, 



Thames Mr,Qawdry, 

TrLBURTNA Miss Pope. 

CoNProANT Mrs. Bradthaw, 

JusncR's Lady Mrs. Johnston, 

First NiRCB . MissCoUeL 

Sroond Nircb Miss Kirby. 

Knights, Guards, Constables, Sentinels, Servants, 
Chorus, Rivers, Attendants* &o. &c. 



SCENE, — London : in Danole's Howe during the First Act., and throughout the rest of 

the Play in Dkubt-Lane Theatre. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BY THE HONOURABLE RICHARD FITZPATRICK. 



The sister mnses, whom these realms obey. 
Who o'er the drama hold divided sway, 
Sometimes, by evil counsellorsi 'tis said. 
Like earth-born potentates have been misled. 
In those gay days of wickedness and wit, 
When Villiers criticised what Dryden writ. 
The tragic queen, to please a tasteless crowd. 
Had leam'd to bellow, rant, and roar so loud, 
That frighten'd Nature, her best friend before. 
The blustering beldam's company forswore. 
Her comic sister, who had wit 'tis true, 
With all her merits, had her failings too ; 
And would sometimes in mirthful moments use 
A style too flippant for a weU-bred muse : 
Then female modesty abash' d began 
To seek the friendly refuge of the fan, 
Awhile behind that slight intrenchment stood. 
Till driven from thence, she left the stage for 

good. 
In our more pious, and far chaster times, 
These sure no longer are the Muse's crimes ! 
But some complain that, former faults to shun, 
The reformation to extremes has run. 
The frantic hero's wild delirium past, 
Now insipidity snoceeds bombast ; 



So slow Melpomene's cold numbers creep. 
Here dulness seems her drowsy court to keep, 
And we are scarce awake, whilst you are fast asleep. 
Thalia, once so ill-behaved and rude, 
Reform'd, is now become an arrant prude ; 
Retailing nightly to the yawning pit 
The purest morals, undefUed by wit ! 
Our author offers, in these motley scenes, 
A slight remonstrance to the drama's queens : 
Nor let the goddesses be over nice ; 
Free-spoken subjects give the best advice. 
Although not quite a novice in his trade, 
His cause to-night requires no common aid. 
To this, a friendly, just, and powerful court, 
I come ambassador to b^ support. 
Can he undaunted brave the critic's rage ? 
In civil broils with brother bards engage ? 
Hold forth their errors to the public eye. 
Nay more, e'en newspapers themselves defy ? 
Say, must his single arm encounter all"? 
By numbers vanquish'd, e*en the brave may fall ; 
And though no leader should success distrust, 
Whose troops are willing, and whose cause is just; 
To bid such hosts of angry foes defiance, 
His chief dependence must be, your alliance. 



ACT L 



SCENE I. — A Room in Danglb's Hofise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Danolb diteovered at breaJ^cut, and rtading 

newspapers. 

Dang. [Reading.] Brutus to Lord North 

Letter the second on the State of the Army — Psha ! 
To the first L dash D. cf the A dash V. — Gen- 
uine Extract of a Letter from St. Kittys. — Cox- 
heath Intelligence, — It is now confidently asserted 
that Sir Charles Hardy- — Psha! nothing but 
about the fleet and the nation ! — and I hate all 
politics but theatrical politics. — Where's the 
Morning Chronicle ? 

Mrs, Dang, Yes, that's your g^azette. 

Dang, So, here we have it. — [Reads.] Thea- 
trical intelligence extraordinary. — We hear there 
is a new tragedy in rehearsal at Drury-lane 
Theatref called the Spanish Armada, said to be 
written by Mr, Puffy a gentleman well known in 
the theatrical world. If we may allow ourselves 
to give credit to the report of the performers, who, 
truth to sayt are in general but indifferent judges, 
this piece abounds with the most striking and re- 
ceived beauties qf modem composition. — So ! I am 
very glad my friend Puff's tragedy is in such for- 
wardness. — Mrs. Dangle, my dear, you will be very 
glad to hear that Puff's tragedy — 

Mrs, Dang, Lord, Mr. Dangle, why will you 
plague me about such nonsense ? — Now the plays 
are begun I shall have no peace. — Isn't it sufficient 



to make yourself ridiculous by your passion for the 
theatre, without continually teasing me to join yoa ? 
Why can*t you ride your hobby-horse without de- 
siring to place me on a pillion behind you, Mr. 
Dangle ? 

Dang, Nay, my dear, I was only going to read^ 

Mrs, Dang, No, no ; you will never read any- 
thing that's worth listening to. Yoa hate to bear 
about your country; there are letters every day 
vrith Roman signatures, demonstrating the certainty 
of an invasion, and proving that the nation is ut- 
terly undone. But you never will read anything 
to entertain one. 

Dang, What has a woman to do with politics, 
Mrs. Dangle? 

Mrs. Dang, And what have you to do with 
the theatre, Mr. Dangle ? Why should you affect 
the character of a critic ? I have no patience with 
you ! — haven^t you made yourself the jest of all 
your acquaintance by your interference in matters 
where you have no business ? Are not you called 
a theatrical quidnunc^ and a mock Mseoenas to 
second-hand authors ? 

Dang, True ; my power with the managers is 
pretty notorious. But is it no credit to have 
applications from all quarters for my interest — 
from lords to recommend fiddlers, from ladies to 
get boxes, from authors to get answers, and from 
actors to get en^gements ? 

Mrs. Dang. Yes, truly ; you have contrived to 
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get a share in all the plague and trouble of theatri- 
cal property, without the profit, or even the credit 
of the abuse that attends it. 

Dang. I am sure, Mrs. Dangle, you are no loser 
by it, however ; you have all the advantages of it. 
Mightn't you, last winter, have had the reading of 
the new pantomime a fortnight previous to its per- 
formance? And doesn't Mr. Fosbrook let you 
take places for a play before it is advertised, and 
set you down for a box for every new piece through 
the season ? And didn't my friend, Mr. Smatter, 
dedicate his last fiu-ce to yon at my particular re- 
qnest, Mrs. Dangle ? 

Mrs. Dang. Yes ; but wasn't the farce damned, 
Mr. Dangle t And to be sure it is extremely 
pleasant to have one's house made the motley ren- 
dezvous of all the lackeys of literature ; the very 
high 'Change of trading authors and jobbing 
critics! — Yes, my drawing-room is an absolute 
register-office for candidate actors, and poets with- 
out character. — Then to be continually alarmed 
with misses and ma'ams piping hysteric changes 
on Juliets and Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias ; and 
the very furniture trembling at the probationary 
starts and unprovoked rants of would-be Richardis 
and Hamlets ! — And what is worse than all, now 
that the manager has monopolised the Opera- 
house, haven't we the signors and signoras calling 
here, sliding their smooth semibreves, and gargling 
glib divisions in their outlandish throats — with 
foreign emissaries and French spies, for aught I 
know, disguised like fiddlers and figure- dancers? 

Dang. Mercy ! Mrs. Dangle ! 

Mn. Dang. And to employ yourself so idly at 
such an alarming crisis as this too — when, if you 
had the least spirit, yon would have been at the 
head of one of the Westminster associations — or 
trailing a volunteer pike in the Artillery-ground ? 
Bat you — o' my conscience, I believe, if the French 
were landed to-morrow, your first inquiry would 
be, whether they had brought a theatrical troop 
with them. 

Dang. Mrs. Dangle, it does not signify — I 
say the stage is the Mirror of Nature^ and the 
actors are the Abstract and brief Chronicles of the 
Time : and pray what can a man of sense study 
better ? — Besides, you will not easily persuade me 
that there is no credit or importance in being at 
the head of a band of critics, who take upon them 
to decide for the whole town, whose opinion and 
patronage ! all writers solicit, and whose recom- 
mendation no manager dares refuse. 

Mrs, Dang. Ridiculous I — ^Both managers and 
authors of the least merit laugh at your preten- 
sions. — ^The public b their critic — without whose 
fair approbation they know no play can rest on the 
stage, and with whose applause they welcome such 
attacks as yours, and laugh at the malice of them, 
where they can't at the wit. 

Dang. Very well, madam — very well ! 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Mr. Sneer, sir, to wait on you. 

Dang, Oh, show Mr. Sneer up. — ^Exit Ser- 
vant.] Plague on't, now we must appear loving 
and affectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 

Afrs. Dang. With all my heart ; you can't be 
more ridiculous than you are. 

Dang. You are enough to provoke — 



Enter Snssa. 

Ha ! my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. — 
My dear, here's Mr. Sneer. 

Mrs. Dang. Good morning to you, sir. 

Dang. Mrs. Dangle and I have been diverting 
ourselves with the papers. Pray, Sneer, won't you 
go to Drury-lane theatre the first night of Puiff's 
tragedy ? 

Sneer. Yes ; but I suppose one shan't be able 
to get in, for on the first night of a new piece they 
always fill the house with orders to support it. 
But here, Dangle, I have brought you two pieces, 
one of which you must exert yourself to make the 
managers accept, I can tell you that ; for 'tis writ- 
ten by a person of consequence. 

Dang. So ! now my plagues are beginning. 

Sneer. Ay, I am glad of it, for now you'll be 
happy. Why, my dear Dangle, it is a pleasure to 
see how you enjoy your volunteer fatigue, and your 
solicited solicitations. 

Dang. It's a great trouble— yet, egad, it's plea- 
sant too. — Why, sometimes of a morning I have a 
dozen people call on me at breakfast-time, whose 
faces I never saw before, nor ever desire to see 
again. 

Sneer. That must be very pleasant indeed ! 

Dang. And not a week but I receive fifty let- 
ters, and not a line in them about any business of 
mj own. 

Sneer. An amusing correspondence I 

Dang. [Reading.] Bursts into tears, and exit. 
— What, is this a tragedy ? 

Sneer. No, that's a genteel comedy, not a 
translation — only taken firom the French : it is 
written in a style which they have lately tried to 
run down ; the true sentimental, and nothing ridi- 
culous in it from the beginning to the end. 

Mrs. Dang. Well, if they had kept to that, I 
should not have been such an enemy to the stage ; 
there was some edification to be got from those 
pieces, Mr. Sneer I 

Sneer. I am quite of your opinion, Mrs. Dan- 
gle : the theatre, in proper hands, might oertainly 
be made the school of morality ; but now, 1 am 
sorry to say it, people seem to go there principally 
for their entertainment 1 

Mrs. Dang. It would have been more to the 
credit of the managers to have kept it in the other 
line. 

Sneer. Undoubtedly, madam; and hereafter 
perhaps to have had it recorded, that in the midst 
of a luxurious and dissipated age, they preserved 
two houses in the capital, where the conversation 
was always moral at least, if not entertaining 1 

Dang. Now, egad, I think the worst alteration 
is in the nicety of the audience ! — No doubie-en- 
tendre, no smart innuendo admitted ; even Van- 
brugh and Congreve obliged to undergo a bungling 
reformation 1 

Sneer. Yes, and our prudery in this respect is 
just on a par with the artificial bashfulness of a 
courtesan, who increases the blush upon her cheek 
in an exact proportion to the diminution of her 
modesty. 

Dang. Sneer can't even give the public a good 
word ! — But what have we here ? — This seems a 
very odd — 

Sneer. Oh, that's a comedy, on a very new plan ; 
replete with wit and mirth, yet of a most serious 
moral ! You see it is called Tfie Reformed House- 
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breaker; where by the mere force of humour, 
housebreaking is put into so ridiculous a light, that 
if the piece has its proper run, I have no doubt but 
that bolts and bars will be entirely useless by the 
end of the season. 

Dang, Egad, this is new indeed ! 

Sneer, Yes ; it is written by a particular friend 
of mine, who has discovered that the follies and 
foibles of society are subjects unworthy the notice 
of the comic muse, who should be taught to stoop 
only at the greater vices and blacker crimes of 
humanity — gibbeting capital offences in five acts, 
and piUorying petty larcenies in two. — In short, 
his idea is to dramatise the penal laws, and make 
the stage a court of ease to the Old Bailey. 

Vang, It is truly moral. 

Re-€nter Servant 

Ser. Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dang. Beg him to walk up. — [Ejeit Servant] 
Now, Mrs. Dangle, sir Fretful Plagiary is an author 
to your own taste. 

Mrs. Dang, I confess he is a fsiTOurite of 
mine, because everybody else abuses him. 

Sneer, Very much to the credit of your charity, 
madam, if not of your judgment 

Dang, But, egad, he allows no merit to any 
author but himself, that's the truth on't — though 
he's my friend. 

Sneer. Never* — He is as envious as an old maid 
verging on the desperation of siz-and-thirty : and 
then the insidious humility with which he seduces 
you to give a free opinion on any of his works, can 
be exceeded only by the petulant arrogance with 
which he is sure to reject your observations. 

Dang, Very true, egad — ^though he's my friend. 

Sneer. Then his affected contempt of all news- 
paper strictures ; though, at the same time, he is 
the sorest man alive, and shrinks like scorched 
parchment from the fiery ordeal of true criticism : 
yet is he so covetous of popularity, that he had 
rather be abused than not mentioned at all. 

Dang, There's no denying it — though he is my 
friend. 

Sneer, Yon have read the tragedy he has just 
finished, haven't you ? 

Dang, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer, Well, and you think it execrable, don't 
you ? 

Dang. Why, between ourselves, egad, I must 
own — though he is my friend — that it is one of the 
most — He's here — { Aside.'] — finished and most 
admirable perform — 

Sir Fret, [ Without. '\ Mr. Sneer with him, did 
you say P 

Ent^ Sir Frbtpul PLAorAnT. 

Dang. Ah, my dear friend ! — Egad, we were 
just speaking of your tragedy. — Admirable, sir 
Fretful, admirable I 

Sneer. You never did anything beyond it, sir 
Fretful — never in your life. 

Sir Fret, You make me extremely happy ; for 
without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there isn't 
a man in the world whose judgment I value as I 
do yours — and Mr. Dangle's. 

Mrt. Dang. They are only laughing at you, sir 
Fretful ; for it was but just now that — 

Dang, Mrs. Dangle ! — Ah, sir Fretful, you 
know Mrs. Dangle. — My friend Sneer was rally- 



ing just now :— he knows how she admires you, 
and— 

Sir Fret, O Lord, I am sure Mr. Sneer has 
more taste and sincerity than to— {^Aside.] A 
damned double-faced fellow ! 

Dang, Yes, yes, — Sneer will jest — ^but a better 
humoured" 

Sir Fret, Oh, I know- 
Dan^. He has a ready turn for ridicule — ^hiswit 
costs him nothing. 

Sir Fret. No, egad,— or I should^ wonder how 
he came by it [Aridt. 

Mrs. Dang, Because his jest is always at the 
expense of his friend. [Aside. 

Dang, But, sir Fretful, have you sent your play 
to the managers yet? — or can I be of any service 
to you ? 

Sir Fret, No, no, I thank you : I believe the 
piece had sufficient recommendation with it — 
I thank you though — I sent it to the manager^ of 
Covent-garden theatre this morning. 

Sneer. I should have thought now, that it 
might have been cast (as the actors call it) better 
at Drury-Iane. 

Sir Fret, O Lud ! no — ^never send a play there 
whUe I Uve— hark'ee ! [ Whispers Snur. 

Sneer. Writes himself! — I know he does — 

Sir Fret, I say nothing — I take away from no 

man's merit — am hurt at no man's good fortune I 

say nothing. — But this I will say — through ail my 
knowledge of life, I have observed — that there is 
not a passion so strongly rooted in the human 
heart as envr. 

Sneer, I believe you have reason for what you 
say, indeed. 

Sir Fret. Besides — I can tell you it is not 
always so safe to leave a play in the hands of those 
who write themselves. 

Sneer. What, they may steal from them, hey, 
my dear Plagiary ? 

Sir Fret, Steal ! — ^to be sure they may; and, 
egad, serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stolen 
children, disfigure them to make 'em pass for their 
own. 

Sneer, But your present work is a sacrifice to 
Melpomene, and he you know never — 

iS'tr Fret. That's no security: a dexterous 
plagiarist may do anything. Why, sir, for aught I 
know, he might take out some of the best things 
in my tragedy, and put them into his own comedy. 

Sneer. That might be done, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fret, And then, if such a person gives yon 
the least hint or assistance, he is devilish apt to 
take the merit of the whole — 

Dang. If it succeeds. 

Sir Fret, Ay, — but with regard to this pieoe, 1 
think I can hit that gentleman, for I can safiely 
swear he never read it. 

Sneer. I'll tell you how you may hurt him 
more. 

Sir Fret, How ? 

Sneer, Swear he wrote it. 

Sir Fret, Plague on't now, Sneer, I shall take 
it ill I — I believe you want to take away my cha- 
racter as an author. 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very 
much obliged to me. 

Sir Fret. Hey l—sir!— 

Dang. Oh, you know^ he never means what he 
says. 
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Sir Fret. Siuoerely then — you do like the piece ? 

Sneer. Wonderfully ! 

Sir FteL Bat come now, there most be some- 
thing that you think might be mended, hey ? — Mr. 
Dingle, has nothing struck you ? 

Dang. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, 
for the most part, to — 

Sir Fret. With most authors it is just so indeed ; 
they are in general strangely tenacious ! But, for 
my part, I am never so well pleased as when a 
jadidoos critic points out any defect to me ; for 
what is the purpose of showing a work to a friend, 
if you don't mean to profit by his opinion ? 

Sneer. Very true. — ^Why then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole, yet there is one 
small objection ; which, if you'll give me leave, I'll 
mention. 

Sir Fret. Sir, you can't oblige me more. 

Sneer. 1 think it wants incident 

Sir Fret. Good God ! you surprise me ! — wants 
incident ! 

Sneer. Yes ; I own I think the incidents are too 
few. 

Sir Fret. Good God ! Believe me» Mr. Sneer, 
there is no person for whose judgment I have a 
more implicit deference. But I protest to you, Mr. 
Sneer, I am only apprehensive that the incidents 
are too crowded. — My dear Dangle, how does it 
strike you ? 

Dang. Really I can't agree with my fnend 
Sneer. I think the plot quite sufficient ; and the 
four first acts by many degrees the best I ever read 
or saw in my life. If I might venture to suggest 
anything, it is that the interest rather falls off in 
the fifth. 

Sir Fret. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Dang. No, I don't, upon my word. 

Sir Fret Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul ! — it 
certainly don't foil off, I assure yon^ — No, no ; it 
don't fall off. 

Dang. Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn't you say it 
itmck you in the same light ? 

Mrt. Dang, No, indeed, I did not^I did not 
see a fiiult in any part of the play, from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Sir Fret. Upon my soul, the women are the 
best judges after all ! 

Mrt. Dang. Or, if I made any objection, I am 
sure it was to nothing in the piece ; but that I was 
afraid it was. on the whole, a little too long. 

Sir Fret. Pray, madam, do you speak as to 
dnration of time ; or do you mean that the story is 
tediously spun out ? 

Mrt. Dang. O Lud ! no. — I speak only with 
reference to the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fret. Then I am very happy — very happy 
indeed — ^because the play is a short play, a remark- 
ably short play. I should not venture to differ with 
a lady on a point of taste ; but, on these occasions, 
the watch, you know, is the critic. 

Mr*. Dang. Then, I suppose, it must have been 
Mr. Dangle's drawling manner of reading it to me. 

Sir Fret. Oh, if Mr. Dangle read it, that's quite 
another affair ! — But I assure you, Mrs. Dangle, 
the first evening you can spare me three hours 
and a half, I'll undertake to read you the whole 
from beginning to end, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and allow time for the music between the 
acta. 

Mrs Dang. I hope to see it on the stage next. 



Dang. Well, sir Fretful, I wish you may be able 
to get rid as easily of the newspaper critidsmB as 
you do of ours. 

Sir Fret. The newspapers ! Sir, they are the 
most viUanous — licentious — abominable — infernal 
— Not that I ever read them — no— ^I make it a 
rule never to look into a newspaper. 

Dang. You are quite right ; for it certainly must 
hurtan author of delicate feelings to see the liberties 
they take. 

Sir Fret. No, quite the contrary ! their abuse 
is, in fact, the best panegyric — I like it of all things. 
An author's reputation is only in danger from their 
support. 

Sneer. Why that's true — and that attack, now, 
on you the other day — 

Sir Fret. What? where? 

Dang. Ay, you mean in a paper of Thursday : 
it was completely ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir Fret. Oh, so much the better. — Ha I ha ! 
ha ! I wouldn't have it otherwise. 

Dang. Certainly it is only to be laughed at ; 
for — 

Sir Fret. You don't happen to recollect what 
the fellow said, do you ? 

Sneer. Pray, Dangle — Sir Fretful seems a little 
anxious — 

Sir Fret. O Lud, no i^anzious I — not I, — ^not 
the least.--! — but one may as weU hear, you know. 

Dang. Sneer, do you recollect? — [Aside to 
Snbbr.] Make out something. 

Sneer. [Aside to Danclk.] I wilL — [AUmd.\ 
Yes, yes, I remember perfectly. 

Sir Fret. Well, and pray now — not that it 
signifies — what might the gentleman say ? 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you have 
not the slightest invention or original genius what- 
ever ; though you are the greatest traducer of all 
other authors living. 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha I ha I — ^vcry good ! 

Sneer. That as to comedy, you have not one idea 
of your own, he believes, even in your common- 
place-book — where stray jokes and pilfered witti- 
cisms are kept with as much method as the ledger 
of the lost and stolen ofiice. 

Sir Fret. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! — ^very pleasant ! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to 
have the skill even to steal with taste : — ^but that 
you glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, 
where more judicious plagiarists have been before 
you ; so that the body of your work is a composi- 
tion of dregs and sediments — like a bad tavern's 
worst wine. 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, 
your bombast would be less intolerable, if the 
thoughts were ever suited to the expression ; but 
the homeliness of the sentiment stares through the 
fantastic encumbrance of its fine language, like a 
clown in one of the new uniforms 1 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! 

Sneer. That your occasional tropes and flowers 
suit the general coarseness of your style, as tam- 
bour sprigs would a ground of linsey-woolsey; 
while your imitations of Shakspeare resemble the 
mimicry of Falstaff's page, and are about as near 
the standard of the original. . 

Sir Fret. Ha! 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages 
you steal are of no service to you ; for the poverty 



of your own lai^aage presents their assimilating ; 
so that thej lie on the sorfoce lilce lumps of maii 
on a barren moor, encumbering what it is not in 
their power to fertilise ! 

Sir Fret. lA/ter great citation,'] Now, an- 
other person would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh ! but I wouldn't have told you— only 
to divert yon. 

Sir Fret, I know it — I am diverted.-— Ha ! ha I 
ha!— not the least invention! — Ha! ha! ha! — 
very good ! — very good ! 

Sneer. Yes — ^no genius ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Dang. A severe rogue ! ha ! ha I ha I But you 
are quite right, sir Fretful, never to read such 
nonsense. 

Sir Fret. To be sure — for if there is anything 
to one's praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified 
at it; and, if it is abuse, — ^why one is always sure 
to hear of it from one damned good-natured friend 
or another ! 

Re-€iUer Servant. 

Ser. Sir, there is an Italian gentleman, with a 
French interpreter, and three young ladies, and a 
dozen musicians, who say they are sent by lady 
Rondeau and Mrs. Fugue. 

Dang. Gadso ! they come by appointment !— • 
Dear Mrs. Dangle, do let them know 1*11 see them 
directly. 

Aire. Dofig. You know, Mr. Dangle, I shan't 
understand a word they say. 

Dang. But you hear there's an interpreter. 

Mrs. Dang, Well, 111 try to endure their com- 
plaisance till yon come. IBxit. 

Ser. And Mr. Puff, sir, has sent word that the 
last rehearsal is to be this morning, and that he'll 
call on you presently. 

Dang. That's true— I shall certainly be at 
home. — [Ejfit Servant.] Now, sir Fretful, if you 
have a mind to have justice done you in the way 
of answer, egad, Mr. Puff's your man. 

Sir Fret. Psha I Sir, why should I wish to have 
it answered, when I tell you I am pleased at it ? 

Dang. True, I had forgot that But I hope 
you are not fretted at what Mr. Sneer — 

Sir Fret. Zounds ! no, Mr. Dangle ; don't I 
tell you these things never fret me in the least .' 

Dang. Nay, I only thought — 

Sir Fret. And let me tell you, Mr. Dangle, 'tis 
damned affronting in you to suppose that I am 
hurt when I tell you I am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm, sir Fretful ? 

Sir Fret. Gad's life ! Mr. Sneer, 'you are as 
absurd as Dangle : how often must I repeat it to 
you, that nothing can vex me but your supposing 
it possible for me to mind the damned nonsense 
you have been repeating to me ! — and, let me tell 
you, if you continue to believe this, you must mean 
to insult me, gentlemen — ^and, then, your disrespect 
will affect me no more than the newspaper criti- 
cisms — and I shall treat it with exactly the same 
calm indifference and philosophic contempt — and 
so your servant. lExiL 

Sneer. Ha ! ha ! ha I poor sir Fretful ! Now 
will he go and vent his philosophy in anonymous 
abuse of all modem critics and authors. — But, 
Dangle, you must get your friend Puff to take me 
to the rehearsal of his tragedy. 

Dang. I'll answer for*t, he'll thank you for 
desiring it. But come and help me to judge of 



this musical family : they are recommended by 
people of consequence, I assure you. 

Sneer, I am at your disposal the whole morn- 
ing ; — but I thought you had been a decided critic 
in music as well as in literature. 

Dang. So I am — ^but I have a bad ear. I'futh, 
Sneer, though, I am afraid we were a little too 
severe on sir Fretful — ^though he is my friend. 

Sneer. Why, 'tis certain, that unnecessarily to 
mortify the vanity of any writer is a cruelty 
whicli mere dulness never can deserve ; but where 
a base and personal malignity usurps the place of 
literary emulation, the aggressor deserves neither 
quarter nor pity. 

Dang. That's true, ^gad! — though he's my 
friend 1 



SCENE II. — A Drawing-room in Dangle's 

Hotue, 

Sirs. Daxolb, Signor Pasticcio BuonirxLi/), Bignore 
Pasticcio RnoRirxuiO, Interpreter, and Hitridans, 
discovered. 

Interp. Je dis, madame, j'ai I'honneur to intro- 
duce et de vous demander votre protection pour 
le signor Pasticcio Ritomello et pour sa charmante 
famUle. 

Signor Past. Ah ! vosignoria, noi vi preghiamo 
di favoritevi coUa vostra protezione. 

1 Signora Past. Vosignoria fatevi questi grazie. 

2 Signora Past. Si, signora. 

Interp. Madame — ^me interpret — C'est ii dire 
— ^in English — qui'ils vous prient de leur faire 
rhonneur — 

Mrs. Dang. I say again, gentlemen, 1 don*t 
understand a word you say. 

Signor Past. Questo signore spiegher^— 

Interp. Oui — ^me interpret. — Nous avons les 
lettres de recommendation pour monsieur Dangle 
de— 

Mrs. Dang, Upon my word, sir, I don't under- 
stand you. 

Signor Past. La contessa Rondeau k nostra 
padrone. 

3 Signora Past. Si, padre, et miladi Fugue. 
Interp. O ' — me interpret — Madame, ila disent 

— in English — Qu'ils ont I'honneur d'etre prot^(s 
de ces dames. — You understand ? 

Mrs. Dang, No, sir, — no understand ! 

Enter Danole and Snsbr. 

Interp. Ah, voici monsieur Dangle I 

AH Italians. Ah ! signor Dangle ! 

Mrs, Dang, Mr. Dangle, here are two very 
civil gentlemen trying to make themselves under- 
stood, and I don't know which is the interpreter. 

Dang. Eh, bien ! 

[7^ Interpreter and Signor PAsricno here speak at the 
same time. 

Interp, Monsieur Dangle, le g^rand bruit de vos 
talens pour la critique, et de votre int^r^t avec 
messieurs les directeurs k tons les th^tres — 

Signor Past, Vosignoria siete si ikmoso par la 
vostra conoscenza, e vostra interessa coUa le diret- 
tore da — 

Dang, Egad, I think the interpreter is the 
hardest to be understood of the two ! 

Sneer. Why, I thought. Dangle, you had been 
an admirable linguist ! 
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Dang. So 1 am, if they would not talk so 
damned fast. 

Sneer. Well, I'll explain that — ^tbe less time we 
loie in hearing them the better — ^for that, I sap- 
pose, is what they are brought here for. 

{Speaki to Signor PA8ncx;io--M<y ting CHm, ^c, Danoijk 
baUing cut t^f iime* 

Enter Servant and whispers Danoui. 

Dang. Show him up. — [Exit Servant.] Bravo ! 
admirable ! bravissimo I admirablissimo ! — -^Ah I 
Sneer ! where will you find such voices as these in 
England? 

Sneer. Not easily. 

Dang. But Puff is coming. — Signor and little 
fignora's obligatissimo ! — Sposa signora Danglena 
—Mrs. Dangle, shall I beg yon to offer them 
some refreshments, and take their address in the 
next room. 

lExit Mrs. Danolb with Signor PAsnccio, Signore 
FAfiziccio, Mnmciaiift, and Interpreter ceremoniously. 



JU-enier Servant. 
Ser. Mr. Puff, sir. 

Enter Puff. 



Exit. 



Dang. My dear Puff I 

Pnff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you ? 

Dang. Mr. Sneer, give me leave to introduce 
Mr. Puff to you. 

Puff'. Mr. Sneer is this f — Sir, he is a gentle- 
man whom I have long panted for the honour of 
knowing — a gentleman whose critical talents and 
transcendent judgment — 

Sneer. Dear sir — 

Dang. Nay, don't be modest, Sneer ; my friend 
Puff oidy talks to you in the style of his profession. 

Sneer. His profession i 

Puff. Yes, sir ; I make no secret of the trade I 
follow : among friends and brother authors, Dangle 
knows I lo¥e to be frank on the subject, and to 
advertise myself viva voce.^^l am, sir, a practi- 
tioner in panegyric, or, to speak more plainly, a 
professor of the art of puffing, at your service — or 
anybody else's. 

Sneer. Sir, you are very obliging ! — I believe, 
Mr. Puff, I have often admired your talents in the 
daily prints. 

Puff. Yes, sir, I flatter myself I do as much 
business in that way as any six of the fraternity 
in town. — Devilish hard work all the summer, 
friend Dangle, — never worked harder ! — But, 
hark'ee, — the vrinter managers were a little sore, I 
believe. 

Dang. No ; I believe they took it all in good 
part. 

Puff. Ay ! then that must have been affectation 
in them ; for, egad, there were some of the attacks 
which there was no laughing -at ! 

Sneer, Ay, the humorous ones. — But I should 
think, Mr. Puff, that authors would in general be 
able to do this sort of work for themselves. 

Puff. Why, yes — but in a clumsy way: besides, 
we look on that as an encroachment, and so take 
the opposite side. 1 dare say, now, you conceive 
half the very civil paragraphs and advertisements 
you see to be written by the parties concerned, or 
their friends ? — No such thing : nine out of ten 
manufactured by me in the way of business. 

Sneer, Indeed! 



Puff. Even the auctioneers now — the auctioneers, 
I say — though the rogues have lately got some 
credit for their language — not an article of the 
merit theirs : take them out of their pulpits, and 
they are as dull as catalogues ! — No, sir ; 'twas I 
first enriched their style — 'twas I first taught them 
to crowd their advertisements with panegyrical 
superlatives, each epithet rising above the other, 
like the bidders in their own auction-rooms ! 
From me they learned to inlay their phraseology 
with variegated chips of exotic metaphor : by me 
too their inventive faculties were called forth : — 
yes, sir, by me they were instructed to clothe ideal 
walls with gratuitous fruits — ^to insinuate obse- 
quious rivulets into visionary groves — to teach 
courteous shrubs to nod their approbation of the 
grateful soil ; or on emergencies to raise upstart 
oaks, where there never had been an acorn ; to 
create a delightful vicinage without the assistance 
of a neighbour ; or fix the temple of Hygeia in the 
fens of Lincolnshire ! 

Dang. I am sure you have done them infinite 
service ; for now, when a gentleman is ruined, he 
parts with his house with some credit. 

Sneer. Service ! if they had any gratitude, they 
would erect a statue to him ; they would figure him 
as a presiding Mercury, the god of traffic and fic- 
tion, with a hammer in his hand instead of a cadu- 
ceus. — But pray, Mr. Puff, what first put you on 
exercising your txdents in this way .' 

Puff. £gad, sir, sheer necessity! — ^the proper 
parent of an art so nearly allied to invention. You 
must know, Mr. Sneer, that from the first time I 
tried my hand at an advertisement, my success was 
such, that for some time after I led a most extra- 
ordinary life indeed ! 

Sneer. How, pray? 

Puff. Sir, I supported myself two years entirely 
by my misfortunes. 

Sneer. By your misfortunes 1 

Puff. Yes, sir, assisted by long sickness, and 
other occasional disorders ; and a very comfortable 
living I had of it. 

Sneer. From sickness and misfortunes ! You 
practised as a doctor and an attorney at once ? 

Puff. No, egad; both maladies and miseries were 
my own. 

Sneer. Hey 1 what the plague ! 

Dang. Tis true, i*faith. 

Puff, Hark'ee !-— By advertisements — To the 
charitable and humane I and To those whom Pro- 
vidence hath blessed with affluence ! 

Sneer. Oh, I understand you. 

Puf. And, in truth, I deserved what I got ; for 
I suppose never man went through such a series 
of calamities in the same space of time. Sir, I was 
five times made a bankrupt, and reduced from a 
state of affluence, by a trun of unavoidable mis- 
fortunes : then, sir, though a very industrious 
tradesman, I was twice burned out, and lobt my 
little all both times : I lived upon those fires a 
month. I soon after was confined by a most ex- 
cruciating disorder, and lost the use of my limbs : 
that told very well;' for I had the case strongly 
attested, and went about to collect the subscrip- 
tions myself. 

Dang. Egad, I believe that was when you first 
called on me. 

Puff. In November last ? — O no ; I was at that 
time a close prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt 
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benevolently contracted to serve a friend. — I was 
afterwards twice tapped for a dropsy, which declined 
into a very profitable consumption. I was then 
reduced to — O no — then, I became a widow with 
six helpless children, after having had eleven hus- 
bands pressed, and being left every time eight 
months gone with child, and without money to get 
me into an hospital I 

Sneer, And you bore all with patience, I make 
no doubt ? 

Puff. Why, yes ; though I made some occasional 
attempts at/elo de ae ; but as I did not find those 
rash actions answer, I left off killing myself very 
soon. Well, sir, at last, what with bankruptcies, 
fires, gouts, dropsies, imprisonments, and other 
valuable calamities, having got together a pretty 
handsome sum, I determined to quit a business 
which had always gone rather against my con- 
science, and in a more liberal way still to indulge 
my talents for fiction and embellishment, through 
my favourite channels of diurnal communication — 
and so, sir, you have my history. 

Sneer. Most obligingly communicative indeed i 
and your confession, if published, might certainly 
serve the cause of true charity, by rescuing the 
most useful channels of appeal to benevolence from 
the cant of imposition. But surely, Mr. Puff, 
there is no great mystery in your present pro- 
fession ? 

Puff. Mystery, sir ! I will take upon me to say 
the matter was never scientifically treated nor 
reduced to rule before. 

Sneer. Reduced to rule ! 

Puff. O Lud, sir, yon are very ignorant, I am 
afraid ! — ^Yes, sir, puffing is of various sorts ; the 
principal are, the puff direct, the puff preliminary, 
the puff collateral, the puff collusive, and the puff 
oblique, or puff by implication. These all assume, 
as circumstances require, the various forms of 
letter to the editor, occasional anecdote, impartial 
critique, observation from correspondent, or adver- 
tisement from the party. 

Sneer. The puff direct, I can conceive— 

Puff. O yes, that's simple enough ! For instance, 
—a new comedy or fsrce is to be produced at one 
of the theatres (though by-the-by they don*t bring 
out half what they ought to do) — the author, sup- 
pose Mr. Smatter, or Mr. Dapper, or any parti- 
cular friend of mine — very well ; the day before it 
is to be performed, I write an account of the man- 
ner in which it was received ; I have the plot from 
the author, and only add — ** characters strongly 
drawn — highly coloured — hand of a master — fund 
of genuine humour — mine of invention— • neat 
dialogue — Attic salt." Then for the performance 
— ^* Mr. Dodd was astonishingly great in the cha- 
racter of sir Harry. That universal and judidous 
actor, Mr. Palmer, perhaps never appeared to more 
advantage than in the colonel ; — but it is not in 
the power of language to do justice to Mr. King : 
indeed he more than merited those repeated bursts 
of applause which he drew from a most brilliant 
and judicious audience. As to the scenery — ^the 
miraculous powers of Mr. De Lontherbourg*s pen- 
cil are universally acknowledged. In short, we are 
at a loss which to admire most, the unrivalled 
genius of the author, the great attention and libe- 
rality of the managers, the wonderful abilities of 
the painter, or the incredible exertions of all 
the performers.'* 



Sneer. That's pretty well indeed, sir. 

Puff. Oh, cool ! — quite cool ! — to what I some- 
times do. 

Sneer. And do you think there are any who are 
influenced by this ? 

Puff. O Lud, yes, sir ! the number of those who 
undergo the fatigue of judging for themselves is 
very small indeed. 

Sneer. Well, sir, the puff preliminary ? 

Puff. Oh, that, sir, does well in the form of a cau- 
tion. In a matter of gallantry now — Sir Flimsy 
Gossamer wishes to be well with lady Fanny Fete, 
He applies to me— I open trenches for him with a 
paragraph in the Morning Post. — ** It is recom- 
mended to the beautiful and accomplished lady P 
four stars F dash £ to be on her guard against that 
dangerous character, sir F dash G. ; who, however 
pleasing and insinuating his manners may be, is 
certainly not remarkable for the eanetaney qf 
his attachmenU V* — in italics. Here you see, 
sir Flimsy Gossamer is introduced to the parti- 
cular notice of lady Fanny, who perhaps never 
thought of him before — she finds herself publidj 
cautioned to avoid him, which naturally makes her 
desirous of seeing him ; the observation of their 
acquaintance causes a pretty kind of mutual em- 
barrassment ; this produces a sort of sympathy of 
interest, which if sir Flimsy is unable to improve 
effectually, he at least gains the credit of having 
their names mentioned together, by a particular set, 
and in a particular way— which nine times out of 
ten is the full accomplishment of modem gallantrf . 

Dang. Egad, Sneer, you will be quite an adept 
in the business ! 

Puff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much used 
as an appendage to advertisements, and may take 
the form of anecdote. — '* Yesterday, as the cele- 
brated Geoi^e Bonmot was sauntering down St. 
James' s-street, he met the lively lady Mary Myrtle 
coming out of the park ; — ' Good God, lady Marj, 
I'm surprised to meet you in a white jacket, — for 
I expected never to have seen you, but in a full- 
trimmed uniform and a light horseman's cap !' — 
' Heavens, George, where could you have learned 
that ?'— * Why,' replied the wit, < I just saw a print 
of you, in a new publication called the Camp Ma- 
gazine ; which, by-the-by, is a devilish clever thing, 
and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand of the 
way, two doors from the printing-office, the comer 
of Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, price only one shil- 
ling.' " 

Sneer. Very ingenious indeed i 

Puff. But the puff collusive is the newest of 
any ; for it acts in the disguise of determined hos- 
tility. It is much used by bold booksellers and 
enterprising poets. — " An indignant correspondent 
observes, Uiat the new poem called Beelmebub^e 
CoHUon, or Proserpine^s FUe Champ^tref is one 
of the most unjustifiable performances he ever 
read. The severity with which certain characters 
are handled is quite shocking : and as there are 
many descriptions in it too warmly coloured for 
female delicacy, the shameful avidity with which 
this piece is bought by all people of fashion is a 
reproach on the taste of the times, and a disgrace 
to the delicacy of the age." Here you see the two 
strongest inducements are held forth ; first, that 
nobody ought to read it ; and secondly, that every- 
body buys it : on the strength of which the pub- 
lisher boldly prints the tenth edition, before he bad 
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sold ten of the first ; and then establishes it by 
threatening himself with the pillory, or absolutely 
indicdng himself for scan. mag. 

Dang. Ha ! ha ! ha ; — 'gad, I know it is so. 

Puff. As to the pnff oblique, or puiT by impli- 
cation, it is too various and extensive to be illus- 
trated by an instance : it attracts in titles and 
presumes in patents ; it lurks in the limitation of a 
subscription, and invites in the assurance of crowd 
and inoommodation at public places ; it delights to 
draw forth concealed merit, with a most disinter- 
ested assiduity ; and sometimes wears a counte- 
nance of smiling censure and tender reproach. It 
has a wonderful memory for parliamentary debates, 
and will often give the whole speech of a favoured 
member with the most flattering accuracy. But, 
above all, it is a great dealer in reports and sup- 
positions. It has the earliest inteUigenoe of intended 
preferments that will reflect honour on the patrons ; . 
and embryo promotions of modest gentlemen, who 
know nothing of the matter themselves. It can 
hint a ribbon for implied services in the air of a 
common report; and with the carelessness of a 
casual paragraph, suggest officers into commands, 
to which they have no pretension but their wishes. 
This, sir, is the last principal class of the art of 
puffing — an art which I hope you will now agree 
with me is of the highest dignity, yielding a tabla- 
tnre of benevolence and public spirit ; befriending 
equally trade, gallantry, criticism, and politics : the 
applause of genius — the register of charity — the 
triumph of heroism — the self-defence of contractors 
— the fame of orators — ^and the gazette of ministers. 

Sneer. Sir, I am completely a convert both to 
the importance and ingenuity of your profession ; 
and now, sir, there is but one thing which can 
possibly increase my respect for you, and that is. 



your permitting me to be present this morning at 
the rehearsal of your new trage — 

Puff. Hush, for heaven's sake I — My tragedy ! 
— Egad, Dangle, I take this very ill : you know how 
apprehensive I am of being known to be the author. 

Dang, I 'faith I would not have told — ^but it's in 
the papers, and your name at length in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Puff. Ah ! those damned editors never can keep 
a secret 1 — Well, Mr. Sneer, no doubt you will do me 
great honour — I shall be infinitely happy — ^highly 
flattered — 

Dang. I believe it must be near the time — shall 
we go together ? 

Puff. No ; it will not be yet this hour, for they 
are always late at that theatre : besides I must 
meet you there, for I have some little matters here 
to send to the papers, and a few paragraphs to 
scribble before I go.— [Looking at memorarhdufM.'\ 
Here is A conscientious Baker, on the subject of 
the Army Bread ; and A Detfster of visible Brick- 
work ^ in favour of the new-invented Stucco ; both 
in the style of Junius, and promised for to-mor- 
row. The Thames navigation too is at a stand. 
Misomud or Anti-shoal must go to work again 
directly. — Here too are some political memo- 
randums — I see; ay — To take Paul Jones, and 
get the Indiamen out (f the Shanntm— reinforce 
Byron — compel the Dutch to — so ! — I must do that 
in the evening papers, or reserve it for the Morn- 
ing Herald ; for I know that I have undertaken 
to-morrow, besides, to establish the unanimity of 
the fleet in the Public Advertiser, and to shoot 
Charles Fox in the Morning Post. — So, egad, I 
han't a moment to lose ! 

Dang. Well, we'll meet in the Green Room. 

lExeunt severally. 



ACT II. 



SCENE l.^The Theaire, before the Curtain. 
Enter Danolb, Puff, and SirBBR. 

Puff. No, no, sir; what Shakspeare says of 
actors maybe better applied to the purpose of plays ; 
they ought to be the abstract and bn^ chronicles 
of ihe time. Therefore when history, and particu- 
larly the history of our own country, furnishes any- 
thing like a case in point, to the time in which ait 
author writes, if he knows his own interest, he will 
take advantage of it : so, sir, I call my tragedy The 
Spanish Armada ; and have laid the scene before 
Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought, certainly I 

Dang. Egad it was — I told you so. But pray 
now, I don't understand how you have contrived 
to introduce any love into it. 

Puff. Love ! oh, nothing so easy ! for it is a 
received point among poets, that where history 
gives you a good heroic outline for a play, you may 
fill up with a little love at your own discretion : in 
doing which, nine tiroes out of ten, you only make 
up a deficiency in the private history of the times. 
Now I rather think I have done this with some 
success. 



Sneer. No scandal about queen Elisabeth, I 
hope ? 

Puff. O Lud! no, no; — I only suppose the 
governor of Tilbury Fort's daughter to be in love 
with the son of the Spanish admiral. 

Sneer. Oh, is that all ! 

Dang. Excellent, i'faith ! I see it at once. — ^But 
won't this appear rather improbable ? 

Puff\ To be sure it will — but what the plague ! 
a play is not to show occurrences that happen every 
day, but things just so strange, that though they 
never did, they might happen. 

Sneer. Certainly nothing is unnatural, that is 
not physically impossible. 

Puff. \tTj true — and for that matter Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos, for that's the lover's name, might 
have been over here in the train of the Spanish 
ambassador; or Tilburina, for that is the lady's 
name, might have been in love with him, from 
having heard his character, or seen his picture ; or 
from knowing that he was the last man in the 
world she ought to be in love with — or for any 
other good female reason. — However, sir, the fact 
is, that though she is but a knight's daughter, 
egad ! she is in love like any princess ! 

Dang, Poor young lady ! 1 feel for her already ! 
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for I can conceive how great the conflict must be 
between her passion and her duty ; her love for her 
country, and her love for Don Ferolo Whisker- 
andos ! 

Puff. Oh, amasing ! — her poor susceptible heart 
is swayed to and fro by contending passions like— 

EnUr Under Prompter. 

Und. Promp, Sir, the scene is set, and every- 
thing is ready to begin, if you please. 

Puff. Egad, then we'll lose no time. 

Und. Promp. Though, I believe, sir, you will 
And it very short, for all the performers have 
profited by the kind permission you granted 
them* 

Puff. Hey ! what ? 

Und. Promp. You know, sir, you gave them 
leave to cut out or omit whatever they found heavy 
or unnecessary to the plot, and I must own they 
have taken very liberal advantage of your indul- 
gence. 

Puff. Well, well — ^They are in general very 
good judges, and I know I am luxuriant. — Now, 
Mr. Hopkins, as soon as you please. 

Und. Promp. [To /A« Orchestra. ] Gentlemen, 
will you play a few bars of something, just to — 

Puff. Ay, that's right ; for as we have the scenes 
and dresses, egad, we'll go to*t, as if it was the first 
night's performance ; — ^but yon need not mind 
stopping between the acts. — lEjnt Under Prompter. 

Orchestra pla^ — then the bell ringt."] So ! stand 

clear, gentlemen. Now you know there will be a 
cry of Down I down I— Hats off !— Silence !— Then 
up curtain, and let us see what our painters have 
done for us. [Curtain rUes. 



SCENE U.'-Tilbury Fort. 
" Two Sentlnelfl discovered asleep.*' 

Dang. Tilbury Fort ! — ^very fine indeed ! 

Puff. Now, what do you think I open with ? 

Sneer. Faith, I can't guess — 

Puff. A clock. — Hark! — [Clock strikes.] I open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awful attention 
in the audience : it also marks the time, which is 
four o'clock in the morning, and saves a descrip> 
tion of the rising sun, and a great deal about gilding 
the eastern hemisphere. 

Dang. But pray, are the sentinels to be asleep ? 

Puff Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer. Isn't that odd though at such an alarming 
crisis ? 

Puff. To be sure it is, — but smaller things must 
give way to a striking scene at the opening ; that's 
a rule. And the case is, that two great men are 
coming to this very spot to begin the piece : now, 
it is not to be supposed they would open their lips, 
if these fellows were watching them ; so, egad, I 
must either have sent them off their posts, or set 
them asleep. 

Sneer. Oh, that accounts for it. — But tell us, 
who are these coming ? 

Puff. These are they — sir Walter Raleigh, and 
sir Christopher Hatton. You*ll know sir Christopher 
by his turning out his toes — famous, you know, for 
his dancing. I like to preserve all the little traits 
of character. — Now attend. 



*' Enter Sir Waltbr Ralbioh and Sir CiiaiSTopBKB 

Uattoh. 

Sir Christ. True, gallant Raleigh r— 

Dang. What, they had been talking before ? 

Puff. O yes ; all the way as they came along. — 
[To the Actors.] I beg pardon, gentlemen ; but 
Uiese are particular friends of mine, whose remarks 
may be of great service to us. — [To Snebr and 
Dangle.] Don't mind interrupting them whenever 
anything strikes you. 

"* Sir Christ. True, gallant Raleigh t 
But oh, thou champion of thy country's fame, 
There is a question which I yet must ask ; 
A question W'Jch I never ask'd before— 
What mean these mighty arm&raents ? 
This general muster? and this throng of chiefs?" 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came sir Christo- 
pher Hatton never to ask that question before ? 

Puff. What, before the play b^an ?— how the 
plague could he ? 

Dang. That's tme, i'faith ! 

Puff. But you wiU hear what he thinks of the 
matter. 

"■ Sir Christ. Alas ! my noble friend, when I behold 
Yon tented plains in martial symmetry 
Array'd ; when I count o'er yon glittering lines 
Of crested warriors, where the proud steeds neigh. 
And valour-breathing trumpcfs shrill appeal, 
Responsive vibrato on my listening ear ; 
When virgin majesty herself I view. 
Like her protecting Pallas, veil'd in steel. 
With graceful confidence exhort to arms ! 
When briefly all I hear or see bears stamp 
Of martial vigilance and stern defence, 
I cannot but surmise — ^foigive, my friend. 
If the conjecture's rash — I cannot but 
Surmise the state some danger apprehends !** 

Sneer. A very cautious conjecture that 1 
Puff. Yes, that's his character ; not to give an 
opinion but on secure grounds. — Now then. 

*'Sir Walt. most aocomplish'd Christopher !" — 

Puff. He calls him by his christian name, to 
show that they are on the most fiamiliar terms. 

""Sir Walt. most accomplish'd Christopher! I 
find 
Thy stanch sagacity still tracks the future, 
In the fresh print of the o'ertaken past.** 

Puff. Figurative! 

" Sir Walt. Thy fears are just. 

Sir Christ. But where ? whence? when ? and what 
The danger is, — ^methinks I fain would learn. 

Sir Walt. You know, my friend, scarce two re- 
volving suns, 
And throe revolving moons, have closed thdr course. 
Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace, 
With hostile hand hath struck at England's trade. 

Sir Christ. I know it well. 

Sir Walt. Philip, you know, is proud Iberia's kii^. 

Sir Christ. He is. 

Sir Walt. His subjects in base bigotry 

And Catholic oppression held ; while we. 
Yon know, the Protestant penuaaion hold. 

Sir Christ. Wo do. 

Sir Walt. You know, beside, his boasted arma- 
ment, 
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The &ined Armada, by the Pope baptised. 
With purpose to invade these realms — 

Sir Christ Is saiVd, 

Our last advices so report. 

Sir Wall, Wliile the Iberian admiral's chief hope, 
Hia darling son— 

Sir Christ. Ferolo Whiskerandoe hight — 

Sir Walt The same — ^by chance a prisoner hath 
been ta en. 
And in this fort of Tilbury— 

Sir Christ. Is now 

Confined, — 'tis true, and oft from yon tall turret's top 
I've mark'd the youthful Spaniard's haughty mien 
UnconquerM, though in chains. 

Sir WalL You also know"— 

Dang, Mr. PuflF, as he knows all this, why does 
sir Walter go on telling him ? 

Pnff. But the audience are not supposed to 
know an3rthing of the matter, are they ? 

Sneer, True ; bat I think you manage ill : for 
there certainly appears no reason why sir Walter 
should be so communicative. 

Pvff. 'Fore Gad, now, that is one of the most 
ungrateful observations I ever heard ! for the less 
inducement he has to tell all this, the more, I 
think, you ought to be obliged to him ; for I 
am sure you*d know nothing of the matter with- 
oat it 

Dang, That's very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But yon will find he was not going on. 

** Sir Christ. Enough, enough, — 'tis plain — ^and I no 
more 
Am in amazement lost !^* — 

Puff. Here, now you see, sir Christopher did 
not in fact ask any one question for his own in- 
formation. 

Sneer. No, indeed : his has been a most disin- 
terested curiosity ! 

Dang. Really, I find, we are very much obliged 
to them both. 

Puff. To be sure you are. Now therf for the 
commander-in-chief, the earl of Leicester, who, 
you know, was no favourite but of the queen's. — 
We left off — in amazement lost ! 

** Sir Christ. Am in amazement lost — 

But see where noble Leicester comes ! supreme 
In honours and command. 

Sir Walt. And yet, methinks, 

At such a time, so perilous, so fear'd. 
That staff might well become an abler grasp. 

Sir Christ. And so, by Heaven ! think I ; but soft, 
he's here !" 

Puff, Ay, they envy him ! 

Sneer, But who are these with him ? 

Puff. Oh ! very valiant knights : one is the 
governor of the fort, the other the master of the 
horse. And now, I think, you shall hear some 
better language : I was obliged to be plain and 
intelligible in the first scene, because there was so 
much matter of fact in it ; but now, i*faith, you 
have trope, figure, and metaphor, as plenty as 
noun-substantives. 

** Enter Earl of Laicasraii, Governor, Master of the 
Horse, Knigbts, SfC, 

Leic. How's this, my friends ! is't thus your new- 
fledged zeal 
And plumed valour moulds in roosted sloth ? 



Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 
Whose reddening blaze, by patriot spirit fed, 
Should be the beacon of a kindling realm ? 
Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 
Or freeze in tideless inactivity ? 
No ! rather let the fountain of your valour 
Spring through each stream of enterprise. 
Each petty channel of conducive daring, 
Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
O'erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility !" 

Puff. There it is, — followed up ! 

" Sir Walt. No more ! — the freshening breath of 
thy rebuke 
Hath fiU'd the swelling canvas of our souls ! 
And tlius, though fiite should cut the cable of 

lAU take hands. 
Our topmost hopes, in friendship's closing lino 
We'll grapple with despair, and if we &11, 
We'll fiiU in glory's wake ! 

Leic, There spoke old England's genius ! 
Then, are we all resolved ? 

All, We are— all resolved ? 

Leio, To conquer — or be free ? 

All, To conquer, or be free. 

Leio. AU? 

AU. All." 

Dang, Nem. eon, egad ! 
Puff. O yes . — where they do agree on the stage, 
their unanimity is wonderful ! 

" Leie. Then, let's embrace — and now — IKnetU:* 

Sneer, What the plague, is he going to pray ? 
Puff. Yes ; hush I — in great emergencies, there 
is nothing like a prayer. 

"X«tc. O mighty Mars!" 

Dang. But why should he pray to Mars ? 
Puff. Hush! 

" Leie, If in thy homage bred. 

Each point of discipline I've still observed ; 
Nor but by due promotion, and the right 
Of service, to the ruik of major-general 
Have risen ; assist thy votary now 1 

Got, Yet do not rise, — hear me ! IKneeU. 

Mast. And me ! iKneels. 

Knight. And me I iKneels. 

Sir Walt. And me ! [Jf ««/*. 

Sir Christ, And me I iKnseU." 

Puff. Now pray altogether. 

" All. Behold thy votaries submissive beg, 
That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask ; 
Assist them to accomplish all their ends, 
And sanctify whatever means they use 
To gain them P' 

Sneer. A very orthodox quintetto ! 

Puff. Vastly well, gentlemen I — Is that well- 
managed or not ? Have you such a prayer as that 
on the stage ? 

Sneer. Not exactly. 

Leic. [ To Puff.] But, sir, you haven't settled 
how we are to get off here. 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could you? 

lyir Walt, t^** Puff.] O no, sir; impossible! 

Puff. It would have a good effect, i'faith, if you 
could exeunt praying ! — Yes, and would vary the 
established mode of springing off with a glance at 
the pit. 
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Sneer, Oh, never mind, so as you get them off ! 
— I'll answer for it, the audience won't care how. 

Puff. Well, then, repeat the last line standing, 
and go off the old way. 

" All. And sanctify whatever means we use 
To gain them. lExeunV 

Dang* Bravo ! a fine exit ! 
Stieer. Well, really, Mr. Puff— 
Puff, Stay a moment ! 



" The Sentinels get up, 

1 Sent. All this shall to lord Burleigh's ear. 

2 Sent. Tis meet it should. lExeuwt." 

Dang. Hey I— why, I thought those fellows had 
heen asleep ? 

Puff. Only a pretence ; there's the art of it : 
thev were spies of lord Burleigh's. 

Sneer, But isn't it odd they were never taken 
notice of, not even by the commander-in-chief? 

Puff. O Lud, sir ! if people, who want to listen 
or overhear, were not always connived at in a tra- 
gedy, there would be no carrying on any plot in 
the world. 

Danq, That's certain ! 

Puff. But take care, my dear Dangle I the 
morning-gun is going to fire. {Cannon firet. 

Dang. Well, that will have a fine effect ! 

Puff. I think so, and helps to realise the scene. 
— [Cannon twice. 1 What the plague I three morn- 
ing-guns! there never is but one! — Ay, this is 
always the way at the theatre : give these fellows a 
good thing, and they never know when to have 
done with it.— You have no more cannon to fire ? 

Und. Pramp. [ Within.'] No, sir. 

Puff. Now, then, for soft music. 

Sneer. Pray what's that for ? 

Puff. It shows that Tilburina is coming ; — no- 
thing introduces you a heroine like soft music. 
Here she comes ! 

Dang. And her confidant, I suppose ? 

Puff. To be sure I Here they are^inconsolable 
to the minuet in Ariadne. ISqft music. 

" EfUer TiLBDttiirA and Confidant 

TUh. Now has the whispering breath of gentle 
mom 
Bod Nature's voice and Nature's beauty rise ; 
While orient Phoebus, with unborrow'd hues. 
Clothes the waked loveliness which all night slept 
In heavenly drapery ! Darkness is fled. 
Now flowers unfold thmr beauties to the sim. 
And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them— 
The striped carnation, and the guarded rose. 
The vulgar wallflower, and smart gillyflower, 
The polyanthus mean — the dapper daisy. 
Sweet William, and sweet marjoram, — and all 
The tribe of single and of double pinks ! 
Now, too, the feather'd warblers tune their notes 
Around, and charm the listening grove. The lark ! 
The linnet ! chaffinrh ! bullfinch I goldfinch ! green- 
finch !— 
But O, to me no joy can they afford ! 
Nor rose, nor wallflower, nor smart gillyflower, 
Nor Polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy. 
Nor William sweet, nor marjoram — ^nor lark. 
Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove ! " 

Puff. Your white handkerchief, madam ! — 



Tiib. I thought, sir, I wasn't to use that till 
heart-rending woe. 

Puff. O yes, madam, at the finches <^ the grove, 
if you please. 

" Tilb. Nor lark. 

Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove ! [ Weeps.'* 

Puff. Vastly well, madam ! 
Dang. Vastly well, indeed ! 

" Tilb. For, O, too sure, heart-rending woe is now 
The lot of wretched Tilburina ! " 

Dang. Oh 1 — 'tis too much ! 
Sneer, Oh !— >it is indeed ! 

" Con. Be comforted, sweet lady ; for who knows. 
But Heaven has yet some milk-white day in store ? 

Tilb. Alas ! my gentle Nora, 
Thy tender youth as yet hath never moum*d 
Lovers fatal dart Else wouldst thou know, that when 
The soul is sunk in comfortless despair. 
It cannot taste of merriment." 

Dang. That's certain ! 

** Con. But see where your stem father cornea : 
It is not meet that he should find you thus.^* 

Puff. Hey, what the 'plague ! what a cut is 
here ! Why, what is become of the description of 
her first meeting with Don Whiskerandos — his 
gallant behaviour in the sea-fight — and the simile 
of the canary-bird ? 

Tilb. Indeed, sir, you'll find they will not be 
missed. 

puff. Very well, very well ! 

TiSf. [ To Confidant] The cue, ma'am, if yon 
please. 

^* Con. It is not meet that he should find you thus. 
Tilb. Thou counsel'st right ; but 'tis no easy task 
For baiefiu^ grief to wear a mask of joy. 

Enter Governor. 

Gov, How's this ! — in tears ? — O Tilburina, shame ! 
Is this a time for mandling tenderness, 
And Cupid's baby woes ? — Hast thou not heard 
That haughty Spain's pope-consecrated fleet 
Advances to our shores, while England's fate, 
Like a clipp'd guinea, trembles in the scale ? 

Tilb. Then is the crisis of my fate at hand ! 
I see the fleet*s approach — I see — " 

Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind. This is 
one of the most useful figures we tragedy writers 
have, by which a hero or heroine, in consideration 
of their being often obliged to overlook things that 
are on the stage, is allowed to hear and see a nam- 
ber of things that are not 

Sneer. Yes ; a kind of poetical second-sight ! 

Puff. Yes. — ^Now then, madam. 

** Tilb. I see their decks 

Are clear'd ! — I see the signal made ! 
The lino is form'd ! — a cable's length asunder I — 
I see the frigates station'd in the rear ; 
And now, I hear the thunder of the guns ! 
I hear the victor's shouts !^I also hear 
The vanquish'd groan !— and now 'tis smoke — and now 
I see the loose sails shiver in the wind ! 
I see — I see — ^what soon youll see — 

Gov. Hold, daughter I peace ! this love hath tum'd 
thy brun : 
The Spanish ficet thou canst not see— because— 
It is not yet in sight !" 
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Dang, Egad, though, the governor seems to 
make no allowance for this poetical figure yon 
talk of. 

Pvff. No, a plain matter-of-fact man ; — that's 
his character. 

" TUb. But will you then refuse his offer? 
Goo. I must — I will — I can— I ought — 1 do. 
TUb, Think what a noble price. 
Gov. No more — you ui^ge in vain. 
TUb. Hu liberty is idl he asks." 

Sneer. All who asks, Mr. Puff? Who is— 
Puff. Egad, sir, I can't tell ! Here has been 

SDch cutting and slashing, I don*t know where 

they have got to myself. 

TUb. Indeed, sir, you will find it will connect 

very well. 

" — And your reward secure." 

Puff. Oh, if they hadn't been so devilish free 
with their catting here, yon would have found that 
Don Whiskerandos has been tampering for his 
liberty, and has persnaded Tilburina to make this 
proposal to her father. And now, pray observe 
the conciseness with which the argument is con- 
ducted. Egad, the pro and con goes as smart as 
hits in a fencing-match. It is indeed a sort of 
small-sword logic, which we have borrowed from 
the French. 

^TUb. A T«treat in Spain ! 

Gov. Outlawry here ! 

TUb. Your daughter's prayer ! 

Gov. Your father's oath ! 

TUb. My lover! 

Gov. My country ! 

TUb. Tilburina! 

Gov. England! 

TUb. A title ! 

Gov. Honour! 

TUb. A pension! 

Gov. Conscience ! 

TUb. A thousand pounds ! 

Gov. Ha ! thou hast touched me nearly !" 

Puff. There yon see — she threw in TUburina^ 
Quick, parry quarte with England ! — Ha ! thrust 
in tierce a tUle I — parried by honour. Ha ! a pen- 
sion over the arm ! — ^pnt by by eonseienee. Then 
flankonade with a thousand pounds — and a palpa- 
ble hit, egad ! 

" TUb. Canst thou— 
Reject the suppliant, and the daughter too ? 

Gov. No more ; I would not bear thee plead in vain : 
The fiither softens — but the governor 
la fix'd ! {.Exit." 

Dang. Ay, that antithesis of persons is a most 
established figure. 

^^ TUb, 'Tis well, — hence then, fond hopes, — fond 
passion, hence ; 
Duty, behold I am all over thine— 

fVhisk. i WUhoui.] When is my love— my— 
TUb. Ha! 

Enter Dow FanoLo WRnKsaaiiDos. 
Whisk. My beauteous enemy I — " 

Puff. O dear, ma'am, yon must start a great 
deal more than that ! Consider, you had just 
determined in favour of daty — when, in a moment, 



the sound of his voice revives yoor passion — over- 
throws your resolution — destroys your obedience. 
If yon don't express all that in yonr start, yon do 
nothing at all. 

TUb. Well, we'll try again I 

Dang. Speaking from within has always a fine 
effect 

Sneer. Very. 

" Whisk. My conquering Tilburina ! How ! is't thus 
We meet P why are thy looks averse ? what means 
That falling tear — that frown of boding woe ? 
Ha ! now indeed I am a prisoner 1 
Yes, now I feel the galling weight of these 
Disgraceful chains— which, cruel Tilburina ! 
Thy doting captive gloried in before. — 
But thou art fidse, and Whiskerandos is undone ! 

7^/6. O no ! how little dost thou know thy Tilbu- 
rina! 

Whisk. Art thou then true ? — B^one cares, doubts, 
and fears, 
I make you all a present to the winds ; 
And if the winds reject you — try the waves.'* 

Puff. The wind, yon know, is the established 
receiver of all stolen sighs, and cast-off griefs and 
apprehensions. 

** TUb» Yet must we part! — stem duty seals our 

doom : 
Though here I call yon conscious clouds to witness. 
Could I pursue the bias of my soul, 
All friends, all right of parents, Fd disclaim. 
And thou, my Whiskerandos, shouldst be father 
And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt. 
And friend to me ! 

Whisk. Oh, nuitchless excellence! and must we 

part? 
Well, if — we must — we must— and in that case 
The less is said the better." 

Puff. Heyday ! here's a cut ! — ^What, are all 
the mntual protestations out? 

TUb. Now, pray, sir, don't interrupt ns just 
here : you ruin our feelings. 

Puff, Your feelings 1 — ^but zounds, my feelings, 
ma'am ! 

Sneer. No ; pray don't interrupt them. 

" Whisk. One last embrace. — 

TUb. Now,— farewell, for ever. 

Whisk. For ever ! 

TUb> Ay, for ever. 

iOoing." 

Puff. 'Sdeath and fury!— Gad's life 1— sir! 
madam ! if you go out wichout the parting look, 
you might as well dance out. — Here, here ! 

Con. But pray, sir, how am I to get off here ? 

Puff. You ! psha ! whst the devil signifies how 
you get off 1 edge away at the top, or where you 
will — [Pushes Confidant off.} Now, ma'am, you 
see — 

TUb. We understand you, sir. 

*• Ay, for ever. 
Both, Oh ! [Turning back, and exeunL— Scene eloeet." 

Dang. Oh, charming ! 

Puff. Hey ! — 'tis pretty well, I believe : yon 
see I don*t attempt to strike out anything new-* 
but I take it I improve on the estabUshed modes. 

Sneer. You do, indeed ! But pray is not queen 

Elizabeth to appear ? 

K 
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Puff, No, not once — ^but she is to be talked of 
for ever ; so that, egad, you'll think a hundred 
times that she is on the point of coming in. 

Sneer. Hang it, I think it's a pity to keep her 
in the green-room all the night. 

Puff. O no, that always has a fine effect — it 
keeps up expectation. 

Dang. But are we not to have a battle ? 

Puff. Yes, yes, you will have a battle at last ; 
but, egad, it*8 not to be by land, but by sea — and 
that is the only quite new thing in the piece. 

Dang. What, Drake at the Armada, hey ? 

Puff. Yes, i'fidth^ fire-ships and all ; then we 
shall end with the procession. Hey ! that will do, 
I think ? 

Sneer. No doubt on't. 

Puff. Come, we must not lose time ; so now 
for the under- plot. 

Sneer. What the plague, have you another 
plot? 

Puff. O Lord, yes ; ever while you live have 
two plots to your tragedy. The grand point in 
managing them is only to let your under-plot have 
as little connexion with your main-plot as possible. 
— I flatter myself nothing can be more distinct 
than mine ; for as in my chief plot the characters 
are all great people, I have laid my under-plot in 
low life ; and as the former is to end in deep dis- 
tress, I make the other end as happy as a farce. — 
Now, Mr. Hopkins, as soon as you please. 

J?»ter Under Prompter. 

Und. Promp. Sir, the carpenter says it is im- 
possible you can go to the park scene yet. 

Puff. The park scene ! no I T mean the 
description scene here, in the wood. 

UmL Promp. Sir, the performers have cut it out 

Puff. Cut it out 1 



Und. Promp. Yes, sir. 

Puff. What ! .the whole account of queen 
Elizabeth ? 

Und. Promp. Yes, sir. 

Puff. And the description of her hone and side- 
saddle ? 

Und. Promp. Yes, sir. 

Puff. So, so; this is very fine indeed! — Mr. 
Hopkins, how the plague could you suffer this ? 

Mr. Hop. [Wiihin.'] Sir, indeed the proning- 
knife— 

Puff. The pruning-kife — sounds I — the axe ! 
Why, here has been such lopping and topping, I 
shan't have the bare trunk of my play left pre- 
sently ! — ^Very well, sir — the performers must do 
as they please ; but, upon my soul, I'll print it 
every word. 

Sneer. That I would, indeed. 

Puff. Very well, sir ; then we must go on. — 
Zounds ! I would not have parted with the de- 
scription of the horse ! — ^Well, sir, go on. — Sir, it 
was one of the finest and most laboured things. — 
Very well, sir ; let them go on. — ^There you had 
him and his accoutrements, from the bit to the 
crupper. — Very well, sir ; we must go to the park 
scene. 

Und. Promp. Sir, there is the point : the car- 
penters say, that unless there is some business put 
in here before the drop, they shan't have time to 
clear away the fort, or sink Gravesend and the river. 

Puff. So ! this is a pretty dilemma, truly ! — 
Gentlemen, you must excuse me — these fellows 
will never be ready, unless I go and look after 
them myself. 

Sneer. O dear, sir, these little things will 
happen. 

Puff. To cut out this scene !— but 111 print it 
— egad, I'U print it every word I lExeunt. 
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SCENE I — The Theatre, before the Curtain. 
Enter Pvwr, BNsnt, and Dajtols. 

Puff. Well, we are ready, now then for the 
justices. iCurtain rites. 

** Jnstloea, CoufltablM, ^e., discovered.'* 

Sneer. This, I suppose, is a sort of senate scene. 

Puff. To be sure ; there has not been one yet 

Dang. It is the under-plot, isn't it ? 

Puff. Yes. — ^What, gentlemen, do you mean to 
go at once to the discovery scene ? 

«7tf</. If you please, sir. 

Puff. Oh, very well ! — Harkee, I don't choose 
to say anytiiing more; but, i'faith, they haye 
mangled my play in a most shocking manner. 

Dang. It's a great pity ! 

Puff. Now, then, Mr. Justice, if you please. 

** Jutt^ Are all the Tolunteers without ? 

Const. They are. 

Some ten in fetters, and some twenty drunk. 

Jutt» Attends the youth, whose most opprobrious 
fame 
And clear convicted crimes have stamp'd him soldier ? 

Const* He waits your pleasuie; ei^er to repay 



The blest reprieve that sends him to the fields 
Of glory, there to rsiae his branded hand 
In honour's cause. 

Justm 'Tis well — 'Us justice armahim ! 

Oh ! may he now defend his country's laws 
With half the spirit he has broke them all ! 
If His your worship's pleasure, bid him ento'. 

Const, I fly, the herald of your will. IBxiL" 

Puff. Quick, sir 1 

Sneer. But, Mr. Puff, I think not only the Jus- 
tice, but the clown seems to talk in as high a style 
as the first hero among them. 

Puff. Heaven forbid they should not, in a free 
country ! — Sir, I am not for making slavish dis- 
tinctions, and giving all the fine language to the 
upper sort of people. 

Dang. That's Tery noble in you, indeed. 

" Enter Juatioe's Lady." 
Puff. Now, pray mark this scene. 

" Lady. Foigive this interruption, good my love ; 
But as I just now pass'd a prisoner youth. 
Whom rude hands hither lead, strange bodingasnxed 
My fluttering heart, and to myself I said. 
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An if our Tom had lived, he'd surely been 
This stripling's height ! 

Just. Ha ! sore some powerful sympathy directs 
Us both— 

R»-enigr Ck>n8table wWi Son. 

What is thy name P 
Son, My name is Tom Jenkins — a/uw, have I 
none — 
Though orphan *d, and -without a friend ! 

Just. Thy parents ? 

Son, My &thcr dwelt in Rochester — and was, 
As I have heard — a fishmonger — no more.* 
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Puffi What, sir, do you leave out the account 
of your birth, parentage, and education? 
Son. They have settled it so, sir, here. 
Puff. Oh! ohl 

** Lady. How loudly nature whispers to my heart ! 
Had he no other name ? 

Son. I've seen a bill 

Of his sign'd Tomkins, creditor. 

Just. This does indeed confirm each circumstance 
The gipsy told ! — Prepare I 

Son. I do. 

Jtut. No orphan, nor without a friend art thou— 
I am thy father ; here*8 thy mother ; there 
Thy uncle — this thy first cousin, and those 
Are all your near relations ! 

Lady. ecstacy of bUss ! 

Son. O most unlook'd-for happiness ! 

Just. O wonderful event 1 

{They faint altematdy in each o(fta**« anvw." 

Puff. There, you see relationship, like murder, 
will out. 

"•Just. Now let's revive — else were this joy too 
much! 
But come — and we'll unfold the rest within ; 
And thou, my boy, must needs want rest and food. 
Henoe may^^h orphan hope, as chance directs, 
To find a father— rwhere he least expects ! [Exeunt** 

Puff. What do you think of that ? 

Dang. One of the finest discovery-scenes I ever 
law ! — Why, tliis under-plot would have made a 
tragedy itself. 

Sneer. Ay, or a comedy either. 

Puff. And keeps quite dear, you see, of the 
otiier. 

Enter Soeoemen, taking away Ike seats. 

Psff. The scene remains, does it ? 

Seenetnem. Yes, sir. 

Pvff. You are to leave one chair, you know. — 
But it is always awkward in a tragedy, to have you 
fellows coming in in your playhouse liveries to re- 
move things. — I wish that could be managed better. 
— So now for my mysterious yeoman. 

*< Enter Beefeater. 
Beef. Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee. 
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Sneer. Haven't I heard that line before ? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. — Where, pray ? 

Dang, Yes, I think there is something like it in 
Othello. 

Puff. Gad ! now you pnt me in mind on't, I 
believe there is — ^bnt that's of no consequence ; all 
that can be said is, that two people happened to 



hit on the same thought — and Shakspeare made 
use of it first, that's alL 

Sneer, Very true. 

Puff. Now, sir, your soliloquy — ^but speak more 
to the pit, if you please — the soliloquy always to 
the pit, that's a role. 

" Beef. Though hopeless love finds comfort in 
despair, 
It never can endure a rivars blin ! 
But soft — I am observed. lExtt.** 

Dang. That's a very short soliloquy. 

Puff. Yes — but it would have been a great deal 
longer if he had not been observed. 

Sneer. A most sentimental Beefeater that, Mr. 
Puff! 

Puff. Hark'ee — I would not have you be too 
sure that he is a Beefeater. 

Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff. No matter — I only give you a hint But 
now for my principal character. Here he comes — 
Lord Burleigh in person ! Pray, gentlemen, step 
this way — softly — I only hope the Lord High 
Treasurer is perfect — if he is but perfect ! ^ 

*' BnUr Lord Burlkwh, gou sioisty to a chair, and sits." 

Sneer. Mr. Puff! 

Puff, Hush !— Vastly well, sir I vastly well ! a 
most interesting gravity ! 

Dang. What, isn't he to speak at all ? 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me that I — 
Yes, it is a very likely thing— that a minister in 
his situation, with the whole affairs of the nation 
on his head, should have time to talk ! — But hush ! 
or you'll put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out ! how the plague can that 
be, if he's not going to say anything ? 

Puff. There's t^e reason ! why, his part is to 
think ; and how the plague do you imagine he can 
think if you keep talking ? 

Dang, That's very true, upon my word ! 

'< Lord BuRLBioH eames/onoard, Stakes Ms htad, and 

exit." 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed 1 Now, pray 
what did he mean by that ? 

Puff. You don't Uke it ? 

Sneer. No, I don*t, upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head, he gave 
you to understand that even though they had more 
justice in their cause, and wisdom in their mea- 
sures — ^yet, if there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, the country would at 
last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil ! did he mean all that by shak- 
ing his head ? 

Puff. Every word of it— if he shook his head as 
I taught him. 

Dang. Ah 1 there certainly is a vast deal to be 
done on the stage by dumb show and expression of 
face ; and a judicious author knows how yiuch he 
may trust to it. 

Sneer. Oh, here are some of our old acquaint- 
ance. 

*< Enter Sir CmusropuKR Hatton and Blr Waltsk 

Rax^ioh. 

Sir Christ. My niece, and your niece toe ! 

K s 
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By Heaven! there's \ntchcraft in't— He could not 

ehe 
Have gain'd their hearts. — But see "where they ap- 
proach; 
Some horrid purpose lowering on their brows ! 
Sir Walt. Let us withdraw, and mark them. 

iThep inthdrauf," 

Sneer, What is all this ? 

Puff. Ah ! here has been more pruning 1 — ^but 
the fact is, these two yonng ladies are also in love 
with Don Whiskerandos. — Now, gentlemen, this 
scene goes entirely for what we call situation and 
stage effect, by which the greatest applause may 
be obtained, without the assistance of language, 
sentiment, or character : pray mark ! 

•'Enter the Vieoea. \ 

1 Niece. Ellena here ! 

She is his scorn as much as I — ^that is 
Some comfort still !** 

Puff* O dear, madam, you are not to say that 
to ber face ! — aside, ma'am, aside. — The whole 
scene is to be aside. 

" 1 Niece, She is his scorn as much as I— that is 
Some comfort still ! {Aside. 

2 Niece. I know he prizes not Pollina's love ; 
But Tilburina lords it o'er his heart. iAHde. 

1 Niece. But see, the proud destroyer of my peace. 
Reyenge is all the good I've left. lAside. 

2 Niece, He comes, the false disturber of my quiet. 
Now, vengeance, do thy worst. — Aside, 

Enter Don Fbrolo WinsKcnAFiDoa. 

Whisk. O hateful liberty — ^if thus in vain 
I seek my Tilburina ! 
Nieces. And ever shalt ! 

Sir Christopbcr Hattoit and Sir Waltkr Ralbioh come 

forvfard. 

Sir Christ. Sir Walt. Hold ! we will avenge you. 
Whisk, Hold you — or see your nieces bleed ! 

iTke two Nieces draw their two daggers to strike Wbis- 
XBiLAKDos: (he two Uncles at the instant^ with their 
two swords drawn, catch their two Nieces* arms, and 
turn the points of their swords to WHiacaRAif do«, who 
immediately draws two daggers, and holds them to the 
two Nieces' bosoms.** 

Puff, There's situation for you ! there's an 
heroic group ! — You see the ladies can't stab 
Whiskerandos — he durst not strike them, for fear 
of their uncles — the uncles durst not kill him, be- 
cause of their nieces — I have them all at a dead 
lock ! — for every one of them is afraid to let go 
first. 

Stteer. Why, then they must stand there for 
ever I 

Puff, So they would, if I hadn't a very fine 
contrivance for't — Now mind— 

*' Enter Beefeater, with his halberd. 

Beef, In the queen's name I charge you all to drop 
Your swords and daggers ! 

IThejf drop their swords and daggers.** 

Sneer. That is a contrivance indeed ! 
Puff, Ay — ^in the queen's name. 

'* Sir Christ. Come, niece ! 



Sir Walter. Come, niece! 

ZExeunt with the two Nieoea. 
Whisk. What's he, who bids us thus renounce our 

guard ? 
Beef. Thou must do more— -renounce thy love ! 
Whisk. Thou liest— base Beefeater! 
Beef. Ha ! hell ! the Ue ! 

By Heaven, ihou''st roused the lion in my heart ! 
OfF<i yeoman's habit ! — ^base disguise ! off ! off ! 
iDtseovers himself, by throwing off his upper dress, and 
appearing in a very fine waistcoat. 

Am I a Beefeater now ? 

Or beams my crest as terrible as when 

In Biscay's Bay I took thy captive sloop ?" 

Puff. There, egad ! he comes out to be the very 
captain of the privateer who had taken Whisker- 
andos prisoner — and was himself an old lover of 
Tilburina's. 

Dang. Admirably managed, indeed ! 

Puff. Now, stand out of tiieir way. 

" Whisk. I thank thee. Fortune, that hast thus 
bestow'd 
A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

[Takes up one of the swords. 
Beef. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I thank 
thee, 
Fortune, too ! — [Takes up the other sword,* 

Dang. That's excellently contrived! — It seems 
as if the two uncles had left their swords on pur- 
pose for them. 

Puff. No, egad, they could not help leaving 
them. 

" Whisk. Vengeance and Tilburina! 

Beef. Exactly so — 

{They fight— and after the usual number of wounds given. 

Whisk. O cursed parry ! — ^that last thrust in tierce 
Was fatal. — Captain, thou hast fenc^ well ! 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter — 

Beef. — nity — ^He would have added, but stem 
death 
Cut short his being, and the noun at once !*' 

Puff. Oh, my dear sir, you are too slow : now 
mind me. — Sir, shall I trouble you to die again ? 

'* Whisk. And Whiskerandos quits this bustling 
scene 
For all eter — 

Bee^. — nity — He would have added" — 

Puff, No, sir — that's not it— once more, if you 
please. 

Whisk, I wish, sir, you would practise this with- 
out me — I can't stay dying here all night. 

Puff, Very well ; we'll go over it by-and-by. — 
[Exit Whiskerandos.] I must humour these 
gentlemen 1 
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Beef, Farewell, bnve Spaniard ! and when 
next" — 



Puff. Dear sir, you needn't speak that speech, 
as the body has walked off. 

Beef, lliat's true, sir — then PU join the fleet. 

Puff If you phsM^—iEjeit Beefeater.] Now, 
who comes on ? 
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** Enter Goremor, tntA hU hair properly disordered. 

Gov. A bemisphere of evil planets reign ! 
And erery planet sheds contagious frenzy I 
Mj Spanish prisoner is slain ! my daughter, 
Meeting the dead corse borne along, has gone 
Distract ! C^ Umd Jlourieh qf trumpets. 

But hark ! I am summoned to the fort i 
Perhaps the fleets have met ! amazing crisis ! 
O Tilburina ! from thy aged fkther*s beard 
Thott*st pluck'd the few brown hairs which time had 
left ! [«»«." 

Sneer. Poor gentleman ! 

Puffi Yea — and no one to blame but hU daugh- 
ter ! 

Dang, And l^e planets—- 

Puff, True.— Now enter Tilburina ! 

Sneer, Egad, the business comes on quick here. 

Puff. YeS| sir — now she comes in stark mad in 
white satin. 

Sneer, Why in white satin ? 

Puff, O Lord, sir— when a heroine goes mad, 
she always goes into white satin. — Don't she, 
Dangle ? 

Dang. Always — it's a rule. 

Pnff. Yes^here it is — \_Look%ng at the hook,'] 
'* Enter Tilburina stark mad in white satin, and 
her confidant stark mad in white linen." 

** Elder TiLBonmA and Confidant, nuui, according to 

etutom." 

Sneer, Bat, what the dense, is the confidant to 
be mad too ? 

Puff. To be sure she is : the confidant is al- 
ways to do whatever her mistress does ; weep when 
she weeps, smile when she smiles, go mad when 
she goes mad. — Now, madam confidant — ^but keep 
your madness in the back-ground, if you please. 



"• Tilb, The wind whistles — the moon rif 
They have kilFd my squirrel in his cage ! 
Is this a grasshopper ? — Ha ! no ; it is my 
Whiakerandos — you shall not keep him — 
I know you have him in your pocket — 
An oyster may be cross'd in love ! — Who says 
A whale's a bird ? — Ha ! did you call, my love ?— 
He's here ! he's there ! — ^He's everywhere ! 
Ah me ! he's nowhere ! ^Exit." 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see anybody 
madder than that ? 



Sneer, Never, while I live ! 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the metre ? 

Dang, Yes — egad, it was the first thing made 
me suspect she was out of her senses ! 

Sneer, And pray what becomes of her ? 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the 
sea, to be sure— and that brings us at once to the 
scene of action, and so to my catastrophe— my sea- 
fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last? 

P^ff. Yes, yes — you know my play is called The 
Spanish Armada ; otherwise, egad, I have no 
occasion for the battle at alL — Now then for my 
magnificence !— my battle ; — my noise ! — and my 
procession ! — You are all ready ? 

Und. Promp. [WUhin.] Yes, sir. 

Puff, Is the Thames dressed ? 

<* Enter Thaucs with two Attendants.** 

Thames. Here I am, sir. 
Puff. Very well indeed ! — See, gentlemen, there's 
a river for you ! — ^This is blending a little of the 
masque with my tragedy— a new &ncy, you know 
— ^and very useful in my case ; for as there must 
be a procession, I suppose Thames, and all his tri- 
butary rivers, to compliment Britannia with a fBte 
in honour of the victory. 

Sneer. But pray, who are these gentlemen in 
green with him ? 

Puff. Those ? — ^those are his banks. 
Sneer. His banks ? 

Puff. Yes, one crowned with alders, and the 
other with a villa ! — ^you take the allusions ? — But 
hey ! what the plague ! you have got both your banks 
on one side. — Here, sir, come round. — Ever while 
you live, Thames, go between your banks. — [Bell 
rings,] There, so ! now for't. — Stand aside, my 
dear friends ! — ^Away, Thames. 

lExit Thambs between his banks. 
[Nourish of drums, IrumpetSy cannon, i^c. S^c. Scene 
changes lo the sea — thejteets engage— the m%uie plags 
** BritonSt strike home.**— Spanish Jleet destroyed by 
fire-ships, S(e. — English fleet advances— music plays 
** Rule fiHtonnia."— 2%« procession qfall the English 
rivers, and their tributaries, with their emblems, ^c. 
begins with HandeTs water music, ends with a chorus, 
to the march in Judas Maccabttus.— During this scene. 
Purr directs and applauds everything— then 

Puff, Well, pretty well — but not quite perfect. 
— So, ladies and gentlemen, if you please, we'll re- 
hearse this piece again to-morrow. ICurtain drops. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

As the two translatloiM which have been published of Kotaebue's *' Spaniards in Pera** hare, I understand, been 
very generally reed, the public are in possession of all the materials necessary to form a Judgment on the merits and j 
defects of the Play performod at Dmry-lane Theatre. 
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PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

SPOKEN BT MR. KINO. 



Chill'd by rade gales, while yet reluctant May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day ; 
As tome fond maid, whom matron frowns reprove, 
Snspends the smile her heart devotes to love ; 
The season's pleasures too delay their hour, 
And Winter revels with protracted power : 
Then blame not, critics, if, thus late, we bring 
A Winter Drama — bat reproach — the Spring. 
What prudent cit dares yet the season trust. 
Bask in his whisky, and enjoy the dust ? 
Horsed in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park ; 
Scarce yet you see him, dreading to be late, 
Scour the New-road, and dash through Grosvenor* 

gate:— 
Anxious — yet timorous too 1 — his steed to show, 
The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-row. 



Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 
Woos the stray glance of ladies passing by, 
While his off heel, insidiously aside. 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide, 
Scarce rural Kensington due honour gains ; 
The vulgar verdure of her walk remains ! 
Where white-robed misses amble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux — " How'do, how'do ?" 
With generous questions that no answer wait, 
'* How vastly full I An't you come vastly Inte? 
In't it quite charming ? When do you leave town ? 
An*t you quite tired ? Pray, can we set yon down ? " 
These suburb pleasures of a London May, 
Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay ; 
Should our Play please — and you're indulgent 

ever— 
Be your decree — ** 'Tis better lata than never.' 
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SCENE h—A Pavilum near Pizarro's Tent. 

Eltira ducopered sleeping under a eanopp. Yaltbiiob 
enters, gases on Eltiea, kneels, emd attempts to kiss her 
hand; Elvula, awakened, rises and looks at him with 
indignation. 

Eh, Audadons ! whence is thy privilege to 
interrupt the few moments of repose my harassed 
mind can snatch amid the tumults of this noisy 
camp ? Shall I inform your master of this pre- 
sQtnptuous treachery? Shall I disclose thee to 
Piiarro? hey! 

To/. I am his servant, it is true — trusted hy 
him — and I know him well ; and therefore 'tis I 
■sk, by what magic could Pizarro gain your heart ; 
by what Vitality stiU holds he your affection ? 

Elv, Hold 1 thou trusty secretary I 

VeU, Ignobly bom ! in mind and manners rude, 
ferodouSy and nnpolished, though cool and crafty 
if occasion need — in youth audacious — ill his first 
manhood— a licensed pirate — treating men as 
brutes, the world as booty ; yet now the Spanish 
bero is he styled — the first of Spanish conquerors I 
and for a warrior so accomplished, 'tis fit Elvira 
should leave her noble fiimily, her fame, her home, 
to share the dangers, humours, and the crimes of 
such a lover as Rzarro ! 

Eh. What ! Valverde moralising ! But grant 
I am in error, what is my incentive ? Passion, 
infiitaationy call it as you will ; but what attaches 
thee to this despised, nn worthy leader? Base 
lacre is thy object, mean fraud thy means. Could 
yon gain me, you only hope to win a higher interest 
in Pizarro. 1 know you. 

VaL On my soul, you wrong me ! what else my 
fanlts, I have none towards you. But indulge the 
scorn and levity of your nature ; do it while yet 
the time permits ; the gloomy hour, I fear, too 
soon approaches. 

Eh, Vahrerde, a prophet too !. 

Vol. Hear me, Elvira. Shame from his late 
defeat, and burning wishes for revenge, again have 
brought Pizarro to Pern ; but trust me, he over- 
rates his strength, nor measures well the foe. 
Encamped in a strange country, where terror 
cannot force, nor corruption buy a single friend, 
what have we to hope ? The army murmuring at 
increasing hardships, while Pizarro decorates with 
gaudy spoil the gay pavilion of his luxury I each 
day diminishes our force. 

Eh. But are yon not the heirs of those that fall ? 

Vol. Are gain and plunder then our only pur- 
pose ? Is this Elvira's heroism ! 

Eh. No, so save me Heaven ! I abhor the 
motive, means^ and end of your pursuits ; but I 
will trust none of yon. In your whole army there 
is not one of you that has a heart, or speaks inge- 
nuously : aged Las-Casas, and he alone, excepted. 

Vol. Hel an enthusiast in the opposite and 
worse extreme ! 

Eh, Oh ! had I earlier known that virtuous 
man, how different might my lot have been 1 

VaL I will grant, Pizarro conld not then so 
easily have duped you : forgive me, but at that 
event I still must wonder. 



Eh. Hear me, Valverde. When first my virgin 
fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my 'country's 
idol. Self-taught, self-raised, and self-supported, 
he became a hero ; and I was formed to be won 
by glory and renown. 'Us known that when he 
left Panama in a slight vessel, his force was not a 
hundred men. Arrived in the island of Gallo, 
with his sword he drew a line upon the sands, and 
said, " Pass those who fear to die or conquer with 
their leader." Thirteen alone remained, and at 
the head of these the warrior stood his ground. 
Even at the moment when my ears first caught 
this tale, my heart exclaimed, *' Pizarro is its 
lord ! " What since I have percdved, or thought, 
or felt, you must have more worth to win the 
knowledge of. 

Vol. I press no further, still assured that while 
Alonzo de Molina, our general's former friend and 
pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never more will be 
a conqueror. {Trumpets without. 

Elv. Silence ! I hear him coming ; look not 
perplexed. How mystery and fraud confound the 
countenance I Quick, put on an honest face, if 
thou canst. 

Pig. [ fVUhout.'\ Chain and secure him ; I will 
examine him myself. 

Enter PizAano. Yalverdb bMu^ELvraA Um^a, 

Piss. Wliy dost thou smile, Elvira 1 

Eh. To laugh or weep without a reason, is one 
of the few privileges poor women have. 

Ptjr. Elvira, I will know the cause, I am re- 
solved ! 

Eh. I am glad of that, because I love reso- 
lution, and am resolved not to tell you. Now my 
resolution, I take it, is the better of the two, 
because it depends upon myself, and yours does not. 

Piat. Psha) trifier ! 

Val. Elvira was laughing at my apprehensions 
that— 

Pist. Apprehensions ! 

Val. Yes — that Alonzo*8 skill and genius should 
so have disdplined and informed the enemy, as 
to— 

Pur. Alonzo ! the traitor ! How I once loved 
that man ! His noble mother entrusted him, a boy, 
to my protection. At my table did he feast — ^in 
my tent did he repose. I had marked his early 
genius, and the valorous spirit that grew with it 
Often I had talked to him of our first adventures 
— what storms we struggled with — what perils we 
surmounted I When landed with a slender host 
upon an unknown land — then, when I told how 
famine and fiitigue, discord and toil, day by day, 
did thin our ranks amid close-pressing enemies, how 
still undaunted I endured and dared — maintained 
my purpose and my power in despite of growling 
mutiny or bold revolt, till with my faithful few re- 
maining I became at last victorious ! — ^When, I say 
of these things I spoke, the youth Alonzo, with tears 
of wonder and delight, would throw him on my 
neck, and swear his soul's ambition owned no other 
leader. 

Val, What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Piz, Las-Casas. — He it was, with fascinating 
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craft and canting precepts of humanity, railed in 
Alonzo's mind a new enthasiasmf which forced 
nim, as the stripling termed it, to forego hia coun- 
try's claims for those of human nature. 
^ VaL Yes, the traitor left you, joined the Peru- 
vians, and became thy enemy and Spain*8. 

Pur. But first with weariless remonstrance he 
sued to win me from my purpose, and untwine the 
sword from my determined grasp. Much he spoke 
of right, of justice, and humanity, calling the Peru- 
yians our innocent and unoffending brethren. 

Val. They 1 obdurate heathens I they our 
brethren ! 

Fix. But when he found that the soft folly of 
the pleading tears he dropped upon my bosom fell on 
marble, he flew and joined the foe : then, profiting 
by the lessons he had gained in wronged Pizarro's 
school, the youth so disciplined and led his new 
allies, that soon he forced me — ha ! I bum with 
shame and fury while I own it ! in base retreat and 
foul discomfiture to quit the shore. 

Val, But the hour of revenge is come. 

Piai. It is ; I am returned : my force is strength- 
ened, and the audacious boy shall soon know that 
Pizarro lives, and has — a grateful recollection of the 
thanks he owes him. 

VaL 'Tis doubted whether still Alonzo lives. 

Piz, 'Tis certain that he does; one of his 
armour-bearers is just made prisoner : twelve 
thousand is their force, as he reports, led by Alonzo 
and Peruvian Rolla. This day they make a solemn 
sacrifice on their ungodly altars. We must profit 
by their security, and attack them unprepared-— the 
sacrificen shall become the victims. 

£h. Wretched innocents ! And their own 
blood shall bedew their altars ! 

PiM. Right I— [Trumpets withouLl Elvira, 
retire! 

Eh. Why should I retire ? 

PiM. Because men are to meet here^ and on 
manly business. 

Eh» O men ! men ! ungrateful and perverse ! 
O woman ! still affectionate though wronged ! The 
beings to whose eyes you turn for animation, hope, 
and rapture, through the days of mirth and re- 
velry ; and on whose bosoms in the hour of sore 
calamity you seek for rest and consolation ; them, 
when the pompous follies of your mean ambition 
are the question, you treat as playthings or as 
slaves ! — I shall not retire. 

Pur. Remain then ; and, if thou canst, be 
sUent. 

£lv. They only babble who practise not reflec- 
tion. I sbdl think — and thought is silence. 

Piz, [Aside,'} Ha! there's somewhat in her 
manner lately — 
ILookt sternlp and s%upieiou»ljf at ElviiUp who meeti his 
glance with a commanding and unalt^td eye. 

Enter Las-Casas, Almaoro, Goncalo, Davtlla, Olfioers 
and Soldier8.*~7Vump«f« mthoui, 

Las-Cat, Pizarro, we attend your summons.' 
Pix. Welcome, venerable father ! — My friends, 
most welcome ! — Friends and fellow soldiers, at 
length the hour is arrived, which to Pizarro's hopes 
presents the full reward of our undaunted enter- 
prise and long-enduring toils. Confident in security, 
this day the foe devotes to solemn sacrifice : if with 
bold surprise we strike on their solemnity — ^trust to 
your leader's word — we shall not fail. 



Aim, Too long inactive have we been mouldering 
on the coast ; our stores exhausted, and our sol- 
diers murmuring. Battle ! battle ! — ^then death 
to the armed, and chains for tne defenceless. 

Dav, Death to the whole Peruvian race I 

Lat'Cas, Merciful Heaven ! 

Aim. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly! 
Then shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease 
to scoff our suffering and scorn our force. 

Las-Cas, Alonzo ! — scorn and presumption are 
not in his nature. 

Aim, 'Tis fit Las-Casas should defend his pupiL 

Piz. Speak not of the traitor I or hear his name 
but as the bloody summons to assault and ven- 
geance. It appears we are agreed ? 

Aim, Dav, We are. 

Gon, All— Battle ! battle ! 

Lat-Caa. Is then the dreadful measure of your 
cruelty not yet complete? Battle ! gracious 
Heaven 1 against whom ? Against a king, in whose 
mild bosom your atrocious injuries even yet have 
not excited hate ! but who, insulted or victorious, 
still sues for peace. Against a people who never 
wronged the living being their Creator formed : a 
people who, children of innocence 1 received you 
as cherished guests with eager hospitality and con- 
fiding kindness. Generously and freely did they 
share with you their comforts, their treasures, and 
their homes : you repaid them by firaud, oppression, 
and dishonour. These eyes have witnessed all I 
speak — as gods you were received ; as fiends have 
you acted. 

Pijr. Las-Casas 1 

Lcu^Cas. Pizarro, hear me ! — Hear me, chief, 
tains I — And thou, all-powerful ! whose thunders 
can shiver into sand the adamantine rock — whose 
lightnings can pierce to the core of the rived and 
quaking earth— oh ! let thy power give effect to 
thy servant's words, as thy spirit gives courage to 
his will 1 Do not, I implore yon, chieftains — 
countrymen — do not, I implore you, renew the 
foul barbarities which your insatiate avarice has 
inflicted on this wretched, unoffending race ! — But 
hush, my sighs ! — fall not, drops of useless sorrow ! 
— heart-breaking anguish, choke not my utterance ! 
— All I entreat is, send me once more to those yon 
call your enemies. — Oh ! let me be the messenger 
of penitence from you ; I shall return with bless- 
ings and with peace from them. — Elvira, yon 
weep ! — Alas ! and does this dreadful crisis move 
no heart but thine ? 

Aim. Because there are no women here^bnt she 
and thou. 

Piss. Close this idle war of words : time flies, iind 
our opportunity will be lost. Chieftains, are ye 
fbr instant battle ? 

Aim, We are. 

Las- Cas. Oh, men of blood ! — IKneels,'] God ! 
thou hast anointed me thy servant — not to cuose, 
but to bless my countrymen : yet now my blessing 
on their force were blasphemy against thy good- 
ness. — IRise*.] No I I curse your purpose, homi* 
cides ! I curse the bond of blood by whieh yon 
are united. May fell division, infamy, and rout, 
defeat your projects and rebuke yoor hopes ! On 
you, and on your children, be the peril of the inno- 
cent blood which shall be shed this day ! I leave 
you, and for ever I No longer shall these aged 
eyes be seared by the horrors they have witnestod. 
In caves, in forests, will I hide myself ; with tigons 
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and wiih savage beauU will I commune : and when 
at length we meet again before the blessed tribunal 
of that Deity, whose mild doctrines and whose 
mercies ye have this day renounced, then shall you 
feel the agony and grief of soul which tear the 
bosom of your accuser now ! lOoing. 

Eh. Las.Casas ! Oh 1 take me with thee, Las- 
Casas. 

Lag-Cos. Stay ! lost, abused lady ! I alone am 
useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may persuade 
to pity, where reason and religion plead in vain. 
Oh ! save thy innocent fellow-creatures if thou 
canst : then shall thy frailty be redeemed, and thou 
wilt share the mercy thou bestoweist lExU. 

Puf. How, Elvira ! wouidst thou leave me ? 

£lv. I am bewildered, grown terrified ! Your 
inhumanity — and that good Las-Casas — oh 1 he 
appeared to me just now something more than 
heavenly : and you 1 ye all looked worse than 
earthly. 

Pisg. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

£lv. Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

Aim. Well ! Heaven be praised, we are rid of 
the old moralist 

Gon. I hope he'll join his preaching pupil, 
Aloozo. 

Pur. Now to prepare our muster and our march. 
At midday is the hour of the sacrifice. Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall be 
given to each commander. If we surprise, we 
conquer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito 
will be open to us. 

Aim. And Pizarro then be monarch of Peru. 

Pvt. Not so fast — ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretiofi. Ataliba still must hold 
the shadow of a sceptre in his hand. Pizarro still 
appear dependent upon Spain : while the pledge of 
intnre peace, his daughter's hand, secures (he 
proud succession to the crown 1 seek. 

Aim. This is best In Pizarro's plans observe 
the statesman's wisdom guides the warrior's valour. 

Fdl. [Aside to Elvira.] You mark, Elvira ? 

Elv. O yes — this is best — this is excellent ! 

Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains my 
heart. Think — a sceptre waves me on. 

Elv. Offended ? — no 1 Thou knowest thy glory 
is my idol ; and tit is will be most glorious, most 
Just and honourable. 

Piz. What mean you ? 

Elv. Oh, nothing! — mere woman's prattle — a 
jealoos whim, perhaps : but let it not impede the 
royal hero's course. — [Trumpett without.'\ The 
call of arms invites you. — Away ! away! you, his 
brave, his worthy fellow-warriors. 

Piz. And %o you not with me ? 

Elv. Undoubtedly ! I needs must be the first 
to hail the future monarch of Peru. 

Enter Gomez. 

• • 

Ahn. How, Gomez 1 what bringest thou } 
Gom, On yonder hill among the palm trees we 
have surprised an old cacique : escape by flight he 
could not, and we seized him and his attendant un- 
resisting ; yet his lips breathe naught but bitterness 
and scorn. 

s Piz. Drag him before us.— [Gomkz goes out 
and, returns lotM.OROZEMBO and Attendant, in 
chains t guarded.] What art thou, stranger } 

Oro. First tell me which among you is the captain 
of this band of robbers. 



Piz. Ha! 

Aim. Madman 1 — Tear out his tongue, or else-- 

Oro. Thou'lt hear some truth. 

Dav, [Showing his poniard.} Shall I not plunge 
this into his heart ? 

Oro. [To Pizarro.] Does your army boast 
many such heroes as this ? 

Piz. Audacious! this insolence has sealed thy 
doom. Die thou shale, grey-headed ruffian. But 
first confess what thou knowest. 

Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured 
me of — that I shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity perhaps might have preserved 
thy life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree; it is not 
worth preserving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a 
secret path that leads to your stronghold among 
the rocks : guide us to that, and name thy reward. 
If wealth be thy wish — 

Oro. Hatha! ha! ha! 

Piz. Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer !— Wealth !— I have the 
wealth of two dear gallant sons — I have stored in 
heaven the riches which repay good actions here — 
and still my cbiefest treasure do I bear about me. 

Piz. What is that ? inform me. 

Oro. I will ; for it never can be thine — the trea- 
sure of a pure unsullied conscience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who 
dares speak as thou dost 

Oro. Would I could believe there is no other 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost ! 

Gon. Obdurate Pagan ! — How numerous is your 
army? 

Oro. Count the leaves of yonder forest 

Aim. Which is the weakest part of your camp .' 

Oro. It has no weak part ; on every side tis 
fortified by justice. 

PtjiT. Where have you concealed your wives and 
your children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their 
fathers. 

Pix. Knowest thou Alonzo ? 

Oro. Know him I Alonzo ! Know him I Our 
nation's benefactor ! the guardian angel of Pern ! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Aim. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? 

Oro. 1 will answer that ; for I love to hear and 
to repeat the hero's name. Rolla, the kinsman of 
the king, is the idol of our army ; in war a tiger, 
chafed by the hunter's spear ; in peace more gentle 
than the un weaned lamb. Cora was once betrothed to 
him ; but finding she preferred Alonzo, he resigned 
his claim, and, I fear, his peace, to friendship and 
to Cora's happiness ; yet still he loves her with a 
pure and holy fire. 

Piz. Romantic savage 1—1 shall meet this Rolla 
soon. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not ! the terrors of his 
noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble ! 

Oro. Beardless robber I I never yet have trem- 
bled before God; why should I tremble before 
man ? why before thee, thou less than man ! 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I 
strike I 
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Oro, Strike, Christian 1 Then boast among thy 
fellows — I too have mnrdered a Peruvian 1 

Dav, Hell and Tengeance seize thee ! [jBUibt him. 

Piz. Hold! 

Dav, Couldst thon longer haye endared his 
insults ? 

Piz, And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro, True ! — Observe, young maa— your un- 
thinking rashness has saved me from the rack; 
and you yourself have lost the opportunity of a 
useful lesson ; you might have seen with what 
cruelty vengeance would have inflicted torments— 
and with what patience virtue would have borne 
them. 

Eh. {^Supporting Obozbmbo'b head upon her 
botom.'] Oh, ye are monsters all ! — Look up, thon 
martyred innocent — look up once more, and bless 
me ere thou diest. God ! how I pity thee 1 

Oro. Pity me ! — ^me ! so near my happiness ! 
Bless thee, lady ! — Spaniards— Heaven turn your 
hearts, and pardon you as I do. 

Piz, Awayl — [Obozembo it borne off dying.} 
Da villa ! if thus rash a second time — 

Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which — 

Piz, No more ! — Unbind that trembling wretch 
— ^let him depart : 'tis well he should report the 
mercy which we show to insolent defiance. — Hark 1 
our troops are moving. 

AttetCi. [On paaaing Elvira.] If through 
your gentle means my master's poor remains might 
be preserved from insult — 

Elv. I understand you. 

Attend. His sons may yet thank your charity, 
if not avenge their father's fate. lExiU 

Piz. What says the slave ? 

Eh. A parting word to thank you for your 
mercy. 

Piz. Our guard and guides approach.^ [Soldiers 
mareh through the tents.} Follow me, friends — 



each shall have his post assigned, and ere Peruvia*8 
god shall sink beneath the main, the Spanish ban- 
ner, bathed in blood, shall float above the walls of 
vanquished Quito. 

iEjeeutU att but Elvira oimI Yalvbuis. 

Vol. Is it now presumption that my hopes gain 
strength with the increasing horrors which 1 see 
appal Elvira's soul ? 

Eh, I am mad with terror and remorse ! 
Would I could fly these dreadful scenes 1 

VaL Might not Valverde's true attachment be 
thy refuge ? 

Eh, What wpuldst thou do to save or to avenge 
me? 

Vol, I dare do all thy injuries may demand — n 
word — and he lies bleeding at your feet. 

Eh. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now 
leave me. — {Esit Valybrdb.] No ! not this 
revenge— no! not this instrument. Fy, Elvira ! 
even for a moment to counsel with this unworthy 
traitor ! — Can a wretch, false to a confiding master, 
be true to any pledge of love or honour ? — Pizarro 
win abandon me — ^yes ; me— who, for his sake, have 
sacrificed— oh, Grod ! what have I not sacrificed 
for him ! Yet, curbing the avenging pride that 
swells this bosom, I still will further try him. Oh, 
men ! ye who, wearied by the fond fidelity of vir* 
tuous love, seek in the wanton's flattery a new 
delight, oh, ye may insult and leave the hearts to 
which your faith was pledged, and, stifling self- 
reproadi, may fear no other peril ; because such 
hearts, howe'er you injure and desert them, have 
yet the proud retreat of an unspotted fame— of 
unreproaching conscience. But beware the des- 
perate libertine who forsakes the creature whom 
his arts have first deprived of all natural protection 
—of all self-consolation ! What has he left her ? — 
Despair and vengeance ! C-Er'C- 
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SCENE I. — A Bank surrounded bg a wUd wood, 

and rocks, 

Cora is discovered plajfinff with her Child : Auntwo hai^f- 
ing wer ihem teith delight, 

Cora. Now confess, does he resemble thee, or 
not? 

Ahn, Indeed he is liker thee — thy rosy soft- 
ness, thy smiling gentleness. 

Cora, But his auburn hair, the colour of his 
eyes, Alonzo.— >Oh, my lord's image, and my 
heart's adored 1 [.Presses the Child to her bosom, 

Alon. The little daring urchin robs me, I 
doubt, of some portion of thy love, my Cora. At 
least he shares caresses, which till his birth were 
only mine. 

Cora, Oh no, Alonzo ! a mother's love for her 
sweet babe is not a stealth from the dear father's 
store ; it is a new delight that turns with quick- 
ened gratitude to Him, the author of her aug- 
mented bliss. 

Ahn. Could Con think me serious ? 

Cora, 1 am sure he will speak soon : then will 



be the last of the three holidays allowed by NaCare*s 
sanction to the fond anxious mother's heart. 

Ahn. What are those three ? 

Cora, The ecstacy of his birth I pass ; thnt in 
part Ib selfish : but when first the white bkMsoma 
of his teeth appear, breaking the crimson buds 
that did incase them ; that is a day of joy : nezt, 
when firom his father's arms he runs without sup- 
port, and clings, laughing and delighted, to his 
mother's knee ; that is the mother's heart's next 
holiday : and sweeter still the third, whene'er his 
little stammering tongue shall utter the gratefol 
sound of father ! mother !— Oh, that is the dearest 
joy of all I 

Ahn, Beloved Cora 1 

Cora, Oh, my Alonzo ! daily, hourly, do I 
pour thanks to Heaven for the dear Messing I pos- 
sess in him and thee. 

Ahn. To Heaven and Holla ! 

Cora. Yes, to Heaven and RoUa : and art.tlioii 
not grateful to them too, Alonzo? art thon. not 
happy ? 

Aim, Can Cora ask that question ? 
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Cora, Why then of Ute 80 restless on thy 
conch? Why to my waking, watching ear so 
often does the stillness of the night betray thy 
struggling sighs ? 

Alon, Must not I fight against my country, 
against my brethren ? 

Cora. Do they not seek our destruction ; and 
are not all men brethren ? 

Ahn. Should they prove Tictorious ? 

Cora, 1 will fly, and meet thee in the moun- 
tains. 

Alon, Fly, with thy infant, Cora ? 

Cora, What ! think you a mother, when she 
runs firom danger, can feel the weight of her 
chUd ? 

Alcn, Cora, my beloved, do yon wish to set my 
heart at rest ! 

Cora. Oh yes t yes ! jes ! 

Alon. Hasten then to the concealment in the 
monntains ; where all our matrons and virgins, and 
our warriors' offspring, are allotted to await the 
issue of the war. Cora will not alone resist her 
husband's, her sisters', and her monarch's wish. 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot leave you. Oh 1 how 
in every moment's absence would my fancy paint 
you, wounded, alone, abandoned 1 No, no, I 
cannot leave you. 

Alon. Rolla will be with me. 

Cora, Yes, while the battle rages, and where it 
rages most, brave Rolla will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never 
to forsake thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo I 
can you wish that I should break my vow ? 

Alen» Then be it so. Oh I excellence in all 
that's great and lovely, in courage, gentleness, and 
truth ; my pride, my content, my all ! Can there 
on this earth be fools who seek for happiness, and 
pass by love in the pursuit ? 

Cora, Alonzo, I cannot thank you : silence is 
the gratitude of true affection : who seeks to fol- 
low it by sound will miss the track. — \^Shout with- 
out.'] Does the king approach ? 

Ahn. No, 'tis the general placing the guard 
that will surround the temple during the sacrifice. 
*Tis Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. 

{Trwrnpeti tcund, 

RoL [With&uL] Then place them on the hill 
fronting the Spanish camp. 

Enter Rolla. 

Cora. Rolla ! my friend, my brother ! 

Alon. Rolla I my fiiend, my benefactor I how 
can our lives repay the obligations which we owe 
you ? 

RoL Pass them in peace and bliss. Let Rolla 
witness it, he is overpaid. 

CorcL Look on this child. He is the life-blood 
of my heart ; but if ever he loves or reveres thee 
less than his own father, his mother's hate fall on 
him ! 

Rol. Oh, no more ! What sacrifice have I 
made to merit gratitude ? The object of my love 
was Cora's happiness. I see her happy. Is not 
my object gained, and am I not rewarded ? Now, 
Cora, listen to a friend's advice. You must away ; 
yoa must seek the sacred caverns, the unpro- 
faned recess, whither, after this day's sacrifice, 
oar matrons, and e'en the virgins of the sun, 
retire. 



Cora. Not secure with Alonso and with thee^ 
Rolla ? 

Rol. We have hoard Pisarro's plan is to sur- 
prise us. Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but may 
impede our efforts. 

Cora. Impede ! 

Rol. Yes, yes. Thou knowest how tenderly we 
love thee ; we, thy husband and thy friend. Art 
thou near us ? our thoughts, our valour— vengeance 
will not be our own. No advantage will be pur- 
sued that leads us from the spot where thou art 
placed ; no succour will be given but for thy pro- 
tection. The faithful lover dares not be all him- 
self amid the war, until he knows that the beloved 
of his soul is absent from the peril of the fight. 

Alon. Thanks to my friend 1 'tis this 1 would 
have urged. 

Cora, This timid excess of love, producing fear 
instead of valour, flatters, but does not convince 
me : the wife is incredulous. 

Rol. And is the mother unbelieving too ? 

Cora. No more 1 do with me as you please. 
My friend, my husband 1 place me where youwilL 

Alon. My adored 1 we thank you both. — 
{March toUhout.} Hark! the king approaches 
to the sacrifice. You, Rolla, spoke of rumours of 
surprise. A servant of mine, I hear, is missing ; 
whether surprised or treacherous, I know not. 

Rol. It matters not. We are everywhere pre- 
pared. Come, Cora, upon the altar 'mid the 
rocks (hou'lt implore a blessing on our cause. 
The pious supplication of the trembling wife, and 
mother's heart, rises to the throne of mercy, the 
most resistless prayer of human homage. lExeunt, 



SCENE ll.--The Temple of the Sun, 

The High-priest, Priests, and Vlrgina qf the Sun discovered, 
A solemn march. Atauba and the Peruyian Warriors 
enter on one side, on the other Rolla, Alonxo, and Cora 
with the Child. 

Ala. Welcome, Alonzo! — [7*0 Rolla.] Kins- 
man, thy hand.^[7o Cora.] Blessed be the ob- 
ject of the happy mother's love. 

Cora. May the sun bless the father of his 
people ! 

Ata, In the welfare of his children lives the 
happiness of their king. — Friends, what is the 
temper of our soldiers ? 

Rol. Such as becomes the cause which they sup- 
port ; their cry is. Victory or death 1 our king I 
our country ! and our God ! 

Ata. Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast 
been wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, 
ere we proceed to consecrate the banners which 
thy valour knows so well to guard. 

Rol. Yet never was the hour of peril near, when 
to inspire them words were so little needed. My 
brave associates — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame 1— can Holla's words add vigour to 
the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts ? 
No ! You have judgedf as I have, the foulness of 
the crafty plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, 
can animate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, 
and extended rule : we, for our country, our altars, 
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and our homes. They follow an adventurer whom 
they fear, and obey a power which they hate : we 
serve a monarch whom we love — a God whom we 
adore. Whene'er they move in anger, desolation 
tracks their progress I Where'er they paase in 
amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They 
boast they come but to improve our state, enlarge 
our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error I 
Yes : they will give enlightened freedom to our 
minds ! who are themselves the slaves of passion, 
avarice, and pride. They offer us their protection : 
yes, such protection as vultures give to lambs — 
covering and devouring them ! They call on us to 
barter all of goods we have inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of something better which 
they promise. Be our plain answer this : — ^The 
throne we honour is the people's choice ; the laws 
we reverence are our brave fathers' legacy; the 
faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of cha- 
rity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss 
beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and 
tell them too, we seek no change ; and, least of all, 
such change as they would bring us. 

[Zoud thouts c/the Peruvian Warriors. 
Ata, [Embracing Roll A.] Now, holy friends, 
ever mindful of these sacred truths, begin the 
sacrifice. — [A solemn procession commences. The 
Priests and Virgins arrange themselves on either 
side of the altar ^ which the High-priest approaches^ 
and the solemnity begins. The invocation of the 
High-priest is followed by the choruses of the 
Priests and Virgins. Fire from above lights upon 
the altar. The whole assembly rise, and join in 
the thanksgiving.^ Our offering is accepted. Now 
to arms, my friends ; prepare for battle. 

Enter Orano. 

Ora. The enemy ! 

Ata, How near ? 

Ora. From the hill's brow, e'en now as I o'er- 
looked their forcct suddenly I perceived the whole 
in motion : with eager haste they march towards 
our deserted camp^ as if apprised of this most 
solemn sacrifice. 

/?o/. They must be met before they reach it. 

Ata. And yon, my daughters, with your dear 
children, away to the appointed place of safety. 

Cora. Oh, Alonzol lEmbracing Mm, 

Alon. We shall meet again. 

Cora, Bless us once more ere yon leave us. 

Alon, Heaven protect and bless thee, my be- 
loved ; and thee, my innocent I 

Ata, Haste, haste ! each moment is precious I 

Cora. Farewell^ Alonzo ! Remember thy life 
is mine. 

Rol. Not one farewell to Rolla ? 

Cora. [Giving him her hand."] Farewell ! The 
god of war be with you : but bring me back 
Alonzo. lExU with the Child. 

Ata, [Draws his sword,"] Now, my brethren, 
my sons, my friends, I know your valour. Should 
ill success assail us, be despair the last feeling of 
your hearts. If successful, let mercy be the first. 
— Alonzo, to you I give to'defend the narrow pas- 
sage of the mountains. On the right of the wood 
be Rolla's station. For me, straight forwards will 
I march to meet them, and fight until I see my 
people saved, or they behold their monarch fall. 
Be the word of battle — God! and our native land. 

[A march. Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— ^ fFood between the Temple and 

the Camp. 

Enter Rolla and Alokio. 

Rol. Here, my friend, we separate — soon, 1 
trust, to meet again in triumph. 

Alon, Or perhaps we part to meet no more. — 
Rolla, a moment's pause ; we are yet before our 
army's strength ; one earnest word at parting. 

Rol. There is in language now no word but 
battle. 

Alon. Yes, one word more — Cora ! 

Rol. Cora! — speak! 

Alon. The next hour brings us — 

Rol, Death or victory ! 

Alon, It may be victory to one — death to the 
other. 

Rol. Or both may fall. 

Alon, If so, my wife and child I bequeath to 
the protection of Heaven and my king. But 
should I only fall, Rolla, be thou my heir. 

Rol. How? 

Alon, Be Cora thy wife— be thou a father to 
ray child. 

Rol. Rouse thee, Alonzo ! banish these timid 
fancies. 

Ahn, Rolla ! I have tried in vain, and cannot 
fly from the foreboding which oppresses me : tboa 
knowest it will not shake me in the fight : but give 
me the promise I exact. 

Rol. If it be Cora's will — yes — I promise. 

iOives his hand. 

Alon, Tell her it was my last wish ; and bear to 
her and to my son my last blessing ! 

Rol. I wilL — ^Now then to our posts, and let 
our swords speak for us. {.Thep draw their steordt. 

Alon. For the king and Cora ! 

Rol. For Cora and the king. 

lExeunt severaUy. Alarms witXent. 



SCENE \\,—The Peruvian Camp. 

Enter an Old blind Man and a Boy. 

Old Man. Have none returned to the camp ? 

Boy. One messenger alone. From the temple 
they all marched to meet the foe. 

Old Man. Hark ! I hear the din of battle. Oh, 
had I still retained my sight, I might now have 
grasped a sword, and died a soldier's death ! — Are 
we quite alone ? 

Boy. Yes ! — I hope my father wiU be safe! 

Old Man, He will do his duty. I am more 
anxious for thee, my child. 

Boy. I can stay with yon, dear grandfather. 

Old Man, But should the enemy come, they 
will drag thee from me, my boy. 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather ! for they will see 
at once that you are old and blind, and cannot do 
without me. 

Old Man, Poor child ! you little know the hearts 
of these inhuman men. — [Discharge qf eamutn 
heard,] Hark ! the noise is near. I hear the 
dreadful roaring of the fiery engines of these cniel 
strangers. — [Shouts at a distance,] At every shout, 
with involuntary haste I clench my hand, and fancy 
still it grasps a sword I Alas I I can only serve 
my country by my prayers. Heaven preserve the 
Inca and his gallant soldiers I 
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Boy, O father \ there are soldien ruimiog — 
Old Man. Spaniards, boy ? 
Boy. No, Peruvians ! 

Old Man, How! and flying from the field 1— It 
cannot be. 

EfiUr two Peruvian Soldiers. 

Oh, apeak to them, boy ! — ^whence come you ? How 
goes the battle? 

Sf^d, We may not stop ; we are sent for the 
reserve behind the hill. The day's against us. 

[^Exeunt Soldiers. 

Old Man, Quick, then, quick ! 

Boy, I see the points of lances glittering in the 
light. 

Old Man. Those are Pemvians. Do they bend 
this way ? 

Enter a Peruvian Soldier. 

Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind father. 

Sold, I'm sent to tell the helpless father to 
retreat among the rocks : all will be lost, I fear. 
The king is wounded. 

Old Man, Quick, boy I Lead me to the hill, 
where thoa mayst view the plain. [_Alarmi, 

Enter Ataliba, looumferf, vfiih Oramo, Offioera, and 

Soldiers. 

Ata. My wound is bound ; believe me, the hurt 
is nothing : I may return to the fight. 

Ora. Pardon your servant ; but the allotted 
priest who attends the sacred banner has pro- 
nounced that the Inca's blood once shed, no bless- 
ing can await the day until he leave the field. 

Ata, Hard restraint ! — Oh my poor brave 
soldiers ! Hard that I may no longer be a witness 
of their valour. — But haste you ; return to your 
comrades : I will not keep one soldier from his 
post. Go, and avenge your fallen brethren. — 
[Exeunt Orano, OfiBoers, and Soldiers.] I will 
not repine ; my own fate is the last anxiety of 
my heart. It is for you, my people, that I feel and 
fear. 

Old Man, [Coming forward.] Did I not hear 
the voice of an unfortunate ? — Who is it complains 
thus? 

Ata. One almost by hope forsaken. 

Old Man, Is the king alive ? 

Ata, The king still lives. 

Old Man, Then thou art not forsaken ! Ataliba 
protects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata, And who shall protect Ataliba? 

Old Man. The immortal powers, that protect 
the just. The virtues of our monarch alike secure 
to him the affection of his people and the benign 
regard of Heaven. 

Ata, How impious, had I murmured I How 
wondrous, thou supreme Disposer, are thy acts ! 
Even in this moment, which I had thought the 
bitterest trial of mortal suffering, thou hast infused 
the sweetest sensation of my life — ^it is the assurance 
of my people's love. {,Atide. 

Boy. [Turning forward.] O father* — Stranger ! 
see those hideous men that rush upon us yonder ! 

Ala, Ha ! Spaniards ! and I Ataliba — ill-fated 
fugitive, without a svcord even to try the ransom of 
a monarch's life. 

Enter Davilla, Almaoiio, and Spanish Soldiers. 

Z>a«. 'Tis he— our hopes are answered — I know 
him well — it is the king ! 

Aim, Away I Follow with your prize. Avoid 



those Peruvians, though in flight This way we 
may regain our line. 

iExeunt Davilla, Almaoro* and Soldiers, vfith 
Ataliba prisoner. 

Old Man. The king !— Wretched old man, that 
could not see his gracious form! — Boy, would 
thou hadst led me to the reach of those ruffians' 
swords ! 

Boy, Father! all our countrymen are flying here 
for refuge. 

Old Man, No — to the rescue of their king — 
they never will desert him. lAlarvu without. 

Enter Peruvian OflScers and Soldiers, Jlying aerou the 
stage ; Orano /oUowing. 

Ora, Hold, I charge you I Rolla calls you. 
Officer, We cannot combat with their dreadful 
engines. 

Enter Rolla. 

Rol, Hold ! recreants ! cowards ! — What, fear 
ye death, and fear not shame ? By my soul's fury, 
I cleave to the earth the first of you that * stirs, or 
plunge your dastard swords into your leader's heart, 
that he no more may witness your disgrace. Where 
is the king ? 

Ora, From this old man and boy I learn that the 
detachment of the enemy, which you observed so 
suddenly to quit the field, have succeeded in sur- 
prising him ; they are yet in sight. 

Rol, And bear the Inca off a prisoner ? — Hear 
this, ye base, disloyal rout 1 Look there 1 The dust 
you see hangs on die bloody Spaniards' track, drag- 
ging with ruffian taunts your king, your father — 
Ataliba in bondage I Now fly, and seek your own 
vile safety, if you can. 

Old Man. Bless the voice of Rolla — and bless 
the stroke I once lamented, but which now spares 
these extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the 
pale trembling wretches who dare not follow Rolla 
though to save their king ! 

Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe— 
and fall ye not at this rebuke ? Oh ! had ye each 
but one drop of the loyal blood which gushes to 
waste through the brave heart of this sightless 
veteran ! Eternal shame pursue you, if you desert 
me now ! — But do— alone I go — alone — ^to die with 
glory by my monarch's side 1 

Soldiers. Rolla ! we'll follow thee. 
iTrumpet* tound ; Rolla ruthee out, followed by 
Orano, Officers, and Soldiers. 

Old Man. O godlike Rolla! — And thou sun, 
send from thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid ! 
Haste, my boy ; ascend some height, and tell to my 
impatient terror what thou seest. 

Boy. I can climb this rock, and the tree above. 
— [Ascends a rock, and from ihejice into the tree.] 
Oh — now I see them — now — yes — and the 
Spaniards turning by the steep. 

Old Man. Rolla follows them ? 

Boy. He does — he does — he moves like an 
arrow ! — Now he waves his arm to our soldiers. — 
[Report of cannon heard,] Now there is fire and 
smoke. 

Old Man, Yes, fire is the weapon of those 
fiends. 

Boy, The wind blows off the smoke : they are 
all mixed together. 

Old Man, Seest thou the king ? 

Boy. Yes — ^Rolla is near him ! — His sword sheds 
fire as he strikes ! 
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Old Man, Bless thee, RoUa! Spare not the 
monsters. 

Boy, Father ! father ! the Spaniards fly ! — Oh 
— now I see the king emhracing Rolla. 

[ Waves hit cap for joy. Shouts of tfielorpt Jlourish of 
trumpets^ ^e. 

Old Man. IFails an hU knees.] Fountain of 
life I how can my exhausted breath bear to thee 
thanks for this one moment of my life ! — My boy, 
come down, and let me kiss thee — my strength is 
gone! 

Boy. [Running to the Old Man.] Let me help 
you, ^Either. — ^You tremble so — 

Old Man. "lis with transport, boy t 

[Boy leads the Old Man off. ShoutSpfl^urish, i^e. 

Ee-enter Ataliba, Rolla, and Peruvian Offioers and 

Soldiers. 

Ata. In the name of my people, the saviour of 
whose sovereign you have this day been, accept this 
emblem of his gratitude. — [Giving Rolla hit sun 
cf diamonds."] The tear that falls upon it may for 
a moment dim its lustre, yet does it not impair the 
value of the gift. 



Bol, It was the hand of Heaven, not mine, that 
saved my king. 

Enter Peruvian Officer and Addien. 

Bol. Now, soldier, from Alonzo ? 

Off. Alonzo's genius soon repdred the panic 
which early broke our ranks ; but I fear we have to 
mourn Alonzo*s loss : his eager spirit urged him too 
far in the pursuit ! 

Ata. How 1 Alonzo slain ? 

1 Sold, I saw him fall. 

2 Sold. Trust me, I beheld him up again and 
fighting — he was then surrounded and disarmed. 

Ata. O victory, dearly purchased ! 

Bol. O Cora ! who shall tell thee this? 

Ata. Rolla, our fHend is lost— our native country 
saved ! Our private sorrows must yield to the 
public claim for triumph. Now go we to fulfil the 
first, the most sacred duty which belongs to victory 
— to dry the widowed and the orphuied tear of 
those whose brave protectors have perished in thdr 
country's cause. [Triumphant march, and extunU 
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SCENE I. — A toild Betreat among stupendous 

rocks. 

Cora and her Child, with other Wives and Children (if the 
Peruvian Warriors, discovered. They sing aUematelp, 
stanzeu expressive qf their situation, with a Chorus, in 
Ufhieh cUlJoin. 

1 Worn. Zuluga, seest thou nothing yet? 

Zul. Yes, two Peruvian soldiers — one on the 
hill, the other entering the thicket in the vale. 

2 Worn. One more has passed. — He comes~bnt 
pale and terrified. 

Cora, My heart will start from my bosom. 
Enter a Peruvian Soldier, panting for breath. 
Worn, Well ! joy or death ? 
Sold. The battle is against us. The king is 
wounded, and a prisoner. 
fFom, Despair and misery ! 
Cora. [In a faint voice.'] And Alonzo ? 
Sold. 1 have not seen him. 

1 Worn. Oh ! whither must we fly ? 

2 Worn. Deeper into the forest. 
Cora. I shall not move. 

2 Sold. [Without.] Victory! victory! 

Enter another Peruvian Soldier. 
2 Sold, Rejoice ! rejoice 1 we are victorious ! 
Worn. [Springing up.] Welcome! welcome, 
thou messenger of joy : — but the king I 

2 Sold, He leads the brave warriors^ who ap- 
proach. 
[THe triumphant march ef the army is heard at a dis- 
tance. The Women and Children Join in a strain 
expressive qf anxiety and extUtaticn. 

Enter the Peruvian Warriors, singing the Song of Victory. 
Ataliba and Rolla foUow, and are greeted with raptu^ 
reus shouts. Cora, with her Child in her arms, runs 
through the ranks seardiingfor Alohzo. 

Ata, Thanks, thanks, my children ! I am well : 
believe it ; the blood onoe stopped, my wound was 
nothing. 



Cora^ [To Rolla.] Where is Alonzo ?— [Rol- 
la turns away in silence.] Give me my husband ; 
give this child his father. [FaUs at Ataisba*s feet. 

Ata. I grieve that Alonzo is not here. 

Cora. Hoped you to find him ? 

Ata. Most anxiously. 

Cora, Ataliba ! is he not dead ? 

Ata. No I the gods will have heard our prayers. 

Cora. Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 

Ata. He lives — in my heart. 

Cora, O king ! torture me not thus I — Speak 
out, is this child fatherless ? 

Ata. Dearest Cora ! do not thus dash aside the 
little hope that still remains. 

Cora* The little hope ! yet still there is hope ! 
— Speak to me, Rolla : you are the friend of truth. 

Bol. Alonzo has not been found. 

Cora. Not found 1 what mean you ? will not you, 
Rolla, tell me truth ? Oh ! let me not hear the 
thunder rolling at a distance ; let the bolt foil and 
crush my brain at once. Say not that he is not 
found : say at once that he is dead. 

Bol. Then should T say fislse. ' 

Cora. False I blessings on thee for that word ! 
But snatch me from this terrible suspense. Lift ' 
up thy little hands, my child ; perhaps thy igno- 
rance may plead better than thy mother's agony. 

Bol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. 

Cora. Prisoner 1 and by the Spaniards ? — Pixar- 
ro's prisoner ? — ^Then is he dead. i 

Ata. Hope better; — ^the richest ransom which 
our realm can yield a herald shall this instant bear. 

Peruv. Worn. Oh! for Alonzo's ransom — oor 
gold, our gems I — all ! all I — Here, dear Con, — ^ 
here! here! 

[The Peruvian Women eagerly tear off all their oma- 
menis, and offer Vhem to Cova. 

Ata. Yes, for Alonzo's ransom they would give 
all I — I thank thee. Father, who hast given me svdi 
hearts to rule over I 
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Cora. Now one boon more, beloved monarcb. 
Let me go with the herald. 

Aia, Remember, Cora, thoa art not a wife 
only, but a mother too : hazard not your own 
honour, and the safety of yonr infant. Among 
these barbarians the sight of thy yontfa, thy love- 
liness, and innocence, would bat rivet faster your 
Alonso's chains, and rack his heart with added fears 
for thee. Wait, Cora, the return of the herald. 

Cora, Teach me how to live till then. 

Ata. Now we go to offer to tbe gods thanks for 
our victory, and prayers for our Alonzo's safety. 

\,March and proeesthn. Exeunt. 



SCENE ll.—The Wood, 

EnUr CoKA and Child. 
Cora, Mild innocence, what will become of thee ? 

Enter Rolxa. 

Rol, Cora, I attend thy summons at the ap- 
pointed spot. 

Cora, O my child, my boy 1 — hast thou still a 
father? 

Rol, Cora, can thy child be fatherless, while 
RoUa lives ? 

Cora. Will he not soon want a mother too ? — 
For canst thou think I will survive Alonzo's loss ? 

Roi, Yes ! for his child's sake. — Yes, as thou 
didst love Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo's friend. 

Cora. You bid me listen to tbe world. — Who 
was not Alonzo's friend ? 

Rol. His parting words — 

Cora, His parting words ! — [ Wildly. 1 Oh, 
•peak ! 

RoL Consigned to me two precious trusts — ^his 
blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 

Cora. His last request ! his last I — Oh, name it ! 

RoL If I fall, said he (and sad forebodings shook 
him while he spoke,) promise to take my Cora for 
thy wife ; be thou a father to my child. — I pledged 
my word to him, and we parted. Observe me, Cora, 
I repeat this only, as my faith to do so was given 
to Alonzo : for myself 1 neither cherish claim nor 
hope. 

Cora. Ha ! does my reason fail me, or what is 
this horrid light that presses on my brain? O 
Alonzo ! it may be thou hast fallen a victim to thy 
own guileless heart : hadst thou been silent, hadst 
thou not made a hXtl legacy of these wretched 
charms**^ 

Rol. Cora ! what hateful suspicion has pos- 
sessed thy mind ? 

Cora, Yes, yes, 'tis clear ! — ^his spirit was en- 
snared ; he was leid to tbe fatal spot, where mortal 
valour conld not front a host of murderers. He 
fell — ^in vain did he exclaim for help to RoUa. At 
a distance yon looked on and smiled : you could 
have saved him — could — bot did not 

Rol, Oh, glorious sun ! can I have deserved this ! 
>-Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into my 
heart. 

Cora, No ! — live I live for love ! — for that love 
thou seekest ; whose blossoms are to shoot from 
the bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered 
friend I But thou hast borne to me the last words 
of my Alonzo I now hear mine. Sooner shall this 



boy draw poison from this tortured breast — sooner 
would I link me to the pallid corse of the meanest 
wretch that perished with Alonzo, than he call 
RoUa father— than I call RoUa husband 1 

Rol. Yet caU me what I am — ^thy friend, thy 
protector ! 

Cora. [DittraeUdlff,'] Away ! I have no pro- 
tector but my God ! With this child in my arms 
wiU I hasten to the field of slaughter : there with 
these hands wiU I turn up to the Ught every man- 
gled body, seeking, howe'er by death disfigured, the 
sweet smile of my Alonzo : with fearful cries I wiU 
shriek out his name tiU my veins snap 1 If the 
smaUest spark of life remain, he wiU know the voice 
of his Cora, open for a moment his unshrouded 
eyes, and bless me with a last look. But if we find 
him not — oh 1 then, my boy, we wiU to the Spanish 
camp-^tbat look of thine will win me passage 
through a thousand swords— they too are men. Is 
there a heart that could drive back the wife that 
seeks her bleeding husband ; or the innocent babe 
that cries for his imprisoned father ? No, no, my 
chUd, everywhere we shall be safe. A wretched 
mother, bearing a poor orphan in her arms, has 
nature's passport through the world. Yes, yes, 
my son, we*U go and seek thy father. 

lExit ¥fitk ike Chfld. 

Rol, [After a pause of agitation.] Could I have 
merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, I 
should be the wretch I think 1 was not formed to 
be. Her safety must be my present purpose— then 
to convince her she has wronged me 1 lExiL 



SCENE III.— PiZARRo'8 Tent. 

PiiARRo diecoveredt traversing the scene in gloomy and 
Airious agitation. 

Piz. WeU, capricious idol. Fortune, be my ruin 
thy work and boast. To myself I wiU stiU be true. 
Yet ere I fall, grant me thy smUe to prosper in one 
act of vengeance, and be that smUe Alonzo's death. 

Enter ELvnu.. 

Who's there ? who dares intrude? Why does my 
guard neglect their duty ? 

Elv. Your guard did what they could — but they 
knew their duty better than to enforce authority, 
when I refused obedience. 

Pig, And what is it you desire ? 

Elv, To see how a hero bears misfortune. Thou, 
Pizarro, art not now coUected — ^not thyself. 

Piz, Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the 
spears of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have 
pierced the bravest hearts of my followers ? 

Elv, No ! I would have thee cold and dark as 
the night that follows the departed storm ; stiU and 
suUen as tbe awful pause that precedes nature's con- 
vulsion : yet I would have thee feel assured that a 
new morning shaU arise, when the warrior's spirit 
shaU stalk forth — ^nor fear the future, nor lament 
the past. 

Piz. Woman ! Elvira I— Why had not aU my 
men hearts like thine ? 

Elv, Then would thy brows have this day worn 
the crown of Quito. 

Piz. Oh ! hope fails me while that scourge of 
my life and feme, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Elv, Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero far- 
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ther : not now bis courage, but bU magnanimity. 
— Alonzo is your prisoner. 

Piz, How I 

JEh. Tis certain ; VaWerde saw bim even now 
dragged in chains within your camp. I chose to 
brins: you the intellis:ence myself. 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news ! — Alonzo 
in my power ! — then I am the conqueror — ^the vic- 
tory is mine ! 

klv. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly triumph. 
Believe me, you raise impatience in my mind to see 
the man whose valour and whose genius awe Pi- 
zarro ; whose misfortunes are Pizarro*8 triumph ; 
whose bondage is Pizarro's safety. 

Piz. Guard! 

Enter Guard. 

Drag here the Spanish prisoner, Alonzo 1 Quick, 
bring the traitor here. [£ri< Guard. 

Elv. What shall be his fate ? 

Pig, Death ! death ! in lingering torments ! 
protracted to the last stretch that burning ven- 
geance can devise, and fainting life sustain. 

Eh, Shame on thee ! Wilt thou have it said 
that the Peruvians found Pizarro could not con- 
quer till Alonzo felt that he could murder ? 

Piz. Be it said — I care not. His fate is sealed. 

Elv. Follow then thy will : but mark me ; if 
basely thou dost shed the blood of this brave youth , 
Elvire^s lost to thee for ever. 

Pig. Why this interest for a stranger ? what is 
Alonzo's fate to thee ? 

Eh. His fate, nothing ! thy glory, everything ! 
— ^Thinkest thon I could love thee stripped of fame, 
of honour, and a just renown ? — Know me better. 

Pig. Thou shouldst have known me better. 
Thou shouldst have known, that, once provoked to 
bate, I am for ever fixed in vengeance. 

Re-enter Guard with Alonso in chains. 

Welcome, welcome, Don Alonzo de Molina ! 'tis 
long since we have met : thy mended looks should 
speak a life of rural indolence. How is it that 
amid the toils and cares of war thou dost preserve 
the healthful bloom of careless ease ? Tell me thy 
secret. 

jihn. Thou wilt not profit by it. Wbate'er the 
toils or cares of war, peace still is here. 

iPuttinff hU hand to hie heart, 

Piz. Sarcastic boy ! 

Eh, Thou art answered rightly. Why sport 
with the unfortunate ? 

Pig. And thou art wedded too, I hear ; ay, and 
the father of a lovely boy— the heir, no doubt of 
all his father's loyalty, of all his mother's faith. 

Alon. The heir, I trust, of all his father's scorn 
of fraud, oppression, and hypocrisy — ^the heir, I 
hope, of all his mother's virtue, gentleness, and 
truth — the heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro's hate. 

Pig. Really ! Now do I feel for this poor or- 
phan ; for fatherless to-morrow's sun shall see that 
child. Alonzo, thy houra are numbered. 

Eh, Pizarro — no ! 

Piz. Heoce — or dread my anger. 

Eh. I will not hence ; nor do I dread thy anger. 

Ahn. Generous loveliness ! spare thy unavailing 
pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger with his prey 
beneath his fangs. 

Pig, Audacious rebel ! thou a renegado from thy 
monarch and thy God ! 



Ahn. 'Tis false ! 

Pig. Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy 
country's legions — and, with vile heathens leagued, 
hast thou not warred against thy native land ? 

Ahn. No ! deserter I am none ! I was not bom 
among robben ! pirates 1 murderera ! — When those 
legions, lured by the abhorred lust of gold, and by 
thy foul ambition urged, forgot the honour of Cas- 
tilians, and foraook the duties of humanity, they 
deserted me. I have not warred against my native 
land, but against those who have usurped its 
power. The bannera of my country, when firat I 
followed arms beneath them, were justice, faith, 
and mercy. If these are beaten down and trampled 
under foot, I have no country, nor exists the power 
entitled to reproach me with revolt. 

Piz, The power to judge and puniih thee at 
least exists. 

Ahn. Where are my judges ? 

Pig. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council ? 

Ahn. If the good Las-Casas have yet a seat 
there, yes ; if not, I appeal to Heaven ! 

Piz, And to impose upon the folly of Las- 
Casas, what would be the excuses of thy, treason ? 

Eh, The folly of Las-Casas ! — Such, doubtless, 
his mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wisdom ! 
Oh, would I might have lived as I will die, a 
sharer in the follies of Las-Casas ! 

Ahn, To him I should not need to ui^e the 
foul barbarities which drove me from your ride ; 
but I would gently lead him by the hand througli 
all the lovely fields of Quito ; there, in many a spot 
where late was barrenness and waste, I would show 
him how now the opening blossom, blade, or per- 
fumed bud, sweet bashful pledges of delicnons 
harvest, wafting their incense to the ripening sun, 
give cheerful promise to the hope of industry. This, 
I would say, is my work ! Next I should tell how 
hurtful customs and superatitions, strange and sul- 
len, would often scatter and dismay the credulous 
minds of these deluded innocents ; and then would 
I point out to him where now, in clustered villages, 
they live like brethren, social and confiding, while 
through the burning day Content rits basking on 
the check of Toil, till laughing Pastime leads them 
to the hour of rest — ^this too is mine ! And 
prouder yet, at that still pause between exertion 
and repose, belonging not to pastime, labour, or to 
rest, but unto Him who sanctions and ordains them 
all, I would show him many an eye, and many a 
hand, by gentleness from error won, raised in pure 
devotion to the true and only God I — this too I 
could tell him is Alonzo's work ! Then would 
Las-Casas clasp me in his aged arms ; from his 
uplifted eyes a tear of gracious thankfulness would 
fall upon my head, and that one blessed drop would 
be to me at once this world's best proof, that I had 
acted rightly here, and surest hope of my Creator's 
mercy and reward hereafter. 

Eh, Happy, virtuous Alonzo! — And thon, 
Pizarro, wouldst appal with fear of death a man 
who thinks and acts as he does ! 

Piz, Daring, obstinate enthusiast I But know 
the pious blessing of thy preceptor's teara does not 
await thee here : he has fled like thee— like thee, 
no doubt, to join the foes of Spain. The perilous 
trial of the next reward you hope is nearer than 
perhaps you've thought ; for, by my oonntry's 
wrongs, and by mine own, to-morrow's sun shall see 
thy death I 
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Eh, Hold! Pizarro, hear me: if not always 
justly, at least act always greatly. Name not thy 
coantiy's wrongs ; 'tis plain they have no share in 
thy resentment. Thy fiiry 'gainst this youth is 
priTste hate, and deadly personal revenge ; if this 
be 80, and even now thy detected conscience in that 
look avows it, profane not the name of justice or 
thy country's cause, hut let him arm, and bid him 
to the field on equal terms. 
I Piz. Oflicious advocate for treasons-peace ! — 
Bear him hence ; he knows hit sentence. 

Ahn. Thy revenge is eager, and I'm thankful 
for it — to me thy haste is mercy*— >For thee, sweet 
pleader in misfortune's cause, accept my parting 
thanks. This camp is not thy proper sphere. Wert 
thou among yon savages, as they are called, thou'dst 
find companions more congenial to thy heart. 

Piz. Yes ; she sAdi bear the tidings of thy death 
to Cora. 

Ahn, Inhaman man 1 that pang, at least, might 
have been spared me ; but thy malice shall not 
ihake my constancy. I go to death — many shall 
bless, and none will curse my memory. Thou stiU 
wilt live, and still wilt be— Pizarro. lExit, guarded. 
Eh. Now, by the indignant scorn that bums 
upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sickened at 
the meanness of thy vengeance ! 

Pig, What has thy romantic folly aimed at? 
He is mine enemy, and in my power. 

Eh, He is in your power, apd therefore is no 
more an enemy. Pizarro. I demand not of thee 
Tirtue, I ask not from thee nobleness of mind, I 
require only just dealing to the fame thou hast 
acquired : he not the assassin of thine own renown. 
How often hsTC you sworn, that the sacrifice which 
thj wondrous valonr*s high report had won you 
from subdued Elvira, was the proudest triumph of 
your fame ! Thou knowest I bear a mind not cast 
io the common mould, not formed for tame se- 
questered love, content mid household cares to 
prattle to an idle offspring, and wait the dull delight 
of an obscure lover's kindness : no I my heart was 
framed to look up with awe and homage to the 
object it adored ; my ears to own no music but the 
thrilling records of his praise : my lips to scorn 
all babbling but the tales of his achievements ; my 
brain to turn giddy with delight, reading the ap- 
plauding tributes of his monarch's and his country's 
gratitude ; my every faculty to throb with trans- 
port, while I heard the shouts of acclamation 
which announced the coming of my hero ; my whole 
soul to love him with devotion 1 with enthusiasm I 
to see no other object — ^to own no other tie— but 
to make him my world I Thus to love is at least 
no common weakness. Pizarro ! was not such my 
love for thee? 
PiM, It was, Elvira! 

Eh. Then do not make me hateful to myself, 
by tearing off the mask at once, baring the hideous 
imposture that has undone me ! Do not an act 
which, howe'er thy present power may gloss it to 
the world, will make thee hateful to all fdture ages 
— accursed and scorned by posterity. 

Pi», And should posterity applaud my deeds, 
thinkest thou my mouldering bones would rattle 
then with transport in my tomb ? This is renown 
for visionary boys to dream of, I understand it not. 
The &me I value shall uplift my living estimation, 
o'erbear with popular support the envy of my foes, 
advance my purposes, and aid my power. 



Eh. Each word thou speakest, each moment 
that I hear thee, dispels the fatal mist through 
which I've judged thee. Thou man of mighty 
name but little soul, I see thou wert not bom to 
feel what genuine fame and glory are. Go ! prefer 
the flattery of thy own fleeting day to the bright 
circle of a deathless name : — go ! prefer to stare 
upon the grain of sand on which you trample, to 
musing on the starred canopy above thee. Fame, 
the sovereign deity of proud ambition, is not to 
be worshipped so : who seeks alone for living 
homage, stands a mean canvasser in her temple's 
porch, wooing promiscuously from the fickle 
breath of every wretch that passes, the brittle 
tribute of his praise. He dares not approach the 
sacred altar — no noble sacrifice of his is placed 
there, nor ever shall his worshipped image, fixed 
above, claim fbr his memory a glorious immortality. 

Piz, Elvira, leave me. 

Eh, Pizarro, you no longer love me. 

PiM. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not 
suspect — this Wondrous interest for a stranger ! — 
Take back thy reproach. 

Eh. No, Pizarro ; as yet I am not lost to you ; 
one string still remains, and binds me to your fate. 
Do not, I conjure you, do not, for thine own sake, 
tear it asunder, shed not Alonzo's blood ! 

Pur. My resolution's fixed. 

Eh, Even though that moment lost yon Elvira 
for ever ? 

PiM, Even so. 

Eh, Pizarro, if not to honour, if not to hu- 
manity, yet listen to affection ; bear some memory 
of the sacrifices I have made for thy sake. Have 
I not for thee quitted my parents, my friends, my 
fame, my native land ? When escaping, did I not 
risk in rushing to thy arms to bury myself in the 
bosom of the deep ? Have I not shared all thy 
perils, heavy storms at sea, and frightful 'scapes 
on shore ? Even on this dreadful day, amid the 
rout of battle, who remained firm and constant at 
Pizarro's side ? Who presented her bosom as his 
shield to the assailing foe ? 

Ptsr. 'Tis truly spoken all. In love thou art 
thy sex's miracle, in war the soldier's pattern; 
and therefore my whole heart and half my acquisi- 
tions are thy right. 

Eh, Convince me I possess the first; I ex- 
change all title to the latter for — ^mercy to Alonzo. 

PiM, No more ! Had I intended to prolong 
his doom, each word thou utterest now would 
hasten on his fate. 

Eh, Alonzo then at morn will die I 

PiM, Thinkest thou yon sun will set? As 
surely at his rising shall Alonzo die. 

Eh. Then be it done — ^the string is cracked — 
sundered for ever. But mark me— thou hast 
heretofore had cause, *tis true, to doubt my reso- 
lution, howe'er offended ; but mark me now— the 
lips which, cold and jeering, barbing revenge with 
rancorous mockery, can insult a fallen enemy, 
shall never more receive the pledge of love : the 
arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, shall 
assign to needless torture the victim who avows 
his heart, never more shall press the hand of faith ! 
Pizarro, scorn not my words, beware you slight 
them not ! I feel how noble are the motives which 
now animate my thoughts. Who could not feel 
as I do, I condemn : who, feeling so, yet would 
not act as I shall, I despise I 
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Piz, I have heard thee, Elvira, and know well 
the Dohle motives which inspire thee — ^fit advocate 
in virtue's cause ! Believe me, I pity thy tender 
feelings for the youth Alonzo ! — He dies at sun- 
rise ! ISxU. 

Eh. 'Tis well ! 'tis just I should be humbled — 
I had forgot myself, and in the cause of innocence 
assumed the tone of virtue. 'Twas fit I should be 
rebuked — and by Pizarro. Fall, fall ye few reluc- 
tant drops of weakness — the last these eyes shall 
ever shed. How a woman can love, Pisarro, thou 
hast known too well — ^how she can hate, thou hast 
yet to learn. Yes, thou undaunted 1 thou, whom 
yet no mortal hazard has appalled I thou, who on 



Panama's brow didst make alliance vrith the raving 
elements that tore the silence of that horrid night, 
when thou didst follow, as thy pioneer, the crash* 
ing thunder's drift ; and, stalking o'er the trembling 
esurth, didst plant thy banner by the red volcano's 
mouth I thou, who when battling on the sea, and 
thy brave ship was blown to splinters, watt seen, 
as thou didst bestride a fragment of the smoking 
wreck, to wave thy glittering sword above thy 
head, as thou wouldst defy the world in that 
extremity ! come, fearless man ! now meet the 
last and fellest peril of thy life ; meet and survive 
injured woman's fury, if thou canst. IBsit, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— ^ Dungeon. 



Ahomo ii discovered in chains. A Sentinel uxUking near. 

Alon, For the last time I have beheld the sha- 
dowed ocean close upon the light. For the last 
time, through my cleft dungeon's roof, I now 
behold the quivering lustre of the stars. For the 
last time, O sun I and soon the hour I shall behold 
thy rising, and thy level beams melting the pale 
mists of mom to glittering dew-drops. Then 
comes my death, and in the morning of my day I 
fell, which — No, Alonzo, date not the life which 
thou hast run by the mean reckoning of the hours 
and days which thou hast breathed : a life spent 
worthily should be measured by a nobler line, by 
deeds, not years. Then wouldst thou murmur 
not, but bless the Providence which in so short a 
span made thee the instrument of wide and spread- 
ing blessings to the helpless and oppressed 1 
Though sinking in decrepit age, he prematurely 
falls, whose memory records no benefit conferred 
by him on man. They only have lived long^ who 
have lived virtuously. 

Enter a Soldier, shows the Sentinel a passport, who with- 
draws. 

Alon. What bear you there ? 

Sold, These refreshments I was ordered to leave 
in your dungeon. 

Alon. By whom ordered ? 

SoUL By the lady Elvira : she will be here her- 
self before the dawn. 

Ahn, Bear back to her my humblest thanks ; 
and take thou the refreshments, friend — I need 
them not 

Sold. I have served under you, Don Alonzo. — 
Pardon my saying, that my heart pities you. lExit. 

Alon. In Puarro's camp, to pity the imfortnnate, 
no doubt requires forgiveness.— [LooAnnp out.] 
Surely, even now, thin streaks of glimmering light 
steal on the darkness of the east If so, my life is 
but one hour more. I will not watch the coming 
dawn ; but in the darkness of my cell, my last 
prayer to thee, Power Supreme ! shall be for my 
wife and child I Grant them to dwell in inno- 
cence and peace ; grant health and purity of mind 
—all else is worthles^^ IJUtires into the dungeon. 



Sent. Who's there ? answer quickly ! who's 
there? 

Rol. IWUhoui.'] A friar, come to visit your 
prisoner. 

Enter Kolla, disguised as a Monk. 

Rol. Inform me, friend — is not Alonzo, the 
Spanish prisoner, ^nfined in this dungeon ? 
Sent. He is. 

Rol. I must speak with him. 
Sent. You must not. 
Rol. He is my fnend. 
Sent. Not if he were your brother. 
Rol. What is to be his fete ? 
Sent, He dies at sunrise. 
Rol. Ha 1 then I am come in time. 
Sent. Just — to witness his death. 
Rol. Soldier, I must speak with him. 
SenL Back, back 1 — It is impossible ! 
Rol. I do entreat you but for one moment ! 
Sent. You entreat in vain ; my orders are most 
strict. 

Rol. Even now, I saw a messenger go henoe. 
Sent. He brought a pass, which we are all ac- 
customed to obey. 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold — ^look 
on these precious gems. In thy own land thej 
will be wealth for thee and thine, beyond thy hope 
or wish Take them — they are thine. Let me hut 
pass one minute with Alonzo. 

Sent. Away ! wouldst thou corrupt me ? me ! 
an old Castilian 1 — I know my duty better. 
Rol. Soldier ! hast thou a wife ? 
Sent. I have. 
Rol. Hast thou children ? 
Sent. Four — honest, lively boys. 
Rol, Where didst thou leave Uiem ? 
Sent, In my native village— even in the col 
where myself was bom. 

Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 
Sent, Do I love them ! God knows my heart, 
—I do. 

Rol. Soldier I — imagine thou wert doomed to 
die a crael death in this strange land ; what would 
be thy last request ? 

Sent. That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my vrife and childrtn. 

Rol. Oh, but Sr that comrade was at thy prison 
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gate— and ilumld there be told — ^thy fdlow-soldier 
dies at saniue, — yet thou shalt not for a moment 
gee him — ^nor shalt thou bear his dying blessing to 
his poor children or his wretched wife, — what 
wonldst thon think of him, who thus oonld drive 
th J comrade finom the door ? 

SenL How ! 

RoL Alonzo has a wife and child— I am come 
bat to receive for her and for her babe the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Sent. Go in. iEetiret. 

Rol. Oh ! holy Nature ! thou dost never plead 
ia vain. There is not, of oar earth, a creature 
bearing form, and life, human or savage, native of 
the forest wild or giddy air, around whose parent 
bosom thou hast not a cord entwined of power to 
tie them to their offspring's claims, and at thy will 
to draw them back to Uiee. On iron pennons 
borne, the blood-stained vulture cleaves the storm, 
yet is the plumage closest to her heart soft as the 
cygnet's down, and o'er her unshelled brood the 
nrannoring ringdove sits not more gently 1 Yes, 
now he is beyond the porch, barring the outer 
gatel — Alonzo 1 Alonzo! my friend! — Hal in 
gentle sleep ! — Alonzo 1 rise 1 

Ahn. [ fFithm,^ How I is my hour elapsed ?— 

Be-€nt4r Ajjohwo. 

Well, I am residy. 

Rol. Alonzo, know me. 

Ahm. What voice is that ? 

Rol. 'Tis RoUa's. 

Alotk, Rolla 1 — my friend {•^lEmbraeet Mm.] 
Heavens ! how oouldst thou pass the guard ? Did 
this habit — 

Rol. There is not a moment to be lost in words. 
Una disguise 1 tore from the dead body of a friar, 
as I passed our field of battle ; it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon — ^now take it thou, and fly. 

Akm, And Rolla — 

Rol. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die for me ! no 1 Rather eternal 
tortures rack me. 

Rol. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life 
Kzarro seeks, not RoUa's ; and from my prison soon 
will thy arm deliver me. Or, should it be other- 
wise, I am as a blighted plantain standing alone 
amid the sandy desert, nothing seeks or lives be- 
neath my shelter. Thou art a husband, and a 
&ther, the being of a lovely wife and helpless in- 
Cut hangs upon thy life. Go ! go ! Alonzo 1 go 1 
to save, not thyself, but Cora, and thy child 1 

Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend 1 I had 
prepared to die in peace. 

Rol, To die in peace ! devoting her you've 
sworn to live for, to madness, misery, and death ! 
For, be assured, the state I Ic^ her in forbids all 
hope, but frxim thy quick return. 

Alan. Oh, God 1 

Rol. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo, now 
heed me well. I think thou hast not known that 
Rolla ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its 
fulfilment. And by the heart of truth I swear, if 
thou art proudly obstinate to deny thy friend the 
transport of preserving Cora's life, in thee, no 
power that sways the will of man shall stir me 
hence ; and thou'lt but have the desperate triumph 
of seeing RoUa perish by thy side, with the assured 
oonriction that Cora and thy child are lost for ever. 

Altm. O RoUa 1 yon distract me I 



Rol. A moment's further pause, and all is lost. 
The dawn approaches. Fear not for me — I will 
treat with Pizarro as for surrender and submission. 
I shall gain time, doubt not, while thou, with a 
chosen band, passing the secret way, mayst at 
night return — release thy friend, and bear him 
back in triumph. Yes, hasten, dear Alonzo ! 
Even now I hear the frantic Cora call thee ! — 
Haste 1 haste ! haste ! 

Ahn. Rolla, I fear your friendship drives me 
from honour, and from right 

Rol. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonour to his 
friend? 

Ahn, Oh I my preserver ! IBm^aeea Mm. 

Rol. I feel thy warm tears dropping on my 
cheek. Go ! I am rewarded. — [ Throwt the Friar's 
garment over Alonzo.] There ! conceal thy face ; 
and that they may not clank, hold fast thy chains. 
Now — God be with thee ! 

Alon. At night we meet again. Then, so aid me 
Heaven 1 I return to save — or — perish with thee ! 

lExiL 

Rol. He has passed the outer porch. He is 
safe ! He will soon embrace his wife and child ! — 
Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong me ? This is 
the first time throughout my life I ever deceived 
man. Forgive me, God of truth 1 if I am wrong. 
Alonzo flatters himself that we shall meet again. 
— ^Yes— there! — [ Lifting hit hands to heatten"] 
assuredly, we shall meet again : — ^there possess in 
peace the joys of everlasting love and friendship — 
on earth, imperfect and embittered. I will retire, 
lest the guard return before Alonzo may have 
passed their lines. IRetiret into the dungeon. 

RnUr ELvmA. 

Elv. No, not Pizarro's brutal taunts, not the 
glowing admiration which I feel for Uiis noble 
youth, shall raise an interest in my harassed bosom 
which honour would not sanction. If he reject the 
vengeance my heart has, sworn against the tyrant, 
whose death alone can save this land, yet, shall the 
delight be mine to restore him to his Cora's arms, 
to his dear child, and to the unoffending people, 
whom his virtues guide, and valour guards. — 
Alonzo, come forth 1 

Re-tnier Roi<la. 

Ha ! who art thou ? where is Alonzo ? 

Rol. Alonzo's fled. 

Elv. Fled ! 

Rol. Yes— 4nd he must not be pursued. — Par- 
don this roughness, — [Seining her hand\ but a 
moment's precious to Alonzo's flight 

Elv. What if I call the guard ? 

Rol. Do so — Alonzo still gains time. 

Elv. What if thus I free myself ) 

[£0kOM» a dagger. 

RoU Strike it to my heart— still, with the con- 
vulsive grasp of death, I'll hold thee fast. 

Eh. Release me— I give my faith, I neither 
will alarm the guard nor cause pursuit. 

Rol. At once I trust thy word : a feeling bold- 
ness in those eyes assures roe that thy soul is 
noble. 

Elv. What is thy name ? Speak freely : by my 
order the guard is removed beyond the outer porch. 

Rol. My name is Rolla. 

Elv. The Peruvian leader ? 

Rol. I was so yesterday : to-day, the Spaniards' 
captive. 
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Eh, And friendship ;;for Alonzo moved thee to 
this act? 

Rol, Alonzo is my friend, I am prepared to die 
for him. Yet is the cause a motive stronger far 
than friendship. 

Elv, One only passion else conld urge such 
generous rashness. 

Rol. And that i»— 

Elv, Love? 

Rol, True! 

Elv, Gallant, ingenuous RoUal Know that 
my purpose here was thine ; and were I to save 
thy friend — 

Rol, How ! a woman blessed with gentleness 
and courage, and yet not Cora ! 

Elv, Does RolJa think so meanly of all female 
hearts? 

Rol, Not so— you are worse and better than 
we are ! 

Elv. Were I to save thee» RolU, from the 
tyrant's vengeance, restore thee to thy native 
land, and thy native land to peace, wouldst thou 
not rank Elvira with the good ? 

Rol. To judge the action, T must know the means. 

Elv. Take this dagger. 

Rol, How to be used ? 

Elv, I will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro sleeps : — ^The scouige of innocence, the 
terror of thy race, the fiend that desolates thy 
afflicted country. 

Rol, Have you not been injured by Pizarro ? 

Elv. Deeply as scorn and insult can infuse their 
deadly venom. 

Rol, And you ask that I shall murder him in 
his sleep ! 

Elv. Would he not have murdered Alonzo in 
his chains ? He that sleeps, and he that's bound, 
are equally defenceless. Hear me, RoUa — so may 
I prosper in this perilous act, as searching my full 
heart, I have put by all rancorous motive of pri- 
vate vengeance there, and feel that I advance to 
my dread purpose in the cause of human nature, 
and at the call of sacred justice. 

Rol. The God of justice sanctifies no evil as a 
step towards good. Great actions cannot be 
achieved by wicked means. 

Elv, Then, Peruvian ! since thou dost feel so 
coldly for thy country's wrongs, this hand^ though 
it revolt my soul, shall strike the blow. 

Rol, Then is thy destruction certain, and for 
Peru thou perishest ! — Give me the dagger ! 

Elv, Now follow me. — But first, and dreadfal is 
the hard necessity, you must strike down the guard. 

Rol, The soldier who was on duty here ? 

Elv, Yes, him^-else, seeing thee, the alarm will 
be instant. 

Rol. And I must stab that soldier as I pass ? — 
Take back thy dagger. 

Eh, Rolla! 

Rol, That soldier, mark me, is a man. All are 
not men that bear the human form. He refused 
my prayers, refused my gold, denying to admit me, 
till his own feelings bribed him. For my nation's 
safety, I would not harm that man ! 

Elv, Then he must with us-— I will answer for 
his safety. 

Rol, Be that plainly understood between us : 
— for, whatever betide our enterprise, I will not 
risk a hair of that man*s head, to save my heart- 
strings from consuming fire. IBMeunt. 



SCENE II.— PizABKo's Teni. 

PrxARBO it discovered on a coutht in disturbed sleep, 

Piz, [/» hit tleep,"] No mercy, traitor I — ^Now 
at his heart I — Stand off there, you ! — Let me see 
him bleed I — Ha! ha! hal — Let me hear that 
groan again. 
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Enter Rolla and Elvou. 

Elv, There ! — Now, lose not a moment. 

Rol. You must leave me now. This 
blood fits not a woman's presence. 

Elv, But a moment's pause may — 

RoL Go, retire to your own tent, and return 
not here — I will come to you. Be thou not known 
in this business, I implore you ! 

Elv, I will withdraw the guard that waits. C-SrO. 

Rol. Now have I in my power the accnrsed 
destroyer of my country's peace : yet tranquilly he 
rests. — God ^-can this man sleep ? 

Piz. [In hit tleep.'\ Away ! away ! — Hideous 
fiends ! — Tear not my bosom thus ! 

Rol, No : I was in error — ^the balm of sweet 
repose he never more can know. Look here, 
ambition's fools ! ye, by whose inhuman pride the 
bleeding sacrifice of nations is held as nothing, 
behold the rest of the guilty ! — He is at my mercy 
— and one blow ! — No ! my heart and hand refuse 
the act : Rolla cannot be an assassin ! — ^Yet EUvira 
must be saved! — [Approeuhet the couch.} Piz- 
arro ! awake ! 

Pig, [Starts up.] Who?— Guard I— 

Rol, Speak not — another word is thy death. 
Call not for aid ! this arm will be , swifter than thy 
guard. 

Piz, Who art thou ? and what is thy will? 

Rol, I am thine enemy ! Peruvian RoUa ! 
Thy death is not my will, or I could have aLain 
thee sleeping. 

Piz. Speak, what else ? 

Rol, Now tiiou art at my mercy — answer me ! 
Did a Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or 
any of thy nation ? Didst thou, or any of thy 
nation, ever yet show mercy to a Peruvian in your 
power ? Now shalt thou feel, and if thou hast a 
heart thoult feel it keenly, a Peruvian's vengeancej 
— [Drops the dagger at hit feet.] There ! 

Piz, Is it possible ! [WaOu asUk confimstdeA, 

Rol, Can Pizarro be surprised at this? I 
thought forgiveness of injuries had been the Chris- 
tian's precept. Thou seest, at least, it is the 
Peruvian's practice. 

Pur. Rolla, thou hast indeed surprised — subdued 
[ Walks again aside as in irresohtU fkemgkt. 



me. 



Xe-entsr Elvhu, si^ seeing PizABao. 



Elv, Is it done ? Is he dead ?— [ Sees Piz ab&o . ] 
How ! still living ! Then I am lost ! And for 
you, wretched Peruvians ! mercy is no more 1 — 
O RoUa I treacherous, or cowardly ? 

Piz. How ! can it be that — 

Rol, Away I — Elvira speaks she knows not what ! 
— [ To Elvira.] Leave me, I conjure you, with 
Pizarro. 

Elv, How 1 RoUa, dost thou think I shaU retract ? 
or that I meanly wiU deny, that in thy hand f 
placed a poniard to be plunged into that tyrant's 
heart ? No : my sole regret is, that I trusted to 
thy weakness, and did not strike the blow myself. 
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Too soon thou'lt learn that mercy to that man is 
direct cmelty to all th j race ! 

Biz, Guard 1 qoick ! a guard, to seize this frantic 
woman. 

Blv, Yes, a guard ! I call them too I And soon 
I know they'll lead me to my death. Bat think 
not, Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes shall 
awe me for a moment ! Nor think that woman's 
anger, or the feelings of an injured heart, prompted 
me to this design — no ! Had I heen only influenced 
so — thus failing, shame and remorse would weigh 
me down. But though defeated and destroyed, as 
now I am, such is the greatness of the cause that 
urged me, I shall perish, glorying in the attempt, 
and my last breath of Ufe shall speak the proud 
avowal of my purpose — to have rescued millions 
of innocents from the bloodthirsty tyranny of one 
— by ridding the insulted world of thee. 

Rol, Had the act been noble as the motive.— 
Rolla would not have shrunk from its poformanoe. 

Enter Guards. 

PUr. Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to 
kill your leader. 

Elv, Touch me not, at the peril of your souls ; 
— I am your prisoner, and will follow you.— .But 
thoo, their triumphant leader, shalt hear me. Yet, 
first — for thee, Rolla, accept my forgiveness ; even 
had I been the victim of thy nobleness of heart, I 
should have admired thee for it. But 'twas myself 
provoked my doom : — ^thon wonldst have shielded 
me. Let not thy contempt follow me to the grave. 
Didst thou but know the spell^like arts by which 
this hypocrite first undermined the virtue of a 
guileless heart ! how, even in the pious sanctuary 
wherein I dwelt, by corruption and by fraud, he 
practised upon those in whom I most confided — 
till my distempered fancy led me, step by step, 
into the abyss of guilt — 

Pur. Why am I not obeyed ? Tear her hence ! 

Eh. 'TIS past — but didst thou know my story, 
Rolla, thou wonldst pity me. 

RoL From my soul I do pity thee ! 

Pisr. Villains ! drag her to the dungeon !<^pre- 
pare the torture instantly. 

Eiv, Soldiers, but a moment more— ''tis to 
applaud your general — It is to tell the astonished 
world, that, for once, Pizarro's sentence is an act 
of justice : yes, rack me with the sharpest tortures 
that ever agonised the human frame, it will be 
justice. Yes, bid the minions of thy fury wrench 
forth the sinews of those arms that have caressed, 
and even have defended thee 1 Bid them pour 
burning metal into the bleeding cases of these eyes, 
that so oft — oh, God ' — ^have hung with love and 
homage on thy looks— then approach me bound on 
the abhorred wheel — there glut thy savage eyes 
with the convulsive spasms of that dishonoured 
bosom, which was once thy pillow ! — Yet will I 
bear it all ; for it will be justice, all ! And when 
thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, hoping 
that thy unshrinking ears may at last be feasted 
with the music of my cries, I will not utter one 
shriek or groan, but to the last gasp my body's 
patience shall deride thy vengeance, as my soul 
defies thy power. 

Puf, Hearest thou the wretch whose hands were 
even now prepared for murder ? 

RoL Yea ! and if her accusation's fidse, thou 
wilt not shrink from hearing her : if true, thy bsjr- 



barity cannot make her suffer the pangs thy 
conscience will inflict on thee. 

Eh, And now, farewell, world! — Rolla, fare- 
well I— Farewell, thou condemned of Heaven ! [to 
FiZARRo] for repentance and remorse, 1 know, 
will never touch thy heart. — We shall meet again. 
— Ha ! be it thy horror here to know that we shall 
meet hereafter! And when thy parting hour 
approaches — hark to the knell, whose dreadful beat 
will strike to thy despairing soul. Then will vibrate 
on thy ear the curses of (he cloistered saint from 
whom you stole me. Then the last shrieks which 
burst from my mother's breaking heart, as she 
died, appealing to her God against the seducer of 
her child ! ^Dien the blood-stifled groan of my 
murdered brother— murdered by thee, fell monster! 
^seeking atonement for his sister's ruined honour. 
—I hear them now ! To me the recollection's 
madness ! — At such an hour — what will it be to 
thee? 

Piz, A moment's more delay, and at the peril 
of your lives — 

Eh, I have spoken — and the last mortal frailty 
of my heart is past. — And now, with an undaunted 
spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my 
destiny. That I could not live nobly, has been 
Pizarro's act : that I will die nobly, shall be my 
own. ISxit, guarded. 

Pig, Rolla, 1 would not thou, a warrior, valiant 
and renowned, shouldst credit the vile tales of this 
frantic woman. The cause of all this fury — O ! 
a wanton passion for the rebel youth Alonzo, now 
my prisoner. 

Rol, Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Pix, How! 

Rol, I came to rescue him — ^to deceive his guard 
— I have succeeded ; — 1 remain thy prisoner. 

Piz. Alonzo fled ! — Is then the vengeance 
dearest to my heart never to be gratified ? 

RoL Dismiss such passions from thy heart, then 
thou'lt consult its peace. 

Piz, I can face all enemies that dare confront 
me — I cannot war against my nature. 

Roi, Then, Pizarro, ask not to be deemed a 
hero: to triumph o'er ourselves is the only conquest 
where fortune makes no claim. In battle, chance 
may snatch the laurel from thee, or chance may 
place it on thy brow, but in a contest with yourself, 
be resolute, and the virtaous impulse must be the 
victor. 

Ptsr. Peruvian ! thou shalt not find me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous. Return to your country- 
men — you are at liberty. 

Rol. Thou dost act in this as honour and as 
duty bid thee. 

Piz. I cannot but admire thee, Rolla : I would 
we might be friends. 

Rd. Farewell ! pity Elvira ! become the friend 
of virtue — and thou wilt be mine. [BxH. 

Piz. Ambition 1 tell me what is the phantom I 
have followed ? where is the one delight which it 
has made my own ? My fame is the mark of 
envy, my love the dupe of treachery, mv glory 
eclipsed by the boy I taught, my revenge defeated 
and rebuked by the rude honour of a savage foe, 
before whose native dienity of soul I have sunk 
confounded and subdued ! I would I could retrace 
my steps 1 — I cannot Would 1 could evade my 
own reflections 1 — No ! thought and memory are 
my hell ! [exU, 
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SCENE I.— ^ Foreit. In the back-ground, a 

Hut, 

CotLA it discovered leaning over her Child, who is laid on a 
bed of leaves and noss^-^A Storm, with thunder and 
lightning. 

Cora, O Nature ! thou hast not the strength of 
love. My anxious spirit is untired in its march ; 
my wearied shivering frame sinks under it And 
for thee, my boy, when faint beneath thy lovely 
burden, could I refuse to give thy slumbers that 
poor bed of rest ! O my child ! were I assured 
thy father breathes no more, how quickly would 1 
lay me down by thy dear side ! — but down — down 
for ever ! — [ Thunder and lightning,^ I ask thee 
not, unpitying storm I to abate thy rage, in mercy 
to poor Cora's misery ; nor while thy thunders 
spare his slumbers will I disturb my sleeping 
cherub. Though Heaven knows I wish to ;hear 
the voice of life, and feel that life is near me. 
But 1 will endure all while what I have of reason 
holds. iSings. 

Yea, yM, be mercneas, thou tempest dire ; 

Unaw'd, unahelter'd, I thy fuiy hnve : 
ril bare my boaom to thy f orkM fire, 

Let it but guide me to Alamo's grave ! 

O'er his pale corse then while thy lightnings glare, 
111 piresB his clay-oold Ups, and perish thera 

But thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thou*lt rise to life and jqy— 

Thy father never I— 
Thy laughing eyes will meet the light, 
Unoousoious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. 

On yon green bed of moes there lies mj child. 
Oh ! safer lies trom theee ohill'd arms apart ; 

He sleeps, sweet lamb I nor heeds the tempest wild. 
Oh I sweeter sleeps, than near this bresking heart. 

Alas I my babe, if thou wouldst peaceful rest, 
Thy oradle must not be thy mother's breast. 

Yet, thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thoult rise to life and Joy— 

Thy father never !— 
Thy laughing eyes will meet the light. 
Unconscious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. IThunder and lightning. 

Still, still implacable 1 nnfeeling elements ! yet 
still dost thou sleep, my smiling innocent I O 
death I when wilt thou grant to this babe*s mother 
such repose ? Sure I may shield thee better from 
the storm ; my veil may — 

iWhiU she is wrapping her mantle and her veil over 
hUn, Alonxo's voice is heard <U a great distance. 

AUm. Cora ! 

Cora» Ha! {Rises. 

Alon. Cora! 

Cora. Oh, my heart ! Sweet Heaven, deceive 
me not ! — Is it not Alonco's voice ? 

Alon. [Nearer."] Cora! 

Cora, It is — it is Alonzo I 

AUm. [Nearer still.'] Coral my beloved! — 

Cora. Alonzo ! — Here ! here ! — Alonzo I 

[Runs out 



Enter two Spanish Soldiers. 

1 Sold. I tell you we are near our out-posts, 
and the word we heard just now was the counter- 
sign. 

2 Sold. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their secret passage through the 
rocks, will prove a lucky chance to us. Pizarro 
will reward us. 

1 Sold, This way : the sun, though clouded, is 
on our left. — [Perceives the Child.] What have 
we here ? — A child, as I'm a soldier ! 

2 Sold. 'Tis a sweet little babe ! Now would it 
be a great charity to take this in£snt from its 
pagan mother's power. 

1 Sold, It would so : I have one at home shall 
play with it. — Come along. [Exeunt with the Child. 
Cora, [ Without,] TUs way, dear Alonzo ! 
JU-enter CoaA with Aiomo. 

Now am I right — there — ^there — ^nnder that tree. 

Was it possible the instinct of a mother's heart could 

mistake the spot ? Now will you look at him as 

he sleeps, or shall I bring him waking, with his full 

blue laughing eyes, to welcome you at once ? — 

Yes, yes ! — Stand thou there ; 111 snatch him from 

his rosy slumber, blushing like the perfumed mom. 

[She runs up to the spot, and finding enlp the wtasitle 

and veil, VBhleh she tears Aom the ground, and the 

€JhilAgonet shrieks. 

Alon. [Running to her,] Coral my heart's 
beloved! 

Cora, He is gone ! 

Alon. Eternal God ! 

Cora, He is gone ! — my child ! my child 1 

Alon, Where did you leave him ? 

Cora, [Dashing hernlfon the epoL] Here ! 

Alon, Be calm, beloved Cora ; he has waked 
and crept to a little distance ; we shall find him. 
Are you assured this was the spot you left him in } 

Cora. Did not these hands make that bed and 
shelter for him ! and is not this the veil that 
covered him ? 

Alon, Here is a hut yet unobserved. 

Cora. Hal yes, yes I there lives the savage 
that has robbed me of my child. — [Beats at the 
door.] Give me back my child I restore to me my 
boy! 

Enter Las-Casas >Vom the huf 

Loi'Cae, Who calls me from my wretched 
solitude ? 

Cora, Give me back my child ! — [Gms miIo the 
hut, and calls] Fernando ! 

Alon, Almighty powen 1 do my eyes deceive 
me ? Las-Casas ! 

Las-Cae, Alonzo, my beloved young friend ! 

Alan, My revered instructor ! [Ewtbradng. 

Re-enter CoaA.* 

Cora, Will you embrace this man before be 
restores my boy ? 

Alon, Alas, my finend ! in what a moment of 
misery do we meet ! 

Cora. Yet his look is goodness and humanity^ — 
Good old man, have compassion on a wietdied 
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mother, and I will be yoar servant while 1 live. — 
Bat do not — for pity's sake, do not say yon have 
him not ; do not say yon have not seen him. 

[Runt into the wood. 

LtU'Cas. What can this mean ? 

Ahn, She is my wife. Just rescued from the 
Spaniards' prison, 1 learned she had fled to this 
wild forest. Hearing my voice, she left the child, 
and flew to meet me : he was left sleeping under 
yonder tree. 

Be-enter Cora. 

Loi'Cat, How ! did you leave him ? 

Cora, Oh, you are right 1 right 1 unnatural mo- 
ther that 1 was 1 I left my <£ild, I forsook my 
innocent ! — But 1 will fly to the earth's brink but 
I will find him. [JIuim out^ 

Ahn, Forgive me, Las-Casas, 1 must follow 
her ; for at night I attempt brave Rolla's rescue. 

Lat-Cas, I will not leave thee, Alonzo. You 
most try to lead her to the right : that way lies 
your camp. Wait not my infirm steps : 1 follow 
tiiee, my friend. [BxeunU 



SCENE ll^r-The Outpo$t ofihe Spanish Camp. 
In ihe back-ground a torrent, over which a 
bridge it formed by a felled tree. Trumpets 
sound without. 

Enter AiMAomtt, followed bp Soldiers leading Rolla in 

ehaine. 

Aim, Bear him along ; his story must be false. 

Rol, False I Rolls utter falsehood ! I would I 
had thee in a desert with thy troop around thee, 
and 1 but with my sword in this unshackled 
hand ! ITrumpeU without. 

Aim, Is it to be credited, that Rolla, the 
renowned Peruvian hero, should be detected like 
a spy, skulking through our camp ? 

Rol, Skulkbig! 

Aim. But answer to the general ; he is here. 

Enter "PixAtao. 

Pirn. What do I see ? Rolla ! 

RoL Oh, to thy surprise, no doubt ! 

Pur. And bound too ! 

Roil, So fast, thou needest not fear approaching 
me. 

Aim, The guards surprised him passing our out- 
poet. 

Pis. Release him instantly !— Believe me, 1 
regret this insult. 

RoL You feel then as you ought. 

Piz. Nor can I brook to see a warrior of RoUa's 
fame disarmed. — Accept this, though it has been 
thy enemy's* — [Gives a sword,\ The Spaniards 
know the courtesy that's due to valour. 

Rol. And the Peruvian how to forget ofienoe. 

PtM, May not Rolla and Pizarro cease to be 
foes? 

Rol. When the sea divides us ; yes ! — ^May 1 
now depart ? 

PiM, Freely. 

Rol. And shall I not again be intercepted ? 

PiM. No ! — Let the word be given that Rolla 
passes fireely. 

Enter Davilla and Soldiers, wUk Alonso's Child. 

Dav. Here are two soldiers, captived yesterday, 
who have escaped from the Peruvian hold, — and 



by the secret way we have so long endeavoured to 
discover. 

Pur. Silence, imprudent !— Seest thou not — ? 

[Pointing to Rolla. 

Dav. In their way, they found a Peruvian child, 
who seems^ 

Pur. What is the imp to me ?— Bid them toss it 
into the sea. 

Rol, Gracioas Heavens ! it is Alonzo's child ? — 
give it to me. 

Pur. Ha ! Alonzo's child I — Welcome, thou 
pretty hostage. — Now Alonzo is again my prisoner I 

Rol, Thou wilt not keep the infiEmt from its 
mother ? 

Pur. Will 1 not S— What, when I shall meet 
Alonzo in the heat of the victorious fight — ^thinkest 
thou I shall not have a check upon the valour of 
his heart, when he is reminded that a word of mine 
is this child's death ? 

Rol, I do not understand you. 

Pix. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to 
settle with Alonzo 1 and this pledge may help to 
settle the account. 

Rol. Man! man! art thou a man? couldstthou 
hurt that innocent ?— By Heaven ! it*s smiling in 
thy face. 

Pur. Tell me, does it resemble Cora ? 

Rol, Pizarro 1 thou hast set my heart on fire. 
If thou dost harm that child — think not his blood 
win sink into the barren sand. — No! faithful to 
the eager hope that now trembles in this indignant 
heart, 'twill rise to the common God of nature and 
humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance on his 
accursed destroyer's head. 

Piz. Be that peril mine. 

Rol. [ Throwing himself at his feet.'] Behold me 
at thy feet — me, RoUa ! — me, the preserver of thy 
life ! — me, that have never yet bent or bowed before 
created man ! — In humble agony I sue to you— 
prostrate 1 implore yoo — ^but spare that child, and 
I will be your slave. 

Pur. Rolla ! still art thou free to go— >this boy 
remains with me. 

Rol. Then was this sword Heaven's gift, not 
thine ! — [Seisfes the Child.] Who moves one step 
to follow me, dies upon the spot. 

[Exit with the Child. 

Pur. Pursue him instantly — ^but spare his life. — 
[Exeunt Davilla and Almaoro with Soldiers.] 
With what fury he defends himself ! — Ha ! he fblls 
them to the ground — and now— 

Be-enter Almaobo, 

Aim. Three of your brave soldiers are already 
victims to your command to spare this madman's 
life ; and if he once gains the thicket- 
Pur. Spare him no longer. — [Ejeit Almaoro.] 
Their guns must reach him — he'll yet escape— hol- 
loa to those horse — ^the Peruvian sees them — and 
now he turns among the rocks—then is his retreat 
cut off. — [Rolla crosses the wooden bridge over 
the eataraetj pursued by the Soldiers — they ftre at 
him — a $hot strikes him.] Now ! quick! quick! 
seize the child ! 
[Rolla tears from Vkt rock ihe tree which tupportt the 
bridge^ and retreats by the baeh-ground, bearing ^ 
tt« Child. 

Re-enter Almagbo oful Davilla. 

Aim. By hell I he has escaped ! — and with the 
child unhurt 
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Dan. No— lie bean his death with him. Believe 
me, I saw him struck upon the side. 

Piz. But the child is saved— Alonzo's child! 
Oh ! the furies of disappointed vengeance ! 

Aim, Away with the revenge of words ! — let us 
to deeds. Forget not we have acquired the know- 
ledge of the secret pass, which through the rocky 
cavern's gloom brings you at once to the strong- 
hold, where are lodged their women and their 
treasures. 

Piz, Right, Almagro ! Swift as thy thought 
draw forth a daring and a chosen band — I will not 
wait for numbers. — Stay, Almagro I Valverde is 
informed Elvira dies to-day ? 

Aim, He is — and one request alone she— - 

P%z, ril hear of none. 

Aim, The boon is small — 'tis but for the novi- 
date habit which you first bdield her in — she wishes 
not to suffer in the gaudy trappings, which remind 
her of her shame. 

PiM, Well, do as thou wilt— but tell Valverde, 
at our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me 
hear that she is dead. lExanU teverattp. 



SCENE III.— Ataliba's Tent. 

Enter Ataloa, /oUowed bp Cora and Avatno. 

Cora, Oh ! avoid me not, Ataliba ! To whom, 
but to her king, is the wretched mother to address 
her griefs ? llie gods refuse to hear my prayers ! 
Did not my Alonzo fight for you ? and will not my 
sweet boy, if thou'lt but restore him to me, one 
day fight thy battles too ? 

Alon. Oh 1 my suffering love — ^my poor heart- 
broken Cora !— you but wound our sovereign's 
feeling soul, and not relieve thy own. 

Cora. Is he our sovereign, and has he not the 
power to give me back my child ? 

A to. When I reward desert, or' can relieve my 
people, I feel what is the real glory of a kmg — when 
I hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I mourn 
the impotence of all mortal power. 

SoldierM, iWithout.] Holla IRolla! RoUa! 

Enter Bolla, VUedingt with the Child, /oZIoiMd bp 
Ferwrian. Soldiers. 

Rol, Thy chUd ! 

lOivet the ChUd into Cora's arms, and/all*. 
Cora, Oh God I — there's blood upon him ! 
RoL 'Tis my blood, Cora I 
AUm, RoUa, thou diest ! 
RoL For thee, and Qonu IJMu. 

Enter ORAva 

Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 
rocks. Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 

AUm. Lose not a moment 1 Swords, be quick ! 
Your wives and children cry to you. Bear our 
loved hero's body in the van : 'twill raise the fury 
of our men to madness. Now, fell Pizarro 1 the 
death of one of us is near ! — Away ! Be the word 
of assault, Revenge and RoUa ! lExeunt. Charge. 



SCENE lY.— ^ Reees$ among the Rocks. 

Enter Pharro, Almagro, Talvxrob, and Spanish 

Soldiers. 

Pitf. Well ! if iurroonded, we must perish in 
the centre of them. Where do RoUa and Alonzo 
hide their heads ? 

Enter Aiomo, Oraho, and Femvfsn Wsniors. 

Alon. Alonzo answers thee^ and Alonzo's sword 
shall speak for RoUa. 

Pist. Thou knowest the advantage of thj 
numbers. Thou darest not singly face Pizarro. 

Alon. Peruvians, stir not a man ! Be this cod- 
test only ours. 

Pist. Spaniards! observe ye the same. — [Charge. 
They fight, Alonzo's shield is broken, and he is 
beat down."] Now, traitor, to thy heart ! 

[At this moment Elvira enters, hahited as teht* 
FizAMROjlrst beheld her. Pizarro, appaOed, stop- 
pers back. Alonso reneufs the fight, and ^aps him. 
Loud shouts J^om the PeruTisos. 

Enter Ataura. 

Ata, My brave Alonzo ! lEmbraees Aumra. 

Aim. Alonzo, we submit.«-Spare vs ! we will 
embark, and leave the coast. 

Fal. Elvira wiU confess I saved her life ; she 
has saved thine. 

Alan. Fear not. You are safe. 

[Spaniardf lap down their arms. 

Elv, Valverde speaks the truth ; nor conld he 
think to meet me here. An awful impulse which 
my soul could not resist impelled me hither. 

AUm. Noble Elvira ! my preserver ! How can 
I speak what I, Ataliba, and his rescued country, 
owe to thee ! If amid this grateful nation thou 
wonldst remain — 

Elv. Alonzo, no ! the destination of my futare 
life is fixed. Humbled in penitence, 1 wiU endea- 
vour to atone the guilty errors, which, however 
masked by shaUow cheerfulness, have long con- 
sumed my secret heart When, by my sufferings 
purified, and penitence sincere, my soul shaU dare 
address the throne of mercy in behalf of others, 
for thee, Alonzo, for thy Cora, and thy chUd. for 
thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the innocent 
race you reign over, shaU Elvira's prayers address 
the God of nature. — ^Valverde, yon have preser? ed 
my life. Cherish humanity, avoid the foul exam- 
ples thou hast viewed. — Spaniards, returning to 
your native home, assure your rulers they mistake 
the road to glory or to power. TeU them, that the 
pursuits of avarice, conquest, and ambition, never 
yet made a people happy, or a nation great. 
[(kuts a lock of agonp on the dead body of Pizarro «/ 
she passes, and exit. Flourish of trumpets, ^^t^ 
VBROR, AuiAono, and Spaolah Soldiers, extunt, 
bearing off Pizarro's body. 
Alon. Ataliba I think not I wish to check the 
voice of triumph, when I entreat we first may pay 
the tribute due to our loved RoUa's memory. 
lA solemn march. Procession of Peruvian Soldien. 
bearing Holla's body on a bier, surrounded bf mUi- 
tarp trophies. The Priests and Prfesteases attending 
chant a dirge oner the bier. Alohso and Cora kttl 
on either side of it, and kiss Holla's hemds ui sUsnt 
agong. The curtain slowly descends. 
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Erb yet suspense has still'd its throbbing fear, 
Or melancholy wiped the giatefnl tear, 
WhQe e'en the miseries of a sinking state, 
A monarch's danger, and a nation's &te, 
Command not now your eyes with grief to flow, 
Lost in a trembling mother's nearer wo ; 
What moral lay shall poetry rehearse. 
Or how shall elocution pour the verse 
So sweetly, that its music shall repay 
The loved illusion which it drives away ? 
Mine is the task, to rigid custom due. 
To me ungrateful as 'tis harsh to you. 
To mar the work the tragic scene has wrought, 
To roase the mind that broods in pensive thought, 
To scare reflection, which, in absent dreams, 
Still lingers musing on the recent themes ; 
Atteotion, ere with contemplation tired, 
To turn from all that pleased, from all that fired ; 
To weaken lessons strongly now impress'd, 
And chill the interest glowing in the breast- 
Mine is the task ; and be it mine to spare 
The ionls that pant, the griefs they see, to share ; 
Let me with no unhallow'd jest deride 
The sigh, that sweet compassion owns with pride — 
The sigh of comfort, to afiliction dear, 
That kindness heaves, and virtue loves to hear. 
E'en gay Thalia will not now refuse 
This gentle homage to her sister-muse. 

O ye, who listen to the plaintive strain, 
With strange enjoyment, and with rapturous pain, 
Who erst have felt the Stranger's lone despair, 
And nailer's settled, sad, remorseful care, 
Does Rolla's pure affection less excite 
The inexpressive anguish of delight ? 



Do Cora's fsars, which beat without control, 

With less solicitude engross the soul t 

Ah, no ! your minds with kindred zeal approve 

Maternal feeling, and heroic love. 

You must approve : where man exists below. 

In temperate climes, or midst drear wastes of 

snow, 
Or where the solar fires incessant flame. 
Thy laws, all-powerful Nature, are the same : 
Vainly the sophist boasts, he can explain 
The causes of thy universal reign — 
More vainly would his cold presumptuous art 
Disprove thy general empire o'er the heart : 
A voice proclaims thee, that we must believe, 
A voice, that surely speaks not to deceive ; 
That voice poor Cora heard, and closely press'd 
Her darling infant to her fearful breast ; 
Distracted dared the bloody field to tread, 
And sought Alonzo through the heaps of dead, 
Eager to catch the music of his breath. 
Though faltering in the agonies of death, 
To touch his Ups, though pale and cold, once 

more. 
And dasp his bosom, though it stream'd with gore ; 
That voice too Rolla heard, and, greatly brave, 
His Cora's dearest treasure died to save ; 
Gave to the hopeless parent's arms her child. 
Beheld her transports, and, expiring, smiled. 
That voice we hear — oh ! be its will obey'd ! 
*Tia valour's impulse, and 'tis virtue's aid— • 
It prompts to all benevolence admires, 
To all that heavenly piety inspires, 
To all that praise repeats through lengthen'd years, 
That honour sanctifies, and time reveres. 



THE END. 
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GoiTia is said to have had an invincible objection 
to writing a prefiice ; his antipathy is fully shared by 
his Translator, but he is not in the position that entitles 
him to indnlge it. The poet who creates, may dispense 
with explanations of, or apologies for, any course he 
nay adopt, and leave his genius to speak for itself 
ihrongh the characters or descriptions into which he 
has infused it ; but the translator who refiishions, and 
the commentator who expounds, can claim no such 
exemption from general usage ; they stand exposed to 
the ** ^\agw of custom ; ** and, inasmuch as they are 
alike bnt ** gatherers and disposers of other men's 
stuff," they are both bound to render an account of 
the motires from which they have laid their hands on 
it,-~^he result but too frequently being injury to the 
materials on which they worlc. 

The notiyes from which the present translation was 
sndertaken were, it is hoped, laudable, whatever may 
be thought of the manner in which it has been per- 
formed. It was not commenced in any spirit of 
rinliy with the vernons that have preceded it, nor 
from any particular dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which ^e sense and spirit of the author have been 
(twlered in them. The reputation of the versions of 
I^wd P.Gower and Dr. Anster is firmly established, and 
it not likely to be shaken by any succeeding attempt ; 
nor is it intended, by any presumption of equality with 
them, to provoke comparisons which would probably 
be to the disadvantage of the translation now ofiered 
to the public. 

The present version wai executed from the following 
cmsideratioiw : — Whatever may be the diflfierent merits 
of the existing tnnslations of Faust,** they resemble 
each other in one point, — they were all published at a 
high price ; more than one of them, being accompanied 
bj engraved illustrations, appeared in an exceedingly 
expensive form, and, excepting to those persons who can 
afford to be luxurious in literature as well as in living, 
nay be considered non-existent. The others, though 
inore moderate than these, are still, by the increasing 
tendency of the public to go to the cheapest book 
Barket, confined to a comparative few. As all these 
translations are copyrighta, neither of them could have 
heen reprinted as a volume of the " Standard Library,** 
without a previous arrangement with the individual, 
whether author or publisher, trho held the right of 
disposing of the privilege ; and it was thought more 
adrisable, by the same process, to offer to the public a 
translatiott that has not yet appeared. The present 
v^on is the resnlt; the greater portion of it waa 
^tten eipna aly for jmblicatton in this series of 
itandard works} thongh it was commeneed, and some 
FoffRss made in it, with but very vague ideas of pub- 
lication at all. 



The name of Goethe is now so well known in 
England, and allusions to him and his writings are so 
frequent in our present literature,— in our periodical 
literature more especially, — that there can be but few 
individuals among the great body of the ^reading 
public" who do not know something about him, and 
all would readily know something more. The Trans* 
later, therefore, would willingly believe that a version 
of Gokthr's greatest work, printed in a cheap and 
accessible form, will still find a large circle of reiaders, 
notwithstanding the ground that may appear to be 
occupied already by its predecessors. It is conceded 
that the summit of tbe hill is in their possession, but 
there is still a wide field nearer the base, in which a 
position may be taken up with advantage. 

The works of Shakspeare are to be procured for a 
trifle; very many of our best writers — the master- 
pieces indeed of our literature— are now republishii^ 
at rates which seem to carry cheapness of production 
to its utmost limits ; the ready nle of these works 
proves that, numerous as former editions have been, 
the demand for them is fiar from exhausted. There is 
no reason why the same success should not attend the 
publication, in our own language, of the works of con- 
tinental writers, who have attaiued 4 world-wide 
celebrity. In fiiet, some very able translations of 
French and (German works have already appeared in a 
cheap form, and have proved popular, though English 
editions of the same works previously existed. They 
have certainly been in prose, and the process of trans- 
lating them requires ftr less time uid labour than 
must he given to a work in verse and metre; but, 
supposing the reputation of the original authors to be 
equal, there ought to be aa good a chance for the 
rhyme as the prose, unless the verse is very bad indeed, 
for then it is far inferior to any prose not absolutely 
unintelligible. 

Though the controversy as to the comparative merita 
of prose and metrical translations of a poem in a foreign 
language haa not yet been decided, tbe metrical form 
was chosen in the present instance, as the best adapted 
to give an idea of a drama written, with the excepti<Hi 
of a few portions in rhyme, and containing only one 
scene in prose. Exact readers who wish to have the 
fl/MtMJma fferba of the author, or rather their English 
equivalenU, will find a prose translation the best suited 
to their wants ; antl with the very words, the exact 
sense will generally (but not always) be conveyed to 
them. Nor does a fine poetic thought lose so mnch 
as may be imagined by being expressed in prose ; but 
readers who wish to have the poet's form aiid manner, 
in addition to his sense and matter, will be better pleased 
with a metrical translation, though to attain it they 
may have to submit to some sacrifice of literal exact- 
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ness. In the present yersion it has been earnestly 
endeayoured to make that sacrifice as small as possible ; 
the author's meaning has been followed as closely as 
the translator's knowledge of both languages^ and the 
necessities of rhyme, permitted him to do. 

Those who can read the original will never he 
satisfied with any translation, either prose or rhyme, 
and for such no version or interpretation is written. 
It is from curiosity alone that they will read one, if 
they read it at all. Those who have access to the 
fountain and can drink the stream in its freshness, are 
to be blamed if they rest contented with its waters when 
turned into a lower channel But to the thousands 
who cannot afford the outlay of time and toil necessary 
to master a foreign language, a translation is the ouly 
medium through which they can become acquainted 
with the original ; and it is to these that the present 
attempt is offered. If they derive from it any know- 
ledge of the author, however slight, the translator 
will feel amply rewarded for the labour he has bestowed 
on it. 

Some reference to the original story on which the 
drama is founded appears to be necessary, though it is 
not intended that the preface should bMome a com- 
mentary. 

The Faust of poetry has grown out of the Faust of 
tradition, and though the creative power of poetry has 
produced a grander and more powerful being than the 
old scholar, yet the main elements of the character are 
the same in both ; and, judged even by the imperfect 
records of his history, the original Faust must have 
been a remarkable man. Some confusion has been 
induced by there having been two of the name. The 
earliest in point of time was a John Fust, one of the 
first discoverers or practisers of the art of printing, the 
superiority of whose Bibles, was, by the monkish copy- 
ists, ascribed to the assistance of Uie devil, which the 
good sense of pious churchmen ought to have seen 
would have been a very inconsistent proceeding. Be 
this as it may, it appears certain that his skill brought 
him neither profit nor peace, but that he drank the 
bitter cup so often both before and since given by the 
world to its benefactors. He is supposed to have died 
of the plague in 1466. He must not be confounded 
with the ** Faust," the Doctor, who appeared on the 
sti^ of life at a period some years Uter, and flourished 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. The evi- 
dence of their having been distinct and separate persons 
appears condiuivo, as Melancthon, Tritheim, and other 
men of note of the period, are said to have known 
the doctor personally. A writer in a late number of 
Frtuer^s Magtunne^ however, contends, in a rather 
facetious style, for the possibility of their identity; the 
printer after a period of obscurity reappearing as the 
Doctor, — nothing of any certainty being known as to 
the length of the term procured by his pact with the 
Evil Ooe ; but the weight of evidence is against any 
such conclusion. 

JoHANM Faust, who has become the principal cha^ 
racter in a crowd of dramas and poems, was bom at 
Knittliugen, in Suabia, ** of parents base of stock," as 
Marlowe has it, his fitther being a peasant. He was 
sent to study at Wittenberg, and afterwards removed 
to Ingoldstadt, where he pursued the study of medicine, 
and eventually became a physician. A considerable 
inheritance fell to him from an uncle, which he spent, 
in what manner is not stated. Growing discontented 
with the insuflDdency of human knowledge, he is said 
to have taken to the study and practice of magic, and 
to have acquired supernatural powers, and an unlimited 



possession of earthly enjoyments, by a compact entered 
into with the devil for four-and-twenty yesrs. He 
wandered through Europe in the character of a travel- 
ling scholar, performing strange feats and acquiring 
great celebrity ; be was attended by a fiuniliar demon, 
(the Mbpbistopbblss of this and all the dramas on the 
subject,) and conveyed himself from place to place on 
a magic mantle. Of the time, place, and circumstances 
of his death, little, if anything, is known with certainty; 
tradition fixes it as having oocnrred in 1560, at a 
village called Rimlich, where he was duly seized and 
carried away by the fiend as per contract. Another 
account mentions Breda, a village in Saxony, on the 
river Elbe, as the scene of this catastrophe ; the blood- 
sprinkled walls of the apartment in which it occurred, 
beiog, like the bricks in the chimney cited by Jack 
Cade's comrade, ** alive to this day," to testify to the 
fact. 

The truth of all this seems to be, that his moral 
character suffered for his intellectual attainments, snd 
that he paid the usual penalty for superiority in an age 
of ignorance, by being traduced as a sorcerer. He was 
probably skilled in natural philosophy and chonistry, 
and was, in various kinds of knowledge, far in advance 
of his era ; the necessary consequence followed; all that 
his contemporaries could not account for by their own 
limited experience they ascribed to magic and unholy 
arts. It must have been a great advantage to ignorance 
to have such a weapon at its command ; an aspiration 
for the truth, and a too active desire for knowledge, 
could not be more effectually checked than by stigma- 
tising the results of that activity as unholy and ac- 
cursed. There are men, even now, who do not want 
the disposition to suppress inquiry by the same means. 

Amid all the dreams, vagaries, and absurdities of 
the tale, enough appears mingled with the dross of 
tradition to justify the characteristics of the creation of 
poetry. Enough is known to us to prove that the rssl 
Faust was a man ambitious of all knowledge, and 
untiring in his pursuit of it ; that he exhausted the 
learning of his time, and finding, like the Jewish sage, 
that ** in much wisdom is mnch grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,'* fell into a 
discontent and bitterness of soul. The ^ mnch grief^ 
of the sage proceeded finom the feeling that be could not 
make his ** much knowledge " more ; from a oonsdous- 
ness that however frr he reached there was stiU infinity 
before him. There is a weariness too in heaping up 
knowledge, sooner felt than the vanity of heapti^ up 
riches, knowing not ** who shall gather them.** The hu- 
man mind gets tired of amassingknowledge thatcellsinto 
exertion only one class of ita faculties. It loses not 
its desire for more, but its longing is for knowledge of 
a diiierent land than it has hitherto acquired; it wishes 
to penetrate mysteries, and enter into spheres of action 
wisely forbidden to the human intelligence, till it has 
** put on immortality.** It is the deep and univemllv- 
felt toith to enter into a communion with the spirit* 
world, that has caused the belief in the poesilHlity of 
such an intercourse ; and though the forma thia belief 
has taken are strange and abeurd, sometinoea filthy and 
revolting, its foundation is in an intelligible principle. 
It speaks of a tendency beyond our present state, and a 
knowledge of the ** great gulf** fixed between it and 
what is beyond us ; the dreams of magic, with all thor 
sublimities and absurdities, are but the fantastic msaos 
that man has &shioned to himself, in the vmn hope of 
pasMUg the abyss without going through ** the valley 
of the shadow of Death." 

It is in tliis struggle between the ambttioo of oor 
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iotcUect and its sairowed capMity, that poetry has 
, found one of its noblest themes. It bss been mingled 
vith other emotions^ and wroaght by genius into a 
poem that will possess its interest for ever, for it is the 
txynmoa of a prob]em and a mystery, that man will 
I oever be aUe to solve or explain. Faust has become 
the embodiment of this great conflict of our being ; in 
him, perhaps, ss its type and impersonation, working 
to ezoeflSy but existing in some dc^free in every unit of 
the myriads whose aggregate makes up that wonderful 
thing we understand by the term, human nature. 
FiotT it slso the expreaaion of the working of other 
elements than these — the conflict of the passions with 
the intellect, as well as of the war of the intellect with 
our finite nature,— the working of the forces that drag 
Qs down, as well as of the aspirations that impel us to 
I Mcend. The superiority of Goethe's work on this sub- 
ject, sbove all the others, arises from his having given 
exprenion to these emotions, better and more compre- 
heDtively than any other writer. 

No work can become popular in every civilised 
nation of the earth, unless it addresses some deeply 
fixed snd general principle. Something of its interest 
mut be felt and understood by all, and remain un- 
affeeted by change of form or idiom, a theme with 
which thouaands in all nations and tongues can sympa. 
thiie, even as they do with the sweet hunMuity of 
Shakipeare. And of thia kind sre the struggles, the 
onntiafied desires, the lofty impulses, and the disap- 
poiotments of Faust's soul ; the interest they awaken 
ii of the same kind as that which causes the Book of 
Eodedastes to be one of the parts of Scripture the most 
frequently read. Solomon was, in soul, the Faustus 
of antiquity. He had proved all knowledge and found 
it '* vanity ;" he had set his hesit to <<know madneas 
and folly," but the weakness and confusion of man's 
inteUect taught him not what he could not find in its 
Mnogth and power; he had speculated on the mys- 
teriea of life and death, and the result was uncertsinty. 
He aequieaoes with despondence in a dispensation 
vhich he felt but too well convinced no efforts could 
change, and recommends the contentment that can be 
dravn from or dlacovered in earthly pleasures, and 
from the good more easily attainable. As the ruler, 
as well u the teacher of a nation, he might wish to 
tcsch thia lesson of contentment ; but it may be ques- 
tioned if he himself found in the ** bread and wine and 
oil** of this life, the aatia&ction which he bids others 
Kek from them. He gives up the pursuit, but not 
hecaiue he has aecured its object ; and remains silent, 
ander a destiny with which he is not satisfied. 

The modem breathing forth of thia apirit doea not 
•top at this point, but presses forward into regions be- 
yond mortality, desiring not a mere contemplation of, 
hot action in them ; an alliance ia aought with super- 
natursl powers, but the human nature is thrown back, 
halfied by its own weakness, and unable and unequal 
to the attempt. Then breaks forth 

** the proud preoipitanoe of soul 
'Wfldsr'd with meteor fires ;" 

which, disappointed of action in a higher sphere, desires 
to loae the bitter feeling of humiliation and regret, in 
UMeaaing agitation and excitement, to plunge into 
the whirl of life, and feel within itself all its joys and 
Borrows,— the ceaseless conflict of all its elements. 
But the higher aims of the soul cannot be turned aside 
with impunity to lower objects — to sensations which 
sre merely to engross, to occupy and distract Paraion 
sod aensuality enter in and dwell, corrupting the energies 



once devoted to purer, if more ambitious aspirations ; 
and the soul ia dragged by their influence down the 
gulf, to the very depth of d^fradation. 

This is the lesson of the story of Faust; its capability 
as a subject for poetry seems to have been generally 
perceived. The tragedy of our own Marlowe has 
been followed up by a vast number of writers, but 
they are almost exclusively German. The subject 
seems to have had peculiar attractions for a people 
whose writera have been eminently diatinguiahed by 
their apirit of metaphysical inquiry. In no other 
nation but Germany would a acholar, a doctor, a 
teacher, have been made a hero of poetic and dramadc 
ficUon. Like the rod of Aaron, the drama of Goethe, 
on thia subject, has swallowed all the reat ; but it may 
be mentioned, that the incidents of the life of Faust 
have been taken as the groundwork of poems and 
dramas by the following German writers: Lesaing, 
MQller, Klinger, Bechatein, J. D. Hoffmann, Grabbe, 
Nicolaa Lenau, Lenz, Schreiber, von Soden, Holtei, 
Rosenkranz, Pfizer, Harro Harring, Berkowitz, Schone, 
Chamisso, Voigt ; to which list may be added several 
who have written anonymously; some of the above 
authors being in England little better than anonymous 
also. If the names of the translators of this story into 
other languages were given, together with those of the 
various commentators on it, the result, as indicating 
the amount of labour that has been bestowed on it, 
would be perfectly astounding. Some years ago, the 
number of works founded on the story of Faust, or 
relating to it, was estimated by Dr. Sieglitz at one 
hundred and six ; his list was not complete, and the 
number of such works has since increased. There is 
nothing then so strange in the phenomenon, that a 
tale which has found so many original writers in its 
native language, should find numerous translaton, 
though critics have occasionally appeared puzzled to 
account for their abundance. 

No analysia of Goethe'a drama ia necetaary here ; 
but ahould the reader wiah to refisr to a brief but 
intelligent aummary of it, the most acceaaible ia the 
article ** Faust,** in the Penny Cjfolopadia (pp. 208, 
209, vol. 10). 

The three principal characten of the piece, Faust, 
Mephistopheles, and Margaret, are so strongly marked, 
that their qualities can acarcely escape the reader ; but 
a few remarks on them may, nevertheless, sssist him 
in tracing their development. 

FiusT is a character of tbe highest and brightest 
intellect, united to passion as strong as his knowledge 
is deep. His moral qualities (as diatinguiahed from 
his intellectual) are good, and he ia capable of the 
tendereat feelings. It is the recollection of the sen- 
jiatious of his childhood that saves him from suicide. 
How these qualities were brought into conflict with 
each other, tQl his nature became a chaos and a moral 
wreck, will be gathered firom the drama itsel£ 

Mrphistophklbs, ss the Spirit of Evil, hss oi 
course an intellect more unbounded than Faust's; 
but he has no moral qualitiea at all, and is perfectly 
incapable of sympathy or affection ; " it is written on 
his brow tliat he can love no human soul :'* passions he 
possesses, but they are those only of rage and hatred. 
In speech be is cold, contemptuous and sneering ; in 
action prompt, and skilful in the attunment of hia 
ends ; while as a being not subject to restraints, phy- 
sical, human, or divine, he is totally devoid of scru- 
ples, though he sometimes affecta to have them, as in 
the scene where Faust first meets Msrgaret in the 
street He is as different from the principle of evil 
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PREFACE. 



u embodied in the Lucifer of Milton, aa the present 
state of the world is from the condition of Paradise. 
He has nothing of the grandeur and sublimity of the 
fiend vrho was the tempter of man, when humanity 
walked with angels and communed with its Creator, 
and when all that it knew of earth was Eden. But 
he is the Spirit of £yil adapted to the forms of arti- 
ficial society, cast into a shape fitted to walk among 
the crowded resorts of men-thronged cities, a shape 
that without surprise might be seen haunting the 
gaming-table, or cheating on the mart, ready to sneer 
at every impulse that raises his human prey abore the 
brute, and meeting virtue only to mock it and destroy. 
The object of the Lucifer of Milton, is to tempt man 
to one grand, abstract deed of sin, whose chieif enor- 
mity is its violation of a principle. But Mephistopheles 
deals with wickedness in its petty, miserable, con- 
temptible detuls, and speaks and acts accordingly ; he 
is equally ready to play the usurer or the pandar, aa 
it may suit the passions of his victim : in this drama he 
fills the part of both. If the dramatic or epic writer 
requires the operation of the principle of evil, he 
must give it a human, or at least a corporeal form, 
and to mingle with the common life of the world, it 
must be one far different from that of the fallen 
Spirits— 

** wliose form had not yet lost 

All Its original brightness, nor appear'd 

Less than Archangel mio'd.** 

The Spirit upon whoso brow 

*< De^ sears of thunder were Intrenched" 

could not be made an active agent in a society where 
all is uniform, common-place, and conventional, and 
Mephistopheles is therefore cast in a mould more in 
conformity with the beings surrouuding him. His 
aspect is lowered to suit his degraded function, being 
no longer the tempter of the whole human race, but 
of an individual. In short ho is made clever rather 
than great, and has more of the " spleen " of one of 
the " under fiends" than the sublime energy of their 
chief; ho talks and aces more like a Talleyrand than 
a Ludfer. 

Of MAROAasT much might bo said that would bo a 
pleasure to indulge in. Her character is not ono of 
intellect, but of innocence, simplicity, and affection.^ 
She can appreciate the high mental endowments of her 
lover, though she can hold no rivalry with him. But 
she has what Faust has not — a hcai't young and pure, 
rich in its simplicity, but wise only in the wisdom of 
its innocence. Her antipathy to Mephistopliclcs is 
instinctive and instantaneous, felt from principle and 
not derived from rcasouing or experience. She is 
betrayed into the commission of crime by her trustful- 
ness, which '^thinketh no evil/' rather than tempted 
to it. Life for her has but one thing worth living for, 
the lovo of Faust ; yet rather than bear the conscious- 
ness of guilt, she resigns both her life and lover, 
and gives herself as a sacrifice to justice. The art of 
the Poet has so wrought the drama, that we sec no- 
thing but the depth of her affection aud the agony of 
her sufferings. It is only incidentally we Icom that 

Davorrpom*. 



•he has caused the death of her mother, her brother, 
and her child ; she is crushed by the •ueocssive coils 
of a chain, thrown around her by the most unreloit- 
ing destiny, while she is herself uoconsdou of the 
agency. Guilt, and horror, and deatfa, spring up st^- 
denly, from where she had seen nothing bot love, like 
hideous skeletons starting from the perfumed depth of 
a bower of roses. Her mother is poisoned by a sleep- 
ing draught, furnished by Faust, who, if he knew its 
effects, is really the murderer, unlets, as is not un- 
likely, Mephistopheles deceives them both, the better 
to secure their mutual desti'uction ; the same &lal 
deposit probably furnished both the casket of gems and 
the potion. She knows not of her brother's arrival till 
he has received his mortal wound, in the conflict 
eaused by his xage at the presence of her seducer; and 
when this complication of death and the desertion of 
Faust (who is kept in ignoranee by the Fiend, and 
borne away to scenes of unearthly revelry) have de- 
prived her of reason, die destroys her child. like 
Cordelia, she sinks amid the strife of the violent or evil 
natures by which she is surrounded ; aa little able to 
reust their influence, as the floating lily can oppose 
the rushing of the cataract by which it is hunied 
down the abyss. 

The other characters of the Drama, Wagner, Talen- 
tine (Mar^iaret's brother), and Martha the neighbour, 
are each admirably drawn. Wagner is the v«ry essence 
of pedantry, and his dry and contracted book-know- 
ledge contrasts finely with the free and fiery thoughts 
of his instructor. Valentine is as true a portrut of a 
hot-headed young man, jealous of his sister's honour, 
but not without a tinge of selfishness ; he teems to 
value it as giving him a superiority over bis eomrades, 
and his rage at her fall is the fiereer, from the feeling 
of self-degradation he experiences. He feels it at his 
injury, as much as her disgrace. These two diarae- 
ters have but little share in the action of the drama, 
yet they stand out as distinctly aa pieces of sculpture. 

A reference to the notes vdll supply some further 
explanations of particulsr scenes, but neither notes nor 
preface are intended to supply the place of a connected 
commentary. The best criticisms are those by Ger- 
man writers, but there are some admirably written in 
our own language, though to consult them requires 
some trouble, as they are scattered through our dif- 
ferent periodicals. 

The first part of Faust was one of €k>etbe's earlieet 
works ; towards the end of his long life be eompleted 
the second part, which carries on Fauat's career till his 
death. The opinions of its merit have been various, but 
tlie general conclusion assigns it the same valnewith re- 
gard to the first part, as the Odyssey aa eompaied with 
the lliad,or Paradise Regained to Puadite Lost It has 
less human aud tragic interest, and, at a whole, is not 
so perfect in its design as the first part, bnt it postestrs 
lyric and poetic beauty of the highest ordor. The 
first scene, which contains a song and ^orus by Ari^ 
aud the attendant Spirits, aud describes the rinng of 
the sun over a lovely landscape, is, though in a differ- 
ent stylo, as beautiful if not so sublime as the openn^ 
of the ** Prologue in Heaven." 



DEDICATION. 



Dim dream-like Forms ! your shadowy train 
Around me gathers once again. 
The same as in life's morning honr, 

Before my troubled gaze you pass*d ; 
Oh ! this time shall I have the power — 

Shall I essay to hold you fast ? 
And do I feel my bosom thrill 
True to that sweet delusion still ! 
StiQ press ye forward 1 Well then, take 

Dominion o'or me, as you rise 
From cloud and mist I — my heart you shake 

With youthful thoughts and sympathies. 
That, as by magic, wake beneath 
The atmosphere you bid me breathe. 

Forms known in happy days, you bring. 
And much-loved shades amid you spring ; 
Like a tradition— half expired — 

Worn out with many a pasaine year. 
First Love comet fortn — so oft desired, 

With half-forgotten Friendship, near. 
And voiced with sorrow's tone, they bid 

The pangs of parted vears renew ; 
Ail that life's mazy path has hid, 

Again they call me to pursue. 
Those dear ones* names I hear repeated. 

As shades of sorrow round me rise, 
Whom Fortone of fair hours has cheated, 

AU early vanished from mine eyes. 



They do not hear the foUo^ng lay. 

Who Ibten'd to my earliest song. 
The echoes of my heart were they. 
But silent now, and sunk away. 

Dispersed is all that friendly throng I 
And now ray sorrow's inmost voice 

Is breathed unto the stranger crowd ; 
I do not at success rejoice, 

I sicken at their praise — though loud ; 
All whom my song once woke to mirth. 
Are dead, or scatter'd o'er the earth ! 

And now, within my soul, once more 
A feeling long unfelt before 
Awakes — a yearning, warm and bland. 
For that still, pensive, Spirit Land ; 
In half-form' d tones, my lisping lay, 

I feel e*en now, is hovering round ; 
As soft, as when the zephyrs play. 

Breathes the i£olian*s waken'd sound. 
I tremble— and upon my cheek, 

Tear following fast on tear-drop, tolls 
That the stem heart grows soft and meek. 

That it with gentler feeling swelb ; 
The present hour, each present thing, 

All that I now around me see. 
Into the distance seem to wing, — 
But all the past and vanish* d, spring 

Back into clear reality ! 



PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE. 



Mamaobr, Thbatkb-Pobt, Msbbymah. 

Man. You two — ^whom I so oft have found 

My friends in former times of need, 
What sre your hopes, on German ground, 

Of making our attempt succeed I 
Fain to the public I would pleasure give, 
Because while livine, it lets others live ; 
Our posts and boards are up — completed — 

And all expect the feast we bring ; 
There — calm, with brows upraised, they're seated, 

And fain would be set wondering. 
I know how they are gain'd, amused, 

Yet ne'er felt posed as now I feel ; 
True, to the best they are not used 

But they have read a frightful deal I 
How shall we act to have all fresh and new, 
And yet be pleasing and instructive too ! 
For much I love to see the crowd, in sooth, 
In a dense torrent pressing to our booth, 
And with its stirring, pushmg, justling mass 
Striving our narrow entrance porch to pass. 
When ere 'tis four, and yet in open day, 
Up to the money.box they fight their way I 
When, risking necks amid the press 

To get their tickets, in they pour. 
As in some famine's sharp distress 

The mob throngs round a baker's door 1 
It is alone the poet*s magic art 
That with such varied maases, finds the way 
To work this wonder, — oh ! then, do your part, 
And work it for me here, my friend, to-day I 

Poet. Name not to me that motley crowd 1 

Our spirit from before it flies ! 
The wavering Many from me shroud, 

Go ! veil it from mine eyes 1 
Against all efforts of our own 
It drags us, in its whirlpool, down. 
No ! lead to some still, heavenly spot aparty 
Where only, for the poet, joy can live. 
Where love and friendship join'd can to us give. 
With godlike hand, the blessings of the heart ! 
Ah ! what hath there gush'd from us free, 

Ponr'd, issuing from our inmost breast, 
What the lip utter'd, tremblingly. 

Timid, scarce to itself oonfest — 
Now failing in its task — and then 
Successful when it tries again. 
All this will some wild moment's power. 
With sudden violence devour. 
Though oft it is the work of years 
Ere its perfected form appears. 



What shines and glitters — ^has its birth 

But for the present hour alone, 
The &KAL — the thing of truth and worth 

To all posterity goes down ! 

Mer. Oh I would that I might hear no more. 

About this same posterity ! 
Suppose / always talk'd it o'er. 

Who'd make the fun for those wc seel 
They will at all times have their mirth, 

And I should think, the presence here 
Of a brave lad, is something worth. 

Who pleasantly himself can bear ; 
Who ne er lets people's varying mind. 

Or popular caprices, wound him. 
But wishes a large throng to find 

The better to move all around him. 
Then courage, man ! and let the world all see 
That you a model of your craft can be I 
Let Fancy and her chorus swell. 

Be Sense, Thought, Passion, heard around. 
Yet with all these — ^now mark me well — 

Not without Folly let them sound ! 

Man. But also, most especially. 

Let incident enough arise. 
For people all come here to tee 

Their greatest joy, to use their eyes. 
Spin plenty off before their face. 

If they can gape, with wonder dumb. 
Your fame spreads o'er a wider space, 

You have a favourite become 1 
The mass can only by the mass be stirr'd. 
Each will choose forth that by himself preferr'd ; 
He who brings much, something to ail impart^ 
And each contented from the house departs. 
If then to give a piece you need. 

Let it in pieces be presented ; 
With such a hash you must succeed. 

Served up as easy as invented ! 
What use a whole on such a crowd to press. 
Who will to pieces pull it ne'ertheless 1 

Poet. You do not feel how deep the stain 

Of such a craft — how base the soil I 
How little what you wish to gain 

Befits the genuine artbt's toil ! 
Such daubing work as this — with you 
I see 's a maxim to pursue ! 

Man. Such a reproof I do not mind, 

The man who means his work to fit 
Must use the best tools he can fitid ; 

Consider ! you've soft wood to split ! 
And just bethink you — what are these 
Whom what you write is meant to please ! 
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One comes from very idleness, 

Another dall'd by overfeeding, 
And still moi*e to be feor'd is tUs 

That some have been the papers reading 1 
Most throng to us from want of thought 

As to a masquerade or ball, 
Tis curiosity has wrought 

The wings that guide the steps of all ; 
The ladies give themselves and dress. 

To all, their beauty to display, 
Serving us well, we must confess, 

They with us act — and not for pay ! 
What are you dreaming on your poet's height ! 

Why from a full house pleasure should you 
draw! 
Examine dose your patrons of the night I 

One half are cold — the other half are raw ! 
The curtain down^-one's wishes bend 

On cards or dice before he rest ; 
Another, a wild night to spend 

Upon some harlot's heaving breast t 
Why, then, poor fools ! so waste your time amiss, 
Plaguing the Muses for an end like this 1 
Give to them more and more I I tell you plain, 
And add to this yet more and more again I 
So you will never widely miss your mark ; 
And mystify them ! keep them in the dark I 
To give content 's an end most hard to gain — 
But say — what moves you ! Is it joy or pain t 

Poet, Begone 1 and seek thyself another slave I 
The poet then, for thee must sport away, 
The nighest right of man, that nature gave t 
Through what has he o'er every heart nis sway I 
By what does he each element control ! 
Is't not the music breathing from his soul. 
Which, gushing from his heart, with sweetest 

strain 
Draws back the world into his heart anun t 
When Nature, from her staff, with placid strength. 
Draws forth her thread's interminable length ; 
When all the forms of being, mix'd, confounding. 
Tuneless and harsh, are through each other 

sounding, 
Who IS it warms with life, and wakes to song. 
Disposing so the equal-gliding throng. 
That all harmoniously it floats along t 
Who is it doth the individual call. 
To join the consecration sent for all, 
Where it swells forth, an ever-glorious chime I 
Who bids the passion-tempest rage sublime ? 
Who lights the ray of evening's red 

That in the pensive spirit glows 1 
Who on the loved one's path can shed 

All beauteous blossoms spring bestows ! 
Who is it hath the skill to bind 

From worthless leaves, a garland fair. 
That, ereatness, worth of every kind 

Will, as a wreath of honour, wear f 
What is it climbs Olympus' height. 

Makes gods but equals of its own 1 
'Tis of the soul that power and might. 

As through the Post it is shown ! 

Mer. These boasted powers, use you then ! 

Your trade poetical pursue. 
E'en in tiie self-same mode, as men 

A love adventure carry through I 
By accident drawn nigh — ^perchance. 

You're struck^and stay, and get involved ; 
Then something will the joy enhance. 

And now the spell is half dissolved : 



Again we feel entranced — and then 
Distress and pain break in again— 
And thus, almost before 'tis known, 
It quite to a romance has grown 1 
In this way, then, our play we'll give, 

But paint man's Ufe in fulness there. 
All in its torrent move and live. 

But few are of its depths aware. 
And take it from what point you will, 
It interests and pleases still ; 
Though motley images you weave. 

Yet mingle with them something clear ; 
Mid much that's false, and may d^eive, 

Let some small spark of truth appear I 
That is the way a drink to brew 
That quickens all — enlightens too I 
Our choicest youth you then will find 

Draw round to hear what you reveal. 
Then from your work each gentle mind 

Its melancholy food will steal ; 
Now moving this and that, by turns you bid 
All see what in their inmost soul is hid. 
For 'tis alone the youthful heart. 

Where mirth and sorrow yet combine. 
Gives honour to the lofty part, 

And praise to what may chance to shine ! 
'Tis vain to try the old and fonn'd to please. 
The young and forming vou delight with ease 1 

Poet. Then give me also back the days. 

The time when I myself was young 1 
When yet a gushing fount of lays 

Spranff out all freshlv as I sung ! 
When mists yet veil'd nrom view mv world. 
And when my bud — as yet uncurl*d. 
Still proimsed wonders ; — when I wove 
The flowers I pluck'd in every grove ! 
The time in which I naught possess'd. 
And yet enough to make me bless'd ; 
The longing for the true — ^the real. 
The pleasure in the bright ideal ! 
Oh 1 give me back those joys unnamed. 
And each warm impulse never tamed I 
That rapture, so intense, it thrill'd 

My being with a sense of pain ; 
That energy of Hate, that fill'd 

UnchecK d, my heart, oh 1 bring again ! 
And Love in all its power and truth ! 
Oh I give me, give me back my youth ! 

Mer, Ah ! my good friend, 'tis youth indeed, 
That you sometimes, perchance, may need. 
When, in the sudden fight's aUrms, 

Your foeman gives your skill a check. 
Or when the loveliest maiden's arms 

Are twined with ardour round your nedt ! 
Or when the garland of tlie course. 

Yet distant shining, beckons on. 
And bids you spur the panting horse, 

Towards the goal so hardly won 1 
When after dancing's mad delight 
One drinks, carousmg, through the night ! 
But the familiar lyre to sweep. 

To touch its chords with lively grace. 
To your self-chosen aim to keep 

A happy self-appointed pace ; 
That is your task, old friend, to-day. 

We'll for it praise no less your skilly- 
Age makes not childish, as men say. 

It finds us but true children still ! 

Man. Well ! words enough we've long been 
changing. 



PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE. 



Bat DOW some deeds I fain would see ; 
While 700 are compliments arranging. 

We might do something usefully. 
Why talk so much of tuning here t 

No hesitation brings it round ; 
Sof that you're poets, and no fear. 

But poetry will soon be found. 
What 'tis we want, I need not say, 
Strong drink, my friend — so brew away 1 
Things not begun to*day, — with sorrow 
You'll find will not be done to-morrow ! 
A day in dallying none should spend ; 

Let resolution, then, arise, 
And seize the possible, my friend, 

<ituiek by the forelock, as it flies ; 
She nerer after lets it stray. 



But as she muti^ she works away ! 
Our German stage, you are aware, 

Lets all try what they feel inclined. 
So that to-day you need not spare. 

Scenes, drops, and wings,— -all here you find ; 
The great and lesser lights of heaven 

You've liberty to use from me. 
The fullest power is to you given. 

The golden stars to squander free ; 
Fire, rock, and water, fail not here. 
No want of birds or beasts we fear I 
So, therefore, in this narrow space 

Bid all creation's circle swell. 
And travel with considerate pace 

From heaven, through the world, to hell. 
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THE PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 



Tkt LosD. HUUmAyKKLY Ho«n. Mbphistopmblkb behind. 
The Thrbb AJtcuASOMLB come forward. 

RaphaeL In chorus with each kindred-star 

The sun sounds forth his ancient song. 
And on his path, prescribed from far. 

In thnnder going rolls along ; 
Though none mav fathom them — ^their sight 

Upon the angels power bestows, 
Thy glorious works are now as bright 

As on creation's day they rose. 

GaMel. Earth's pomp and beauty circle round. 

Through light and shadow swiftly sped, 
A glory as of Eden's ground 

Wheels into darkness deep and dread ; 
The iea is foaming wild and high. 

Around the rocks' eternal base, 
And rock and sea revolving, fly 

For ever in the starry race. 

MiehaeL Storms, in contending fiiry, break 

From Land to Sca, from Sea to Land, 
And, as thev sweep along, they wake 

Around the earth a raging band ; 
The flash of desolation there 

Precedes the thunder on its way— 
But WE, thy servants, lo&d, revere 

The gentle going of thy day. 

The Three. Though none may fathom thee — 

Upon thy angels power bestows ; [thy sight 
Thy works sublime are now as bright^ 

As on creation's day they rose. 

Mepk, Since that thou dost, Lord, approach 
once more, 
And dost inquire how all things with us go. 
And commonly hast seen me here before, — 
Tis therefore I am midst thy servants now ; 
Excuse me if I talk not flne, — 

I could not, though all round roe scorn ; 
At pathos thou wouldst laugh, of mine, 

Hadst thou not laughing long forborne ! 
Of Suns and Spheres, I cannot speak, 

I nothing have to say of these ; 
I only ma» how all men wreak 

Each on the other, miseries I 
The earth's small god continues yet 

As odd as on creation's day, 
A better lot he would have met 

Bat for thy gift — that heavenly ray 
He Reason calls, and uses so, that he 
Grows the most brutish of the brutes to be. 
And — by your (jraee*s leave — appears to me 
Like to those long-legg'd msshoppers^ that pass 
A short-lived flight upon 3ie wing, 
But quickly iall again, and sing 
The same old song amid the grass ! 
Well, were that all ! that there the fall would close ! 
But in each filthy mess they thrust their nose ! 



The Lord, And hast thou nothing elae to say ! 

Still comest thou here but to complain ! 
Does not the world, where'er you stray, 

Aught that goes well or right contain t 

Meph, No, Lord I for all things there below 

Are, as of old, in wretched plight ; 
Men in their days of sorrow now 

Some pity, e'en from me, excite ; 
My very self — I could not curse 
Or plague them, the poor wretches, worse. 

The Lord, Say, now ! is Faustus known to thee f 

Meph, The Doctor, Lord t 

The Lord» My servant— He. 

Meph. In very truth then, I must own 
His service is most strangely shown 1 
The food on which his spirit dwells 

Befits not with a child of clay. 
The ferment of his soul impels 

Him onward to the far-^way ; 
E'en he himself can half discern 
The madness that doth in him bum. 
Of heaven — he asks each brightest star. 

From earth — enjoyment's deepest zest, — 
Yet neither can the near nor far 

Ckintent his agitated breast. 

Ths Lord, If now he serves in darkness and 
in doubt. 
Thence into light I soon will bring him out ; 
Whene'er the branches greenly shoot. 

And budding to the spring appear. 
The gardener knows that bloom and fruit 

Will surely bless the coming year. 

Meph. What will you wager I I will bet 

That you shall still your servant lose. 
If your permission will but let 

Me guide him gently as I choose. 

The Lord, While yet his days on earth may be, 
So long 'tis not forbidden thee ! 
For man, until his strife is done. 
To error link'd, must struggle on. 

Meph. My tiianks for that ! I never sped 
With any pleasure with the dead ; 
With fr^h, full cheeks I like to roam. 
But with a corpse I'm not at home ! 
In this respect it fares with me 
As with the cat and mouse we see I 

The Lord, Cease. 'Tis permitted. Turn aside 

This spirit from its first pare source. 
And shouldst thou gain him — bear and guide 

Him onward with thee, in thy course. 
But stand abash'd — a mark for scorn. 

When thou shalt be oompelPd to say, 
A good man with dark strivings torn. 

Doth yet perceive the better way. 

Meph. True ! but not long it lasteth— nor do I 
Feel for my wager much anxiety I 
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And if I should attam my end — then you 

Permit my full-voioed triumph ; I will make 
Him eat of dust — and with a relish too, 

As once my relative renown'd — the snake ! 

The Lord, Then even thou mayst freely here 
Before my presence reappear ! 
Those who, in mind, are kindred unto thee 
Have never yet a hatred moved in me ; 
Know that, of all the spirits that deny. 

The jesting scoffer is the least offending, 
Too prone to sleep is man's activity. 

To unoondltional repose soon bending ; 
I like to give him then, a mate, * 

Who ever action is pursuing. 



Who stirs and works, and, all elate. 

Must, though as devil, still be doing. 
But ye, true sons of heaven, calm, sublime, 
Rejoice in beauty, shed around, above. 
The soul that works and lives throughout all time 
Embrace you in the happy bonds of love,— 
What hovers o'er, in changeful seeming wrought 
Do you fix firm with everlasting thought I 

[^Heaven closet s Okt Archanffds ditperse. 
Meph. [«o/tM.] I like, at timeai, the Ancient 
One to see, 
And guard 'gainst breaking with him — *t]8 so civil 
In one so mighty so polite to be, 
Su kindly speakmg with the very devU ! 



FAUST. 



A TRAGEDY. 



JIIQHT.- A STABBOW HIOH-TAULTRD OOTHIC 
CHAHBBB. 

Faiht is seated resUessljf at his desk. 

Faust. Ah 1 yes, now by the ardent toil of years, 

I'm folly Tersed in all philosophy, 
I know whatever Law or Med'cine bears, 

And also— to my grief — Theology ; 
Yet here I stand, poor fool, with nodiing more 
Of wisdom's treasures than I had before ; 
I'm Master styled, and Doctor too. 

And here ten years their coarse have sped. 
Since ap and down, and to and fro, 

My scholars by the nose I've led I 
And seeing all too clearly now, 

For all our toil, our broken resty 
That we can nothing, nothing know, 

Bams up the heart within my breast. 
True ! I am wiser far than all the tribes 
Of aolenm triflers, doctors, priests, and scribes ! 
Nor doubts nor scruples now my soul assail. 
Before no fear of hell or devil I quail ; 
But for UuU reason, I with sorrow see 
All joy for ever torn away from me ! 
Myself no more I flatter with the thought 
One thing worth knowing I have gain'd or sought, 
No more I think that I can teach or find 
Aught that can better or convert mankind ! 
Then, I have neither goods nor gold, 

To me no honour men will give. 
No rank amid the world I hold. 

No dog like this would longer live 1 
Therefore have I, each day and hour. 

To magic lent myself alone. 
To see if by the Spirits' power. 

All mysteries may not be known ; 
That I no more be forced to prate 

Of things of which I nothing know. 
While shame and loathing bring the sweat 

Of bitterness upon my brow ; 
That I may know what holds the earth 

Together in its inmost sphere. 
See whence production has its birth. 

See all the fferms of life appear ; 
My soul is taoL and weary erown 
Of trafficking with words a£>ne 1 

Oh I radiant moonlight I would thy beam 
Shed on me now its latest gleam ; 
For the last time that thou didst see 
My loneliness and misery I 



Oh ! thou, for whose soft, gentle light 
I've sat and watch'd so many a night ; 
O'er books and papers scatter'd near. 
Then, pensive friend, didst thou appear ! 
Oh that my steps might wander free 

The mountain-tops beneath thy light 1 
Or with the Spirit-band might flee 

Among the hollows of their height I 
Could flit at will o'er all the fields 

That thou dost gladden with thy view ; 
Freed from the loathing knowledge yields. 

Could bathe, refreshen'd, in thy dew I 

Ah ! am I in this prison still f 

Yet penn'd between these narrow walls ! 
This cursed hole, whose vapours chill. 

Where mouldiness around me faUs 1 
In which the very light of heaven 

All mournfully upon me looks, 
Dim through the painted panes 'tis given. 

More stinted by this heap of books ! 
The worm-gnawn beams are thick with dust ; 
The paper, dark with smokv crust 
To the arch'd ceiling reachmg high. 
Adds to the vault's obscurity ; 
Glasses and boxes round me piled. 

With instruments of study cnunm'd — 
Old family lumber, long exiled 

From light and use, amone them janmi'd ! 
This is thy world I alas for thee. 
That such a den thy world must be ! 

And do I ask myself why still 

So shrinks my heart within my breast t 
Why, by a vague and aching chill. 

Each stirring impulse is represt 1 
For nature's rich vitality 

Which God has form'd us to behold, 
Here naught but skeletons I see 
Of man and beast, surrounding me. 

Dead bones, mix'd up with smoke and mould ! 

Up I up ! into the boundless land I 

Is not this book of secret lore. 
Inscribed by Nostradamus' hand. 

Sufficient guide wherewith to soar ! 
Thou'lt know the paths on which the planets roll ; 

And if its knowledge it from nature seeketh. 
There shall a power rise to meet thy soul. 

Even as one spirit to another speaketh ; 
But vainly may dry thought expound 

These holy signs, and make them clear ! 
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Ye spirite who are hoveriug rouud, 
Come ! answer me, if now ye hear ! 
iHeopem the volunu and tees the iign nf the Haero- 



eosm. 



Ha I at this sight, what sudden raptures thrill 
Throughout my soul, and all my senses fill 1 
I feel a youthful, holy life again 
Glow with enjoyment, tiiroag^ each nerve and 
Was it a Grod whose power imprest [vein. 

This sign, whose gentle influence stills 
The storm that rag^ within my breaist, 

That my poor heart with gladness fills ; 
And, with an all-mysterious power, reveals 
The secrets Nature 'neath her veil conceals f 
Am I a Grod f All grows so light to me 1 
Yes I in these pure, clear outlmes I can see. 
Creative nature, as she works. 

Open before my soul displayed ; 
Now first I know what meaning lurks 

In what the ancient SaRO liath said I 
" No bar the spirit-world hath ever borne I 
It is thy thought is shut — ^thy heart is dead : 
Up ! scholar, bathe, unwearied, and unworn. 
Thine earthly breast in morning's beams of 
red ! " C^< remains gaging on the eign. 

How all things in a whole, here weave and blend. 
One in the omer working, moving, living ! 
Lo ! how the heavenly powers rise, descend. 
The golden vessels to each other giving! 
From their far heaven, through earth oeneath 

Their all-pervading effluence sinks, 
And from their soft vibrations, breathe 

The blessings, earth with rapture drinks ; 
Each atom, by dieir touch is thrili'd 

And waken'd into melodv, 
Till universal space is fiira. 

With universal harmony I 

Glorious to gaze on I Ah, that there 

It nothing more than show should be ! 
Infinite Nature I where, oh where. 
May I possess and seize on thee t 
Where are thy breaats the founts of life and birth, 
On which hang all in heaven and on earth ! 
To which the blighted heart itself doth strain, — 
They gush, they flow, and must I pine in vain 1 
lUe reluetanliy turns over the leaves qf the voluau, 
and sees the sign of the Microcosm. 

How differentlv I feel before this sign I 
Thou, Spirit of the Earth, art to me nigher. 
My faculties I feel already higher. 
Already do I glow like new-press'd wine ! 
Courage I feel amid the world to go, 
To prove its pleasures, or to bear its woe. 
To brave the storms that may around me dash, 
And tremble not amid the shipwreck's crash ! 
Clouds gather o'er, and dim my sight. 
The midnight moon withdraws her light, 
My lamp emits a dying ray, 
And earth-born vapours rise and stray 1 
Beams, glowing red, 
Shoot round my head ! 
From the dark vault that o'er me bends, 
A chilling, creeping fear descends ; 
Spirit ! compeird to me by prayer, 
I feel that thou art hovering there. 

Unveil thyself, thyself reveal I 
Ha ! what can thus my bosom tear f 

With new sensations — do I feel 

All my thoughts in tumult reel ! 



Yes ! all my soul surrendered is to thee, [be I 

Thou must, then ! though my life thepxioe should 

iHe seises the Book, and repeaU the sign ^ the 

Spirit; a red Jtame shoots up, the Braur i^ the 

Barth appears in thejlame, 

SpML Who calls! 

Faust. Oh I fearful vision I 

Spirit. I am here ! 

Drawn by thy constant seeking at my sphere ! 
And now — 
. Faust. Ah, woe ! thy sight I cannot bear ! 

Spirit. To hear my voice, my form to see, 
It was thy deeply-breathed denuuid. 

Thy invocation works on me 

At thy command, 
I come I but lo I a tremor seizes thee ; 
Art thou a demigod, and dost thou fear t 
Where is the soiu that call'd me thus ! and where 
The breast that in itself a world created I 
That sweird with ecstasy our life to share, 
That sought with uo— with spirits to be mated t 
Where art thou, Faust, whose voice to me hath 

rung I 
Who unto me with all his strength hath dung \ 
Is't Thou, whom thus my breath with fear can fill 1 
Through all thy depths of life, in tremblingB flung, 
A timid, writhine reptile still ! 
Faust. Thou rorm of flame ! and shall I yield 
to thee! 
'Tis I — 'tis Faust, thine equal ! I an he ! 
Spirit. In the swelling flood of life. 
In the storm of action going. 
Up and down, in endless strife. 

Here and there for ever flowing. 
Mine is birth and mine the grave. 
An Ocean of unending wave ! 
Chanee on changes I assume 

In life that glows in star and clod. 
So work I at Time's rushing loom 
And weave the living rolM of God ! 
Faust. Spirit ! that through all life thy eonxBe 
doth take. 
Creative power t how near I feel to thee 1 
Spirit. Thou'rt equal to the spirit thou canst 
make 
By thine own mind's conception — ^not to me ! 

[The BnaiT disappears. 

Faust. Not thee ! not thee ! then onto whom I 

I, in God's image formed, yet thus. 
May not to equal thes presume ! [A knocking heard. 

Oh, death t I know — it is my Famulus ! 
Thus perishes my fairest bliss. 

And from my vision I must wake ! 
Oh, that a groveller like this 

The fulness of my dreams should break ! 
Enter Waokkr in a dressing-gown and n^teep. 
with a lamp / Faust turns to him with dispteasve. 

Wag. Excuse me, sir I your voice I heard just 
Declaiming — doubtless a Greek tragedy ! [now, 
It is an art that much I wish to know, 
'Tis one we may at present profit by. 
Men have I often heard declare, 

A priest taught by a player may be ! 

Faust. Yes 1 if the priest 's himself a player, 

As sometimes one may chance to see ! 

Wag. But if so closely in our closets pent, 
We scarcely see the world save now and then. 
When on it but afar our looks are bent 
As through a telescope our gaze were sent. 
How, by persuasion, shall we govern men t 
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Pavst» If inward power yoa cannot feel, 

No search, no toil will lead yoa right ; 
If firom yoor soul it does not steal. 
And to yonr hearers' hearts appeal, 

Subduing them with new delight — 
Sit at your task for ever if vou will. 
Combine, and join, and tack toeether still, 
Cook np your hash from others* feast — and blow 
Your worthless cinders to a paltry glow — 
Children and apes may wonder mucn 

If to sneh praise your taste incline. 
Bat other hearts it ne'er will touch, 

Unless it flow all fresh from thine ! 

Wag, But 'tis delivery, we find. 

That makes the orator's success : 
In this too, that I'm tax behind, 

I must with much regret confess. 

Faust. To honest ends thine aim be wrought I 

Play not the tinkling zany's part ! 
Clear intelleet and earnest Uiought 

Express themselves with little art ! 
If earnestly on saying something bent, 
Need time on hunting out for words be spent ! 
Yoar polish'd speeches that so coldly shine. 
Where Nature cut in shreds you crisp and twine. 
Are unrefreshing as the breesce 

That brings the clammy mist along. 
That through the leaves the autumn sees 
Hang dry and wither*d on the trees. 

Sighs drearily its autumn song I 

Wag, Ah, God ! the span of life is brief. 

And art is long and hard to find ! 
The critic's toil too, I. with grief. 

Feel injures oft both heart and mind ! 
How hard it is, the means alone to gain 
By which the fountain^ead one may attain '. 
And then, before one gets but half so high, 
'Tie likely that — ^poor devil-^one may die 1 

Fau$t» Is parchment then, the holy spring. 

Whose draught for ever stills the thirst ? 
Thou hast not known that cooling thing, 

Unless from thine own soul it burst ! 

Wag. Your pardon I 'tis a pleasure to be 
As 'twere into the spirit of the past, [wrought 
To see how a wise man before us thought, 
And to what height we have attain'd at last ! 

Faust, Oh yes ! up to the very stars — ^but yet. 
The past is like a book with seven seals 1 
The name of « Spirit of the Times " you set, 
Bat that 'tis only your own soul forget 
That, murror-like, the present time reveals I 
And truly it is oft a sight to shun. 
The first brief glance might make one from it run ; 
A dirt-tub and a lumber-room 'tis found 
At best, a lofty theme by puppets play'd, 
With pompous and pragmatic saws, that sound 
Well m the mouths of those by whom they': 
' made. 

Wag. But then the world — ^man's heart and 
All would of these some knowledge find — [mind, 

Faust, Ay! that which men most commonly 
term knowing. 
Bat who the child by its true name dares call f 
The few— for something of its truth but showing 
Who guarded not their full hearts' overflowing, 
But utter'd what they thought and felt to all ! 
Those who could not their better feelings hide 
Have men, in all times, burnt and crucified ! 
Bat, friend ! I beg — 'tis far into the night — 
Here, for the present, let our convene break- 



re 



Wag. To talk with vou, sir, till the morning's 
I could most willingly have kept awake I [light, 
'Tis Easter-mom to-morrow-^may I ask 
For further question on you, then to call f 
With ardent zeal I'm vow'd to studv's task — 
True, I know much 1 but I would £am know all I 

lExit WAOMSa. 

Faust, [fo/ftf.] How hope dwells only in the 
That is to empty trifling bound ! [brain 

Gropes greedily for costliest gain. 
And joyeth when a worm is found ! 

Dare a mere human voice resound 
Where spirit-forms had throng'd around t 
Yet thou this once my thanks mayst share. 

Thou poorest of the sons of men 1 
For thou didst snatch me from despair 

That almost crush'd my senses then ; 
So giant-like, so great the vision g^eam'd. 
That I before it should a dwarf have seem'd ! 
I — image of the Godhead — who, in thought, 
Near to the mirror drew of truth divine 1 
Who joy and rapture to myself had wrought 
In light and splendour — ^heaven's all-glorious 
Stripp'd of the clogging vest of earth, [shine ! 
Freed from the taint of mortal birth, 
I — more than cherub — I, whose soul 

Free and unfetter'd aoar'd away— 
Who, glowing, thought, without controul 

Through nature's secret veins to stray ; 
Whose spirit all its power employ'd 
To taste the life by gods enjoy'd 1 
How must I now for this the penance pay ! 
One thunder-word baa swept me wide away * 

I dared not raise my nature unto thine, 

And though of power to draw thee from thy 

sphere. 
Neither the knowledge nor the power were mine. 

To hold thee here ! 
In that blest moment, as it flew 

I felt myself so weak, so great 1 
Yet me again you fiercely threw 

Back on my mortal, wayward fate ! [pursue t 
Where shall I leam I What shun, or what 
That first strong impulse shall I still obey ! 
Not only what we sufier — what we do, 
Fetters our course of life upon ito way. 

How something foreign to the mind 
Draws back our thoughts in brightest train ! 

When this world's good we chance to find. 
We call all better false and vain. 

The glorious thoughts that gave us life 

Grow torpid in our worldly strife. 

If Phantasy, on daring wing. 

And full of hope, presumes to fly — 

If quitting space, with bounding spring 
She soars into infinity. 

To narrower sphere her course is check'd, 
And sadly shrink those thoughts sublime. 

When venture after venture wreck'd 
Is shatter 'd in the gulf of time. 

In every heart, CarQ builds her nest, 
And secret tortures breeding there. 
She rocks herself with troubled air, 

Joy driving forth, and Peace and Rest ; 

To aid her in her hateful task. 

She still assumes some changeful mask. 
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She takes a thousand forms of life 

That mingle fear, with love and joy. 
As house and land, as child and wife. 

With steel, fire, poison, to destroy ; 
For what will ne'er affect the mind 

Thou art with constant fears assail'd, 
And what thou always safe wilt find. 

Must eyer he with tears bewail'd. 

Too deeply does my spirit feel the thought, 
Unequal to immortal powers 'tis wrought ! 
No ! I am like the wretched worm. 
That drags through dust his loathsome form ; 
Which, while (the scorn of every eye) 

It eats the soil that gave it hirth. 
Beneath the feet of passers-by 

Is crush'd and buried in the earth. 

Is it not dust — that all around, 

Still narrows in this lofty wall I 
Trash in a thousand forms unsound 
Am I not, *mid its mouldering, bound 

Within this world of moths, a thrall I 
Is it in such a place— my mind 
Will gain what it could never find ! 
Shall I, perchance, a thousand tomes 

O'er-read, that but at last confess, 
Man everywhere creates and dooms 

Himself his own unhappiness ! 
That here and there there may have been 
One happy individual seen f 
Thou hollow skull ! what meanings lurk 

Beneath that grin I 'tis but to say 
Thy brain, like mine, was once at work 

With thoughts that led thee fiur astray ! [light, 
Longing for truth — ^yon sought the day's dear 
But miserably stray'd in gloom and night I 
Ye instruments of brass and steel, 

The thousand tools of wisdom's hand. 
With cylinder, and cog, and wheel, 

Ye, too, but mock me as ye stand I 
I stood without — would treasures seize. 
And thought ye were the opening keys. 
But all your strangely-twisted wards 
Raise not the bolt that Nature guards. 
For she, inscrutable in open day, 
Alloweth none her veil to rend away, 
And what to tell she doth not freely choose, 
You cannot wrest from her with wheeb and 
This ancient lumber — all confused, [screws I 

UntouehM by me is only here 
Because once by my father used. 

And then perchance by him held dear ; [thee. 
Old scroll I the smoke hath thickly crusted o'er 
So long this glinunering lamp hath bum'd before 
Far better had it been, if I [thee ; 

Had spent the little was mine own^ 
Than with its weight opprees'd to lie 

Beneath it still to sweat and groan. 
That which thv sires to thee have handed down. 
By thine own labour make again thine own ; 
Whate'er it is thou dost not use — will be 
A hearjr burden and a load to thee ; 
Only what from the present moment springs, 
Cr«ited in the present, ^profit brings. 

But why do I on yonder spot 
Look with a sudden, glad surprise ! 

'TIS yonder phial — ^is it not — 
That is the magnet to mine eyes ! 



Why is it that so suddenly I see 
This glorious flood of light surrounding me, 
As when the morning b€«m breaks dear and bright 
Upon us in the forest's deepest night f 
I hail thee, thou peculiar precious shrine ! 
With reverence I touch, and make thee mine. 
For in thy gUssy form contain'd, I scan 
And honour there the wit and skill of man 1 
Essence of lulling juices, soft as sleep. 
Drawn from all strengths, as deadly as refined, 
Vouchsafe to him who did, as master, keep, 
Thy power, — some token that shall prove thee kind. 
I see thee^and the pang is past ; 

I grasp thee — and the storms subside, 
The flood-stream of my soul — at Ust 

Ebbs gently to a smoother tide. 
I am invited forth to brave 

A deeper and a wider sea. 
My feet its glassy waters lave, 

A new day to new shores is calling me I 
On airy pinions, lightly pending 
A fiery chariot is descending ! 
I feel myself prepared to trace. 
By paths untrod, the fields of space. 
To spheres unknown, where soul and mind, 
A pure activity will find. 
Sublime Existence ! and art thou 
(—Worm as thou art — or wast but now) 
Worthy to share it 1 — A^ ! but shun 
The beaming of thine earthly sun, 
But dare burst ope those gates, which all 

Would willingly slink by, 
And prove man's nature doth not fall 

Beneath a god's sublimity I 
To quail not when the eulf appears 
Where Frenzy makes we dream she fears, 
And damns herself to feel the weight 
Of pangs she doth herself create ; 
Though wreathed around with flames of hell 

Towards that narrow portal press 
With calm resolve, though thought should tdl 

You risk the &11 to nothingne« * 



Come from thy old retreat, thou goblet clear. 

By me forgotten now for many a year ! 

You ghtter'd at my father's feasts 

And fill'd with joy his worthy guests^ 

When, as thou round to each wert sent. 

Each richly-graven ornament, 

Upon thee traced, — ^before he quaff 'd 

Each must in rhyming verse explain, 
Then drain thee empty at a draugnt — 

Thou call'st back many a yontuul night again. 
No more shall I pass round the cup 

Nor wit upon its emblems pour, 
Here with a juice I fill it up 

Whose strength soon steals the senses o'er ! 
Its dark brown flood is rising, see ! 
It fiUeth all thy cavity ! 
Now be this last, self-Hchoeen draught. 

Which I have mix'd in doubt and soom. 
With all my soul drain'd down, and quaffed 

A festal greeting to the mom I 
iHe putt the eup to hit mouth : Iht tound t^fhdlM tmd 
the chant of a ehontt are heard/irom tke ihmrch. 

Chorus of Angela 
Christ has risen from me earth I 

Joy to mortals ! joy to man ! 
Who, heir to evil from his birth. 

Corrupt, imperfect, lived his span I 
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Fauti, What clear and deep melodiooB strain 
Draws down tiie cop I long*d to drain ! 
Does yonder hoUow-eonnding bell 
The fint glad hour of Easter tell ! 
And doth this chorus breathe the hymn. 

That o'er the darkness of the tomb. 
Once pealed firom lips of cherubim 

The new-bom covenant of mortal doom f 

Chorus of Women. 

With spices we embalm'd his corse, 
We, his true ones, faithful found ; 

We laid him here — with cloths and bands 
We carefully had swathed him round I 

Yet, ah 1 we find approaching near. 

Our Master is no longer here ! 

CharuM of Angels. 

Christ from the prison 
Of the tomb hath risen I 

H<^PP7> ^PPy ^ ^® Loving One, 
Who hath pass'd o'er 
The trial, deep and sore, 
* Who hath the chastening trial undergone. 

FausL Oh, heavenly tones! why with your 
sound 

Seek out a dweller in the dust ! 
Peal on where weak men may be found. 

Whose hearts can lend the words their trust. 
I hear whate'er the messase saith, 

I know the tidings it dow tell, 
But do not feel the glow of faith ; 

Faith's favourite child is miracle. 
I dare not lift unto those spheres my thought, 
From whence tlie gkkd inteUi^nce is brought ; 
Yet, from a child, familiar with the strain. 
E'en now it calls me back to life again 1 
In other and in happier days. 

Amid the Sabbath's solemn calm. 
The kiss of heavenly love and praise 

Fell on me like a sacred balm ; 
My youthful heart then often found 
A mystic meaning m the sound 
Of the full bell,— and I could shave 
The deep enjoyment of a prayer ; 
A longing of surpassing sweetness drove 
Me forth, through forest, field, and plain to rove, 
And there I felt a world within me, spread 
Amid the thousand burning tears I shed. 
This anthem token'd then to me 
The sports of spring festivity, 
And with these feelmgs, memory now 
Withholds me from the final blow. 
Melodious tones ! continue yet I 

Sound on, thou sweet and heavenly strain 1 
The tear hath flown — ^mine eye is wet — 

And eArth possesses me again ! 

Chorus ^f Disciples. 

Now has the buried One — the blest — 
Arisen to bJs glorious sphere I 

Of ever-growing bliss poesest. 
He to creative love is near ; 

But we, alas ! on earth's cold breast, 
Must still remain in suffering here I 

He hath from us, his children, gone. 

And we are left to languish on ; 

In pain and sorrow, and distress 

We weep, O Lord ! thy happiness ! 



Chorus of Angels. 

The Saviour Christ hath risen 
From corruption and decay ! 

The bonds that now your souls imprison, 
6o I tear with joy, away ! 

Go I let your Deeds his praises prove. 

To all make manifest his love ; 

Like brethren live, and journey on, 

Preaching the truth of Him that's gone I 

Make known his promise to the eaith. 

Bliss unto all of mortal birth ; 

To you the Master shall be nigh, 

For you he has been raised on high ! 



8CBNB. — BEFORE THE GATE. 

People of all deeeriptions pats out. 

Some Mechanics, Why that way f 

Others. Why, we mean to go 

Up to the Jagerhaus— — 

The First. But we 

Would rather to the mill, I trow ! 

I Meeh. Nay, I advise you let it be 
The Waaserhof 1 

A Second. • Not so I for there 
The road is neither good nor fair ! 

The Others. What shall you do t 

A Third. Oh I I indeed 

Will go just where the others lead ! 

A Fourth. Up, then, to Burgdorf— there you'll 
The prettiest of girls — the best of beer— £find 
And rows, too, of the primest kind ! 

A Fifth. Wild rascal I will you never fear t 
Is your skin itehing, to a third 
Grood beating then to be preferr'd t 
That path to-day I will not trace, 
For I've a horror of the place ! 

1 Serv. Girl. No 1 I shaU go back to the city— 

2 Serv. Girl. Why 1 
Down by the poplars he is sure to be I 

1 Serv, Girl. Well ! very little should / gain 
He dances not with any one but thee I [thereby ; 
And what, pray, are your pleasures unto me t 

2 Serv. Girl. But I am certain that to-day. 
Alone he will not for us wait^ — 

I tell you that I heard him say 
With him would come the curly-pate ! 
1 SehoL How the brave wenches step along I 
Come, brother ! let's join company 1 

Stout humming beer — tobacco strong — 
And a tight girl are things for me 1 

1 at. Maiden. Who can those fine young men, 
Look ! 'tis a perfect shame to see— [there, be I 
Observe with whom thev laugh and talk ; 

Genteelest company they shun, 
Thev even with the best might walk. 
Yet after those maid-servants run ! 

2 Schol. Stav ! here's two ladies dose behind, 
And neatly they are dress'd I swear, — 

One is my neighbour — to my mind, 

I really think the girl is fair ! 
Though walking with that pace demnre, 
They% let us join them stiU, be sure. 

1 Schol. No 1 come along ; — I hate to be 
Under restraint— quick, quick ! or we 
Shall lose our game. I say the hand 

That through the week the besom wields. 
When Sunday comes, is warm and bland, 

And aye the best caresses yields I 
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1 Tovpruman. The new-made burgomaster — I 
Must say does not act properly, 

Or to my taste — now in the chair, 
He daily seems the more to dare ; 
The town — what does he for it pray. 
Is it not growing worse each day ! 
Our burdens greater than before. 
And day by £y we're paying more ! 

Beggar (sings). 

Kmd gentlemen, and ladies fair, 
So rosy-cheek'd, and dress'd so rare. 
Be pleased to give, while passing by. 
Something to aid my poverty. 
Look on me with an eye of pity. 
That not in vain I sins my ditty ; 
'Tis he alone who freely gives, 
That merrily and gaily liyes, 
This holiday to all— oh ! be 
It too a hanrest-day to me. 

2 Toums, Nothing I know to me has greater 
Upon a Sunday or a holiday, [charms 
Than a snug chat of war and war's alarms, 
While peopte fight in Turkey far away. 

One stands beside the window — takes his glass, 
Sees down the stream the painted vessels pass. 
Then gladly home returns as evening chimes. 
With blessuun upon peace and peaceful times. 

3 Towru. Yes, neighbour, yes ! I little care 
How matters may be managed there, 

All things they tnere may overthrow. 

And break each other's heads at will, 
Only at home pray let us go 

According to old custom still. 

Old Woman (to the Citizen^ Daughters), How 
nicely dress'd — so young, so fair, 
Who would not love your form and air ! 
Nay, not so proud ; — there, that is well — 

And, pretty maidens, do not doubt, 
That what you wish for, I can tell 

How to contrive and bring about. 

1 Cit, Maiden, Come, Agatha ! I'm very care- 

ful how 
With such old witches publicly I ^, 
Though on Saint Andrew's eve, 'tis true I vow. 
She did my future lover to me show. 

2 Cit, Maiden, And mine she show'd me in a 
AU soldier-like, with others too ; £glft88» 

Each way I look to see him pass. 
But yet his form can never view. 

Soldier (sings). 

Towns begirt with walls and moats. 
Maids of proud and lofty thoughts — 
Strong without, and strong within-^ 
These are what I love to win ! 
Bold is the attempt and hard. 
But as noble the reward. 

Summon'd by the trumpet's breath 
We go to rapture or to death ; 
For°tis amid the battle's strife 
Thrills the rush— the life of life ! 

Maiden's heart, and city*s wall. 

Were made to yield, were made to ffJl ; 

Bold is the attempt and hard. 

But as noble the reward ; 

When we've held them each their day. 

Soldier-like, we march away ! 



Enter Favbt and Waovbb, 

Faust, 'Neath the gay, quickening glanoe of 
Freed from their ice the streamlets flow, [Spring, 
Those joys of hope the sunbeams bring 
Are budding in the vale below ; 
Old Winter past, and worn and weak. 
Is flyine to his mountains bleak, 
But stlU as on his way he wends. 

O'er the green meadows, in his flight, 
His useless showers of hail he sends. 

For now the sun endures no white ; 
O'er all the earth he spreads his hues, 
And life and growth themselves difihse ; 
As yet few flowers may meet the eye. 
But gay-dress'd groups their place supply. 
Now turn, and from this hillock's crown. 
Look back again upon the town ; 
See ! from «tch portal's gloomy ^roud, 
There presses forth a motley crowd, — 
Each one with joyful heart and gay. 
Comes forth to sun himself to*4iay ; 
The rising of the Lord they keep, 

For they themselves have gladly broke 
From the dark cells whero poor men sleep, ' 

From trade and occupation's yoke. 
From roof and gable-scanted room. 

From narrow stroet, and stifling way. 
From the Cathedral's holy gloom. 

They issue to the light of day. 
But see ! how quick the mass is spreading, 
And through the fields and gardens threading I 
See how the river, long and broad, 

Bears many a bark upon its breast. 
The last one, with a heavy load. 

Putting from shoro to join the rest ! 
E'en from the farthest mountain's height, 
(zay-oolour'd dresses meet our sight. 
I hear the tumult rise around — 
Yes ! hero 1 the people's heaven is fouid ; 
While all thus shout so joyously. 
Hero I'm a man — here man dare be. 

Wagtur, Ah, Doctor ! thus to walk with yon 
Is honour and a profit too ; 
Yet, like I not these paths alone to wind. 
For coarseness I dislUce of every kind ; 
These sounds — I thoroughly detest tiicon — 

This skittle-playing, fiddling throng. 
They scream as if the devil poesess'd dieni, . 

And call it laughter, call it song. 

Dance arid Song, — Peasants tinder the LinJeu 

Tree, 
The shepherd deck'd him for the dance, 
With colour 'd vest, and garland gay. 
And ribbon shining to the glance ; 
Full smart did he himself array ; 
The ring beneath the linden tree 
Was full — and all danced wild with glee. 
Huzza, huzza, 
Tira, lira. 
The fiddle went all merrily. 

Amid the throng he quickly preas'd. 

And witii his elbow push'd a maid ; 
The buxom wench, so sly caress'd. 

Upon him turn'd, and thus she said : 
'* Young man, I re^y now must say. 
You very clumsy seeni to-day — 
Huzza, huzza. 
Tin, lira. 
Don't be so rude again, I pray.*' 
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Yet nimbly, nimbly sped the round, 

And right and l^t, all merrily, 
They danoed ; and as they gaily bound. 

The maiden's robes float wide and free. 
Then grew they red, then grew they warm, 
And rested panting, arm in arm — 
Hurra, hurra, 
Tira,Ura, 
Or chMping pretty waists^what harm ! 

** Have done, have done," the maiden cries, 
" Don't be so rude — how many men, 

Their Ioto betrothed, by fondest lies 
Deceiye, betxay, and leave them then 1" 

But he the maiden coax'd aside. 

While sounds the fiddle gaily pUed — 
Hurra, hurra, 
Tira,lira, 

And shouts of laughter, &r and wide. 

From that old lin&n tree beside. 

Oid Peat. Ah ! Doetor, this is good indeed. 

When seomingnotour harmless glee, 
You, though deep leam'd, can yet concede. 

To join us in our revelry. 
Take then, from me, this fresh-fill'd cup. 

Myself will in it pledge you first ; 
Praying, that as you dxuik it up. 

It may do more than quench your thirst : 
For each bright drop that leaps and plays 
May one be added to your days I 

Fantt. I take the welcome draught and call 
Again good health, and thanks to ul. 

Oid Pea», 'Tis surely well in you, to blend 

With us amid this mirthful scene. 
Who, before now, so oft our friend. 

In evil days and times, have been ; 
There's many here now livine stand. 
Whom once yonr father's ski&ul hand 
Tore from the fever's rage intense. 
Then, when he stay'd the pestilence, • 
Yon too, though then but young, would go 
To every sickened house of woe ; 
From thence fall many a corse was ta'en, 
Yet you uninkired did remain. 
And many trials 'twas yours to stand. 
But « the Helper " help'd the helper's hand. 

AH, Health ! to the tried and oft-proved friend. 
And may he long have power to save. 

Fautt. To him oh high all humbly bend. 
Who teaches and sends the help you crave. 

\Ut pa9t9t on with Waowsr. 

Wag, Grreat man 1 what feeling must be thine 

At all these honours to thee paid ; 
Happy 1 whose gifts thus bright can shine. 

And of such good account be made. 
The father shows thee to his son, 
AU ask, and press, and huny on ; 
The fiddle stops, tke dancers stay. 
In rows they all themselves array. 
Thee when thou'rt passing by to see ; — 

Their hate and caps all upwards fly. 
They bow, and all but bend the knee, 

As if the host were passing by. 

FausL A few steps uurther, up to yonder stone, 
For from our wandering we will rest us there ; 
Here oft I've sat, all thoughtful and alone. 
And mortified myself with fast and prayer. 
Then, firm in faith and rich in hope, I thought 
By sighs, and tears, and hands together prees'd, 






That the great God of heaven might be wrought 
To grant the staying of that wasting pest. 
To me the multitude's applause 

Sounds as in mockery or scorn : 
Oh 1 couldst thou know how little cause 

For praise have son or father borne ! 
My father was an honest, sombre man, 
Who in the hallow'd circles nature bends 
With upright thought, tried many a curious plan. 
Fantastic trials, but for well-meant ends ; 
Who with adepts, companions in his art. 
In his dark study shut himself apart. 
And there, in endless methods, strove to run 
And fuse opposing foroes into one. 
There was a lion red, a lover brave. 
Wed to the lily in the tepid wave. 
Then both with flame and fire driven about, 
Tortured from bridal chambers in and out ; 
If the young queen, with varied hues of light. 
Shone in the glass, — ^that medicine was the right. 
The patients died and question ne'er was made. 
Of who recover'd by our help and aid. 
Our hellish potion tihus we here employed. 
And more than e'en the pestilence destroy'd ; 
Myself did oft the poison give 

To thousands — saw them pine away. 
Yet now, with shame and sorrow, live 

To hear the murderers praised to-day. 

Waff. Wherefore on this account should you 
be grieved! 
Is't not enough that a good man should wield 
With scrupulous care the art he has received f 
If honour to your sire in youth you yidd. 
You will learn from him freelyJ-if as nun. 
You do with zeal the self-same course pursue. 
Widening yet more the extent of knowledge' span, 
Your son may rise yet higher still than you. 

Fausi. Whoe'er can hope from error's bound- 
less sea 
Once to emerge, oh 1 happy, blest is he ! 
The use of what he knows not, man will choose, 
Yet what he really knows he cannot use. 
But with such melandioly thoughts as these 

To taint this bliss-bestowing hour, oh ! shun ; 
See how yon low-roof 'd, green-girt cottages 

Gleam in the splendour of the setting sun ! 
He bends and siziks, the day hath lived — is o'er. 

Yet other life is quicken'd by hts ray, — 
Oh ! that no wing is mine, wherewith to soar, 

And struggle ever after him, away ! 
Bathed in eternal sunshine, I ^ould greet 
A stilly world in silence at my feet ; 
Each ffentle valley steep'd in soft repose, 

Eaim mountain summit tinged with glowing 
Each silver brook, that sparkles as itflows, [ beams, 

And spreads resplendent into golden streams. 
The dark defiles, the rugged mountain ways. 

Would not impede me in my godlike flight ; 
E'en now, the Ocean and its heated bays 

Appear to rise on my enraptured sight. 
Slow seems the God of Light to sink away. 
Yet still the newly-waken'd fedings play, — 
I hurry on, free, unoonfined. 

To drink the eternal light he sheds, — 
The darkening Night I l«tve behind, 

While far Wore me Daylight spreads ; 
The glorious skies above me glow, 
While Ocean heaves her waves below ; 
A beauteous dream ! but, ah ! *tis flown. 
And while 'tis passing — Hs is gone I 
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Alas 1 no fleshly pinion e'er 
Can mate the spirit's wing'd career ! 
Yet 'tis our being's inborn tone 
To strive for ever up and on ; 
When, lost in the expanse of light, 

The lark above us trills her Uy ; 
When o*er the rugged pine.-clad height, 

The outspread eagle soars away ; 
When, struggling on, the crane doth roam 
O'er marsh and sea towards her home I 

Wag. I've often had strange fancies in my 
mind. 
But never felt an impulse of the kind ; 
Of wood and field, of dale and hill. 
One very quickly looks one's fill. 
The wings of any bird, by me 
Will never greativ envied be. 
How differently do mental pleasures 

Lead us from book to book to roam ; 
And ever with these ancient treasures, 

How cheerful winter nights become ! 
A happy life glows warm m every limb. 

And if a precious parchment you unroll, 
Your senses in delight appear to swim. 

And heaven itself descends upon your soul. 

Faust One impulse only, is in you imprest, 
Acquaint not with the other, then, your heart ; 
Two souls, alas I are dwelling in my breast, 
One from the other striving still to part. 
The one clings fast to all t^t thu life prizes. 
With organs, strong as iron cramps may be, 
The other from this darkness proudly rises. 
To regions of a glorious ancestry. 
Oh ! & there now be spirits hovering near, 
Ruling with power 'twixt the heavens and earth, 
Descend ye from your golden atmosphere 
And lead me where new, varied life has birth I 
Yes ! were a magic mantle but mine own. 
To bear me far away to stranger lands. 
Not for the costliest robe that ever shone 
Around a monarch — should it leave my hands ! 

WiMff. Invoke not thou the well-known 
band. 

Diffused throughout the atmosphere, 
Which, thousand-form'd, on ever}' hand. 

To man, threats danger ever near. 
If from the north the spirits come, 
Sharp-fang'd, and arrowy-tongued they roam ; 
If from the east — dry, parching, — they 
Upon your lungs consuming prey ; 
If from the southern desert's sand 

Their scorching wings they round yon spread, 
Thev form a fiercely-wasting band, 

That heap up fire on your head ; 
The genial west, alone can bring 
Those that refreshen like the spring, — 
Yet floods of waters calling down. 
Fields, meadows, and yourself they drown. 

Of listening fond, on mischief bent. 
With pleasure they our bests receive 
Because their pleasure 's to deceive ; 

Pretending they from heaven are sent, 
They claim a kindred with the sky 
Lisping like angels as they lie. 
But let us go I The earth is grey, 

The air is cold, the mists arise. 
It is at eve alone we may 

Our home's true worth and value prize. 
Why stand'st thou thus with wondering view ! 

What through the twilight draws thme eyel 



Faust, See'st thou yon black dog, langmg 
through 

The com and stubble here hard by f 

Wag. Yes 1 but yet nothing in lum strange 1 
see. 

Faust. Mark him 1 what should yon take the 
brute to be f 

Wag. Why, for some poodle, in his usual way, 
Seeking what path his master's steps may stray. 

Faust. Dost mark the circling curves he makes, 

Still as he runs approaching nigher I 
And see 1 unless mine eye mistakes, 

He leaves behind a track of fire I 

Wag. That must be some illusion, I believe, 
For only a black dog can I perceive. 

Faust. He now appears to me to trace 

Light magic toils around our feet. 

Wag. He bounds with hesitating pace. 

Because he doth two strangers meet 

Faust. The circle narrows — he's already near. 

Wag. Thou see'st, a dog and not a sprite b 
He growls and pauses, — on his belly lays, [here ! 
Just like all other dogs in all his ways. 

Faust. Here I hither I join our company ! 

Wag. Some foolish poodle it must be ; 
If thou stand'st still, he waits and watches on tbee ; 
Shouldst thou speak to him, he will iumpupon thee; 
Lose aught, and to thy feet he will it bring. 
Or for £y stick into the water spring. 

Faust. 'Tis true — no traces of a sprite I see, 
And all must the result of training be. 

Wag. A dog that has, with skill and care. 

Been well brought up and duly train'd 
Blay e'en a wise man's kindness share. 

And be with favour entertain'd. 
And this— your clever scholar, — ^you will see 
Will well deserving your affection be. 

ITkey go inio tMe gate 9fOtt ivttk. 



faust'b studt. 
Fadst enttrt with the PoodU. 

Faust. With deepest night above them spread 

I have forsaken field and plain ; 
With holy awe and prescient dread 

Now wakes our better soul again ! 
In slumber lies each passion wild. 

Calm sleeps each ruthless deed of ill, 
But love to every earthly child. 

The love of God is moving still I 

Be quiet, poodle I run not here and there ! 
Why at the threshold dost thou snuff the air ! 
Lie down behind the stove and peaceful be— 
There ! my best cushion do I give to thee : 
As thou without, upon the mountain way, 
Pleasedst us with running — ^with thy frolic play, 
So now from me in turn receive my care, 
But as a quiet guest my kindness share. 

Ah ! when within our narrow cell. 

The lamp anin so clearly bums. 
The bosom is illumined well, 

Its knowledge to the heart returns ; 
Reason her voice resumes again, 

With blossoms hope once more is xife^ 
And we with longing glow to drain 

The streams—the very founts of life. 
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Growl not ! such brutal sounds but ill agree 
With the blest tones now all possessing me ; 
We oft may see how men deride whatever 
They know not— snarling at the good and fiur, 
Both uncongenial to their souls, — and can 
This dog incline to growl at them, like man 1 
But ah ! I feel e'en when my mind 's at best^ 
Contentment wells no longer from my breast : 
Oh ! wherefore sinks the stream so soon away, 
And we again all parch'd and thirsting lay t 
I*ye felt that oft — ^yet from this want, arise 
Some compensations — ^for we learn to prize 
Things more than earthly— our desires are bent 

On Revelation, which doth nowhere bum 
More brightly than in the New Testament, 

And to it, m its ancient teJLt, I turn. 
To render tiruly, and devoid of wrong. 
The holy page into my darling German Tongue. 
iHe opens the volume and sets hinu^to the tatk. 
*Ti8 writ," In the beginning was the Word f*— 
Here stay'd already, who will aid afford f 
So highly I the Word can never rate. 
And differently I must the text translate. 
If by the spirit rightly I am taught ; 
'Tie writ ** In the beginning was the Thought ;** 
Consider well this first line — that thy pen 
Be not o'er hasty — ^muat we deem it then 
The THouoHTthat forms and moves all here we see ; 
** In the beginning was the Power,'* — shall be 
The line — yet something warns me that I must 
Take heed how I afford the words my trust ; 
The spirit aiding me — I now succeed, 
And write ** In the beginning was the Dbbd." 

Poodle I I tell thee, cease to growl I 

If I with you this chamber share. 
You must leave off this barking how]. 

So rude a guest I cannot beiur; 
One of us two this cell must quit. 

And though unwilling to withhold 
My hospitalhy— 'tis fit 

You leave me, free and uncontroU'd« 
The door is open, you can stray 
Where'er you like upon your way ; 
Bat what is this t what do I see t 
Can it in course of nature be f 
Is't real, or but a shadowy showing I 
How long and broad the poodle *b growing ! 
He fearfully himself uprears. 
No dog-like form — the form he wears, 
Some monster of the Nile appears ! 
What phantom have I brought within t 
Fire-eyed — ^with teeth that horrid grin ! 
Ah ! now I know thee — and I see. 

Thou being of half-hellish brood, 
rhat to o'ermaster such as thee. 

The key of Solomon is good. 

SpiritM (un/Aou/, in the pauage). One within, by 
snare is caught. 
Stay without and follow not ; 
As when the fox by steel is taken. 
So the old lynx of hell is shaken ;• 
But up and down, with heed and care. 
We will hover here and there ; 
Soon he himself perhaps will free, 
But if any aid can be 
From us given — one and all 
Let us be not from his call. 
For to serve us eveiy one 
Much he Lath already done." 



Foutt. First the spirit to repel 
Of the four I use the spell ; 
Salamander^e liffht shall glow. 

Undine with her wave shall bind, 
Splph into the air shall go, 

KoMd from the earth ascend ; 

Who knew not well 
Each element, 
And could not tell 
What power they're lent. 
He were no master to coerce 
The spirits of the universe. 

Salamander ! heed thy name. 
Vanish in the glowing flattie ! 
Together rushmg — ^flow, Undine ! 
Sylph I in meteor beauty shine ; 
Jneubtu ! thy service lend. 
Step forth, and of it make an end ! 

Of all four spells I use, not one 
Appears the beast to work upon ; 
There lies he, and doth on me glo^ 
I have not made him feel my power. 
Ay I there thou liest, but I will 
Make thee hear spells are stronger stUl. 

Speak ! companion ; tell me now 
A fugitive from hell art'thou ! 
If thou art, this sign attend. 
To which tiie troops of darkness bend ! 
Ha I he alreadv marks it — there 
He swells and bristles up his hair I 
Accursed ! canst thou mark it well. 
Unwritten, unpronounceable 1 

Driven behind the stove, his form uprears, 
Increased, and like an elephant appeafs ; 
He the whole chamber occupies, 

And into mist would sink away ; 
But stand ! not to the ceiling rise ! 

Down to thy master's feet — there lay 1 
Thou see'st my threat'nings are not words of light- 
With holy fire I thy form wiU bum ; [nees, 

Then wait not for that flame of threefold bright- 
ness, 
Wait not for spells more potent yet and stem ! 
[M VHimopHiujn, at the mitt tinkt, comet J^om be- 
hind the stove in the drett of a traveUin0 teholar, 

Meph, Why all this fuss! what may your 
pleasure be I 

Faust. The kernel of the poodle then was thee 1 
A travelling scholar — 'twas a goodly wile ; 
The Canu certainly excites a smile. 

Meph, Your learned worship, I salute you, yet 
Just now you made me, with a vengeance, sweat. 

Faust. What is thy name t 

Meph, The question I must deem 

Unworthy one who rates the word so low ; 
Who far estranged from things that merely seem, 
Searches the depths of life,— its soul to know. 

Faust. But with your like, when we the name 
Your nature too we commonly discern, [can learn. 
Since but too plainly it appears through all 
Your appellations which mon know and call, 
Fly.god, destroyer, liar, — ^now what art f 

Meph. Know then that I am of that power a 
Which, willing evil, still produces good. [p^rt 

Faust. What from this riddle may be under- 
stood I 
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Meph. I am the spirit that denies for ever, 
And rightly — ^for of all that rises, never 
One thing appears but what deserves to go 
To ruin and destruction— therefore know, 
'Tis better nothing should arise at all ; 
Thus all men sin, annihilation call — 
Evil, in short, is my true atmosphere I 

Faust. You say you are a part, yet whole are 
standing here. 

Meph. I tell thee but the modest truth — though 
That world of folly in a narrow span, [man, 

With boasting speech — himself a tehole can call ; 
I'm part of that part, which at first ivas All, 
Part of that darkness from whence sprung the Light 
That proudly now contends with mother Night, 
Her ancient rank and space — yet speeds but ill, — 
Strive 9fi Light may it clings to nmtter still ; 
It is from matter that Light streams and flows, 

Light robeth matter in its rarest hue, 
'Tis matter stops it as it streams and flows. 

And 'twill I hope with matter perish too I 

Faust. Now then I recognise thy worthy trade ! 
Destroy thou canst not, on the largest scale, 
So on a small one the attempt is made. 

Meph. Ay! and to say the truth, with small 
Opposed to nothing from its birth, [avail ; 

This something — uiis so clumsy earth. 
So oft as I the task have set, 
I know not how to crush it yet ; 
By waves, storms,earthquakes,and the levin brand, 
Untouch'd, unharm'd, remains the sea, the land ; 
And that damn'd stuff, — of man and beasts the 
There is no way of stopping that beside ; [brood, 
How many have I buried, — ^yet fsesh blood 
Still circulates in ever-flowing tide. 
Enough to make one wild wiSi rage to be, 
And yet from air, earth, watdr, still I see, 
Grerms by the thousand springing — they unfold 
From wet and dry ; they rise from hot and cold, 
Had I not to myself kept fire alone. 
There would be nothing I could call my oven. 

Faust. Then 'gainst the ever«active might, 
That holy, all-creative glows, 
Thou, clenchM in unavailing spite. 
Dost thy oold, devil's-fist oppose ! 
Work in some 'other mode thy guile, 
Of chaos thou the strangest son ! 

Meph. Why, we will think of it the while, 
More — the next time we meet — thereon ; 
But this time may I hence ! 

Faust. I know not why 

You ask the question, but now knowing you, 
Seek me again whene'er you will — there lie 
The door, the windows, — here's a chimney too. 

Meph. Why, to confess, your threshold doth 
To passing out, a slight impediment, [present 
The wizard's foot upon its surface press'd. 

Faust. By that Uien is your passage out dis- 
If this your footsteps can repel, [tress'd 1 

How was it that you entered ! say. 
And let roe know, you son of hell. 

What such a spirit could betray ! 

Meph. Observe it closely—all the lines, you'll 
Are not well drawn,— one angle outwardly [see, 
Is somewhat open — 

Faust. Lucky this — and thou. 

Hast by this chance become my prisoner now. 

Meph. The poodle springing in saw nothing there. 
But now quite otherwise seems the affair ; 
The devil can't get out. 



Faust. Why not withdraw, 

Here by the window f 

Meph. 'Tis a binding law 

On devils and phantoms, that the self -same way 

They must go out by which they entranoe found : 
By any passage in we're free to stray, 

But for our egreaa we as slaves are bound. 

Faust. Has hell itself its laws then I good, — if so. 

A bindine treaty may with you be pass'd I 

Meph. Whate'er is promised shalt thou troljr 
know. 

Enjoying without decrease till the last 
But this is not so shortly done ; 
More will we speak next time hereon. 
And earnestly again I pray, 
For this time, let me hence away. 

Faust. One moment yet, and let me learn 

Something worth hearing, and without a mask— 

Meph. Nay, let me go— I'll soon return. 

When questions you at will may ask. 

Faust. I did not lay for you the snare ; 

You sought it of your own accord : 
Who finds the devil once — beware 1 
And let him hold him tightly there. 

He will not soon a second chance afford 1 

Meph. Well ! if you say it shall be, I 
Will stay and keep you company ; 
But on condition that the while 
My skill your leisure shall beguile. 

Faust. Do so — your art I shall with pleasure see, 
But sometiiing gay and pleasant let it be. 

Meph. This hour, my friend, will give your 
senses more 
Delight, than any year you've lived before ; 
The songs the airy spirits sing. 
The beauteous images they bring, 
Are not an empty magic-play. 
Nor merely dreams and shadows — they 
Delight on every sense shall throw — 
SmeU, taste, and touch, alike shall know 
Their highest pleasure ; — all are here and need 
No preparation to begin — ^proceed I 

Spirits (sing). Ye dark, o'er-arching roofs that 

Above us — ^vanish, disappear ; [bend 

And let thy brilliant light descend, 

Thou sky, so azure and so dear,— 
Would the dark clouds that o'er thee stray 
Were melted to tiiin air away 1 
Then little stars would sparkle o'er. 
And softer suns their smiles would pour ; 
The beauty of the spirit throng. 

The children of the heavenly king, 
Trembling, above us pours along. 

Coursed by Desire's ardent wing. 
On earth, behold how bright and ntir, 
Gay ribbons flutter in the air ; 
O'er the level plain they hover, 
And the green-wove bowers they cover. 
Where youthful hearts (whose happiness 

Glows deep in thoughts' most hidden mine. 
And seeks not words' unneeded dress) 

Themselves to life's best jovs resign. 
Grove upon grove, the spreading vine 
Doth in green sprouting tendrils twine. 
And, bending down, the grapes overflow 
With wine into the vat below, 
Which gushing, flows in foaming streams 
In brooks where many a jewel gleams ; 
Behind them leaving hill and steep, 
To seas they broaden, wide and deep, 
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To deck with beauty brighter still 
The yerdare of each grassy hill. 
The ynDz6d throng tmU sips delight^ 

Flies forth to meet the orb of day. 
Flies forth to meet those islands bright 

Which dsncing on the waters, play. 
And there we listen to the song 
lu jo^fal chorus borne along ; 
And dancers of the meads are there 
Who wanoer fireely everywhere ; 
Some scale the heights with buoyant limb $ 
See ! others o'er the waters swim ; 
In middle air their forms are rife^ 

For others there, light hovering^ play ; 
BotaU press onwards to the life. 

Towards the distant, far-away, 
Where beams of joy, that ever bless, 
Shine forth from stars of happiness. 

Meph, He sleeps I well done, my gay and airy 
throng. 
You ve fairly overthrown him with your song ; 
I for this concert now am in your debt ; 
Thou 'rt not the man to hold the devil yet ! 
With vision'd forms of sweetness round him play, 
Sank in a sea of error let him lay 1 

I Bat now to break this threshold's spell. 
Some rat's keen tooth must serve me well ; 
I hear one rustling 'neath the oak. 
And need not long his aid invoke : 
. Attend ! the Lord of rats and mice, 
Of flies and frogs, of bugs and lice, 
Commands thee gnaw tUs magic point 
Where he with oU doth it anoint ; 
So I hopping forth, you're here, I see, — 
Now to your task fiUl instantly ; 
The point that holds me 's on the edge. 
Towards the threshold's inner ledge ; 
i^ick ! one bite more and then your work's com- 
Now Faust ! dream on until acain we meet, [plete. 

Fausi {awakening). Am I once more, then, 
made delusion's prey t 
And could my vision vanish thus away. 

That throng so rich with forms of beauty shaped ! 
And was it in a dream of lies 
The devil appear'd before mine eyes, 

And that a poodle from my room escaped t 



SCEirB.-»FADBT'S 8TVDT. 
FAUBT, MaPHTSTOrHSUH. 

Faust. Who knocks! Who would again en- 
tJpon my time ! Come in! Approach 1 [croach 

Meph. 'Tis I. 

FauMt. Come in 1 

Meph. But you must tell 

He 80 three times ! 

Faust. Come in then 1 

Meph. Well I 

I trust, for all that yet has past. 
That we shall both agree at last ; 
To chase your gloomy thoughts away. 
You see I have arrived to-£ty, 
Apparell'd like a youth of note 
In silken vest and scarlet coot. 
Cock's plume, and pomted sword — and I 

Advise you — lose no time in words, 
But take the self-same dress, and try, 

Fiee^ nnrestrain'd, what life affords. 



Faust In every dress I still must cope 

With this contracted life of earth ; 
Too young to be without a hope, 

I'm yet too old for empty mirth. 
What can the world afford to me t 

** Thou shalt renounce," the eternal song 
That every day and hour must be 

Rung in our ears our whole life long. 
Oh 1 bitter tears I fain could shed. 
To note that day pass o'er my head, 
That in its course would let me see 
One single wish fulfilled for me 1 
Each bright presentiment of joy 

This wayward feeling darkens o*er. 
And dull realities destroy 

The world my busy thoughts explore. 
At mom I only wake to find 

New horrors — and at evening's close 
My couch I seek, but there my mind 

Feels not the blessings of repose. 
Then through my brain wild dreams career 
And harrow up my soul with fear. 
The God that dwells within my breast. 

He that can stir my inmost soul. 
Is powerless o*er all Uie rest— 

O'er things wUhout has no controul. 
Thus, Being as a load I bear, 
The stroke of death a wish and prayer ; 
With hatred deep I life detest— 

Meph. Yet death is never quite a welcome 
guest I 

Fauit. Oh ! blest is he whose brow he binds 

With gory wreath 'mid victory's bhize ; 
Whom ui a maiden's arms he finds 

After the dance's maddening maze* 
O that my soul had gently sunk 

Enrap^ beforo his spirit's might 1 

Meph. Yet that brown juice, thero, was not 
drunk 
By certain lips, one certain night I 

Faust. It seems then that you sometimes txT, 
By way of sport, to play the spy. 

Meph. I'm not omniscient, but may boast, 
That I perceive as much as most. 

Faust. Since, then, a sweet fi^iniliar tone 

Could draw me from those thronging fears, 
And held my hand by touching on 

Some feelings left from childhood's years, 
Could wake with its melodious powers 
A soothing thought of happier hours ; 
My curse descend on all that twines 

Its jugglery around the soul. 
And, with its cheating foroe, confines 

Our hearts to earth with strong controul t 
Accurst first the high opinion 

In which the soul is wrapp'd around ; 
Accursed the senses' strong dominion. 

For ever by appearance bound. 
Accurst be the lofty themes. 
That play the cheat to us in dreams. 
The cheat of glory and of fame. 
The cheat of an immortal name. 
Cursed be the things to which men bow. 

And worship as the goods of life. 
As house or land, as slave or plough, 

Or dearor yet — as child or wife. 
Accursed be Mammon, when he sheds 

His stores to action to incite. 
And cursed his hand, whene'er he spreads 

Our couch for indolent delight. 

c2 
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Accurst be the sparkling Wine ; 

Love's best emotions, be they cursed, 
Hope ! Faith I — ^but may tiiis curse of mine 

iJescend on Patience— last and worst ! 

Chorua of Invisible Spirits. 

Woe I Woe ! Ah Woe ! Thou hast destroy'd 
A beauteous world, and made it void 

With strong, and stem, and ruthless hand ; 
Crushed by the blow thy pride hath giyen. 
It falls, it rends, to ruins driven. 

By thine — a demigod's command. 
And ours the task to bear away 

Into annihilatiou's deep 
Thine havoc's wreck — and by the way, 

Above the beauty lost, to weep. 
Oh 1 mighty 'mid the sons of men ! 
Oh ! proud one 1 build it up again ; 

Raise it within thy breast once more ! 
Begin of life a new career 
With sense unstain'd, with feelings clear. 
And new-born lays 
Our hearts shall raise 
To peal, that renovation o'er ! 

Meph, These are my little ones — and heed. 

How wisely they their counsel give ; 
From solitude they bid you speed. 

To where you may enjoy and live, [and dead. 
From hence, where blood and thought grow dull 
Out to the world they ask you to be fed I 
Cease with your sorrows thus to play. 
Which on your life like vultures prey ; 
Men of the lowest, vilest grade. 

Where you companionBhip may find, 
Will yet recall that you were made 

To be a man amid mankind. 
Yet mean I not to thrust you there 
Amid the common pack to fare ; 
I do not rank among the great, 
But if with me you ^1 link your fate, 
And wend your way through life with me, 
I will adapt myself to thee, — 
Me for companion thou shalt ever have. 
And, if you choose, your servant and your slave. 

Faust. And what for this am I to do again I 

Meph . You will for that a lengthen 'd term obtain. 

Faust, No I No ! the devil is selfish one. 
And will not readily do aught, that done. 

Might serve another in a single thing. 
Say, what then the condition is to be. 
And clearly too — a servant such as thee 

A mischief to the house full well may bring. 

Meph. While here on Earth to be your slave I 
swear. 

Still ready at your slightest call to be. 
And when we find ourselves together tbrre. 

You then shall undertake the same for me. 

Faust, With little trouble am I curst 
About tiie There — for if you first 
This world destroy, I care not when 
Or how the other 's built again. 
From this earth flows each rapture that is mine ; 
And this sun's beams upon my sorrows shine. 
So that I parted from them first may be. 
What may or can, may happen then for me ; 
I'll hear no more of what may be our fate. 
If in that future we shall love or hate. 
Or whether in those distant spheres are known 
An over and an under like our own. 

Meph, In such a mood as this thou mayst 



Venture the risk — thyself but bind, 
And in these days thy soul shall taste 

All the delights my art can find ; 
And through file term I'll give thee more. 
Than ever man has seen before. 

Faust. And what, poor devil, canst bestow 1 

Canst thou the glorious mind of man. 
In all its proud aspirings, know t 

May one like thee its nature scan f 
But hast thou food that never satisfies f 
Red gold that melts within the hand, and flies \ 
A game at which though ever play*<^ 
No one can ever win ! A maid 
Who on my breast will fondly toy. 

Yet even then my neighbour leers ! 
Or honours bright, and god-like joy, 

That like a meteor dinippears ! 
Show me the fruit that ere 'tispluck'd doth rot. 

And trees that bloom anew each coming day t 

Meph, A task like this you set affrights me not, 

Such pleasures to your sight I could display. 
But, friend, the moments now towards us baste. 
When all that 's good we may in quiet taste. 

Faust. No 1 If there ever should but come a 
When calmly resting on my couch I lay, [day 
Then may life cease ; — let all thy lies be spent, 
And if thou e'er canst cheat me to content, 
If all the flatteries thou canst employ 
Can once betray me to a sense of joy, 
May that be then the last of days to me ! 
This as a wager do I offer thee. 

Meph, Done I 

Faust, And that instantly ; whene'er I say 

To one brief moment, *^ Stay ! thou art so lair," 
Around me then thy fetters thou mayst lay. 

And I will perish, scarcely with a care ! 
Then mi^ the death-bell's warning call — 

Thou from thy service shalt be free ! 
The clock may stand, the index &11, 

Be time a thing no more for me 1 

Meph. Bethink thee well, for / shall not foreet ' 

Faust, Thou hast full right on this thy watch to 
set ; 
I have not rashly judged what powers I bear ; 

As I exist, 'tis but as slave I live, — 
What boots it then to ask whose chains I wear. 

If thine, or others* hand the yoke must give J 

Meph. This very day then at the Doctor's feast 

I will my duty sworn as servant do ; 
But lest our bond by chance should be released, 

I would just ask you for a line or two. 

Faust, Why ! Pedant, dost thou writing then 
demand t 
Man, or man's word hast thou yet never acann'd \ 
Does not the world in all its streams 

Rush onward free and unoontroU'd t 
But me a promise seal'd, it seems, 

Must firmly bind, and strongly hold ! 
Yet, 'tis a prejudice that lone 

Has made its dwelling in the heart. 
And who would wish to do such wrong 

As bid its spell depart t 
Happy is he who can retain 
At heart the truth unmix'd with stain ; 
He mourns no course he must pursue, 
No sacrifice he needs to rue ; 
But yet a roll of parchment, when 

'Tis stamp'd and blotted o'er with ink. 
Becomes unto the hearts of men 

A snectre from whose sight they shrink. 
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The band scarce forms the letters well, 
fire 'neath the pen the meaning flies ; 
Bat wax and leather form the spell, 

That doth the binding power comprise. 
Brass, paper, parchment, marble white. 

Which, wouldst thou, Evil one, of me f 
Say ! shall I graTe it ! or but write f 
I leave the choice of all to thee. 
Meph, Why need you make so great a fusSy 
And mar your speech with passion thus I 
The merest scrap shall hold for good. 
If undersigned by you in blood. 

Faust, If this will fully satisfy thee, 
The silly whim 1*11 not deny thee. 
Mepk. Blood 's a peculiar juice, you will observe. 
FifuU, But fear not I shall from this compact 
All that my stirring soul desired [swerve. 

Wa« to gain what I've promised thee ; 
Too high I find its thought aspired, 

I only of thy rank can be. 
By the Great Spirit am I spum'd. 

Thrust far away — and Nature, too, 
Now from my longing gaze has tum'd 

And shut herself against my view. 
The thread of thought is snapp'd in twun ; 

Nought in all knowledge can I find. 
Bat long has been disgust, and pain. 

And bitter loathing to my mind. 
Amid the depths of sensuality. 

Now let us quench each loftier passion's glow, 
'Neath the yet unpierced veil of sorcery 
I Let every wonder rise to meet us now. 
Into the rushing on of Time, 
'Mid Action's whirl of good and crime, 
\ Together let us sp^ ; 

I Then pain that grieves, and joys that bless, 
And Disappointment and Success, 

Each other may succeed. 
Action, without a stay or rest, 
Is that which suits man's nature best. 

Meph. Nor bound nor limit is to thee assiga'd ; 
If to all pleaanre you devote your mind, 
Tasting all dainties as you pass them by, 
Still snatching sweetness, as o'er all yon fly, 
Well may you speed ; — but quick your time em- 
ploy ; 
At once lall to, and do not be so coy. 

Faust. Pleasure is not the thing of which I 
speak, 
It is the tumult of all sense I seek ; 
Tis agonising joy, enamour'd hate, 
All disappointing pangs that animate ! 
CuT«d of all thirst for knowledge, — now my heart, 

To every pang in future will I bare, 
And all those feelings, of which all have part. 

Will I within my inmost spirit share. 
My Boal shidl with the Highest grasp, 

Shall seize alike upon the Low^ 
And to my bosom will I clasp 

All human weal, all human woe. 
My single nature, widening, shall embrace 

Within itself the nature shared by all ; 
Like them their joys and sorrows will I trace, 
And will at last, like them, to nothing fall ! 
Afeph. Oh 1 trust me, who on this hard food, 
For many thousand years have chew'd, 
Prom cradle unto bier, no human breast. 
Could ever the old leaven yet digest ; 
This 'WHOLE too, npon which you set vonr thought, 
Believe me, for a god alone is wrought ; 



He lives for ever in a blaze of light. 
Us to eternal darkness has he brought ; 

To Tou are suited only day and night. 

Fauat, Ay I but it shall be so — 

Meph, That soon is said ; 

But one thing still my peace doth wrong. 
That time is short, and art is long ; 

To learn I thought you'd let yourself be led ! 
Make of a poet your associate, 

Bid him through all imagination sweep ; 
Make him all qualities of good and great 

Upon vour honoured head together heap ;— 
The lion s courage, port, and ire ; 

The swiftness of the deer pursued ; 
The quick Italian's blood of fire. 

The German's calmer fortitude : 
Let him for you the mystery find, 
How that together one may bind 
Cunning and nobleness of mind ! 
To love on system, and yet still retain 

The generous and wild desires of youth ; 
Might I with such a man acquaintance gain, 

I'd call him ^ Mister Microcosm," in truth. 

Fauet. What am I then, if I can ne'er possess 

Of human life the highest, brightest iiart. 
To which with every sense I strive and press 1 

Meph, Why, thou art in the end— just what 
thou art ! 
Go ! deck thyself with wigs of million locks- 
Fix, if thou wilt, thy feet on ell-high stocks, 
Yet just the same as thou art now. 
For ever that abid^st thou ! 

Fawt. I feel— I feel it ! for I find 

That I in vain with toil have stored 
Each treasure of the hunuui mind. 

Within my heart, as in a hoard. 
And now I sit at last beside the goal, 
No fresh, new power wells forth within my soal : 
I am not, after all, a hair's breadth higher. 
Nor to the Infinite a tittle nigher. 

Meph. Grood sir ! I see these things yon view 

Just in the common garb they wear, 
A wiser course we must pursue 

Before life's pleasures disappear. 
The devil ! — can you not employ 

Hands, feet, and head, and all that's thine t 
What I with spirit can enjoy. 

Must I the less consider mine t 
If I can for six horses pay. 
Their strength is mine — I dash away 
A proper man, as if I'd known 
All four-and-twenty legs my own. 
Come ! come I aside such thoughts and ponder- 

ingsky; 
Or with them, out into the world away. 
One to mere speculation always given 

Is like a brute on a dry common bound, 
By some ill spirit in one circle driven, 

While pasture, fresh and green, spreads all 
around. 

Fawt, How shall we manage ! 

Meph. Foi-th at once proceed I 

A place of martyrdom is this for you ; 

Can you call this the sort of life to lead, 
O'erwear^^ng yourself and scholars too ! [trash 
Leave this to neighbour Paunch — such straw and 
Why do yon give yourself the toil to thrash t 
The best you know you dare not tell the boys ; 
E'en now there's one approaching, by the noise. 

Fatut, 111 see him not*" 
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Meph. Poor boy I he's waited long, 

To send him disappointed back were wrong ; 
Give me your cap and gown, — and you shaU see, — 
This masking robe will suit me famously. 

iHe putt on the drett. 
Trust to my wit, I only need 

The quarter of an hour to spare ; 
In the mean time do you proceed. 

And for our pleasant trip prepare. [Faust exit. 

Meph. (in Faust^s long gown J. Yes ! Reason 
and all Knowledge but despise, 

Man's highest strength — and let thy soul decline 
Under the influence of the Prince of Lies, 

Till stronger yet is link'd thy part divine 
With the delusion that shall round thee rise ; 

Then — then, without condition, thou art mine ! 
His fate has given him a soul, which will, 
Uncurb*d, uncheck'd, be. pressing onward still ; 
Whose overwrought striving after distant things 
All near and earthly pleasui-e oversprings. 
Through all in life most bare and waste, 

Him will I lead with me. 
And all things shall beguile his taste 

With flat vapidity. 
Amid them shall he struggle— gaze, yet stand 
More strongly fetter'd by my thralling band ; 
Of all-insatiable soul. 

To never-slaked desire a slave, 
Before his lips their drink shall roll, 

Untasted fruit before them wave ; 
For joys, delights, unfelt before, 
In vain shall he with prayers implore. 
And had not his own wilfulness 

His soul unto the devil bound. 
He must with certainty no less 

Himself his own damnation found ! 

The Scholar enters. 

Scholar, I here have just arrived from home. 
And all devotion have I come, 
To see and talk with one whom all 

With reverence have named to me. 

Meph, Your courtesy doth for answer call ; 

A man like many more you see ; 
Have you inquired yet elsewhere ! 

Scholar. Let me, I pray, your interest shai*e ! 
With youthful blood, but little gold, 

And every wish to learn, I've come. 
My mother's heart would fain withhold 

My steps from wandering from my home, 
But I desired to discern 
If nght and trutli I here might learn. 

Meph. The very place these things to find 
Is this ; — 

Scholar. But still, to speak my mind. 
E'en now I wish myself away I 

These roofs and halls, in no degree 
Suit with my taste— and I must say 

Each room too narrow seems to me. 
Nor waving branch — nor bower of green 
May there in any place be seen. 
And on the benches, in the hall, 
Thought, hearing, sight, forsake me all ! 

Meph. These come with habit only— so 

An infant takes its mother's breast 
Not willingly at first — although 

It feeds full soon with joyful zest. 
So from the breasts of Wisdom wilt thou feel 
More pleasure with each day upon thee steal. 

Scholar. I on her neck shall hang delightedly 1 
Bat tell me only how she mine may be t 



Meph. Just say, before more time we lose, 
What, for a faculty, you choose. 

Scholar. I wish to be most deeply leam'd, 

And would all-willlngly pursue 
All things in earth or heaven discerned. 

In science and in nature too. 

Meph. You're in the right direction here ; 
But keep your thought unbent and clear. 

Scholar. Ill give the task all heart and mind ; 

But yet sometimes would gladly play 
For relaxation ; when I find 

A sunny summer's holiday. 

Meph. But use all time within your reach. 

So rapidly it passes by. 
Order, indeed, will always teach 

The way to gain on hours that fly. 
For this, Uien, I should wish to make 
You first a course of logic take ; 
For 'tis an art by which the mind 
Is nicely fetter'd and confined I 
Laced up in Spanish-boots, it creeps 

Discreetly o'er the path of thought, 
And here and there no longer sweeps, 

Like marsh>lights by the breezes caught. 
Then many an hour will be spent 

In teaching what you once could get 
By the first single glaiice you lent. 

As freely as you drank or eat ; 
But one— two — three, you now must learn. 
Are needed, ere you can discern. ■ 
'Tis with the fabrics woven by the mind. 

As with the web which is the weaver's care ; 
In this a single treadle, we may find, 

Can move at once a thousand threads — and thep 
Tlie shuttles ever back and forwards play, 
And threads unseen and viewless shoot and stny, 
While midst them all a thousand ties 

Are struck off at a single blow — 
Your wise man here stei^ in and cries, 

(T' enlighten you,) *' It must be so." 
The first being thus,— the second thus^ — ^you see 
That thus the third and fourth, of course, must be : 
And if the first and second had not been. 
The third and fourth would never have been seen : 
Scholars in every time and place 

Great value on such lore have set. 
But never one of all the race 

Has ever made a Weaver yet. 
He who life's mystery would know. 

And to another would display. 
Tries (ere its nature he can show) 

To orive the breathing soul away ; 
The parts are then within his hand. 
And only want — their living band ! 
Of Nature the manipulation. 

The art is term'd by chemistry. 
Which by its own denomination. 

Doth mock itself unknowingly. [cem. 

Scholar. Your meaning, sir, I cannot quite dis- 

Meph. You'll soon improve in this, if yon but 
All things you meet with — properly [learn 

T ' arrange, reduce, and classify. 

Scholar. All things to me you here have said, 

So utterly my thoughts confound, 
I feel as if within my head 

There were a millwheel turning round ! 

Meph. Next your attention I would call 

To metaphysics— so you'll scan 
With most profound conception — ^all 

Unfitted for the brain of man ! 
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A learned word will serve yoa well 
What's there^and what is not, to telL 
But nse in this, your first half-year, 

The greatest regularity ; 
Five lectures every day you'll hear ; 

There, as the clock strikes, you must be : 
Be well prepared before you go ; 

The paragraphs all leam'd by heart, 
Thereby you will the better know 

He does not from the book depart. 
He cannot then your mind beguile 

With aught but in the volume stated ; 
Yet write as earnestly the while 

As if the Holy Ghost dictated I 

Scholar, I shall not need your bidding twice, 
I judge how useful your advice ; 
W hat we in white and black can lay 
We can securely bear away. 

Meph. Yet choose you out a faculty 1 

Scholar. The Law will never suit with me 1 

Meph. I cannot blame yon — for I know 

All to this science link'd and wed ; 
Both laws and lights descending go, 

Like a disease inherited. 
They drag along from race to race. 
They slowly shift from place to place ; 
Reason to nonsense tum'd we see. 

Well-doing to a curse is worn ; 
And, 'neath the law, — 'tis woe to thee 

If thou hast been a grandson bom 1 
But of the law bom with us — of the heart — 

Of this, alas ! no question e'er is sought 1 

Scholar. Yoa add to my aversion; — lucky part 

Is his who by your wisdom may be taught ! 
I almost think that I would be 
A student of Theology. 

Meph. I should not wish to lead you wrong ; 

In all this study it is hard 

Your steps from the false way to guard. 
While to it there doth still belong 
So much of hidden poison too, wbach we 
Scarce from its antidote can tell or see. 
In this too, it is best to hear 
But one — and by hU words to swear ; 
Upon the whole — fast by the word abide. 
And safely through the porch 'twill be your guide. 
Into the temple of calm Certainty. 

Scholar. But still some meaning with the word 
must be. 

Meph. 'Tis true I but one need never care to 

Too much anxiety or toil on this ; [spend 

For, just where meaning fails, the word will lend 

Its aid in time that cannot come amiss. 
With words we safely may dispute, 

On words we can a system lay; 
With our belief, words nicely suit, 

And from a word can nought be took away. 

Scholar. You with my questions I detain. 

But pray excuse me — I would yet 
Hear vou on Medicine's art explain. 

And words of guidance for me set. 
Three vears are but a shortened tide, 
And, ah ! the field is very wide ; 
When but a single hint is known 

One then can better feel one's way. 

Meph. (amde). I'm tired of this pedantic tone. 

And must again the downright devil play. 

The spirit of Med'cine soon is mastered ;— through 
The great and little world you search your way. 
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And then let all things, at the last, puisue 

Their course, just as it pleases God they may. 
In vain you rove through such a space 

With Science for your guide or plan ; 
Each one you meet will only trace 

And learn the parts he easiest can. 
Who can the passing moment take 
And of it all advantage make, 

Him you will find the proper man. 
You*re fairly built, and seem beside 

As if you had some boldness too ; 
If you but in yourself confide. 

Then other souls will trust in you. 
But above all, learn how to treat 

The women— for their « Ah's" and « Oh's" 
So multiform, you soon may meet ; 

For from one point their healing flows. 
Be you but passably demure. 
Command o'er all you'll soon secure ; 

A title first must be possest. 
In you a confidence to breed : 

Superior knowledge 'twill attest, 
And show your art doth all exceed. 
Those little favours then at once you gain. 
For which another coaxes years in vam. 
Adroitly learn their pulse to feel — 

And boldly round the slender waist 
Your arm, with knowing glances, steal. 

To try how tightly it in laced ! 

Scholar. There's sense in /Aa/— one seeth there, 
At any rate, the how and where I 

Meph, All theory, my friend, is grey ; 

But green is life*8 bright, golden tree ! 

Scholar. And yet, in truth, I needs must say. 

All this appears a dream to me ! 
Dare I anoUier time your wisdom task, 
And on these grounds once more to hear you, askt 

Meph. What I can give shall willingly be tiiine ! 

Scholar. But thus I really cannot from you go ; 

This blank-leaved volume I have here is mine ; 
This token of your favour will you show t 

Meph. Most willingly — 

[He takei the book, mriUtt and returns U. 
Scholar (reads). ''Eritis ticui Deus, ecieniet bonum 
et malum." 
IHe thuU the book reverentUUlyt and takes his leave. 

Meph. Ay ! only trust to that old text, and 
take 
The counsel of my ancient friend, the Snake, 
And soon will come a time when you shall see 
Good cause for grief, though ''like to God" you be. 

Faust (enters J. Where now, then ) 

Meph. Where it pleases thee ; 

The great and little world we'll see, 
And with what joy and pleasure vou 
The boundless course will revel tdrough ! 

Faust, But with this beard— too well I know 

Life's light and easy art I need ; 
One with the world I ne'er could grow, — 

The experiment will not succeed. 
When I in others' presence stand, 

I feel myself so mean, so small. 
That now 1 know on every hand 

Embarrassments will on me fall. 

Meph. All this, my friend, will time provide. 

And of itself, itself will give ; 
Soon as you in youriff/f confide. 

You Imow the way to live 1 

Faust, How do we set upon our road f 

Where is our carriage, servant, horse ! 
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Meph. This mantle we but spread abroad. 

And through the air Hwill speed our course. 
For our bold journey you will take 

Your baggage small, compact in girth ; 
Some vapour I will ready make 

Shall lift us lightly from the earth. 
Swift shall we mount if we are light of weight ; 
You, on your novel life, let me congratulate. 

{^Exeunt. 



8CXIIE. — ^AUEBBACH's CBLLAB, LBIPSIC. 

A company of Jovial fellowt drinking. 

FBOBCH, BRAMSBR, AlTUAlEn, SlXBSL. 

Frosoh. Will no one drink ! none laughter wake f 
1*11 teach you then some mouths to make ; 
You all seem like damp straw to-day. 
Yet light enough can blaze away. 
At other times ; — 

Bran, The fault is thine, 

You g^ve not to our mirthfulneas 
Buffoonery nor beastliness. 

Frotch. There, then, are both-. 

CThrotM a glau t/wine over Bfuwosa** head. 

Bran, You double swine ! 

Frosch. Yon wish'd yourself it should be so I 

SiebeL Who quarrels to the door shall go I 
With open heart strike up the round I 
Swill, shout, till all the roofs resound I 
Up, holla ! Ho 1 

AH, I'm lost, I swear 1 

He splits my head — some cotton here I 

SiebeL 'Tis only when the echoes burst. 

Rolling from arch to arch along, 
That to our ears is token'd first 

The power of bass amid the song ! 

Frosoh, Right! hence with him who takes amiss 

Aught here I A tara, lara, da I 

AIL A tara ! lara, lara, da ! 

Frosch, Our throats are fairly tuned by this ! 

[Singe. 
^ The dear old Roman empire ! how^ 
Pray, holds it sHll together 9 *' 

Bran. A nasty and offensive song ! 
PoUtwal 1 pshaw ! stupid, wrong I 
Thank God with every coming mom, 
Free from state troubles you were bom ; 
And that you have not got to bear 
Aught of the Roman empire's care ! 
I count it gain that mine b not 
A chancellor's or kaiser's lot ! 

Still, of a chief we should not &il,— 
To choose a pope then be our plan ; 

You know the gifts that turn the scale. 
And elevate the man 1 

Frosch (sings). ** Soar up. Dame Nightingale^ 
Mg love ten thousand times,** {and greet 

Siebel. No greeting to your love betide I 

No, not one greeting shall there be 1 

Frosch. A greeting and a kiss beside I 

Thou shalt not hinder me I ISinge. 

''Open bolts I 'tis stiUg night. 

Open bolts t the lover* s waking I 
Shut the bolts I when morning's light 
And coming dag are breaking," 

SiAeL Ay ! sing her praise in song and rhyme 1 
For me to laugh will come a time ; 
She'll cheat you as she 's cheated me, 
So may her love a goblin be ! 



Upon a dark and crossing way 

May some such devU with her play ; 

An old he-ffoat may wicker her '* goodniight," 

As he from^Blocksberg gallops in his flight 1 

A hearty knave of fle& and blood 

Is for the wench by far too good I 

So of no ^ greeting" here b^:in. 

Unless to smash her windows in I 

Bran, (striking the table). Attend here! all 
you gentlemen — 

Grant that of life I something know ; 
On loving folks here sitting, then, 

I something useful will bestow I 
A song now of the newest coin. 
And you the chorus boldly join I iSings. 

A rat onoe in a oellar dwelt. 

On fat and butter only fed It, 
Until he raised a paunoh, that might 

Have done e'en Dr. Luther oredit ! 
The oook laid poieon in the plaoe. 
Then aoaroe he there found bnathing tpmce^ 

Chorus.— Am if Love's bumhig element 
Had been within his body pent ! 

Then round he ran, and out he flew. 
At OTery pool he stopp'd and tasted. 

He gnaw'd and scratch'd through all the bouse, 
But naught avail'd,— his fury lasted ! 

In anguish gave he many a bound. 

But soon, poor beast, an end he fonnd I 

Chorus^— Ab if Lore's burning element 

Had been within his body pent ! 

He ran into the kitchen then. 

For rcry pain— in open day too I 
And panting, fell upon the floor. 

Where terribly convulsed he lay too ! 
Then laugh'd the poisoner, o'er him stretehid— 
Ha .' he his latest breath has fletoh'd I 

Chorus.— Am if Lotc's burning element 
Had been within his bod}* pent I 

Siebel. How chuckle all these senaeleaB flats ! 

A noble cunning this, 'tis true, 
This laying poison for poor rats 1 
Bran. They're favotur'd then, perhaps, by yon ! 

AIL The bald-pate paunch ! this lucklete lot. 

Thus hearing he has soften'd grown ; 
He sees the swell 'd-up rat has got 

A figure very like his own I 

Enter Faubt and MapHwrorasuw. 

Meph. {to Faust). But above all things^ I matt 
bring you where 
You may the mirth of merry fellows share ; 
With whom it will be thine to see 

How lightly life can pass away ; 
With churls like these, now, it can be 

A feast with every coming day : 
With little wit, and much content, 
All in a narrow circle pent, 
Speed in the rounding dance away, 
lake kittens with theur tails at play ; 
So while no headache*s grief they find. 

And while their host will credit give. 
Free from all care thev keep their mind. 

And merrily and gaily live. 

Bran. Just off their journey, one may 
I see it by their wondering air. 
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Froteh. Truly thon'rt right — Leipsie 's the 
'Tis mine^ — and I do love it well, [pkoe 1 

A little Paiie — by their grace 
You may at once its people tell 1 
Sifbel. Who should you take them both to be t 
Froteh, Let me alone, and vou shall see 
V the drinking of a glass, PU wind 

It out of both of them, in tnith^ 
As easily as yon would find 

The dnwing of an infant's tooth. 
They proud and discontented seem. 
So that they're nobly bom I deem. 
BraH, They're mountebanks, I'll wager well. 
Alt. Most likely I now I'll smoke them — ^note I 
Meph. (to Faust). These fools would not the 

denl smell. 
Although he had them by the throat I 

Fautt, I greet you, gentlemen 

SiebeL And you we greet I 

ITo kimmlf, locking eukanee at XUephistophslbs. 

What I does the fellow halt upon the feet t 
Mi^h. Are we allow'd with you to sit t 
Then in good liquor's stead (which here 

It seems that we can hardly get)^ 
Good company shall be our cheer. 
AU, A dainty taste appears this gentleman's I 
Fro9ch. You are from Rippach, Utely — ^tell us, 
If ever there, before you came away, [pray> 

Yon chanced to sup a night with Mister Hans t 
Meph. We pass d him, gentlemen, to-day. 
When last we with him held some speech ; 

He of his cousins much did say, 
And sends his compliments to each 1 

[ff« bowt to FaoflCR. 
AU. {aside\ You had it there — ^you see he's 

up to It 1 
Siibel, A cunning fellow I 
Frotch. Only wait a bit ! 

Ill have him yet I 
Meph, Unless I'm wrong. 

Some well-used voices we could hear 

Singing the chorus of a song ; 
Doubtless the edioes must be clear, 

And through these vaulted arches ring 

Most admirably while you sing. 
Froteh. An amateur, perhaps I 
Fauti. Oh I no ! 

Small is the skill my voice would show ; 

My pleasure in the art is all 

That I may venture great to caU. 
AU. Give us a song I 
Meph. Oh I if you like, 

I will into a hundred strike. 
Siebel. But let it be bran new, I pray t 
Faxut. We are upon our homeward way 

From Spain — and have. not travell'd long 

From that bright land of wine and song. 

Meph. Uinf^t). Once on a time there was a king 
Who had a wondrous flea 1 

Froteh. Bidst mark that well ! I deem a flea 
A neat and cleanly g^est to be 1 

Meph. {tingeS. Once on a time there was a king 

Who had a wondrous flea. 
And by him it no less was loved 

Than his only son might be ; 
The monarch for his tailor call'd. 

Who hasted thereupon — 
** There 1 make the youngster clothes to wear, 

And put him breeches on 1 " 



Bran. Forget not that the tailor 's told 
To tee he gives a careful fit. 
And, as his head he dear doth hold. 
He make the breeches smoothly sit. 

Meph. {tings). In silken robes, and satin^ too^ 

This flea was now array'd. 
Had ribbons on his coat—and wore 

A cross thereon display'd I 
Soon he a broad, bright star did sporty 

And a minister he grew. 
Then call'd his cousins up to court. 

And made them noble too 1 

The courtiers smooth and ladies fair 

Were now tormented sore. 
From queen to waiting-maid, they were 

All prick'd and bitten o'er. 
Yet dared they not to crack them. 

Or scratch uiem in despite; 
But we'll soon crack and stifle them. 

If us they dare to bite. 

Chorut (thouting). But we'll soon crack and 
If us they dare to bite. [stifle them, 

Froteh. Bravo ! that sounded famously ! 

Siebel. And so shall perish every flea ! 

Bran. Point your fingers and nick them fine I 

Alt. Freedom for ever ! Hurrah for wine I 

Meph. I willingly a glass would raise, 
And drink with you to freedom's praise^ 
If that the wine they give us here 
Only a little better were. 

Siebel. We'll not hear that again from thee ! 

Meph. But that the host would angry be, 
I'd freely treat each worthy guest. 
From our own cellar, to the best I 

Siebel. Out with it ! I the blame will bear I 

Froteh. Ay ! a good glass for us prepare. 
And we will praise you, one and all ; — 
Don't let your sample be too snuill. 
My skill in judging is but dull 
Unless I have my mouth right fulL 

Alt. {atide). They're from the Bhine, I think I 

Mtph. Here 1 bring 

A gimlet, quick I 

Bran. Why such a thing t 

No barrels at the door-way stand 1 

AU. The huidlord's tool-chest 's here at hand I 

Meph. {taking the pmkt--to Frosch). Now, 
say what sort of wine you'll take. 

Froteh. What do you mean I have you so many 
here! 

Meph. I tell you, each of you your choice may 
make. 

Alt. (to Fbosch). Licking your lips, already, I 
aeclare 1 

Froteh. Well, then I if I may choose — ^the wine 
That grows upon the banks of Rhine 1 
It ever is our fatherland 
Gives the best gifts unto our hand. 

Meph. (boret a hole in the table where Frosch 
tits). A little wax to make some stoppers— 

AU. See ! 

These are mere juggler's tricks ! — 

Meph. {to Brandba). What wine for thee t 

Bran. Oh I why. Champagne, and sparkling 
let it be I 
[MspHitTOPHBLss boTtt onotker hoUs one of tktm m 
Vu mean time hat made tome ttoppertjium the wax 
and stopped the holes. 
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Bran. We cannot always what is foreign Bhun, 

The good so far from us we often see ; 
True Germans hate all Frenchmen, every one. 

But yet will drink their wine most willingly. 

Siebel (while Mbphistopheles approaches his 
place). I own I like not acid wine, 
A glass of right-down sweet be mine I 

Meph. (borinff). Full soon, then, shall Tokay be 
thine. 

Alt. Here, gentlemen ! just look at me ; 

You're only mocking us, I fear ! 

Meph. That were too great a liberty, 

With guests like those ai*ound us here I 
But quickly say — declare with speed. 

What wine shall I unto you bring ! 

AU. Oh ! any that yon have ; — no need 

Of much, or lengthened questioning. 

Meph. {After Uu hole* are aU bored and stopped, says 
with strange gestures) 
By the vine-stock wine is borne, 
High the he-goat bears his horn ; 
Though flowing is its juice — ^yet still 

But wooden is the vine, 
And so the wooden table will 

Yield forth for us our wine ! 
An insight this to Nature's hidden cell. 
And see tliat you believe the miracle ! 
Now draw the plugs, and to it go I 

All. {As they take out the stoppers and the tcine each 
heu named flows into his glass.) 
Oh I beauteous stream, that here dost flow ! 

Meph. Only I beg, be cautious still 
That none of you the liquor spill I 

t^^ drink /frequently. 

All (sing). *' As happy alias oannibals! 

Glaa as five hundred swine /" 

Meph. {to Faust). Now they enjoy I mark but 
their glee ! 

Faust I would much rather go away I 

Meph. Just note how bestiality 
Will gloriously itself display I 

Siebel. {Drinking carelessly f the urine isspUt on the 
ground t and turns into Jtame.) 
Help 1 fire ! help I here's flaming hell 1 

Meph. (addressing the flame). Be quiet I 
friendly element ! 
For this time, friend, (to Siebel,) the drop that fell 

Was but from purgatory sent. 

Siebel. What's tluit I It seems you do not 

For this you shall most dearly pay ! [know us 1 

Froseh. This let him only twice but iriiow us I 

Alt. Best get hipi quietly away I 

Siebel. What, sir ! and do you dare with us 
Practise your hocus-pocus thus ! 

Meph. Silence ! old Wine-cask ! 

Siehel. Broomstick ! will 

You add then insult to disdain t 

Bran. Only just be a moment still. 

And blows shall pretty thickly rain I 

Alt. ipuUs one of the plugs out qf the table, and fire 

flies out of the hole against him). 
I bum I I bum ! 
Siebel. Here's sorcery ! 

Thrust home ! the knave is stabbing free ! 
IThey draw their knives, and rush on Mspui8Tophu.ss. 

Meph. {with solemn gestures). 
Image false 1 

And word as straDge, 
Sense and place 

Together change 1 



Let your influence appear 

Here awhiie, and after, there. 

iTkey stand astounded, and look at saA other. 

Alt. Where am I f What a beauteous land ! 

Froseh. Vineyards ! or sure my sight deceives ! 

Siebel. And here are grapes, too, close at hand I 

Bran. And see ! beneath their spreading leaves, 
How fine a stem doth twine 
And what a bunch doth shine ! 

IHe seizes Sikbsl by the nose / the others do the same, 
and brandish their knives. 

Meph. (as before). Now, Error ! loose from off 

their eyes 
The band that keeps them blind ; 
And how the devil jokes,— do you 
Hereafter bear in mind I 

IHe vanishes urith Faust ; (Ae ««» shrink firom «acA 
other. 

Siebel. What's this ! 

Alt. How now 1 

Froseh. Here is no vine ! 

Was it your nose ? 

Bran, (to Siebel). And here is thine ! 
Within my hand ! 

Alt. The shock, I swear, 

Has thrill'd all through me ; quick ! a chair ! 
For I am sinking I 

Froseh, Only say. 

What was it that deceived our sense ! 

Siebel. Where is the knave f If ever in my w&y 

He comes again, he not with life goes thence ! 

Alt. I saw him on a cask astride^. 
From out tlie cellar swiftly ride, — 
Saw it myself ; — my feet feel dead. 
And heavy, as two lumps of lead I 

ZGoingteUutaltie. 
1 wonder if our gushing stream 
Is flowing still ! 

Siebel. A cheat 1 a dream ! 

Was all we saw — a dazzling shine. 

Fresch, And yet I thought our drink was wine ! 

Bran. How was it with the grapes and vine ! 

Alt. Let any one hereafter tell 
Me not to trust in miracle 1 



SCENE. — THE WITCH'B KITCHXR. 

Afire w burning on a low hearth. A large eavUron 
it hanging over it. In the fumes which rise from 
the vessel various figures are seen. A Female 
Monkey is sitting by the cauldron, skimming U, 
and taking care that it does not boil over. The 
Male Monkey, noith the young ones, is sittiug 
near the fire, warming himself. The waUs and 
ceiling are decked with the rareet articles and 
utensilt of Witchery. 

Faust, Mbphistophblbs. 

Faust. With loathing deep I feel my soul imboed 

For this mad witchcraft — dost thou promise me 
That I shall really ever be renew'd 

In this wild chaos of insanity ! 
And do I need advice in aught 
That can by an old hag be taught t 
Wm all her filthy cookerv 

From 08" this body really steal 
Full thirty years I — Ah I woe is me, 

If nothing better yon reveal ! 
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Hope is departed from me ; — can 

It be that in all nature's round. 
Searched by the noble soul of man, 

No such a draught was ever found I [agftin, 

Meph, My friend, in this you wisely speak 

Nature one means of growing young affords ; 
Another book, though, does the lore contain. 

And 'tis a chapter strange, the mode records. 

Patut. Oh I tell it me ! 

Meph. If you the means would hold 

Without physician, sorcery, or gold, 
Betake yourself forthwith into the field. 
And hack and dig — the spade and mattock wield ; 
Yourself, and all your thoughts, confine 
Within a narrow bounding une ; 
Be all your food of simplest kind, 

Live as a beast, the beasts among, 
And never let it in your mind 

Be deem'd a robbery or wrong. 
If you yourself manure the soil 
That yields its harvests to your toil. 
Trust me— this mode 's the best, to give 
One youth — though eighty years one live t 

FauMt. To this I never yet was used — nor can 

I e'er to take the spade in hand submit. 
It suits me not, this narrowest life of man — 

Meph. Then must the Witch, at last, accom- 
plish it. 

Faiut. Why the Witch only ? Can not you 
Yourself this magic potion brew ! 

Meph. A pretty pastime ! I could build the 
while 
A thousand bridges, and with less of toil ! 
Not only skill and science doth it ask, 
But patience, too, is wanted for the task : 
A quiet spirit is content 

For years to fashion and produce ; 
By time alone that power is lent. 

That gives its virtue to the juice. 
And all the things of which 'tis wrought 

Are wondrous of their kind, and rare. 
True 1 by the devil she was taught. 

Yet cannot he the draught prepare. 

[^Looking at th9 Monkeyt. 
Behold ! in truth, a pretty pair. 
The maiden this—the boy is there. 

[Addrttsing Oum, 
It seems the Mistress is away ! 

Monkey*. To the feast she's sped. 
From the house has fled 
Out from the chimney-stone to stray I 

Meph. And pray, how long then may it be. 
She for her rovings doth require \ 
Monkeys. A time about as long, as we 
May warm our paws before the fire. 
Meph. (/o Faust). What think you of this 

pretty pairl 
Fau»t. Such bestial things ne'er met mine eye. 
Meph. Nay ! a discourse like this, I swear. 
Is just what I prefer to try. 

. iSpeaking to the Monkeys. 

But say, cursed whelps, what is it you 
Are in this porridge stirring up I 
Monkeys. Coarse beggars' broth we cook — 
Meph. No few 

Will come, then, with you here to sup. 

He Monkey (approachittff and fawning on If sra.) 
Oh 1 throw me the dice. 
Make me rich in a triee ; 



Oh, quick let me money but gain 1 
'Now my fate is but sad, — 
But if money I had. 

Full soon should I honour obtain. 

Meph. How blest the brute would think hin»- 
self to be, 
Could he but throw into the lottery I 

[2^ Young Monkeyg, who have bten playing with a 
glass globe, now roll il forwards. 

He Monkey, This is the jvorld. 
That rises and sinks ; 
It roUeth unceasing, 

Like glass it clinks ; 
How soon that breaketh ! 

All empty its core, 
Here brightly it shineth. 

And here still more. 
/ live for ever. 

Son ! do not try 
To come nearer — for thou 
Art of those who die 1 
This is clay — and when it breaketh, 
Potsherds on the earth it maketh ! 

Meph. What is this sieve for t 
He Monkey (taking it). Oh ! if thou 

Wert but a thief — I'd know thee now I 

IHe goes to the She Bfonkey, and makes her look 
through it. 

Look through ! — the thief 

Dost know him well 1 
And darest thou not 

His name to tell ! 

Meph. (approaehing the fire). And here— this 
pot! 

He Monkey, The silly sot ! 
He knows it not — 
He knowetfa not the kettle 1 

Meph, You churlish brute I 

He Monkey, Here take this brush 

And sit down on the settle I 

Faust {who during this time has been standing Isfore 
a mirror, sometimes approachit^, andsomelimet 
receding from it). 
What do I look on ! What a form of heaven. 

Within this magic mirror meets my gaze ! 
Love 1 let to me thy swiftest wing be given, 

To waft me to the region where she strays I 
Ah 1 when I leave this single spot, 

Or venture to approach more near. 
She fades, and I behold her not. 

She seenis in mist to disappear I 
A woman's beauteous form — oh I can it be. 

Such loveliness was e'er to woman given ! 
In those soft limbs reposing, must I see 

The inmoi^t essence of each brighter heaven I 
Oh I must I seek on earth in vain 

This vision's likeness to obtain 1 

Meph, Why, when a God six days has wrought. 

And at the finish, ** Bravo t" cries, 
'Tis natiurally to be thought 

That something clever should arise. 
This time, your eye with gazing sate, 

I can obtain you such a fair ; 
And his will be a happy fate, 

Who her, as bridegroom, home shall bear. 
IFAvn remains looking into the mirror; "MMPmno- 
msLMB lies down on the seltUf and plays vritX Uu 
brush, continuing to speak. 
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Here ttt I, like a king upon his throne ; 

The sceptre 's here — I want a crown alone ! 
Monkeyn {who have this wehile been making att eorU 
(ffetrange getturu to each other ^ bringing a crown 
to MSPHI8T0PHBX.SS, V)Uk loud erles). 

Here is a crown — but be so good 
As glue it on with sweat and blood 1 

[TVy handle the crown awkwardlif, break U in hBO 
piecett and Jump about with them. 

Now 'tis done. We see and speak, 
We can hear, and rh^-mes can make 1 

Faust, (gazing m the mirrar). Woe to thee, 
Faust 1 my soul I feel 
Begins in frenzy wild to reel I 

Meph. (looking at the beatis). My own head too 
is tottering now. 

Monkeys, If all goes lucky ~and when it 
May hapiy chance that all things fit, 

Then many thoughts uprising glow ! 

Faust, My heart begins to bum — away I 

Oh, do but let us haste from here I 

Meph, (m the same position). Well ! no one 
can deny that they, 

As poets, are at least sincere I 

IThe catf/dro9, whiek the She Monkej has neglected, 
begins to boil over / a great flame rise* and shoot* 
up the ehimneg. The Witch comes down the chtm- 
nejft through the flame, uttering horrible cries, 

WUch £u ! Eu 1 £u ! £u ! 
Cursed beasts— damnation on ye both. 
Neglecting thus the pot and broth, 
And Bcaldmg me, your dame ! — what now t 

iSeeing Faust and Hspubtophblss. 
Who is within t 
What are ye, and how 
Did ye entrance win t 
What seek ye ! May the fiery pang 
Upon your bones and sinews hang 1 

IShe dips the ladle into the cauldron, and sprinkles 
flame at Fatot, and MBPHi8TOPRKi.n, and the 
Monkeys. The Monkeys %ehimper, 
Meph, {Inverts the brush which he held in his hands, 
and strikes among tke glasses and pots,) 

Crash, split and shatter 1 

To pieces the lot ! 
Here the brewage I scatter^ 
Here glasses and pot ! 
'TIS all but a jest — beating time, you Bee, 
You carrion-hag, to your melody I 

ITke Witoh steps back in rage and astoniskmenU 
Dost know me now, thou skeleton abhorr'd ! 
Thou scarecrow I know'st thy master and thy lord ! 
What now prevents my arm from smashing you 
In pieces — and your monkey-spirits too t 
Have you no more respect and grace 

For the red waistcoat t Didst not know 
My cock's-plume t Have I hid my face t 

Am I obliged my name to show t 

Witeh. Oh ! pardon me, my lord, that I 

So rough in greeting you should be ; 
The cloven foot I cannot spy, — 

Your ravens, too, I do not see ! 

Meph. For this time you shall pardon get, 
For it is long since last we met. 
Refinement, too, that smoothens all 

0*er which it in the world has 
Has been extended in its call. 

And reach 'd the devil, too, at last 
That Northern Phantom found no more can be, — 
Horns, tail, and daws, we now no longer see ; 



As for the foot — I cannot spare it. 
But were I openly to wear it, 
It might do greater harm than good 
To me among the multitude. 
And so, like many a youth beside. 
Who bravely to the eye appears, 
Yet something still contrives to hide, 
I've worn false calves for many yean ! 
Witeh (dancing). 'SLy sense and reason nigh 
are lost, with glee, 
The gallant Satan here again to see I [none ! 

Meph, Woman ! that name I suffer now from 
Witeh, Why ! what then may the name to yon 

have done ! 
Meph. Long is it now since it has been 
In story-books much written seen. 
Yet men from this no good have got. 

For nothing better have they gain'd ; 
The evil-one they now have not, 

But still the evil have remained. 
Call me Lord Baron — that were good- 
Like others, I*m a cavalier ! 
You will not doubt my gentle blood. 
For see 1 these are the arms I bear I 

[/fe makes an unseewUg gesture. 
Witeh (laughing loudly). Ha 1 ha 1 that's just 

your way — I see 
You're still the same wild merry knave I 
Meph. (to Faust.) My friend I mark this — this 

still must b« 
The way with witches to behave. 
Witeh, Well now, but tell me, gentlemen. 
What do you seek in this my den ! 
Meph* A well-fill'd goblet of the juice, 
The liquor that you Know so well ; 
The oldest, too, you must produce, — 
Years double make its potent speU. 
Witch. With pleasure 1 here a flask is placed. 
Of which sometimes myself I taste. 
Which, too, doth now no longer stink ; — 

(Aside,) To thee a glass I'll freely rive. 
But unprepared, should this man drixik. 
Thou know'st an hour he cannot live I 
Meph, Oh t 'tis a worthy friend of mine. 
On whom with good effect 'twill pssB, 
I grudge him not the best of thine, — 
Thy spells then speak, and draw thy line^ 
And fill him up a brimming glass ! 
[3%« Wltoh, witk strange gestures m draws a cireUamd 
places rare tkings in iL In the utean Ume tke 
glasses begin to ring, and tks cauldron to sound 
and make music. 8k« brin^ a great book, and 
places the monkegs in tks circle, making ikem serve 
/or a reading desk, and to hold torckes. Sks signs 
to Fau6T to approack. 
Faust (to Meph.^. But what from all this 

cometh — tell I 
This stuff— these antics wild to view. 
This jugglery — I know it well. 
Know it of old — and hate it too I 
Meph. Oh ! stuff to laugh at— do not be 
So nice and choice — for from her art 
We must some hocus-pocus see. 
That well the draught may play its part. 

IHe obliges Faost to enter tks circle. 

Wiloh {begitu to read from tks book wilh greai <m- 

Knowledge to you ipkasis). 

Must now be given. 
Of one make ten. 
Leave two, and Uien 
Will thne make even ; 
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Rich Art thou straight, 

Then drop thou the four, 

And from five and six more. 

So runneth my lore^ 
liake seven and eight. 

Then is it done. 

For nine is one 

And ten is none, 
This is the witch's one times one. 

Pautt. The hag, methinks, is raving I — 

Mejfh, Oh ! 

Much more of it is oominff yet. 
For all the book full well I know, 

And all to the same tune is set. 
I've on it lost much time and pains ; 

For evexy law and every rule, 
Of downright paradox, remains 

Obscure alike to sage and fool. 
The art 's both old and new, my friend. 

For thus it ever hath been done. 
Error for truth men far extend 

By one and three, and three and one. 
Unoeasingly 'tis talk'd and taught ; 

Who will for idiots think or care t 
When, saving words, man heareth naneht, 

He soon believes there's something there. 

WUek {eontinuing). The lofty power of 
knowledge 

From all the world concealed. 
To him who thinks not of it, 

To him it is reveal'd. 
On him it is bestow'd to share 
Without his thought — without his care. 

Faiui, What jargon sounds her every word t 

Hy head seems as asunder breaking. 
As if I in full chorus heard 

A hundred thousand idiots speaking. 

Meph. Enough, good sibyl — now 1^ still, 

And quickly get us forth tliv drink,*- 
See, too, that you the liquor fill 

Up to the goblet's brink. 
He is a man of many a grade. 
Who many a draught ere now has made. 

[3V Witoh, 9eitk manp eeremonUi, p&urt the liquor 
into a cup : as Faust HflM it to hit wiwth a light 
Jlatme rises, 

Meph, Down with it — never hesitate ! 
Twill cheer the heart within thy frame ; 
You with the devil be a mate. 
And shrink before a little flame I 

IThe Witch breaks the pirde / Faobt comes out <ifit, 
Meph, You must not rest— now forth with 

speed! 
WUeh, And may the potion work aright. 
Meph, (to /^ Witch). If aught you wish firam 

me, you need 
But name it on Walpui^' night. 
WUeh. Here is a song — which now and then 
you'll sing, 
And a peculiar mfiuence 'twill bring. 
Meph. (to Faust). Come I quick ! and let 
yourself by me be sway'd. 
For thronehly to perspire you must be made, 
In order that this spint's flood 
May penetrate through bone and blood ; 
Then will I teach you to possess 
A noble, coardy idleness ; 
And witii delight you soon will feel 
How Cupid in your body lurks. 



How quick he through your frame will steal. 

How merrily he stirs and works. 

Faust, Let me one moment in the mirror find 

That female form — too lovely was its grace ! 

Meph, Nay, nay ! the model of all womankind 
You soon in flesh and blood shall see before your 

fibce. 
lAside.^ That draught within — you soon will greet, 
An Helen in each wench you meet ! 



8CSNS. — THS STRBEI. 

Faust (Maboabmt passir,ff bp). 

Faust. My pretty lady, may I dare 
Offer my arm and company t 

Mar, I am no lady, sir, nor am I fair. 
And by myself, my way can homeward see 1 

I8he breaks /ram him and exit. 

Faust, By Heaven ! this child indeed is fair. 

Her equal have I ne'er espied. 
Of modesty and virtue rare. 

Though somewhat snappish, too, beside. 
Her ruddy lips — her radiant face. 

Will dwell with me while life shall last. 
She droop'd her eye with bashful grace. 

And deep into my heart it pass'd ! 
How tart she spoke — the saucy thing I 
'Twas absolutely ravishing ! 

MBPRisTOpaxLCS enters. 
Mephisto I you must get this girl for me ! 

Meph. Which! 

Faust. Why she pass'd but now — 

Meph, This must it be t 

She comes from her confessor here. 
Who has from sin pronounced her clear. 

I stole up close beside the chair ; — 
She is a pure and stainless flower, 

Who e'en for nothing knelt her there,— 
Nay, over her 1 have no power. 

Faust, Yet she is past her fourteenth year I 

Meph. You Bpeak complete Jack Rake, I swear, 

Who to himself is coveting 
Each tender blossom to attain. 

Who deems no worth nor love can spring 
But Ib for him to pluck and gain. 
But this, friend, will not always do. 

Faust, Good senuoniaer I Pray from you 

Let's hear no more morality 1 
If this sweet maiden is not prest 
This night within my arms to rest. 

Midnight our bond shall ended see. 

Meph, What can and cannot — bear in mind ; 

At least a fortnight I shall need 
But opportunity to find. 

With any chance I shall succeed. 

Faust, Did seven clear hours before me lay. 
The devil's aid I would not pray 
So young a creature to betray. 

Meph, You're almost Frenchman in that speech: 
But do not fret you, I beseech 1 
Why to enjoyment should you sweep 1 
The pleasure is not near so deep. 
As when yom: toy you've moulded well 
With all the nonsense possible ; 
As many a Frendi romance can tell 1 

Faust, I've appetite without all that. 

Meph. Nay, without jest, — I tell you flat. 
This maiden is not to be won 
So quickly as you wish it done ; 
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We nothing here can take by force, 
So we to guile must have recourse. 

Faust. Go ! fetch me something she has blest, 

Some treasure from my angel's nand 1 
Lead ! Lead me to her place of rest, 
Bring me a kerchief from her breast, 

A garter of mv love — a band I 

M9ph. That for your passion you may see, 
My anxious service used shall be. 
No moment lost, I'U lead the way 
Into her chamber— 

Faust. And wUl she 

Behold me — I possess her ! — 

Meph. Nay, 

She at a neighbour's house will be, 

While you amid her atmosphere. 
Alone, the moments may employ 

In feasting fully, on the dear 
Voluptuous hopes ef coming joy. 

Faust. Can we go now ! 

Meph. It is too early yet. 

Faust. See then that you a present for her get ! 

IBxit. 

Meph. Presents forthwith ! that's brave indeed ! 
The very way, though, to succeed 1 
I know full many a place, with store 
Of treasures buried there of yore, — 
I must a little look them o'er. LExiU 



BVimNO. — A SHALL MBAT CHAHBEB. 
MiknoARKT {binding and plaiting her hair). 

I would give something could I know. 
Who that same gendeman might be : 

Himself right gallant did he show. 

Of noble birth too— on his brow 
That could I very plainly see ; 

For were he not of high descent 

He had not been so impudent. lExit, 

MsPRrsTOpRSLSB ond Fai»t enter. 

Meph. Come in ! but tread you light and low ; 
Only come in ! 

Faust. Pray leave me now ! 

Meph. It IB not every maid you meet 

At once so diligent and neat. lExit. 

Faust. Welcome, sweet twilight, that around, 
above, 

Dost all this dim and hallow'd place possess ! 
Seize on my heart, ye sweetest pangs of love. 

Fed on the dew of hope's deliciousness. 
How deep a sense of stillness breathes around. 
What order and contentment here are found. 
What riches 'mid this poverty abound ; 

In this small ceU — of bliss what plenteousness ! 
IHe throtot himself <»<« <*< leathern chair bj/ the side 
<^ the bed. 

Receive me ! thou who hast, in joy and mirth, 
Oft welcomed those who now are pass'd from 
earth I 

Beside this father's-throne, how oft have hung 

A throng of children, close around it clung ! 

Here may my love — amid the little band. 

All thankful for the gift that Christmas brought. 

Have gently Idss'd her grandsire's wither'd hand. 
Her warm, round cheek, with childhood's fresh- 
ness fraught. 

Maiden 1 it is thy spirit which I feel, 
Of order and abundance, round me steal, 



Which, motherlike, doth teach thee, day by day. 

This table with its neat white cloth to lay. 

To strew beneath thy foot the crisping sand ; 

Thou dear one ! even godlike is thine hand. 

For 'tis through thee, and by thy care, is given 

Unto this little hut the air of heaven ! 

And here ! {Be l\fl* up one qfthe bed<wnains. 

What tremblings of delight I feel ! 
Here could I let whole hours o'er me steal ; 
Here, Nature, didst thou in light dreams endow 
With perfect form tlie angel-bom below ; 
Here lay the child, — its gentle bosom fiU'd 
With life— warm lifoi and as its efforts thrill'd. 
With strivings, holy in their strength and pure. 
The god-firamed image wrought itself mature ! 

And thou ! what brings thee here I — ^what joy I feel ! 
What raptures through my inmost bosom steal ! 
What is it tibou woul<kt here ! — And what is this 
That weighs upon my soul amid its bliss, 
And sinks the heart that swelled in joy before ! 
Alas 1 Poor Faust 1 I know thee now no more ! 

Oh 1 do I breathe a magic atmorohere \ 
I hasted to enjoy, brook'd no delay I 
Yet in a dream of love now melt away I 
Are we the sport of every breath of air f 
If she now enter'd, how wouldst thou atone 
For the mean violence thou here hast, done t 
The braggart ! aii, how pitifully shrunk. 
Would lie prostrated at her feet and sunk I 
Enter 'M.KPmvaoraxLaA. 
Meph, Quick I She*s below, and at the door ! 
Faust Away I I will return no more 1 
Meph, Here is a casket, which youll find 
Heavy enough, and fairly lined ; 
From elsewhere this have I convey'd ; 
Quick, let it in the press be laid ! 
She'll be beside herself with glee ; 
I've casketed these gems for thee. 
That thou, with them, another mayst betray. 
For still a child *s a child, and play is play* 
Faust, I know not— shall 1 1 
Meph. Why 1 how can you ask it } 

Perhaps you mean yourself to keep the casket ! 
If so, I recommend outright 
You keep your sensuality 
For other hours than day's fiiir light. 

And further trouble save to me. 
I hope you're not to avarice led — 
I rub my hands — I scratch my head — 

[He places the catket in the press, and shuts the 2ocft. 
Away, away ! you go to mould with skill 
This sweet young creature to your wish and will. 
And yet you look as dull and full of gloom 
As if you went into your leoture^room. 
Or there embodied saw, all cold and grey. 
Physics and metaphysics too— away ! lExeunt 
Enter MAnoAsn ioiik aiamp. 
Mar. 'Tis hot and close here ! — ^yct below 

IShe opens the weindem. 
So very warm it has not been, 
I feel all o'er 1 know not how, 

I would my mother were come in 1 
A shiver seems o'er all my frame to go ; 
But I'm but a poor timid girl, I know I 

I8he sings as she undresses herseff. 
There was a king In ancient Tliiile, 

Wbose mlBtrMB— faitbful to the grai 
With dying hand, unto her lord, 
A golden gohlet gave. 
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Naught priced he more— «t erery feut 
He drain'd it from the Tery brim. 

And erer as therefrom he drank, 
His eyes with tears were dim I 

And whm he came himself to die. 

He all his cities reckon'd np ; 
Not one of them he grudged his heiTf 

But not so ivith the golden cup. 

He sat him at the royal feast. 

With aU his knights of high 
Within his old ancestral hall 

A castle that o'erlook'd the 

Here the old toper stood, and took 

His latest draught of wine's bright glow. 

Then threw the hallow'd goblet down 
Into the waves below. 

He saw it splash— he watoh'd it fill— 
And sink, deep, deep into the main ; 

Then sorrow o'er his eyelids fell. 
He never drank a dsop again. 
iSke opens the prees to put her elothet in it, and Jlndt 

Ike eatket. 

How came this pretty casket here t — ^I'm sure 
That I this morning lock'd the prees secure ! 
Tib very strange I I wonder what can be 
Within it shut t — conld one contrive to see ! 
Perchance it is a pledge by some one sent 
On which my mother has some money lent ! 
Here by the ribbon hangs a key, 
I think I*U open it— Oh I see ! 
Look ! Grod in Heaven ! what is here ! 

Nothing like this e'er met my sight, 

Jewels that any countess might 
In highest festal splendour wear I 
How would this chain now look on me ! 
Whose can these gems and jewels be f 

I8he puti them an and lealki up and down b^ore a 
mirror^ 
Oh ! woold these earrings only were but mine ! 

(^uite different in these would one appear ; 
What does it skill, poor maid, that beauty *s thine t 

That is all very good, indeed, and £ur. 
Bat all alone they let it be ; 
Man loves, yet half but pities thee ! 
But to Gold there springs 
To QoLD there clings. 

Ally all ! alas I for us, poor things ! 



PBOKSNADB. 

Faitst tNift{f^ up and down^ immersed in thouffhL 
MBVHisTOPUKLas enters, 

Meph. By all the pangs in love despised that 
By all the burning elements of hell 1 [dwell ! 

Would I knew aught more deadly, worse, 
More desperate, by which to curse ! 

Faust. What now ! what doth your face so 
pinch and wring I 
In all my life I ne'er saw such a thing 1 

Meph. To the devil I could give myself^ I vow. 
If I were not the devil myself 

FausL How now ! 

Has anvthing occurr'd to turn your brain t 
'Tis well in y<m, to rave like one insane ! 

Meph, Nay, think ! the gems for Margaret 
brought 

A priest has seized, and swept off clear ; 
A sight of them the mother caught. 

And forthwith felt some secret fear. 



A fine scent hers— for evermore 
She sniffs and snuffs her prayer-book o'er. 
And smells each article to test^ 
If it may be profane or blest 
She soon perceived from chain and gem. 
That little blessing came with them ! 
« My child," she said, '< unhiwful good 
Ensnares the soul — consumes the blood ; 
Devoted to the Virgin's shrine 

It shall be as an offerine given^ — 
We shall be fed on food divine, 

Upon the manna dropp'd from heaven." 
Poor Margaret looked awry — she thought 
That, after all, it was a present, 
Nor could that godless be that brought 

It hither in a mode so pleasant ! 
The mother then calls in a priest. 
Who almost ere he heard the jest 
Drew from the prospect much delight ; 
Said he, ** This sliows your hearts are right. 
The conqueror o'er himself is he 
Who gains the most — the church, we see, 
Has a good stomach — she has eat 
Whole kingdoms up — and never yet 
Has anything like surfeit met. 
It is the church alone can best 
All such ill-gotten wealth digest" 

FausL A common case ; a king or Jew 
Can the same feat accomplish too. 

Meph. Then off he swept chain, clasp, and rings, 
As if they were but mushroom things. 
And thank'd them neither less nor more 
Than if the case of costly sheen 
A basketful of nuts had been. 
But to them promised o'er and o'er, 
AU heavenly rewards — whereby 
They much, no doubt, might edify. 

Faust, And Margaret 

Meph. In restless plignt^ 

Her heart with nameless wishes fraught. 
Thinks on the trinkets day and night, 
Still more on him the gems who brought. 
Faust. My dear one's grief with sorrow I en- 
dure, — 
Straight, then, for her another set procure 1 
The first were no such matters. 

Meph, To be sure ! 

All is but child's play to the gentleman ! 
Faust, See that you do it, as I wish and plan 
Her neighbour you must close beset — 

Ck>me 1 don't a milksop devil be, 
Another case of jewels get 1 
Meph, My honour'd sir, most willingly ! 

[Fauat exit. 
Merely for pastime or for play. 

To please his mistress all his care, 
A lovesick fool thus puffs away 
Sun, moon, and stars, into the air 1 



THB neighbour's BOOSB. 
Hartua alone. 

God pardon my dear husband ! — he 

In truth has not done well by me, — 

Away into the world he sped 

And left me to a lonely bed ! 

Though ne'er I vex'd, or teasing moved him, 

But, God knows, always dearly loved him 1 

IShe weepn. 
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Oh, think I 



PeihapB he now ig dead — ah me — I if so, 

ooold I bat the truth in writing know I 

Mahoaut enUrt* 

Marg, Martha I 

Mar, Well, Margaret ! 

Marg, 
IILy knees almost beneath me sink, 
I've found another casket — see — 
Placed in my press — 'tis ebony ! 
With jewels absolutely rare. 
Far richer than the first ones were. 

Mar, Of this your mother must not know. 
Or with it to the priest she'U go. 

Marg, Here ! only look at them— oh see ! 

Mar, You lucky creature — 

Marg, Ah, poor me ! 

Wear them abroad, I may not dare. 
Nor in them at the church appear. 

Mar, Come pretty often then to me 
And don the jewels Boereily ; 
In them, you to and fro can pass 
A little hour before the glass. 
E'en that will be a kind of treat ; 
Then some occasion we may meet, 
A festival or holiday. 

At which your treasure, by degrees. 
You might to people's eyes display. 

The chain at first, perhaps, then tl^ese 
Superb pearl ear-rings ; — ^it may be 
Your mother will not mark or see ; 
Or should she any notice take, 
We to her some excuse can make. 

Marg, But who could both these caskets bring, 
It cannot be an honest thing 1 \A kncdHng, 

Ah Heaven I can that my mother be ? 

Mar, No I a strange gentleman, I see ; 
Come in I 

MBPBrsTOPBBUEs tnUrt, 

Meph, I've really made so free. 
As to oome in at once— for which I pray 
The lady's psrdon 1 

iSiept back retpeetfull^ b^ore Mamammx. 
— I but came to-day 
To speak wiih Mistress Schwerdtlein — 

Mar, I am she ; 

Wh»t has the gentleman to say to me 1 

Meph, (speakt toflly to her). Enough 1 I know 
you now — but I perceive — 
A visitor of rank — 111 take my leave — 
Excuse the liberty I now have ta'en, 
And in the afternoon I'U call again ! 

Mar, Imagine, child ! this straneer here— of all 
The things on earth, does you a lady call ! 

Marg, I'm but a poor young creature— he 
(Ah, Heaven I) is too polite to me ! 
Nor gems nor jewels are my own — 

Meph, 'Tis not the ornaments alone ; 
Her striking mien and look attention gain. 
How happv am I that I dare remain 1 

Mar. What bring you then 1 I long to hear. 

Meph, I would my tidings better were I 

1 trust that for the gloom it lends, 
I shall not here a sufferer be, — 

Your husband, he is dead, and sends 
To you his greetings thus by me. 
Mar, Is dotd 1— £*ar soul I alas and woe I 
My husband dead — I shall die too ! 
Marg. Despair not, my dear Martha, so ! 
Meph. But hear the dreary story through. 



Marg. Ah ! for this reason is it, I would not 
Wish that to love should ever be my lot ; 
For sure, m^ loss, if e*er he died, 

Mv life with grieving would destroy ! 

Meph. Joy must be still to sorrow tied. 

And sorrow must be link'd with joy. 

Mar. Tell me his life's last dose 1 

Meph, At Padua, he 

Lies in the churchyard of Saint Antony, 
A place well consecrated — duly blest. 
Cool everlastingly his bed of rest. 

Mar, And had you nothing elsie to me to brin« ( 

Meph, Oh yes 1 a heavy prayer, and a request, 

You would for him three hundred masses sing. 
But with respect to all beside. 
My pockets are completely void ! 

Mar. What 1 not a token ! not a coin ! 
Not e'en a trinket to be mine I 
Such as each poor mechanic hoards 

I' the bottom of his purse with care. 
Because remembrance it affords — 

And rather starves or begs, than spare t 

Meph, Ah, madam ! to the heart it grieveth me^ 

But still his wealth he did not dissipate ; 
He all his sins repented bitterly, — 

Ay, and bewail d still more his luckless fate. 

Marg, Alas t alas I that men should e'er 

By such misfortune be opprest ! 
Indeed I'U pray with many a prayer 

And many a requiem for his rest. 

Meph. Ah, you deserve indeed to find 
A husband soon — you are so kind. 
So amiable — affectionate 1 

Marg, Oh no I 'tis time enough to wait ! 

Meph- If then a husband be not given, 

A lover you meanwhUe may gain, — 
It were the highest gift of Heaven, 

So sweet a mtng within one's arms to strain. 

Marg, That*s not the custom here, sir. 

Meph, Oh ! 

Custom or not— -'twill happen though ! 

Mar. But tell me— 

Meph. Yes ! I stood beside 

His death-bed when your husband died. 
His couch was better than mere dung — 
Half-rotten straw beneath him flung ; — 
Still he a Christian died — though finding more 
Against him than he thought upon the score : 
^* How deeply must I hate myself," he cried, 
** So to have left my trade— my wife beside 1 
Alas ! the thought is death unto me now ! 
Could I but have her pardon ere I die !" 

Mar. Good soul 1 1 have forgiven him k>ng ago! 

Meph, " Though, Grod knows, she was more in 
fault than 1 1" 

Mar. There then he lied 1 What ! would he, 
E'en of the grave, speak false I [on the brink 

Meph. I really think, 

With his last breath, he rather fabled there. 
If I am of the facts but half aware. , 
^ I had no gapins leisure time," he said, 
*' First getting chddren,and then for them, bread,— 
Bread m its widest sense too, — ^yet I ne'er 
Could eat in peace and quietness my share." 

Mar. Were then my love and truth forgotten 
My constant drudgery by day and night t [quite— 

Meph. Not so I he fondly bore it all in mind. 

And « when from MiUta last I sail'd," (he said) 

<* I for my wife and children warm) v pray'd ; 
And Heaven indeed was so far to me kind. 
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We of a Turkish vessel capture made 

Which to the Sultan a large sum convey'd ; 
Well, courage gain'd its own reward, 

And (what was only right and fair) 
I of that taken treasure's hoard 

Reoeired my due and proper share." 

Mar» How 1 where ! can he have buried it f 

Meph, Who kno^vs 

Where now 'tis scatter'd to each wind that 

blows 1 
While he at Naples staid — a damsel fair 

Found him while wandering the time to spend. 
And ahowM sach love and fondness for him 
there, 

He bore its tokens to his blessed end 1 

Mar, The villain — robber of his family I 
And aU this suffering — all this poverty 
Conid it not check the shameful life he led ! 

Meph, Yes I but consider, through all this, 
he 's dead I 
And were I situate like you, 

I'd mourn for him a twelvemonth chaste, 
Bnt bearing all the while in view 

Some spark, for him to be replaced ! 

Mar. Alas I not easily I here shall find 
A second husband like my first — so kind, 
So fond, that there could scarcely be 
A better hearted fool than he. 
He only loved too well to go 

About the world in rovin^ change, 
Too well the cursed dice to throw. 

And the strange wine, — and women strange. 

Meph, WeMpite of all--thingB might, I think. 

Have eone on well between, you two, 
If he had been content to wink 

Upon as many faults in you. 
If tlus might in the bargain be 

A fix'd conditional protest 
I would myself change rings with thee I 

Mar, Indeed, sir T you are pleased to jest I 

Meph, (aside). Quite time ttiat I were off, I 
see! 
They'd hold the Tery devil to the test ! 
How is your heart t [To Maboarst. 

Marg, What mean you, pray t 

Meph, (agids). Good, blameless child 1 
(Aloud) Farewell ! 

Marff, Farewell I 

Mar, But ere you go^oh, quickly, say," 

Conld bnt a single witness tell 
Where, how, and when my husband died I 

And where his grave may be t 
Order has ever been mv pride. 

His death I fsin would in the papers see. 

Meph, Yes, for the truth is always clear 

From two together witnessing, 
And I've a bold companion here. 

Whom, for you, to the judge TU bring. 

Mar, Oh, bring him here — I pray you do 1 

Meph, Will the young lady be here too ! 
He is a galUnt ^outh— has travell'd far, 
Polite to ladies m particular. 

Marg, Abash'd then, in his presence, shall I be; 

Meph, Before no monarch upon earth I swear! 

Mar. Well ; in the garden by my house will we 

This evening wait,-^and hope to see you 4here. 



THE STREET. 
Favbt, Mbphistopiiblbs. 

Fauet, How is it ! Is't in train ! Will it succeed t 

Meph, Ah ! bravo^Are you then on fire indeed I 
Yes, shortly Margaret your own will be. 
Herself you will tais very evening see 
At neighbour Martha's — that's a woman made 
Expressly for this sort of gipsy trade. 

Faust, Good. 

Meph, But she something will of us request 

Faust, Well, one good turn another should repay. 

Meph, We both need only in due form attest 

That her liege husband's limbs extended lay 
In holy ground, at Padua. 

Faust, Wisely done ! 

To do so, we must first to Padua run, 

Meph. Sancta SimpUcitas I no need of going ; 
Swear it without so much about it knowing. 

Faust, If thou canst not some better courso 
propose. 
Our plan is ended then, and here must close. 

Meph, Oh ! righteous man ! there's for you 
Is this the first time, then, that thou [now ! 

Hast borne false witness 1 Hast not given 
Discourse defining earth and heaven ! 
The world and all it doth contain ! 
Man and his striving heart and brain. 
Boldly wouldst not of all protest 
With loftv brow, and dauntless breast t 
And lookmg at all this more searchingly 

Say, have you known, of all above, beneath, 
(You must confess, indeed, it could not be,) 

As much as of this Mr. Schwerdtlein*s death ! 

Faust A sophist and a liar thou art. 

And liar and sophist wilt remain. 

Meph, Ay, truly, if upon my part 

I could no deeper insight gain. 
To-morrow morning will not you 
(And everything in honour too) 
Befool poor Margaret and swear 

Your soul's most fervid love you'll give her T 

Faust, And from my heart — 

Meph, All good and fair ! 

You'll talk of being true for ever ; 
Of one absorbing passion's glow, 

Of one all-mastering, conquering spell 
You will dilate on to her — so. 

Will this come from the heart as well f 

Faust, Cease ! cease ! it will ; when thus my 

Doth for this passion, frenzy deep, [mind 

Seek out a name, yet none can find. 

Though it through all existence sweep ; 
With all its power grasping all. 

The words of highest, loftiest sense, 

And must at last this love intense 
With which I burn, eternal call, 
lounortal — deathless — this too— will 

It be of lies a devil's play 9 

Meph, In all this I am right here still ! 

Fatist, Hark now to this, and note it, pray. 
And spare my breath — the man resolved to cling 
To one opinion, and through everything, 
Who never speaks but with a single tongue, 
Will that opinion hold, and ne'er be wrong. 

But come ! of prattling I have now 
Had quite enough — so finish it — 

That you are right I here allow. 
The rather tmit I must submiL 
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THE GARDEN. 

Maboarst on Facst^ arm, Martha with MjcrainoPHi 
walking up and down. 

Marff. I feel you trifle with me — thus unbending 
Only to shame me by such coodescencling ; 
A traveller 's so accustomed to comply 
With everything he meets, from courtesy ; 
Too well I know that such a learned mind, 
In my poor talk can no amusement find. 

Fatui, — A single glance — a single word from 
thee 
Outweighs the wisdom of the world to me. 

IHe kUte$ her hand. 

Marg. Nay I do not so ; how can you kiss 
A hand so coarse, so bard as this ? 
What work am I not always forced to do 1 

Indeed, my mother, sir, is too severe 1 

IThey passcn. 

Mar. {with Mephistophbles.') And pray, Sir 
Stranger, may I ask if you 

Are always travelling as you now appear f 

Meph. Alas ! that duty, and the force 
Of business, should compel the course ! 
How many a place with sorrow must one quit, 
And yet can never dare remain in it I 

Mar, In the wild years of youth, it well may be 
To wander up and down the world so free ; 

But still at last the evil day comes on. 
Then as a lonely bachelor, to go 
Sneaking into uie grave — why that, you know. 

Was never yet a good for any one ! 

Meph. I shudder at the distant view. 

At present mine, of such a fate. 

Mar. Then, worthy sir, I hope that you 

Will think of it before too late. 

IThep poit over. 

Marg. Yes ! out of sight is ever out of mind I 

To you so easy is this courtesy. 
And vou can friends in such abundance find. 

All too, so much more sensible than I. 

Fautt. Believe me, love, what men call sensible. 
Full oft deserveth not its title well, 
And we should better far the thing express 
As vanity and narrow-mindedness ! 

Marg. How so f 

Faust. Alas ! that thus simplicity 

And innocence should never know or see 
Their own all-holy worth ! that humble thought. 
Best gift of bounteous Nature — blessing-fraught— 

Marg. Well ! for a moment sometimes think 
of me I 
I shall have time enough to think of thee. 

Fatut. You're much alone, then 1 

Marg. Yes ! our house — 'tis true-^ 

Is small, but still must be attended to ; 
We have no maid, all on me lies, — 

I sweep, cook, sew, up soon and late ; 
My mother, too, is so precise. 

In everything so accurate I 
Not that she is obliged to be 
Confiued in all so sparingly ; 
We might do more tlian many do, — 

My &ther left us, of our own, 
A little house and garden, too, 

A pretty place beside the town. 
However, now the days with me 
Pass over pretty peacefully. 



My brother 's for a soldier gone. 

And my poor little sister 's dead, — 
Much trouble with her have I known, 

Yet all the anxious sorrow sped, 
Mine joyfuUy again should be. 
So dear the mfant was to roe ! 

Fautt. She were an angel, were she like to thee ! 

Marg. She loved me— oh I so fondly ! I 
Had brought her up entirely ; 
After my father's death 'twas bom. 

My mother too had nearly died, — • 
All hope, indeed, we had foregone. 

Her sickness was so sore to bide ; 
So sad the state in which she lay, 
So slow her bettering day by day. 
That she herself comd never think. 

Of suckling it, poor little thing ! 
And so I nursed it — gave't its drink, 

Its piilk and tender nourishing \ 
And brought it up, thus all alone. 
Till it became, as 'twere, mine own ; 
Within my arm and bosom, on my knee, 
It grew and sprawl'd, and laueh'd so prettily! 

Faust. The purest of all joys 'twas thme to 
share. 

Marg. But yet with many anxioss hoon of eara 
All night the infant's cradle stood 
Beside my bed, — ^nor ever could 
I move, but it would waken'd be ; — 
Now I must rise and give it food, 
Then take it into bed with me ! 
Then, when it would not rest, most rise and g<s 
Dancing it in the chamber to and fro^ 
And still must rise at early day, 
To stand beside the washing tray. 
Then to the market go— to see 
For all our home's necessity ; 
And thus from day to day, the sane 
To do whene'er the morrow came. 
When 'mid such tilings as this one tives^ 

The spirits are not always good ; 
But, then, 'tis true, the Ubour gives 

A relish both to rest and food. ITkef pan if^tr. 

Mar. Poor women ! we've the worst in all thii, 
too. 

Old bachelors are still so hard to turn 1 

Meph. It was reserved for mo, from one like 

A better course than hitherto to learn ! [yoa 

Mar. Speak truly ! no one have you ever found? 
Ne'er has your heart to any one been bound f 

Meph. The proverb saith, that of one's o«n i 
hearth. 
And a good wife, are gold and jewels wortfi ! ^ 

Mar. I mean, have you a passkm neer 
achieved 1 ^ 

Meph. I have, in general, been well recerred. 

Mar. Nay I but in earnest have yon nevff 
spoke! 

Meph. With Udies one should never dart to 
joke. 

Mar. Oh 1 you don't understand me ! 

Meph. That, to find 

Pains me— for this I know, you're vei7 kind. 

iTkn/p*»t9vfr. 

Faust, You knew me then, sweet angel, for 
the same, 
The moment I into the garden came ! 
Marg. Did you not see it! When 'twafl J«" 
I found. 
My eyes directly fell upon the groond. 
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Faust, And thoa foigivesi that freedom, then> 
from mey 
That proffer of my impadflnce to thee I 
As thou wert leaTuig the cathedral door t 
Marff, I was abaflii'd, for I had eertainly 
Ne'er met with aught resembling it before. 
None aught of evil of me e'er could say ; 
Ah ! (thought I) did thy conduct ibsa betray 
Aaght bold or unbecoming in a maid 1 
He seem'd to say, ** I need not be afraid, 
Or stand on many compliments with her.*' 
I own I know not what began to stir 
In your behalf within my heart — but I 
Felt with myself, I know, right angrily : 
Because I could not bring myself to be 
More Tex'd and angry tlmn I was with thee. 
Fawi. My dear one ! 
Marg. For a moment stay. 

iSht plucks a 8taffi&wer, and pitks the Uanss fecm it 
ont after aituMur. 

Faust, What wouldst ! Is't for a posy 1 

Marg, Nay. 

"Tis but a game I 

Faust, How so t 

^farg, Away ! 

You'U laugh at me. 

[8hs pitides qfthe leawss, and nwrmurs to hsrse^. 

Faust, What are you murmuring t 

Marg, He lores me — he loves me not-— 

Faust. Thou heaTenly thing ! 

Marg. {eonOnues). He loves me— he loves me 
not — ^he loves me — ^no ! 
He loves — ^he loves me I 

Faust, True, my child I and let 

This flowret-promise be unto tmne heart 
A voice, a sign from Heaven ! He loves thee I 

Yes; 
Dost thou know all the meaning of the words. 
He loves ! 

Marg, I tremble I 

Faust, Nay, love I shudder wSt ; 

But let this glance — ^this pressure of the hand- 
Tell what is inexpressible by speech. 
1*0 give ourselves up wholly to the sense 
Of a delight that must eternal be ! 
Eternal 1 oh ! its end would be despair I 
No 1 no I no end. 

[MAJtaAan* presses his hands, (hen/^ses hers^frcm 
his embrace and runs aufap. He stands for an 
instant tkough^/ul, then/olUnos her. 

Mar. ^eomtng up). Night comes apace I 

Meph, Yes 1 and we will away. 

Mar, Indeed, I'd ask you longer yet to stay, 
But 'tis a wicked and censorious place, — 

^is just as if they nothing had to do. 
But all the neighbourhood's aflfairs to trace, 

Our comings in and goings out to view. 
And do however well one will. 
One 's certain to get talk'd of stUl. 
And where, then, are our loving pair I 

Meph, Flown up the little aUey there 1 
Fond butterflies ! 

Mar, I think that she 

Appears to love him. 

Meph, Yes ; and he 

Seems fond of her, too, you might say ; 
Tis of the world the usual way. 
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SCENE. — A SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Mamarct enters, hides herself behind the door, and 
putting her finger en her lips, peeps through the 
crevice, 

Marg, He comes. 

Faust (entering). Ah, rogue, and is it so 
That you provoke me 1 I have caiif^t Uiee now ! 

IHs kisses her. 

Marg, {embracing him and returning his kUa), 
Thou dearest one ! I love thee from my heart I 

[Mbphibtopbblcs knocks outside. 

Faust (stamping). Who's there ? 

Meph. Good friend I 

Faust, The Brute ! 

Meph. 'Tis time to part 

Mar., (eomes forward). Yes, sir, 'tis late. 

Faust (to Masgaret). Might I not go with von I 

Marg, I fear my mother would — Oh, no ! ameu ! 

Faust, Must we then part, my love ! then I 
Bid thee farewell ; farewell ! 

Mar, Good bye. 

Marg. 'Till our next speedy interview. 

[Facst and MBPHrsropHCLKS esceunt 
Good Heavens ! how many things — a man 
Like him within his mind can span ; 
I stand abash'd when he is near, 
Or answer, yes, to all I hear ! 
I'm but a simple child, and cannot see 
Or comprehend what he can find in me. lExit, 



SCENE. — ^FOREST AND CAVERN. 
Faust (alone). 

Faust, Spirit sublime ! thou gavest me, gavest 
me all 
For which I pray'd thee. Not in vain hast thou 
In fire tum'd to me thy countenance. 
Thou gavest me glorious nature for a realm. 
With power to feel her and enjoy. The glance 
Thou didst permit me, was not that of com 
And distant wondering ; thou didst not forbid 
My gaze to search into her deepest breast 
As 'twere the bosom of a friend. For thou 
Hast pass'd before mine eyes, the linked chain 
Of all the things that live, and it is thou 
That teachest me to know, as kindred things 
Unto myself, the still and silent wood. 
The water, and the air. And when the stoim 
Roarb through the forest, when the giant pine, 
O'erthrown, bears crashing on the neighbour 

boughs. 
And stems that nigh it ^row, in sweeping fall ; 
When, with dull muttermg echo, to the shock 
The mountain thunders,— then thou bearest me 
Unto the shelter'd cave, tiiere showing me 
What mine own nature is ; mysterious then 
And deep the marvels that unfold themselves 
In mine own breasL Then rises to my view 
The clear calm moon, that with her softening ray 
Soothes all things as she soars. Then sweep 

around 
From rocky walls, from dew-damp bush and shade, 
The silver-shadow'd forms of ages past, 
That gently mingle with the pleasures stem 
Of thought austere and contemplation deep. 

d2 
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Oh I that to man naught perfect ever falls 
Now feel I moet ; with this delight, that brings 
Me near and nearer to a god — uiou gavest 
Unto me this companion, whom e'en now 
I cannot spare, though cold and insolent 
He to myself degradeth me — and turns 
Thy gifts to nothing with a breath. He wakes 
For ever in my som a raging fire 
For that so lovely form — and thus I reel 
From fierce desire into enjovment, and 
E'en in enjoyment languish for desire I 
MsPHisToPBKun t:i^itr9» 
Meph, Well ! of this life are you yet satisfied ! 
How can you in't a pleasure thus retain 1 
Tis well enough that once it should be tried, 
But then away to something new again. 
FautL Would something else to do were in 
your power 
Than thus to plague me in my happiest hour t 

Meph, I'm sure, most willingly I'd let you be. 
But you'll not say so in reaUty. 
A surly comrade, peevish, cross. 
Like you, were surely no great loss. 
With you, the whole day long, have I 
Enough my hands to occupy ; 
One never, on your worship's face. 
What pleases you, or not, can trace 1 

Fauti. Just the right tone now — ^you would be 
Thank'd, I suppose, for wearying me. 

Meph. Poor son of earth I and how wouldst 

thou have done 
Without my aid f or how thy life have led t 
Some self-imagined crotchets now are gone. 

Let me be thank'd, they for a time are sped ; 
And but for me^^ this world would not have known 
Your presence now — ^you from its ball had fled. 
What hast thou here to do, like this to prowl 
Moping in clefts and caverns like an owl t 
Why, toad-like, draw thy nourishment alone 
From sodden moss, and water-dropping stone t 
A pretty pleasure this, your time to fill I 
The doctor's soul sticks in your body stilL 
Fau$t. Knew'st thou the fresh, new power of 
lifo that springs 
Within me from these desert wanderings, 
Couldst thou my joy imagine— thou wouldst be 
Devil enough, I know, to grudge it me I 

Meph, A superhuman joy I to lie by night 
In dew and darkness on the mountain height ! 
Clasping earth, heaven, in ecstatic tliought 
Dilating — to a godhead to be wrought ! 
Pierce through the marrow of the earth, with all 
The thronging impulses to which thou'rt thrall. 
The whole six days' work in thy breast inclose. 

Proudly enjoy I know not what delight, 
A love, whose rapture into all o'erflows 

Your mortal birth forgotten, vanish'd quite. 
And then this lof^ intuition — all, [ With a gesture, 
1 dare not mention how, at last to fall I 
FausL Shame on thee ! 

Meph. This, then, likes you not ; 

You have indeed a title got 
To cry, For shame ! and Fie ! on me. 
So modestly and morally 1 
Chaste ears, it seems, must never know, 
That which chaste hearts can ne'er forego ! 
And, to be brief, I do not grudge 

The pleasure you may have in lying 
Unto yourself, if you should judge 
Such self-delusion fortifying 1 



But long this course can never last, 

E'en now you're driven back again; 
If 'mid this sort of life were pass'd 
A longer time, you'd be o'ercast 

Witfi madness, horror, or mind-withering pain. 
Enough of this 1 your dear one, there. 

Sits dull within, with all things seemiQg 
Wiapp'd in a dark and gloomy ur, 

Her mind on you for ever dreaming ; 
She has loved thee but over-well ; 
Thy passion first was like the swell 

Of ti^e wild stream that rushes by, 

With melted snow-wreaths flushmg high ; 
The fulness of the flood thou'st pour*! 
Into her heart, and now, adored ! 

The torrent of thy love is dry I 
Methinks, instead of thus, alone. 
Making the forest wild your throne, 
'Twere better that you would reward 
The Httle monkey's warm regard 1 
With her, time heavily and sadly w^hs ; 
Standing beside her window, stiU her gaze 
Is fix'd upon the clouds that roll and fiUl 
Afur, beyond the ancient city's wall ; 
And " Were I but a bird," so runs her song 
Half through the night, and all the whole day long ! 
Cheerful awhile, but mostly pensive, she 
Now seems as if outwept— and then will be 
Composed apparently — but lovesick ever 1 

Faust. Snake I Serpent ! 

Meph. {aside)* Good ! if I can catch von I 

Fausi. I^iever 

Name that fair creature to me— get thee henoe. 
And do not for her beauty wake the sense 
Of wild desire amid the thoughts that lie 
Within my soul aJl half distractedly ! [that you 

Meph. What will you then t she surely thmks 
Have now quite left her, and almost 'tis true. 

Faust. I'm near her now — and should I e'er 
Be distant from her, I could ne*er 
Forget her, or decaying, find 
Her memory fading from my mind. 
Yea I when her lips their touch have lent 

Unto the elements adored, 
I envy, in the sacrament. 

Even the body of the Lord I 

Meph. Right ! and I oft liave envied you, in- 
The twin-pair that among the roses feed I [deed, 

Faust. Hence with thee, pander, leave me ! 

MepK, Soft and £sir ! 

You scold, and I f^ram laughing can't forbear. 
The Gh>d who boy and maiden made 
Well understood the worthy trade 
Of making time and place besides — away I 
A great thing this so much at heart to lay ; 
You ought unto your love at once to hie. 
Into her chamber ! — not, I think, to die 1 

Faust. What I in her arms are all the jop 
of heaven t 
Oh ! let the rapture be unto me given 
To glow with passion on her yielded breast ! 
Feel I not ever with her grief distrees'd I 
The all-6com*d outcast, am I not, 

The fugitive, the homeless one f 
The monster of his kind, whose lot 

Of aim, and end, and peace hath none I 
Who, like a torrent dash'd and huri'd 

From rock to rock, still hasteneth 
In greedy fury, to be whirl'd 

Down the ai>y88 that yawns beneath t 
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And she who stands beside this torrent wild, 
With thought as simple as a little child, 
Upon an alpine field her cottage placed. 
Her cares all in that little world embraced ; 
Was't not enough, God-hated, then, that thou 
Shouldst seize the rocks and shatter them,— bat 
now 

Her peace, too, thou must sap and overthrow 1 

Hell ! thou must also have this offering ! 
Help me, then, devil I give thine aid to bring 
The term of anguish to a quicker date I 
Let what must come, come swiftly— let her fate 
^all with nime own, and with the self-same crush 
let us together to destruction rush 1 

Meph, There ! how it seethes again, and glows 
and bums ! 

Away ! get in, you fool, and comfort her ! 
When such a head no outlet way discerns, 

It deems directly that the end is near. 
To him of courage and good heart, success ! 

lliere*8 devil enough sometimes amid your 
bearing ; 
I nothing know so flat and spiritless, 

As is a devil when he turns despairing I 



maboa&et's chamber. 
Hasoarbt, alone at her epinning-vfheel, 

Marg, My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o'er ; 
I shall find it never,-— 
Oh, never more ! 

Where I see him not. 
Seems the grave to be ! 

Tuneless and harsh 
All the world to me. 

My poor, poor head. 
And my feeble thought. 

Are wandering now, 
And all distraught. 

My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o'er ; 

I shall find it never,- 
Oh, never more. 

I gaze but for him. 
From my window-seat ; 

From the threshold I stv not, 
Save him to meet ! 

His lofty bearing. 

His noble form ! 
The smile of his mouth. 

And his eye-gUnce warm I 

The flow of his speech, 

So enchanting is ; 
His hand's soft pressure. 

And, ah 1 his kiss I 

My heart is heavy. 
My peace is o'er ; 

I shall find it never,- 
Oh^ never more. 



My bosom struggles 
To him — ah ! where ! 

Oh, might I but clasp him. 
And fold him there 1 

And might I but kiss bin? 

As in wish I may. 
My soul on his kisses 

Should die away 1 



SCENE. — Martha's garden. 
Masoaubt, Faust. 
Marff. Nay, Henri, promise me I 

Faust. Whatever 1 can f 

Marg, How of religion, tell roe, do you deem ! 

Thou art a good, a Kind, a loving man. 
But that, I think you hold in light esteem ! 

FauiL No more of that, my child — you prove 

That I to thee am kind and good ; 
I would for any whom I love. 

Lay down my life, or shed my blood. 
I'd wither in the heart of none 
The faith and feeling that they own ; 
Their church from no one would I steal. 

Marg, That is not the right way to feel, 
For we must all believe it. 

Fatut, Must we so I 

Marg. Ah ! if my influence o'er you aught 
could do 1 
You honour not the holy Sacrament 1 

FatuL I hold it in respect. 

Marg. But it is ne'er 

With an^ wish, or a desire to share ! 

Long IS it since to mass or shrift you went I 
Do you believe in Grod ! 

Faust, My loved one, — who 

Dares say ** I do believe in God"— for you 
May this of priests and sages ask. 

And what they give thee for reply 
Will, to the questioner, seem a mask. 

For scorn or mockery. 

Marg, Then you beheve not ! 

Faust. Do not misconceive I 

Who dares name God, and say that ** I believe f" 
And who can feel — feel through each sense and 

thought, 
And yet affirm that ^ I believe him not I" 
The All- embracer. 
The All-sustainer, 

Say, does he not support, include, embrace. 
Thee, me, himself 1 

Doth not heaven arch itself, there, o'er our head t 
Lies not the firm-set earth, beneath outspread I 
The eternal stars, widi friendly rays. 

Do they not all for ever rise t 
And we ourselves, do we not gaze 
E'en now into each other's eyes ! 

And is not every feeling thronnng now 
Through head and heart within thee — ^weavmg 

still 
Invisibly and visibly, around, 
About thee in eternial mystery t « 

These, let thy heart absorb till it be full 
And, in the feeling when thou'rt wholly blest, 
Call it whate'er thou wilt — heart, love, or God, 
Or happmesB I — I cannot give it name ; 
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Feeling is all in all — name is bat sound, 
Or smoke, o'er-shadowing with misty veil 
The glow and warmth of heaven ! 

Marg. All that is very good, and true; 
Nearlv the same the priest says too. 
Only m somewhat other words than you 1 

Fauat. All hearts, in every clime and zone. 

Where'er the light of heaven doth shine, 
Speak forth that feeling — ^in the tone 
^d form and language most their own ; 

Then wherefore should not I in mine t 

Marg, So taken it may pass ; but yet — ^in spite 
Of idl, there's something in it is not right ! 
For thou hast got no Christianity ! 

Fauti. Dear child ! 

Marg. And long it has afflicted me. 

To see thee in such company I 

Fausi, How so ! 

Marg. The man whom thou hast always with 
thee now, 
I hate him from my inmost heart ; 
In all my life I ne'er did chance 
On aught can such a pang impart 
As his repulsive countenance ! 

Fauat. Dear silly thing ! you need not fear. 

Marg. Whenever he is present here, 
The sight of him chills all my blood : 
Of almost every one my thoughts are good ; 
But howsoe'er I long to meet with thee. 
That man I with an innate horror see. 
I hold him but a rogue besides, — in this 
Heaven pardon me if I say aught amiss 1 

Fatut. Yet that the world such oddities should 
give 
Is necessary still. 

Marg. I would not live 

With one like him ; — ^whene'er he cometh, he 
Throws round him such a glance of mockery. 
And scarcely hides the hate that in him lies ; 
You see he can with nothing sympathise. 
It standeth written on his brow — ^he ne'er 
Can love to any human being bear. 
In thy embrace I feel so blest. 

So happy when witliin thy arms, 
So unrestrain'd — by naught represt, 

M^ soul, to thee resizn'd, so warms ; 
But m his presence dou all this depart, 
He shuts and withers up my very heart. 

Fatut. Misgiving angel I 

Marg. And this feeling weighs 

So heavily upon my heart ~ so sore — 
That when by chance he but towards us strays, 
I feel as if I loved e'en thee no more. 
Where he would be I could not pray. 
And that would eat my heart away. 
And surely, Henri, it nmst be 
The same when he is near, with thee 1 

FaiuL You have a prejudice. 

Marg. I now must go. 

Faust. And am I never, then, to know. 
Upon thy bosom one calm hour of rest, — 
To mingle soul with soul, strain breast to breast ! 

Marg. Ah, if I did alone but sleep, 

I'd gladly leave the fastenings slight, 

And open to you e'en to-night ; 
But mother's slumber ne'er is deep. 
And were we found — I'm sure that I 
Upon the very spot should die. 

Fauat. No need, my love, for that to fear ; 
I have a little phial here, — 



Three drops but mingled in her drink 

Will nature veil in pleasant sleep. 
And so thy mother's eyes will sink 

Into a slumber calm and deep. 

Marg. What is there that I would not do for 
But yet I hope it will not hurtful be ! [thee t 

Fauat. If it were so, my love, would I 
Advise you such a thing to try f 

Marg. Gazing on thee, I know not what doth still 
Impel me ever to perform your will ; 
I have already done so much for 3'on, 
Scarce anything is left me now to do. C^^*^ 

MBi>Br8roraKi.K8 enttrt, 

Meph. The monkey 1 is she gone I 

Fauat, liast spied again t 

Meph. Why, all that pass'd, I heard it pretty 
You're catechised, sir Doctor ! well, [plain. 

I hope with good efifect 'twill tell ! 
The girls have truly much concern 
In doing all they can to learn. 
Whether or not, in his belief, a man 
With piety pursues the ancient plan ; 
For, if he bend submissively (think they) 
In that, he'll yield to us the self-same way. 

Fauat. Thou monster ! tliou canst not perceive 

How such a true and loving heart. 
Full of the faith she doth believe 

Alone can happiness impart. 
Must tremble with a good and holy fear. 
That she must deem as lost the man she holds 
most dear. 

Meph. Thou sensual dotard 1 by the nose thon'rt 
By a weak, silly girl ! [led 

Fauat. Abortion, bred 

From Filth and Fire ! 

Meph. In physiognomy. 

How very knowing, too, she seems to be ! 
When I am by, she feels she knows not how, — 
The girl in that some hidden sense doth show ; 
She feels I am a genius — and may be, [we — 

Perhaps, the Devil himself. — This night, then, — 

Fauat. And what does it concern to yoa ! 

Meph. I have my pleasure in it, too. 



AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
Masoarxt and Bsesv, viith pUeKera* 

Beaag. What, have you nothing, then, of Barbaia 
heard t 

Marg. I go but little out ; no, not a word. 

Beaay. Sibylla told it me to-day ; 
At last she's thrown herself away ! 
This comes of being still the best. 
Stuck up in pride above the rest. 

Marg, How so ! 

Beaay. The worst is but too plain to view. 

Now when she eats and drinks, she feedeth two. 

Marg. Alas ! 

Beaay. She's rightly served ! how long she's been 
Fondling and hanging on the fellow seen ! 
And then, what wall^igs forth were there. 

To village feast and danring booth ; 
And she herself, must everywhere 

Be thought the first of aU, forsooth \ 
He treating her with cake and wine ; 
She thinking, too, herself so fine ! 
Upon her b^uty still so vain ; 
So shamelees too, she'd even deign 
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Take preeents of him ; — ^thoD there still 
Was kissing and embracing — till 
The flower is gone ! 

Marg, Poor thing ! 

Bestf. And can it be, 

That you can pity her ! — when such as we 
Were at the spinning-wheel, our mothers ne'er 
Let us go down by night ; — ^but she stood there, 
Fondling and toying with her darling fair. 

In the dark passage, on the doorway se^it, 

Thinking that every hour went by too fleet. 
Now she will have a bringing down most rare ; 

She must at church do penance in a sheet ! 

Marg, Perchance he'll marry her ! 

Bessg, A fool were he ! 

To a brisk young fellow, all the world is free ; 
Besides, he's off and gone ! 

Marg, That is not right 

Bessy. E'en should she get him, she's in evil 
pliffht ; 
The boys wul tear her garland — and yet more, 
Well bring cnt straw, and spread it at her door. 

lExit. 

Marg. (going to the hotue). How bitterly I once 
could rail, 
If a poor maiden chanced to fail ! 
Not words enough my tongue could frame 
When speaking of another s shame ; 
How black it seem'd ! and then, howe'er 
I strove to darken it, it ne'er 
Seem'd black enough. So proud was I, 
I bless'd mynelf, and walk'd so high ; 
And now myself I feel within 
The sense that I am prey to sin ; 
Yet, everything that to it drove 
Seem'd naught of guilt ! Ah ! all was love ! 



KECESS. 



In a niche of the watt, a detfotional image of the 
Hater Dolorosa ; pots t^fUnwere before it, 

Maroarst $etsfre$kjlciwert in the pots. 

Marg. Mother of many sorrows! deign,oh deign! 
To turn thy face with pity on my pain ! 
The sword hath enter'd in thy heajrt, 
Thou of a thousand pangs hast part ; 
Thou lookest up, thou gazest on 
The death of Hm who was thy son ! 

Thy gaze doth to the Father rise. 

And to his throne ; 
Thou for His grief dost breathe thy sighs, 

And for thine own ! 

Who feels — who knows — 

How fiercely glows 

The torment that doth pierce me to the bone I 

How my poor heart, in throbbing, bums ; 

Ah ! how it trembles, how it yearns. 

Thou knowest-^-and but thou alone 1 

Where'er — where'er I go, 
What woe, what woe, what woe 

Within my bosom here — is stirring, waking ! 
Alaa ! alas ! now scarce alone am I ; 
I weep, I weep, ah ! bitterly I cry ; 

My heart, my very heart is in me breaking. 



The flower-pots at my window 

Were wet with my tears like dew. 
As I in the early morning 

Gather'd these flowers for you. 

A cheerful beam in my chamber 

The sun at his rising shed ; 
Already, in all my sorrow, 

I sat on my sleepless bed. 

Help ! save me from disgrace and death ! — incline, 
Mother of many sorrows ! turn thy glance. 
Thy pitying countenance. 
Upon this anguish and distress of mine ! 



NIOHT. — THB BTEEBT BBFORB HABGABET'S DOOB. 
yAi.BNnNB (a MoldisTt Maroarbt's brother). 

Val. When I sat 'mid a company 
Where every one to boost is free. 
And each companion loudly said 
The praises of his favourite maid ; 
Each, with a brimming glass, his own 
Loud commendations washing down ; 
My elbow on the table — I 
Sat quiet in security, 
And confidently listening 
To all their boasts and swaggering ; 
Then, smiling, stroked my beard, and placed 

A brimming goblet in my hand, 
Saying, *' To every one his taste. 

But can a maid in all the land 

With my dear little Margaret stand. 
Or hold a candle to her 1" So 

Kling, Klang, — round went it merrily ; 
And some would shout, <* He's right, I kiaow \ 

The pearl of all her sex is she ; " 
Then all the boasters silent were. 
And now ! — Oh ! I could rend my hair 
Out by tlie roots, and rushing go 
Against the walls myself to throw ! 
With sneering speech and lifted nose 
Each churl will mock me as he goes. 
While I must like a bankrupt sit. 
At every chance-dropp'd word to sweat ; 
And could I crush them in my ire. 
Yet could I never call them liar ! 
Who is't comes here 1 who's slinking hither ! 
Unless I err, there's two together. 
If it is he, I'U at him drive ; 
He shall not leave the spot alive ! 

Faust and Mspuinx>PHBL.B8 enter. 

Faust. How, through the window of the sacristy. 
The eternal taper's light doth outward gleam ! 
Fainter and fjunter grows its sidelong beam. 
Till darkness closes round it utterly ! 
So seems it as if all were night in me. 
Meph. And I feel like a cat that amorously 
Creeps up the fire-ladders, and doth trace 
Around the walls with slv and stealthy pace ; 
Yet very virtuously, ne'ertheless, 
A spice of thief-like joy, a little wantonness ! 
So thiillB already through each limb and vein 
The glorious Mav-day night, that comes again 
The day sucoeedmg to the morrow ; — there 
One knows for whtut the vigil doth prepare. 

Faust. Meanwhile is that the treasure rising — I 
Can in the distance by its light descry ! 



Meph. The pleasure may full soon be thine 
To raise the casket from its shrine ; 
X lately glanced upon the hoard — 
Good lion-doIUrs are within it stored. 

Faust. And not a trinket — not a ring 

Wherewith to deck my lovely girl ! 

Meph. I saw within it some such thing ; 

A kind of band or string of pearl 1 

Faust, 'Tis well ! if I my loved one see 
Without a pift, it grieveth me. 

Meph, Yet ought it not your mind annoy, 
Some pleasure gratis to enjoy 1 
While shine the stars the heavens along, 

A very masterpiece I'll play her ; 
I'll sing her quite a moral song, 

The better to betray her I IBe singt to the ffuitar, 

«• Wby art thou, Catherine, before 
The threshold of thy lover's door 

Thus by the dawrii of day ? 
A maid he'll let thee In ;— but ne'er 
From thence departing wilt thou e'er 

A maiden go away ! 

** Beware, beware ! when the delight 
Is past and o'er— good night, good nlj^t, 

Poor simple, trusting thing I 
If thou dost love thyself— ne'er blew 
The spoiler with thy love, unless 

Thy finger bears the ring." 

VaL (comes forward). Thou cursed rat-catcher! 
who art thou 
Alluring with thy music now f 
To the devil first the instrument I 
Then with it be the singer sent ! 

Meph. All's up with the guitar — that's dash'd 
to shreds. [heads ! 

Vol. Now you shall have a round of cracking 

Meph. Come, Doctor ! never flinch I to work ! 

And as I tell you, all things carry ; 
Out quickly with your toasting-fork. 

But only thrust, for I will parry 1 

Vai. Then parry that ! 

Meph. Why not 1 

Val. And this. 

Meph. I will. 

Val. The Devil must be fighting here ! what 
thrill 
Is this 1 my hand is getting dead and luue. 

Meph. (to Faust), Thrust home 1 

Vol. (falls). Ah ! woe ! 

Meph. There ! now the clodpole 's tame ! 

But hence ! for we must quickly disappear ; 

Already rings for us the murderous cry ! 
With the police my footing 's pretty fair, 

But with the blood-ban it were hard to vie ! 

lExeufU. 

Mar. (at the loituUno). Here, here, without 
here 1 

Marg. Bring a light ! 

Mar. (still at the window). They swear and 
scufile, shriek and fight 1 

Several Persons. One's dead ! 

Mar, (comiTig from the house). And are the 
murderers gone 1 

Marg. (also coming forward). Oh ! who lies 
here! 

The People. Thy mother's son ! 

Mary. Almighty God I what misery ! 

Val. I'm dying 1 that soon said may be, 
And sooner yet it will be done ! 



Peace, women, with your howling ! hither ! 

And listen to me altogether ! ITheif all go to him. 

Hark, Margaret ! you are young as yet — your skill 

Is scarce enough — ^you manage matters ill — 

I tell it you in confidence ; 

Now you are once a whore, proceed, 

And be one without more pretence ; 

Be like the thing you are indeed ! [say I 

Marg. My brother ! God ! what wouldst thou 
Val. Leave God out of the game, I pray ! 

What's done, alas ! is done ; — and now 

E'en as they may must all things go ; 

Thou secretly begin*st with one, 

Soon more to these will follow on ; 

And when a dozen first caress thee. 

Then all the city may possess thee ; 

When Guilt, in birth, first sees the lights 

Only in secret is she shown, 
By every one the veil of night 

Around her head is thrown ; 
Ay ! all to stifle her are fain. 
But still she grows and power doth gain ; 
Then will she walk 'neath daylight's beam. 
Yet doth not any fairer seem ; 
The fouler grows her countenance. 
The more she seeks the daylight's glance. 

The time I can already see. 

When thee all honest hearts will spam. 
And will aside, avoiding thee. 

As from a corse infectious turn I 
Within thee shall thy heart despair. 

When people look thee in the face ; 
No more the golden -chain thou'lt wear. 

Nor kneel thee at the holy place ; 
No more, amid the dance, shall be 
Thy lace-work'd ruff a joy to thee ; 
In some obscure and wretched cell. 
Thou wilt with beggars, cripples dwell ; 
And even should tiiy Cfod forgive, 
Thou, 'neath a curse on earth shalt live I 

Mar. To Heaven's mercy recommend thy aoull 
Wouldst load thyself with slander, too ! 

Val. Thou fool 

And shameless woman ! could I tear 
Thy wither'd form, I would not care 
For all my sins ; for them I ne'ertheleflB 
Should hope to gain a full forgiveness ! 

Marg. My brother 1 Oh wis dreadful pain ! 

Val. Cease with your tears, and let them be ! 
Then when thou didst thy honour stain. 

Thou gavest the deepest stab to me ! 
I, through the slumber of the grave, 
Gk) to my Grod, a soldier brave ! iSs 



THE CATHEDRAL. 

During the service. — Organ and Anthem. 
MAaoAasT among a number of people. Evfl Spirit bekimd 

llAMIAKSr. 

Evil S. How different, Margaret, it was with | 
thee, 
When, full of innocence, thou stood'st before 
The altar, and didst kneel thee at its foot. 
Lisping thy prayers from out the well-wont book. 
Half in the pla^ulness of childhood — half 
I As if a sense of God were in thy aonl ! i 

I 
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How ifl it, Margaret, now ! within thy heart 

What crime and evil doing I 

Art praying for thy mother's booI, who slept, 

And from her sleep pasa'd into weary pain 

And lengthenM snffering, hy thee I Whose hlood 

Is wet upon thy threshold ? 

Beneath thy heart stirs there not, even now. 

That which is torturing hoth itself and thee 

With a foreboding presence t 

Marg, Woe ! ah woe ! 

Would I were free of all these evil thoughts 
That through me pass, and will come over me. 
Spite of myself ! 

Choir. Dies ira, diet iUa 
Solvet UKium in favilla. lOrgan ptapt. 

Evil S. A horror seizes thee! the trumpet 
sounds. 
The graves are heaving, and thy heart, awaked 
From out its slumber of the dust, and brought 
To life again, is trembling up, to meet 
Its doom of fire ! [giro's tone 

Marff. Oh ! would I were from hence ! the or- 
Appears to stifle me — the anthem melts 
My inmost heart. 

Choir. Jiidex ergo cum tedebii 
(i*ii(iquid latei adparebU^ 
yu inuilum remanebiL 

Marg, I feel oppress'd ! the pillars of the wall 
Goee over me — the vaulted roof comes down 
And presses on me ! — Air ! 

EvU S, Hide thee I yet shame and sin 
Rest not conceal'd or hidden. Air and light ! 
Woe to thee ! 

Choir. Quid «tim, miser, tuno dieiurus 9 
Quern paironum rogaturus $ 
Cum oir Justus sit seourus. 

Evil S, The glorified their countenances turn 
Away from thee ; to stretch to thee the hand, 
The pure and stainless shudder ! woe to thee ! 

Choir. Quid sum, miger, tuno dioturus $ 

Marg. Neighbour ! your smelling-flask I 

iSke/aUs senselest. 



WALPUIlGIS-NiaHT. — THE HABTZ MOUNTAINS, DIS- 
TRICT OF SCHIRKS AND £LBMD. 

Faubt, Mbphibtoprblss. 

Meph, Are you not longing for a broomstick 1 I 
Would ride the roughest goat most willingly. 
Upon the road we pass, our way is long, 

And distant yet from what its end must be ; 

Faust, While I upon my legs feel fresh and 

This trusty, knotted stick suffices me. [strong. 
Why make more short the track I to thread 

^ch winding valley as we go, — 
Then, mounting, o'er the rocks to tread. 

Whence streamlets, ever bubbling, flow, 
Their downward rushing course — that, that is bliss 
That lends enjoyment to a path like this ; 
Already in the birchen tree 

The quickening breath of spring is glowing ; 
The very pine, too, seems to be 

The genial influenco knowing. 
Will not the self-same power of sprinff 
Work on our limbs its strengthening f 

Meph, I nothmg know of spring-time's heaty 

Within me all is wintry now. 
And on my path I*d rather meet 

With winter's frost and winter's snow. 



How drearily upon the night 

The dull, red moon's imperfect disk 
Is rising with belated light. 

And shines so dimly that we risk 
The stumbling up against a tree, 

Or on a rock, at every turn ! — 
Let me a Wildfire call — I see 

One yonder doth right gaily bum. 
Ho ! Ho, friend, yonder ; may I dare 

Request your company to-night ! 
Why should you vainly blaze and flare ! 

Be good enough our steps to light ! 

Wildfire, I hope I may, from reverence to you, 
My usual flickering tendency subdue ; 
Our common course is anything but straight. 

Meph. Ha ! ha 1 he's thinking man to imitate ! 
But i' the Devil's name now, go 
Straight on your path, or I wUl blow 
Your flickering life out. 

JVUdfire. WeU I know 

You're lord and master here, and therefore I 
To suit myself to you will freely try ; 

But think ! the mountain's magic-mad to-night. 

And when a Wildfire is your guiding light, 
You must not ask for too much nicety ! 

Fadst, Hbphibtofbclbs, and WiLoriaa {in alUmating 

Song). 

The sphere of dreams — of magio-spell 

Now, it seemeth, do we tread ; 
So, for your credit guide us well. 

That we afar betimes be led, 
Where regions wild and wasted lie. 

Trees succeeding trees shoot by, 
See ! how rapidly.and swift ! 

Every mountain summit bent, 
Boweth low each mountain dift ; 
These snouts of rock, long, jagged, rent. 
How they're snorting I how they're blowing ! 

Through the turf, through pebbles flowing, 
Brook and streamlet hasten on ; 

Hear I the murmuring song they raise t 
Hear I soft love's complaining tone. 

The voices of those heavenly days t 
All that we hope, all love endears, 

Breathes to us from that gentle strain. 
And like a tale of distant years, 

Their voice re-echoed sounds again. 

Too — whoo ! Too — whoo— it comes more near 

The pewitt, owl, and jay are here ; 

Are they all then sUll awake ? 

Gleam Salamanders through the brake^ 

Long of leg, with paunches wide 1 

How the roots, like serfients, glide. 

Winding forth from rock and sands, 

Stretch'd in strange and fearful bands, 

Seemingly to terrify 

Or seize us as we pass them by ! 

From massy knots where life is living, 

Polype-like fibres stretch and stir, 
As if they with their anus were striving. 

To wind around the wanderer. 
Mice in legions run beneath, 
Many-hued, through moss and heath ; 
In circling swarms the glow-worms fly, 
A confounding company ! 




Tell me 1 tell me ! do we stand ! 
Or advance we o'er the land I 
All things seem around to spin. 
Trees and rocks distorted grin ; 
WildBres, as they dancing beam. 
Now divide — now swelling gleam ! 

Meph. Grasp my mantle firm and tighty 
This rocky peak's a central height 
From whence one wondering discerns 
How Mammon in the mountain bums I 

Faust, How strangely glimmers through the 
ground 

A mournful light like morning's red ; 
E'en where the gulfs are most profound, 

Its quivering ray is downward shed. 
A mine-damp here, — ^here exhalations sweep, 

Through veiling mist, here rays of light are 
gleaming ; 
Now fine, and thrraidlike, o'er the earth they creep, 

Then burst on high, like to a fountain streaming ! 
Here marks the li^t a winding trace 

With hundred veins the valley through. 
Here gatlier'd in the narrow space 

'Tis spent and scatter'd forth anew I 
There, near us, sparks are glittering bright 

Like upthrown diowers of golden sand ; 
But see ! in all its craggy height 

The mountain bumeth like a brand ! 

Meph. Lights not Sir Mammon for the feast 

Right gloriously his palace dome t 
That thou hast seen it, think thee blest ; 

See ! the wild guests already come. 

Faust, How furiously o'er all the storm-blast 
goes! 

It strikes against my neck in heavy blows. 

Meph, Grasp by the rock's old ribs, and grasp 
them tight, 

Or it will sweep you down yon gulf profound ; 
A cloud-like mist hath thickeu'd o'er the night. 

Hark ! what loud crashings through the forest 
sound ! 
The owls fly scared away ; the whirlwind's stress 
Bursts through the ever-verdant palaces, 
Splintering their pillars I Listen ! as they break. 
The boughs and branches, how they crack and 

creak ! 
The groaning of the trunks, their mighty mourn. 
The snapping of the roots asunder torn, 
As in a fearfully-entangled fall 
Over each other, crashing go they all I 
And through the wreck and ravage-strew'd abysses 
The wind-blast sweeps along and howls and hisses ! 
Hear'st thou not voices there on high 
In the distance^to us nigh 1 
Yes ! all the mountain range along 
Here streams a raving witches' song. 

Witches (in chorus). The witches to the Brocken 
speed, 
The stubble 's yellow — green the seed ! 
There all the bands together meet 
Sir Urian in the highest seat. 
Witch and goat together flying 
Over stock and stone are hieing. 

Voices. Old Baufao comes — and comes alone — 
A farrow sow she rides upon. 

Chorus. To whom is honour, honour pay — 
Old Mother Baulju, lead the way I 
Our mother a s^ood sow bestriding. 
And all the witches after riding. 

Voice. Which way hast thou oome f 



Voice. Orer Usenstein's ereat, 
Where I just peep'd me into a shriek-owl's nest ; 
How her eyes glared at me 1 

Voice. To hell 1 away. 

What a pace you are driving along to-day I 

Voice. She's scratched my face in passing me^ 
Look at it — ^you the wound may see ! 

Chorus of Witches. The way is broad, the way 
is long. 
What a mad and raving throng ! 
The fork doth stick, the besom sweeps, 
The baby is stifled, the mother weeps. 

Wizards {half chorus). Like snails within their 
The women get before us aU, [shells we crawl. 
For in advancing to the house of ill 
They are a thousand steps before us still. 

The other half. Quite so precise as that we do 
not take it. 
The woman in a thousand steps may make it ; 
But let a woman haste howe*er she can. 
In one sole bound 'tis fimsh'd by a man. 

Voice (abowi). G>me with us, oome with us £rom 
Felsensee 1 

Voices (Jrom below). There with you on high 
we would readily flee, 
We wash and are clear from all soiling and stain. 
But ever unfruitful and barren remain. 

Both Choruses. The winds are still — ^Uie stars 
And gladly hides the dreary moon, [have flown. 
With whizzing rush, the magic crew 
Sparks by tliousands onward strew. 

Voice (from below). Halt 1 halt ! 

Voice {from below). Who calls from the rock/ 
cleft ? 

Voice (beneath). Oh ! take me with you, — I 
nere am left 1 
Three hundred years I've tried to get 
Up to the peak, nor reach'd it yet ! 
I would that I with my fellows were I 

Both Choruses. The broom can cany— the 
stick can bear. 
The fork and goat cut through the air ; 
Who cannot raise himself to-day. 
He for ever lost must lay. 

A Half -witch {bcTieath). Long have I foUow'd, 
hobbling on. 
And yet how far the rest have gone ! 
At home no quiet can I gain. 
Nor any peaee I here attain. 

Chorus of Witches. The witeh-salve stirs the 
witches' blood ; 
A rag to make our sail is good ; 
To make a gallant ship and tight. 

On any trough we call ; 
Whoever cannot fly to-night 

Will never fly at all. 

Both Choruses. When we've flown a«nmd the 
Descending, we the earth will seek ; [p^Ak, 

The broad, wide heath shall cover'd be 
With all the swarm of witchery 1 

ITkey M themselves detttm. 

Meph. There is a crowding, driving, clattering, 
rustling,-^ 
There is a whizzing, twirling, prattling, bustling ! 
Light, fire, and stink, and spaiks that burning fly, 
A very element of sorcery. 
Stick close, or we shall quickly parted be ! 
Where art thou ? 

FausL Here I 

Meph. So soon so far from me t 
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My power as master here, T must display,.. 
Place I Squire Voland oonies I sweet folks, make 
Give room, sweet people ! Doctor ! here, [way ! 

Take hold of me, and at a sprmg 
Quick let us of tlie crowd get clear ; 

Even for me 'tis too bewildering. 
There's something yonder shining bright, 
And with a strange peculiar light. 
It draws me to yon thickets there — and so 
Come with me, come — we will among them go ! 

Ftitut, Spirit of contradiction ! — but go on 1 
For thou mayst lead me ; it was wisely done 
In truth — upon Walpurgis-night 

Thus to the Brocken to repair, 
To seek for solitude outright. 

Directly we are there ! 

Meph. See ! coloured flames are burning high. 
There meets some meny company ; 
Among a few one 's ne'er alone. 

Faust. I rather would have higher gone ; 

Smoke is drifting — fires are gleaming. 

All the multitude is streaming, 
DriTing to the evil-one ! 
There many a riddle must be solved ! 

Meph. There, too. 

Host many^ a riddle tie itself anew ; 
Let the great world e'en bluster as it may. 
We here in peace and quietness will stay ; 
It is a saying of an ancient date, 
That little worlds we form within the great. 
Young witches I can yonder see 

Who show their beauty stripped and bare. 
And witches old, who prudently 

A veiling mantle round them wear. 
If bat for my sake, come ! comply with all ; 
The pleasure will be great, the labour small. 
I hear the music tuning round ! 
What a cursed jingling, jangling sound ! 
One must get used to't. Come with me, 
Come ! otherwise it cannot be. 
I'll lead the way, and introducing you. 
Place you beneath an obligation new. 
No narrow space is that ! What say you, friend 1 
Gaze onward ! you can scarcely see the end ; 
A hundred fires are burning in a row — 
They chat, they cook, they wildly dancing go^ 
Make love and drink — now, tell me where. 

Than this, we could aught better see ! 

Faust, But mean you when we enter there 

As wizard or as devil to be 1 

Meph, Indeed, much used am I to go 
About the world incognito, 
But yet upon a levee-day 
'Tis well one's orders to display. 
I have no garter to denote 

And tell to all the rank I bear. 
But you will find the cloven foot 

To-night is honour'd everywhere. 
See you this snail I she creeps this way, « 
And puts her feelers forth, to say 
She finds out something in me. No ! if I 
Wish'd it, I could not who I am deny. 
Bat now from fire to fire will we roam, — 
1*11 be the friend, and you the gallant — come ! 

[To tome pertont who are tilting round a few dying 
etnbert- 

Well, my old gentlemen I what do you here. 
Thus at the end of all 1 If I had found you 

Placed nicely in the midst, with all the cheer 
And riot of the youthful tumult round you. 



That were some praise ;->-one must possess 
At home enough of lonelmess. 

General. Who can his trust in nations place. 

Though for them he has all things done t 
With them 'tis as with woman's race. 

By youth the prize is always won. 

Miniiter, Now from the right are all men wide — 

For me ! the good old times I praise 
When we could all things rule and guide ; 

They were, in truth, the golden days. 

Parvenu, We were no fools, yet oft, no doubt, 

Did what we ought not to have done, 
And now have all things turned about, 

Just as we wish'd all change to shun ! 

Author. Who in the present day will care. 

To read a work of moderate sense t 
As for the rising race — ^they ne'er 

Show'd such conceit and impudence ! 

Meph. (who sttddenly appears extremely old). 
Because to-night the last will be 

That I the witches' mount shall climb^ 
The people everywhere, I see. 

Are ready for the end of time ; 
And as my cask runs low — I find 
The world too's on the tilt inclined ! 

A Witch (who is selling old clothes and Jrip- 
pery). Do not, good sirs, thus pass me by. 
Nor lose this opportunity ; 
Look well upon my wares, and mark my hoard I 

Varieties among my stock abound, 

No fellow to my shop on earth is found. 
And yet no article is in it stored, 
But at some time or other was made 

The instrument of ill to man ; 
No dagger, but adown its blade 

A stream of staining blood has ran ; 
No goblet but has pour'd a poisoning juice 

Into some body that in health did move ; 
No gem or jewel, but did once seduce 

Some woman worthy of the glance of love ! 
There is no sword will meet your hand, 

'Mid all the things that here you find, 
That has not cut some holy band. 

Or stabb'd a foeman from behind. 

Meph, Cousin ! you do not know such times as 
these ; 

All done and happen'd^^happen'd still and done. 
Betake yourself to selling novelties, — 

By novelty alone is notice won. 

Faust. This, with a vengeance, I a fair may call ; 

I trust I may my senses keep unmoved I 

Meph. Upwards the thronging mass is strug- 
gling all ; 

You think to shove — and you yourself are 

Faust, Who then is that ! [shoved ! 

Meph. Ah, mark her for your life, 

'Tis LiLITH. 

Faust. Who ! 

Meph, *Ti8 LiLiTH — Adam's wife 

Before he wedded Eve ; beware, beware. 
Of the excelling beauty of her hair. 

In which she shineth so surpassingly! 
When a young roan she may with that ensnare. 

She lets him not so soon again get free. 

Faust. There then sit two — one old, tlie other 
young, 
They have already deftly danOed and spnmg. 

Meph, No stop or pause to-night ! See ! they 
begin 
Another dance I come ! with them let's join in ! 
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Faust {dancing with the Young WUehy, A bean- 
teous dream once came to me, 
I in it saw an apple-tree ; 
Two luscious apples on it hung, 
They tempted me. I to them sprung. 

The beautiful Witch, The apple aye oould man 
entice 
Down from the days of Paradise ; 
I feel me much rejoiced to know^ 
Such, too, within my garden grow. 

Meph. (with the Old WUoh). A wild, strange 
dream once came to me, 
I in it saw a rifted tree ; 



The Old Witch, I to the cloyen-footed knight 
My heartiest greetings give to-night ; 

* * * * * 



Proctophanlaemut, You cursed rabble ! what is 
it you dare t 
Have you not all long since been made aware, 

That spirits stand not on such feet 
As those on which mankind must go t 

Yet here you*re dancing, light and fleet. 
Just as we common mortals do ! 

The beautiful Witch (dancing). What does he 
do, then, at our ball 1 

Faust. He*s present eveiywhere and censures 
all; 
How others dance, he must appraise and rate, 
And if of every step he cannot prate. 
It were as well the step had ne'er been ta*en ; 
He loudest grumbles when we progress gain. 
Advancing forwards ; if we traced. 

One dull, unvarying circle still. 
In such a course as must be paced 

Around his old and worn-out mill, 
He*d call that right perhaps ; especially 
If he might on the point consulted be. 

Prootophantasmist. Still here ! — it is unheard^ 
of ; — vanish I go I 
We have enlighten*d all the world, you know ; 
This devil's crew — they lay no stress 

On form or rule ;~we are so wise 1 
And yet there's Tegel, ne'ertheless. 

Still sprite-disturb'd and haunted lies I 
And what a time have I not sweeping been 
At the delusion, yet 'tis never clean ; 
It is unheard-of ! 

The beautiful Wttch. Pray forbear 1 

And cease, at least, to plague us here. 

Proctophantatmist. I tell you, phantoms, to 
your fiice, — ^my soul 
Will not, of spirits, ever brook controul ; 
By my own spirit no such sway is wrought ; 

\Tkejf dance onward. 
To-night, I see I shall succeed in naught I 
Yet still myself in readiness I hold 

My journey ever onward to pursue. 
And hope, before my latest step Tve told. 

To triumph o'er die devils and poets too. 



Meph. * ♦ * ♦ 

[7o Faust, toko has ttejpped aside cut qfthe dantt. 
Why hast thou let the beauteous maid withdraw, 
who to thee, in the dance, so sweetly sang \ 
Faust. Ah 1 in tlie middle of her song, I saw 
A dun-red mouse that from her mouth out- 
sprang ! 
Meph. Tush 1 to such trifles here no heed we 

'TIS well you did not find the mouse was grey ; 
I' the hour of bliss who for such things would care t 
Faust. Then saw I— — 
Meph. What t 

Faust, Mephisto', see'st thou there^ 

Lone and far off", that figure pale and £ur ! 
With pain it moves, its step is sad and slow. 
It seems with cham'd and fetter'd feet to go ; 
I must confess that it appears to me 
In figure like poor Mai^;aret to be I 

Meph. Gaze not upon it, for with ill 'tis fraught, 
'Tis without life, a shape by magic wrought. 
An idol dead. To meet it is not eood, 
Her chilling fflanoe benumbs the human blood. 
And man is lumost frozen into stone ; 
The fable of Medusa thou hast known. 
Faust. In truth the eyes she gazes with, ars 
those 
Of a dead corse no loving hand oould doee I 
That is the breast which Margaret yielded me, 
' And that the form I clasp'd — that form so dear 1 
Meph. Thou eajsy-eheated fool I 'Tis sorcery ; 
She doth to every one the same appear I 
The form of her he loves doth always borrow I 

Faust. What rapture ! yet, alas I what poignant 
I cannot, cannot, fi'om that glance [sorrow ! 

A. moment turn my countenance ; 
How wondrously the fairness of her neck. 
That single, narrow, crimson line doth deck. 
No broader than a knife-back. 

Meph, Ah ! most true 1 

Now that you mention it, I see it too ; 
I can perceive she may, if so she will, 

Her own head carry underneath her arm, — 
Perseus has cut it off' for her. But still 

Have such delusions for you such a chazm I 
Come 1 up the hill I away, away. 
All is as merry here to-diay 
As on the Prater I and unless I err 
Or am bewitch'd, I see a theatre I 
What's here to do t 

Servibilis. Directly will be given 

A bran new piece— the newest piece of seven ; 
It is a usage common with us here 
To let so many in a night appear ; 
A Dilettante's pen together tack'd it. 
And they are Dilettanti who will act it. 
But, sirs, my absence pray allow. 
For I must to my post away ; 
My Dilettante duty now. 
To raise the curtain for the play. 
Meph. When on the Blocksberg hill I find 
You placed — 'tis much unto my mind. 
It just the proper place must be. 
For you and all y6ur company. 
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Theatre- Manager. To-day then v/e for once 

Brave sons of Miedmg we ; [may rest. 

The lofty hill — the dew-damp vale. 

Are all our scenery. 

Herald, Before the bridal golden be 
Must fifty years departing flee ; 
If the quarrel now has c^sed. 
The golden bridal likes me best. 

Oberon. Sprites 1 if ye are with me here. 

Now be it testified. 
To-day the fairy king and queen 

Their band anew have tied. 

Puek. When Puck appears, and 

And glides amid the dance. 
Behind him, with him to rejoice, 

Hundreds of sprites advance. 

Ariel. Ariel wakes the fairy song. 
Heavenly clear it floats along ; 
It lureth triflers it is true, 
But it lureth beauty too. 

Oberon. Wedded-ones, who would agree. 
Learn ye from my queen and me ; 
To make a couple love and smile. 
We need but part them for awhile. 

Tiiania, If the husband knits his brow. 
If the wife her airs should show. 
Seize them both and let them be 
Off convey'd immediately; 
To the southward bear her forth, 
And him to the extremest north. 

Orchestra^ iutH (/or/MMmo). Nose of gnat and 
snout of fly. 
With all their consanguinity — 
Froffs the scattered leaves beneath. 
Crickets in the grass and heath. 
These must the musicians be 
To utter forth our minstrelsy. 

Solo. See, the bag-pipe coming on, 
A soapen bubble thinly blown ; 
Schnick-Bchnack, schnick-schnack, how it goes 
Through its short and stumpy nose ! 

The Spirit that ie fashioning iteelf. Spider's leg 
Toad-like belly fitted to't ; [and spider's foot, 

For the little, little thing 
Buddeth forth the little wing ; 
It makes no creature — but it will 
Bring forth a little poem still. 

Pair of Lovers. Little step and lofty bound. 
Through honey-dew, and mist around. 
You trip it to me well and fair, 
But you mount not in the air. 



Curious Traveller. Is*t not a masking mockery. 

Or is my eye-sight clear 1 
That the so beauteous Oberon 

To-night, too, should be here ! 

Orthodox. No claws or tail 1 and yet no doubt 

Upon the mind can be. 
That even like the « Gods of Greece," 

A right-down devil is he. 

Northern Artist. All that I can seize to-night 
Will be but sketches quick and slight ; 
But I betimes will ready be 
For journeying to Italy. 

Purist. Alas 1 ill fortune hither leads me 

What rioting and revels here. 
And out of all this crowd of witches, 

Two alone do powder wear ! 

Young Witch. Your powder, like the petticoat. 

Is but for women old and grey. 
So naked sit I on my goat, 

And a stout body bare display. 

Mother Witch. To squabble in a place like this 

We've too much breeding got ; 
Though young and delicate you are, 

I hope you yet may rot. 

Leader of the Band. Gnat's nose I Fly snout 1 
see ye harm not 1 
Round about the naked swarm not ! 
Frogs the scatter'd leaves beneath. 
Crickets in the grass and heath, 
I have to beg vou all, you will 
Keep time amid your music still. 

Weathercock (towards one side). Society of such 
a kind 
As one would ever wish to find — 
Truly, here are beauteous brides. 
Throngs of bachelors besides ; 
Man for man they here resort, 
People of most hopeful sort. 

Weathercock (on the other side). If opens not 
the earth to-night. 
To swallow up the whole outright, 
I with a light and rapid spring 
Right into hell myB^^lf will fling. 

Xenien. We in our insect guise are here — 
With small sharp beaks we all appear, 
To Satan, our papa, to give 
Such honour as he should receive. 

Hennings. See this tribe, all press'd together. 
How they're joking one another I 
I doubt not but at last you'll find 
Them saying that their hearts are kind. 
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Muaaget, I like to lose myself among 
This witches' swarm — this witches' throng— 
Because they're easier to me 
To govern than the muses be. 

Ci'devani Genitu of the Age, When we with 
proper people go, 
How soon a somebody we grow I 

Here ! by my skirt be tow'd ; 
Youll find the Blocksberg as you pass 
Is like the German mount Pamass, 

Its top is pretty broad. 

Curious Traveller. Say, wfio is yonder tall, stiff 

His very walk of pride it telleth ; [man ! 

He sniffs at all that sniff he can, 

*^ For Jesuits he smelleth." 

Crane, In troubled waters and in clear. 

Me may you fishing see ; 
E'en 80 this pious man is here 

In devil^s company. 

Man of the World, Yes ! for the pious, all can 

A vehicle of grace ; [be 

Upon the Blocl^ber;^s self they build, 

Full many a meetms-place. 

Dancer, Surely a chorus new succeeds, 

I hear the drums afar I 
But startle not ! among the reeds 

The one«voiced bitterns are. 

Dancing-Master.* How each one throws his legs 
Each getting on amidst the rout [about ! 

As best he can — ^the crooked springs, 
The clumsy hops in awkward ilingsi, 
And no one asKs another, how 
Their fiingings and their springings show. 

Fiddlrr, This pack of rascals 1 what a hate 
Each ragamufiin bears his mate ! 
How gladly would they all bestow, 
Each upon each the deadly blow 1 
In union they are only bound 
Together by the bagpipe's sound, 
As Orpheus' lyre, we are told. 
Together brought the brutes of old. 

Dogmatist. Neither a critic nor a doubt 
From my opinion puts me out ; 
Yet somethmg still the devil must be. 
Or how should one the devil see 9 

Idealist, For once, then, pliantasy I find 
Too powerful within my mind ; 
If I am cM — I must confess 
To-day 't must be in foolishness. 

Realist, The actual is a very plague, 

* This and the following Btsnza were not inserted in the 
early editions of Faust. 



Annoying here to meet ; 
For the first time, I do not stand 

Quite steady on my feet. 

SupematureUist. With much delight I'm here. 

These phantoms gladly mix — [and with 

Conclusions of good spirits, I 

Gan from these devils fix. 

Sceptic, They follow by the flame, and think 

They near the treasure come ; 
In German " devil " rhymes to ** doubt," 

Here I am quite at home. 

Leafier of the Band, Frog, the scatter'd leares 
Cricket in the grass and heath, [beneath. 

Accursed Dilettanti ! 
Nose of gnat, and snout of fly. 
Buzzing low and buzzing high. 

Most tuneful Mnsicanti ! 

The Clever Ones. Sawtouci t so they name the 

Who mirth in all things show ; [race 

Feet are not used for walking now. 

So on our heads we go. 

The Clumsy Ones, We've apunged full many a 
bit of yore, 
But that is now all past and o'er ; 
We've danced our shoes through, and behold 
We now are dancing naked soled. 

Wildfires, From the place whence first we rose. 

The marshy quagmire, we advance. 
Yet soon the throng our presence knows 

The brightest gallants in the dance. 

Falling Star, I have fiallen from on high. 
In starry brightness through the sky ; 
Here crossways in the grass I've lain, — 
Who'll help me on my Tegs again t 

The Solid Ones. Place here ! Place I Ho, spread 

The bending grass gives way — [ye wide ! 

'Tis sprites that come, but ne'ertheless 

Plump, solid limbs have they. 

Puck. Your feet so heavy do not plant 
Like the heels of elephant, 
But let the sturdv Puck himself 
Be here to-day the stoutest elf. 

Ariel, If Nature kind your pinions gave — 
If, from the spirit, wings you have, 
Follow in my track so lizht 
Up yon hill of roses bright ! 

Orchestra (pianissimo). Circling cloud and 
wreathing mist. 
Descending, round us lay ; 
In the leaves the wind is dying. 
O'er the reeds the breeze is sighing, 
And all has pass'd away ! 
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1 GLOOMY DAT. — THE OPEN PLAIN. 

Faust, Mbphibtophklbs. 

Paiut. In misery 1 deepairing I long wretched 
and erring upon earth, and now a prisoner I For 
dreadful Bufferings, shut in a dungeon as a mis- 
doer, the dear, unhappy creature 1 To this ! even 
unto this ! Worthless, traitorous devil ? and this 
thou hast hidden from me ! Stand ! stand hut be- 
fore me ! Ay ! roll thy hellish eyes, in fury, in 
Uiy head ! Stand, and brave me with thine in* 
supportable presence ? Imprisoned 1 in helpless, 
remediless misery ! Delivei^ o'er to evil spirits, 
and to unpitying, sentence-passing man 1 And me, 
the while, thou wert lulling in vapid, tasteless dis- 
sipations, hiding firom me her growing wretched- 
ness, and leaving her, without help, to perish 1 

Afeph. She is not the first 

Faust. Dog I abhorred monster ! — Oh ! thou 
infinite spirit ! Change I change the reptile again 
into that dog-like form, in which he so often waUted 
before me on my evening path, rolling before the 
feet of the harmless wanderer, that he might fiisten 
on his shoulders when he fell I Change him again 
to his most firequently chosen form, that he may 
crouch on his belly in the dust before me, and that 
I may spurn him, the reprobate, with my foot I 
Not the first I Oh misery, misery ! by no human 
son] can it be conceived, that more than one 
created being could ever have sunk to such a depth 
of wretchedness, that the first, in the writhmg 
agonies of death, should not have atoned for the 
guilt of all sacoeeding it, in the eyes of the ever- 
pardoning 1 The misery of this single one harrows 
up my soul, the very depths of my being, and thou 
art coldly srinning over the doom of thousands. 

Meph. Now again we are at our wit's end al- 
ready ; there, where the sense of you men gives 
way from over-stretching. Why didst thou mate 
thyself with us, if thou canst not go through with 
it I Wouldst thou fly, and art not secure from gid- 
diness f Thrust we ourselves on thee, or didst thou 
press thyself on us ! 

Fmut, Gnash not so thy devouring teeth at 
me ! I loathe thee I — great and glorious spirit ; 
thou who hast deigned to make thyself visible to 
me ; thou who knoweet my heart and ray soul, 
why, why didst thou unite me to this companion 
of shame, who feedeth on evil and rejoices in 
destmction 1 

M€ph. Hast thou finished ! 

Fatut. Save her ! Free her ! or woe unto thee ! 
The most fearful curse be upon thee for thousands 
of years ! 

Meph, I cannot draw back the bolts, nor loosen 
the bands of the avenger. Save her ! Who thrust 
her downward to destruction I Was it I or thou ! 

[Favbt gaza wildljf around him. 
Avt thou grasping at the thunder ! Well is it, ye 
miserable mortak, that it is not given you I To 
smite to pieces the innocent oppoeer ! That is ever 
the tyrant's mode of wreaking his rage at diffi- 
culties. 

Faust. Bring me thither, where she i»— she 
shall be free ! 

Meph, And the risk to thyself which thou run- 
nest into I The guilt of blood, and from thy hand, 
lies yet upon the town. Over the abode of the 
slain, sweep avenging spirits, lying in wait for the 
back-returning muroerer. 



Faust. And that too was by thee ! The death 
and murder of a world upon thee, monster I Lead 
me thither, I say, and free her ! 

Meph, I will conduct thee there, and what I 
can do, hearken ! Have I all power in heaven and 
on earth 1 The senses of the gaoler I will becloud ; 
possess yourself then of the keys, and bear her 
forth by the hand of man. I will watch 1 The 
magic steeds are ready, this can 1 do. 

Faust. Up and away ! 



NIOHT. — THE OPEN PLAIN. 
Fatot, MspHr8froPHBi.B8 (rushing past on blad: horses), 
Faust, What are these hovering round the 

Raven-stone ! 
Meph, I know not what they're shaping and 

preparing. 
Faust, They wave up, wave down — they bend, 

they stoop. 
Meph, A band of witches. 
Faust, They sprinkle and charm 1 
Meph, On ! On 1 



THE PRISON. 

Faust (b^ors an iron door, with a bunch qfkejfs and a 

lamp). 

Faust, A long unwonted tremor on me falls — 
All that mankind can feel of misery. 
All human anguish fasteneth on me ! 

Here is she bound behind these dreary walls ; 

An innocent delusion has been all 

The crime and railt for which her life must fall. 
To go to her uiou dost in doubt delay I 

Again then to behold her dost thou fear 1 

Thou'rt hesitating, while her hour is near ; 
Thy dallying lingers death along — away ! 

IHs grcups the lock, A singing from utitkin. 

My mother, the harlot, 

Who kill'd me— and he, 
My father, the rogue, 

Who hath eaten me ! 
My sister she took 

Up every bone. 
In a cool shady nook 

She laid them down. 
From them upward, upward springing. 

From the spot on which they lay, 
I rose a pretty wood-bird singing 

As I flew — away I away I " 

Faust She dreams not that her lover, listening. 
Hears the straw rustle and the fetters ring ! 

[He enters. 

Marg, (hiding her face on the pallet). Woe, 

woe is me ! they come. Oh, bitter death ! 

Faust, (softly). Be still ! be still, I come to set 

thee free. 
Marg, (throwing herself before him). If thou'rt 
a man, and breathest human breath, 
Feel for my misery I 

Faust, The gaoler fast in slumber lies. 
And thou wilt wake him with thy cries I 

[He takes hold o/her chains to unlock them, 
Marg, (on her knees). Who, headsman, could 

unto thee give 
O'er me this dreadful power ! 
Oh ! pity me, and let me live I 
Thou comest forme at midnight's hour ; 



Will day- break not be time enough \ — and I 
So young, bo young, and yet so soon to die ! 
I was fair, too, and that was my undoing. 
Tom is the garland — they the flowers are strewing ; 
The friend so near me once, is far away ; 

Seize not so roughly on me — spare me yet ; 

What have I done to thee t Oh 1 do not let 
My anguish vainl v for your mercy pray 1 
I never saw you m my life I*m sure. 

Fautt. And I must all this misery endure ! 

Marg, I'm wholly in thy power — but let me first 
Give suck unto my infant I I have nurs'd 
And rock'd it to its quiet rest 
The whole night through upon my breast ; 
They took my babe from me away, 

To do me wrong and make me wild ; 
And now the wicked people say 

That I have slain my child ! 
Gladness will never more possess my heart 1 

Songs do they sing about me, as Uiey go ; 
'Tis wicked of them, and an evil part, 

There's an old story hath its ending so ; 
Who bid them say how it applies 1 

Fautt. See ! at thy feet a lover lies ! 
To loose the yoke of misery. 

{Throyoi himself en ^* ground. 

Marg. (ihrowa herself beside him). Yes 1 let us 
kneel together — we 
Will pray the holy saints — ^but see I 
Beneath the steps, around the threshold, wreathe 
The flames of hell I see how they boil and seethe 1 
The Evil one within 
Fearfully raging makes a hideous din I 

Faust, (aloud). Margaret 1 A^Iargaret ! 

Marg, (listening). I hear 

My lover's voice I Where is he t Where ? 

[She springs to her feeL The chains faU q^ 
I heard him call ! I'm free, I*m free I 
No one shall stay, none hinder me. 
Unto his neck I'll fly, 
Upon his breast will lie \-~ 
He called on me ; and from the threshold's cell, 
Through all the howls and clattering of hell, 
Sounding the grim, infernal mockery through. 
The sweet, the loving tone again I knew 1 

Fauat. 'Tis I. 

Marg. Is't thou I Oh, say so once again ! 

[embracing him. 
'Tis he ! 'Tis he ! where now is all my pain, 
The anguish of the dungeon and the chiun ? 
'Tis thou ! thou com'st to rescue me ; 
Yes, I am sav'd 1 Again I see 

The street where first we met — and there. 

The cheerful little garden, where 
Myself and Martha stayed for thee I 

Faust, (endeavouring to lead her out). Come ! 
oome with me, my love, away ! 

Marg* (caressing him). Oh ! go not yet ! I 
aiwavs stay 

With such delight where'er thou art ! 

Faust. Unless tliou hastenest to depart, 
We shall most bitterly our lingering pay. 

Marg. Ah ! how is this ! 
Canst thou no longer kiss I 
Short as the tiice thou'st been from me away 
To kiss hast thou forgotten I As 1 lay 
Hanging upon thy b(»om thus, — oh ! why 

Feel I so sad, when once my heart to bless 
There came upon me from your words, your eye, 

So full a heaven of joy and happiness I 



And thou didst kiss as if thou wouldst have ta'en 

Away my breath ! Come Idas me ; or again 

I will kiss thee 1 lEwUMradng him. 

Ah, woe 1 thy lips are oold. 
Are cold and dumb ! 

Where is it thou hast left thy love of old t 
This change — whence has it come t 
Thy love ! Ah 1 who has robb'd me of it 1 

iShs turns amugfr^m him. 

Faust. Hence, 

Take courage, love, and come with me away ! 

With love a thousand, thousand-fold intense 
I'll clasp thee ; do but come 1 'tis jJl I pray. 

Marg. (turning to him). And is it thou ! and 
is it thou indeed f 

Faust. 'Tis I— oome with me ! 

Marg. By thy hand I'm freed ! 

Thou dost unlock the fetters and the chain. 
And to thy bosom foldest me again ; 
How is't thou dost not shrink from me in fear ! 
And dost thou know whom thou art freeing here 1 

Faust. Come ! come ! already wears awaj 

The darkness of the night profound ! 

Marg. My mother did 1 slay ! 

My child have drown'd I 
Was it not given to us both ? To thee i 
Is it thyself I Oh, that it true can be 
E'en now I scarce can deem ; 
Thy hand ! — 'tis not a dream, 
'TIS thy dear hand ! but ah ! 'tis damp — begone ; 

There's blood upon it ! wipe the stain away ! 
Ah! God! What hast thou done I 

Put up thy sword I pray ! 

Faust. Let what is past, be past. Thou kiU'at me. 

Marg, No, 

Thou must stay here, and I will show 

How all the graves prepared must be 
To-morrow morning soon, vou know 

Care must be ta'en for them by thee ! 
My mother's place must be the beet. 

Beside her let my brother lay, 
A little from them let me rest. 

But only not too iar away ! 
Upon my breast my child must be. 
No other now will sleep with me— 
Ah ! once unto thy side to press 
And nestle— that was happiness I 
But mine it never more will be ; 
There's something draws me unto thee. 
And yet I feel as if it were in vain. 
It seems as if you thrust me back again I 
And yet 'tis thou — looking so good, so kind I 

FausU If thou dost find,— 

If thou dost feel that it is X, 
Come with me, come ! 

Marg, From henoe to fly t 

Faust, To Freedom— yes, into the boundless 
air I 

Marg, Is the grave there t 

Waits Death without t Then come ! 

From hence into the peaceful bed. 

Where rests for evermore the head. 
But farther, not a single step I'll roam. 

Thou'rt going from me now, away ; 
Oh, Henri ! could I go with thee ! 

Faust. Come ! if you will, my love, you may ! 
If thou dost only wish it — see, 
Here ready stands the open door 1 

Marg. I dare not go! for me is hope no 
more. 
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Wbat woald it help me if I fled ? 

They watch for me the ooontry through ; 
It is so hud to beg one's bread I 

And with an evil conscience too ! 
In a strange land to roam and stray. 
It is sudb pain and wretchedness ! 
And let me do whate'er I may 

They'd seize upon me ne'ertheless ! 

Faust, I shall be with thee ! 

Marg. Quick 1 away I 

Save thy poor child ! the pathway keep 
That upward by the brook doth sweep ! 
Across the little bridge. 

Among the trees ! 
To the left 1 'tis in the pool i 

Quick 1 seize it 1 seize I 
It struggles still — and tries 
Again to rise ; 
Save ! save it I 

Ptaut, Calm thyself I pray— and see. 

Take but a single step and thou art free ! 

Marg. Would that we had bat pass'd the hill I 

There sits my mother on a stone ; 
My heady my brain, grows cold and chill ; — 

There sits my mower, all alone ; 
She waveth to and fro, 

And now is still, nor nod nor sign is making ; 
Her head doth heavy grow — 

She slept so long, her slumber knew no waking. 
That we the hours might enjoy she sl^t — 
Ah, those were pleasant times ! 

Faust. Since I have wepC|<i— 

Implored, in vain— .1 will no more delay — 
rU even risk the bearing thee away 1 

Marg, No force I release me ! let me go 1 

And grasp me not thus murderously ! 
I have in otner times, you know. 

Done every thing to pleasure thee I 

FausU l>uy hreaks apace ! My Loye^ my love— 

Jf or^. The day ! 

Yes, it is growing light — it brings to me 

The day which is my last ; — it was to be 



My marriage morning 1 unto no one say 

Thou wast with Margaret so soon I 

Woe to my garland ! all is done ; 

Again we shall each other see, 

But at the dance it will not be. 
The crowd is eathering— but no sound is there ! 
The streets — ^the square — 
Cannot the thousands hold — 
The stair is broken and the bell has toll'd ; 
How do they seize upon me I bind me fast — 
Swift, swiftly to the seat of blood they haste ! 
Already am I there — and now the shine 

Of that keen glaive. 
Seems glancing for each neck, though drawn alone 

for mine ! 
Dumb lies the world as the unspeaking grave I 

Faust, Oh I had I ne'er been bom 7 

Meph. (appears without). Up ! Vp ! away — 
Or you are lost ; how weak is this delay ! 
So long with prating and with loitering there ; 
My hones shudder in the morning air ; 
Day dawas! 

Marg, What rises from the earth t 

*Ti8 he I 'tis he— oh, driye him forth — 
What on the place of holiness would Hs ! 
Is it for me he cometh t 

Faust, Thou shalt live I 

Marg. All-judging God I — to thee 

Myself I give ! 

Meph, Come ! or I'll leave you with her in the 
mess! 

Marg, My Ikther 1 I am tinne ; Oh I save and 
bless ! 

Ye angels I guard me — and ye Heavenly things 

Around me spread your all-protecting wings I 
Henri ! I shudder as 1 gaze on thee I 

Meph, She*s judokd I 

Voice frmm Ahofve. Is say'd I 

Meph. {to Faust,) Come hither ! here, to me ! 

[ Vanisket %o{tk Favit. 

Voice from Within (df^mg awag), Henri I 
Henri I 
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THE DEDICATION. 

Thb Dedication, in the original, is written In the 
meeeure onoe ao generally used by the Italian Poets, and 
which Byron has rendered familiar to us by his Beppo 
and Don Juan. Many years elapsed between the com- 
mencement of Fanst and its completion ; as it approached 
its conclusion, the mind of the poet might natural^ revert 
to the friends among whom its earlier scenes were con- 
ceived and executed, and as memory calls their forms 
around him, to them he dedicates the result of the task 
they had onoe cheered by their approbation and applause. 
The passage In which the poet expresses a yearning for 
** the still, pensive spirit-land** {Jenem ttillen, emsten QeU- 
terreieh), has been quoted as one of the few in which 
Qoethe expresses an aspiration towards the "world be- 
yond," though he appears (from a conversation (m thedeath 
of Wieland, recorded by Falk), to have been a firm believer 
Iq the immortality of the soul. It wUl be seen, however, 
that the passage is retrospective, inspired by the feelings 
of memory and love; and that the ** Spirit realm*' he 
yearns to enter, is that of the past rather than the future. 

The vivid manner in which the past may be recalled in 
the present, either by dreams or in periods of abstraction, 
when the mind is the least affected by what is most actual 
in the eiroumstanoes extonal to it, is frequently alluded 
to by poets :— 

" This bodiless creation, extasy 
Is very cunning in.** 

Lnoretins proposes as one of the snlijeots of his inqniiy :— 

** Quae res, nobis vigHantibus obvia, mentela 
Terrifioet, morbo affeotis, somnoque aepultis ; 
Cemere uti videamur eos, audireque coram, 
Morte obit.i, quorum tellus ampleotltur 



Sir Walter Scott expresses the same thought more fully 
in describing the dreams of the Kni^t of Snowdoun 
(Ladp 4i/th€ Lake, Cantc I.) 

** Again retnm'd the scenes of youth. 
Of confident, undoubting truth ; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 
They come, in dim procession led. 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead. 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday.** 

•* The Dedication to Fautt certainly prores that this 
poem, as well as nermann and Dorothea, were his most 
cherished productions. It was first published in the Cotta 
edition of 1816."— Dr. KoUer, 

The concluding lines of Rogers's Jtaljf are in a strain of 
feeling similar to the sentiment of this Dedication :— 

'* 'Tis now long since ; 
And now while yet 'tis day would he withdraw. 
Who, when in youth he strung his lyre, addreas'd 
A former generation. Many an eye 
Bright as the brightest now, is closed in night. 
And many a voice once eloquent, is mute, 
That, when he came, diadain'd not to receive 
Bis lays with favour." 



To those who think that a translation should follow the 
original in form as well as subject, the following ventai, 
in the same measure as the German, may i^pear prefo> 
rable to that given in the text : — 

" Approach ye then onoe more, dim, shadowy train ? 

As onoe before my troubled gase ye flew ? 
Shall I this onoe your fleeting forms retain ? 

Is my heart still to its delusion true 7 
Still prees ye forward > Well, resume your relgn» 

As rising from the mist ye meet my view. 
With youthful feelings is my bosom bounding 
Thrill'd by the magio breath your forms surrounding 

Forms known in early, happy days, you bring 
And with you many much lov'd shades arise; 

Like worn traditions, half forgotten, spring 

First love, and friendship, onoe more to mine eyes; 

Old pangs awake— and voiced with sorrowing, 
Life's maxy path again before me lies. 

Those naming, who of happy hours bereft 

Have vanish'd from the scene where I am left. 



Th^ do not hear, alas ! the following lay, 
The souls who listen'd to my earliest song. 

Those echoes of my heart have died away. 
And far dispersed is all that friendly throng. 

To stranger-crowds my gritf I now betray. 

Whose very praise seems to my hearta wrong ; 

And those whom once my song could wake to mirth. 

If yet they lire, are soatter'd o'er the earth. 

And now a yearning long unfelt, I feel 
For the soft stillness of that spirit-land I 

In half-form*d tones my lisping lay doth steal 

Around like harp-notes which the winds oomniand, 

I tremble— tears fast following tears, reveal 

That the stem heart Is quell*d, is soft and bland— 

The present^-dimly, as afisr, I see ; 

But all the past, appears reality." 



THE PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE. 

Manager, Theatre-poet, Merrpman, 

The first of these three characters requires no oomuncnt. 
but the other two have not exactly their parallels amons 
the members of a dramatic establishment in England. A 
poet is, or wss, a more regular. appendage to a German 
theatro than an English one. With us the writer of a play 
is not, as an author, connected with the theatre ; he may 
sometimes, indeed, be a player also, but then be has a two- 
fold capacity, each distinct from the other. The bustness 
of a German Theatre-poet appears to be the furnishing 
dramatic material to the actors, on demand, and suitable 
to the moment, in a more certain manner than could be 
done by authors of equal, or perhaps superior powers, who 
write only by the inspiration of their genius, and whow 
productions may be very good in themselves, but badly 
timed, " like your old courtier's cap, richly suited but un- 
suitable." Ho is in tnct kept in regular pay by a theatct 
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for hia dnmatlc oontritmtions, lu a newspaper pays aa 
editor ftv political ones ; the condition of each situation 
being alike in this, that the right article must be famished 
at the lifl^t time, which can only be done by those to 
whom practice has given readiness in directing their 
thoogfats at onoe into the required channel, and the power 
of expressing those thoughts, sncfa as they are, rapidly, 
forcibly, and clearly. 'In botti cases a knowledge of the 
pnbUe at large, or that smaller section of it that consti- 
tutes a theatre audience, is ne c essa ry. It may easily be 
ooBcetred that a delicate and poetic mind will find nich 
task work and drudgery inezpressibly reyolting to it, 
ctqwrially if it Is compelled to direct its own efforts ao- 
omniing to the sordid views of another. This is the situa- 
tion of the ** Poet** in the present dialogue ; he thinks of 
what is noble and exalting in his art— the Manager only 
of what will fill the house and his treasury ; it is only 
after the most painful struggles that the Poet can stoop to 
lee his Pegasus be harnessed. 

fihakspeare, when he first became conneoted with the 
stage, is supposed to hare altered, amended, and retouched 
the plays of other Mithors, and that similar labour, when 
perfonned by other men, was oocasionaUy paid for, there 
is oondusive proof; but it- does not appear that the 
theatrea of that period, retained a person quite identical 
with the ** Theatre-Poet" of this prelude. Ben Jonsim, 
as tiM " Court-Poet," writing the masques and allegories 
for the Court Revels, approaches the charactermore nearly. 

The term *' Merryman,** does not adequately render the 
lM$tiife-per$on of the author. That word, however, is the 
only ofM we have that can be used for it, ** down," or 
'* Men7 Andrew,** not bdng admissible. The character 
undcrsmod by these three designations is merely the buf- 
foon of our itinerant mountebanks and troops of equea* 
trians, with more activity of body than brain, and whose 
Jokes are principally of a practical kind. The Lustige- 
perwcn of the German stage is the actor who in At Tou 
Like Ity would be cast for Touehitane, or for Master 
LanceloU in the Merekant </ Venice, or for any other of 
the immortal clowns of Shakepeare, for these deal out 
satire and philoeophy amid their rich and easy humour ; 
they *' make their folly their stalking horse, and under 
cover of that do shoot their wit'* They are of a very 
different order to the Merryman of the Circus, or the 
Clown of the Pantomime, and to possess the qualities 
necessary to play them well, may excuse a little vanity 
in the possessor. In this, the Lustifft-penon before us 
does not seem deficient ; he is fully alive to hie own im- 
portance, and« it will be seen, agrees better with the 
worldiiness of the Manager, than the refinements of the 
poet ; he lives In and for the present, and has an eapecial 
oontcmpt for the voice of posterity. 

There is a passage in the works of that admirable French 
political writer, Paul Louis Courier, which explains the 
^larscter of the Lustige-person of a different grade of 
society. Courier's style is in some degree like that of 
our Fonblanque, and on that acoount he was once called 
the Lugiig, or the Jester of the National party ; this is hia 
reply: — ** To abuse I am silent ; but he calls me Ltutig^ 
and it Is on this I take him. In speaking of me, he says, 
and thinks he asys well, * The Loustie <A the National 
party,* while In so saying, the good man, he makes a 
mistake without suspecting it. The word is foreign, and 
when we borrow terms from foreigners they ought not to 
be altered. The Crermans say LutUg, not LoutUCt and I 
verily believe he does not know what the Lusttg is. In a 
German regiment, he Is the joker, the jolly fellow, who 
amnsfs every body and makes the regiment laugh ; I 
ought to say only the privates and the subaltern officers, 
for all the others are nobles, and laugh, as is proper they 
should do, separately and apart. On a march, when the 
Luttig laughs, all the colnmn laughs also, and cries out, 
* What has he said V Such a fellow must be no fool. It 
needs considerable talent to make men laugh who are 
beaten with the fiat of the eabrc, and are chastised with 
the stick ; more than one Journalist w uld find himself 
puzaled to do it. The Luttig diverts their attention, 
amnses them, sometimes prevents them from hanging 
themsdvea when they cannot desert, and for a moment 



consoles them for the stick, black bread, fetters, and the 
insolence of aristocratic officers. Is this the office he has 
given me ? I shall have plenty of work in it, but I will do 
my best**— £etlre# Partieuliires / LeUre 2d. 

Ourpwtt and hoard* are up, ^c* 

The Theatre Is evidenUy by this only a temporary erec- 
tion, for the use of an Itinerating company. 

When ere 'tit/our, and yet in open day* 

The performances at the German theatres oommenoe at 
an earlier hour than In our playhouses. The opening of a 
box-door will in summer time let a stream of sunshine 
into the pit, a rather novel appearance to an Engliithman, 
who rarely seeq the Interior of a theatre till darkness has 
aetln. 

At in somefianine*t sharp distress 
The mob throngs round a Baker's door. 

An flluatration drawn probably from the accounts of 
the bakers* queues, during ihe French revolutim ; when 
the pundiasers of bread were served in rotation, and ga- 
thered outside the doors of the bakera in anxious and 
famishing numbers. 

What is it climbs Olympus* height. 
Makes Oods, ^c 

BheUey dUms even higher powors for the true poet ; in 
a beiiutif ul pasage on the influence of the poetic spirit, he 
says— '* Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended 
inspiration ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present ; the words which express 
what they understand not ; the tnmipets which sing to 
battle and fbel not what they Inspire ; the influence which 
is moved not, but movea Poets are tiie unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.** 



THB PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 

Frbqdbrtlv as poets have made use of the muuc of the 
spheres, th^y have never drawn from it a strain of more 
surpassing beauty and sublimity, than the song of the 
archangels with which this prologue opena I speak, of 
oonrse, of the original, to which all translations appear 
weak and inadequate ; though In most of them the sense 
has been preserved, yet all of the beauty that depends on 
language, the material of the poet, is necessarily lost, or 
but imperfectly imitated. The archangels gaaing on the 
sun and stars, as they roll through illimitable space, 
and listening to their eternal harmony, describe the 
angels themselves as deriving power and strength from a 
spectacle which it is not permitted to mortality to behold ; 
if the soul of man Is strengthened and ennobled by all 
that carries it out of, and beyond the sphere to which his 
mortal nature confines it, then the mere reading this 
glorious hymn, if read with a capacity for feeling Its sub- 
limity, effects in us what the near view of suns and 
spheres In their splendour and mi^I^^Y m&y be supposed 
to effect in angelic natures ; our minds are raised, strength- 
ened, and ennobled, and we feel ocmscious of powers to do, 
to feel, and to ei^oy,ihat cannot on this earth be called 
into their full activity. Their hour is not yet come. To 
awaken this better soul within us, is the chief office of the 
poet, and it is his almost exclusively. 

The idea of the first verse Is probably to be found In 
that text of the Scripture which speaks of the time 
** When the morning stars song together and all the sons 
of God shouted for Joy.** The similarity of the prologue 
in its main incldent--4he permission given to the tempter 
—to the first chapter of Job, has frequentiy been pointed 
out by commentators. 

There seems to have been, from the earliest ages of 
which we have any record, a natural tendency to connect 
the idea of music with the motion of the spheres ; philoso- 
phers have accounted for it by a natural relation which 
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aeems to exist between regularity and liarmony ; but poete 
have interpreted more literally, and in oountlees inetanoes 
have wedded the visiblo beanty of motion with the 
autllble beauty of sound. One suUime example has 
alrendy been quoted from the Scriptures (a great part of 
which ia the pnrost and most exalted poetry the earth 
posscaees), and from profane, or rather, (as we dislike this 
word when applied to the high priests of intellect,) trom 
secular poets, the instances in which this union has beoi 
alluded to are numberless. If anything of excelling 
beauty is quoted on any subject, it will be found that it 
has been said by Shakspeare; the lines, therefore, in 
which he has expressed this idea will probably occur to 
every one: — 

** See how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ! 
There's not the smallest orb that thou behold*st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed oheruMm ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Goethe represents the sun as pouring forth his song 
amid the ohorus of each *' kindred star," and Shakspeare 
imagines every orb to be ** quiring to the Young-eyed 
Cherubim," who in the same manner may be supposed to 
render back Uie song. 

No poet has more frequently referred to this celestial 
harmony than Shelley, and numerous passages might be 
quoted from him, but one will sufBce : 

"lone. Even whilst we speak 
New notes arisa What is that awful sound ? 

Panthea. Tis the deep music of the rolling world 
Kindling within the strings of the waved air* 
iBoiian modulations. 

lotu. Listen too. 

How every pause is filled with under notes, 
Clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening tones. 
Which pierce the sense, and live within the soul* 
As the sharp stars pierce winter's crystal air. 
And gaze upon themselves within the 



The pasBsge in Milton's '* Ode on the Nativity,** in which 
he speaks of 

«* Such music (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 
But when of old the sons of morning sung,** 

will occur to every reader. In Allan Cunningham's 
«« Lives of the British Painters,** in his biography of 
William Blake, an engraver and poet of genius, whom 
genius did not save from poverty nor talents from neglect, 
he gives some specimens of his verse ; in one of his short 
poems he addresses the Muse^ whom he supposes have 
deserted the earth, and the opening stanxa contains the 
idea of the '* ancient melody" of the sun :•— 

*' Whether on Idali shady brow. 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient tnelodp have oeaa'd.'* 

That heavenlif ray. 
He reaton caUe, but uses so that he 
Qroufs the wutst brutish qf the brutes to bo. 

The same sentiment, and almost in the very words of 
Mepfatstopheles, was used by Sir William Molesworth, in 
hia speech at the '* Peace meeting,** at Leeds, in November 
last ; ** Are we,** said the honourable baronet, ** are we 
rational beings ? Do we vaunt our superiority ova* the 
brute creation, and attribute our superiority to our intel- 
ligence, and power of calculating consequences ? And pet 
do we only employ the prerogatives of reason to live in a 
tnore bestial manner than any beast" 

Know that ofaU the spirits who deny, 
ne Jesting scoffer is the least qfending, 

** Jesting scoffer** in this passage does not completely 
express the meaning of der schalk in the original ; it was 



formerly a term applied to a Jester or Court Fool ; but ss 
this is not exactty the diaraoter of Mephistophetes. the 
word required some qualification, and the term *• scoffer" 
may be fairly used, as it would imply the poasessioa of 
some degree of malignity ; at present the word sdtalk is 
used in Germany in a very vague and indefinite smie. 
There is probably something oi contempt expressed in the 
use of such a tann by the Lord, to Mephistopheles, as 
describing one who, though denying, is too impotent 
effectually to oppose, and who by venting his enmUy in 
scoffs and sneers, may even become an instrument of good, 
by waking in man a mote lively activity. ** Jesting Fool ! 
suoh spirits as thou art, are the least hateful to me." 



FAUBTB STUDY. 

Tbb opening soliloquy at Matured has been compared 
with the opening of this soene, but theie is not much 
resemblance between them. Faust asks from the worid 
(^ q>irits higher and Ailler knowledge than that wldeh the 
leaniing of this earth can give; Manfred demands Aram 
supernatural agency only " edfobllvion**— a cravenl 
prayer. 

Poverty and neglect are additional bitters in the cop of 
Faust, but Manfred possesses wealth, and rank, and 
honours. Faust looks back with regret on a life q>ent m 
acquiring useless knowledge; but the retrospect of Man- 
fred is darkened by the memory of crimes, vague, indeed, 
and unnamed, but whloh we may mppom to be of the 
deepest guiltiness. There is no reason to imagine tluU the 
life of Faust, up to the period of his meeting with the 
Tempter, was different to that led by many of the devoted 
schoolmen of the middle ages, full of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. Except in a deep sense oi the beautlfnl in 
nature, which is common to both, the oharaoters of Man- 
fred and Faust have but little resemblance to each other. 
The ** Fauscus" of Christopher Marlowe haa fumifibed 
Goethe with semal hints for his diief diaracter, thooi^ 
our old dramatist luM made his scholar more aoonding to 
the vulgar idea of a sorcerer than the Gennan poet. 

Bums up the heart wUhin my breast, 

Mr. BoIIeau In his remarks on Hayward's Faust, doubts 
if ** bums up the heart " would be RngHwh ! Coleridge can 
answer him:— 

" Since then, at an uncertain hour. 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
My heart within me bums."— Ancient Mariner. 

Then I have neither goods nor gold. 
I think it is Shelley who haaa passage resembling this :— 

« Alas 1 I have nor hope, nor health. 

Nor peace within, nor calm around. 
Nor that content, exceeding wealth. 

The sage in contemplation found. 

And walk'd with inward glory crown'd ; 
Nor wealth, nor power, nor love, nor LBisurSy — 

Others I see whom these surround. 
Smiling, who live and call life, pleasore ; 
To me this oup is dealt in quite a dlffsrent measure.** 

eOiellery, though notoompelled to write for his bread, asemi 
to have had a keen perception of the ills of poverty; he has 
a fine passage on this subject In his Bosalind aatd Helen:-' 

** Thou know*st what a thing is poverty 
Among the fallen on evil days ; 
Tis crime and fear and tnfiuny 
And houseless want in frozen yeaza 
Wandering ungarmented, and pain. 
And worse than all, that inward stain. 
Foul self-contempt, whidi drowns in sneera 
Youth's starlight smile and makes it tears." 

Inscribed by Nostradamus* hand. 
The person alluded to under the name of Noatmdamus, 
was bom in lfi(t3, at St Romy in Provence ; his real name 
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wu Mlduel Notro Dame. After studying medicine he 
became what la described by the undignified title of qiiack, 
and alao addicted himself to astrology. He enjoyed con- 
Bidershle reputation, and was employed and patronised by 
Henry II., and Charles IX., of France. He was the author 
of a book of prophecies, which seem to have been as oele- 
bratsd in France as those of Thomaa the Rhymer in Scot- 
land. The work was under the prohibition of the court of 
Rome even so late as 1781 , as it contained some predictions 
of the decay of the papal power. Nostradamus died in 
1565. The book in which Faust contemplates the myste- 
rious sign, doubtless derived additional value trom being 
" inscribed by Nostradamus' hand," imd not the work of a 
copyist In the German Ctmvertationt Lexicon^ there is a 
fuller account of this personage. 

The Sign of the Mtierocatm, 

This is supposed to be a sign or hieroglyphlo of the uni- 
▼ecae, or the whole of nature ; the second sign— that of the 
Microcoim, which Faust confesses he is more capable of 
comprehending, represents the earth or the world, and the 
power which he summons in a visible shape, is its spirit 
The whole scene is emblematical of the impotence of man 
to graq> or raise himself to an idea of the mysteries of 
Being, even of the nature of his own world. '* This know- 
ledge is too high for me, I cannot attain unto it" The intel- 
lectual desire, and the intellectual power, are both far 
stronger in Faust than in the generality of men, but while 
tbe desire is boundless, the power is limited, and in the 
struggle between the two, the eternal confllot of Fausffe 
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7%ou hoUcvf tkuU I «7lka< mtanii^ Writ 
Beneath that grin 9 

The expression of grim mockery which appears In the 
physiognomy (if it may be so called) of a skull, has been 
noticed by Shakspeare ; *' where be your gibes now ? your 
gambols, your songs, your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set tbe table on a niar? Not onenow tomook your 
own grinning 9 quite chopfallen I " 

And again; 

** within the hollow crown 
That ronnds the mortal temples of a king. 
Keeps deeth his court ; and there the antic slta 
Bcoflhig his state and grinning at his pomp." 

And, "bj Byron ; 

" Death laughs ! go, ponder o'er the skeleton, 
With which men image out the unknown thing I '* 

Ye Uutrumenti ofbrau and steeU 

'* Proteus tnuuform'd to metal did not make 
More figures or more strange ;— nor did he take 
Booh shapes of unintelligible brass. 
Or heap himself in such a horrid mass 
Of tin and iron, not to be understood. 
And forms of unimaginable wood. 
To puzsle Tubal-Cain, and all his brood ; 
Oreat screws, and omes, and wheels, and grooTed blocks.'* 

SheUeg. 

2%at which thg siret to thee have handed doum. 

This and tbe following lines have caused considerable 
dispute^ If the inheritance referred to Is merely the goods 
and chattels he has Just mentioned, then the passage may 
be raerdy a recommendaticMi to enjoyment of the goods the 
gods have provided— the earp« diem of Horace expressed 
in a Gennan couplet But the better interpretation seems 
to be, that Faust is speaking of intellectual treasures, 
which, though derived from the past, must be made our 
own Ifj thought and contemplation in the present 

But dare burst ope those gates whidi all 
Would wWingly slink by, 

"UitOn 
To rush into the secret house of death 
Ere death dare come to us ? ** 



" It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shaddes accidents and bolts up change." 

Antong and Cleopatra. 



BEFORE THE GATE. 
Coarseness J dislike <^f every kind, 

" Oh ! you are sick of self-love, Malvollo ! " That which 
to the man of soul and feeling is life and eqjoyment, is to 
the pedant merdy ooarseneas and vulgarity. 

Oreat man I what feelings must be thine f 

In the dramatic fragment which Bulwer has appended to 
his novel of Eugene Aram^ the respect paid to the scholar 
is of the same description as that proffered to Faust in the 
present scene. 

To me the multilude*s applause 
Sounds as in mockery or scorn. 

In the old play of Marlowe, Faustus expresses similar 
diasatisfaotion at the result of his medical studies ; 

** The end of physio is our bodice' health. 
Why, Faustus. hast thou not attain'd that end f 
Are not thy bills hung up for monuments 
Whereby whole citlss have eecaped the plague. 
And thousand desperate maladies been cured f 
Yet thou art still but Fanatus imd a man. 
Oouldst thou make men to live eternally, 
Or, being dead, raise them to life again.— 
Then this profeeslon were to be esteem'd,— 
Fhysio farewell 1** 

There was a lion red, a lover brave. 

Goethe at one period of his life was a reader of works on 
Aldiemy . and, in this and the following lines, has probably 
thrown into riiyme one of the countless fantastic recipes. 
In which these writers wwe equally successful in conceal- 
ing their knowledge and their ignoranoe. They cannot be 
understood without a key, and with one, they would pro- 
bably not be worth understanding. In a note appended 
by Mr. Hayward to this passsge, he gives the int«apreta- 
tion of the paasage as explained to him by Mr. Griffiths of 
Kensington, *' who once delivered an extremely interest- 
ing lecture on alchemical signs at the Royal Institution." 
He states, that the ** lion red" is red mercury or cinnabar, 
and that it is termed a ** lover brave," from the eagerness 
with which it absorbs or devounevery pure metallic body. 
The** lily" means a preparation of untimony or lUium 
Paraulsi. Tlie other terms, descriptive of the operations 
to which these compounds were suldected. are explained 
In a similar manner, and the whole passage, deprived of 
obeourity, he gives thus:—** There was red mercury, a 
powerfully acting body, united with the tincture of anti- 
mony, at a gentle heat of the water-bath. Then behag 
exposed to the heat oi the open fire in an aliidel, a subli- 
mate filled its heads in succession, which, if it appeared 
with various hues, was the desired medichie." The term 
•« medicine," it should be observed, is not used in the sense 
of a remedy for any particular disorder, but was the name 
applied both to the aixir vittt and the philosopher's stone, 
the two grand objects of the alchemists' search. The woiid, 
or that portion of it that has bestowed any thought on the 
matter, has had considerable respect for these old enthu- 
siasts. They worked in a profound belief of the truth of 
their theory, and many of them were men of great attain- 
ments. What they sought for, inexhaustible wealth and 
Inunortality, might well Justify the wildest ambition. 
The pursuit, however, at last degenerated into a mere 
means of cheating and money-making, for an exposure of 
which, the reader is referred to Chaucer's ** Cbanone's 
Yemanne's Tale," or Ben Jonson's ** Alchemist ;" the lat- 
ter is a masterly exposure of the rascalities of these 
*• Greeks of the lower empire." The last of the alche- 
mists is said to have committed suicide about the begin- 
nhig of the last century ; but, as astrology still lingers 
among us, perhaps there are alohemista walking In their 
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vain Bhadow even now. Some writers have, indeed, con- 
tendedt that more may be said to justify their theory 
than is generally supposed ; Sir David Brewster* in his 
Martyrt qf Science, recently published, says, ** The con- 
duct of the Bcientiiio alchemists of the thirteenth, four- 
teftith, and fifteenth centuries presents a problem of very 
difficult solution. When we consider that a gas, a fluid, 
and a solid, may consist of the very same ingredients in 
different proportions : that a virulent poison may differ 
from the most wholesome food only in the dlfferenoe of 
quantity of the very same elements ; that gold and silver, 
and lead and mercury, and indeed all the metals, may be 
extracted from transparent crystals, which scarcely diiTer 
in their appearance from a piece of common salt or a bit 
of Bugaissandy ; and that diamond is nothing more than 
oharooal, we need not greatly wonder at the extravagant 
expectation that the precious metals and the noblest gems 
m^ht be procured from the basest materials. These ex- 
pectationa, too, must have been often excited by the 
startling results of their daily experiments. The most ig- 
norant compounder of simples could not fail to witneiw the 
magical transformations of chemical action ; and every 
new product must have added to the probability that the 
tempting doublets of gold and silver might be thrown from 
the dice-box with which he was gambling. 

'* But when the precious metals were found in lead and 
copper by the action of powerful re-agents, it was natural 
to suppose that they had been actually formed during the 
prooeas ; and men of well-regulated minds even might 
havo thus been led to embark in new adventures to pro- 
cure a more copious supply, without any insult being of- 
fered to sober reason* or any iqjnry inflicted on sound 
morality. 

'< When an ardent and ambitions mind is once daxsled 
with the fascination of some lofty pursuit, where gold is 
the object or fiunethe Impulse, it is difficult to pause in a 
doubtful career, and to make a voluntary shipwredc of 
the reputation which has been staked. Hope still cheers 
the aspirant from failure to failure, till the loss of fortune 
and the docay of credit disturb the serenity of his mind, 
and hurry him on to the last resource of baffled ingenuity 
and disappointed ambition. The philosopher thus be- 
comes an Impostor ; and by tiie pretended transmutation 
of the baser metals into gold, or the discovery of the philo- 
sopher's stone, he attempts to sustain his sinking reputa- 
tion and recover the fortune he has lost. The communi- 
cation of the great secret is now the staple commodity with 
which he is to barter, and the grand talisman with which 
he is to conjure. It can be imparted only to a chosen few 
—to tiiose among the opulent who merit it by their virtues, 
and can acquire it by their diligence ; and the Divine ven- 
geance is threatened against its disclosure." 

The dazzling power of the dream they walked in, and 
its utter vanity, are beautifully constrasted by Shelly, in 
his^Alastor;** 

•** Oh ! that the dream 
Of dark magician in his vision'd cave, 
Raking the cinders qf a crucible 
For life and potverj e'en while his feeble hand 
Shaket in hi* last decay ^ were the true law 
Of this so lovely world." 

Bathed in eternal sunehine I thould greet 

A siiUy world in eilence at my feet / 

Bach gentle valley ^ Sfc. 
Some passages from Wordsworth's ** Evening Ode ** may 
be compared with these reflections of Faust while gazing 
mt the setting sun, for the sake of observing how the same 
qMctade affects two minds of the highest order, but dif- 
foentiy constituted :— 

** Far distant images draw nigh, 
Caird forth by wondrous potency. 
Of beamy radiance that imbues 
Whate'er it strikes with gemliko hues. 

** Thino Is the tranquil hour, pnrpnreal Eve, 
But long as godlike wish or hope divine 
Informs my spirit, ne'er can 1 believe 
That this magnificence la wholly thine I 



From worlds not qulcken'd by the sun 

A portion of the gift is won. 
An intermingling of heaven's pomp Is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread. 

" And if there be whom broken ties 

Afflict, or injuries assail. 
Yon hazy ridges, to their eyes 

Present a glorious scale. 
Climbing sufl^ised with suxmy air. 
To stop, no record hath told where. 
And tempting fancy to ascend 
And with immortal spirits blend ! 
Wings at my shoulders seem to play. 

But rooted here I stand and gaze. 

On those bright steps that heavenward raise 
Their practicable way I " 

His conclusion Isin a different qiirit to that of Fanst : — 

** From thee if ever I would swerve. 
Oh let thy grace remind me of the light 

Full early lost and fruitlessly deplored. 
Which at this moment in my waking sight 

Appears to shine by miracle restored 1 
My soul though yet confined to earth. 
Rejoices in a second birth ; 
"Tis past— the visionary glory fades. 
And night approaches with her shades.** 

Fef , were a magic mantle but mine oin» 
To bear me far away, SfC 
It will be seen that this very wish Is f^ilffll'd, a mantle 
being the means by which Mephistopheles tran^iorta 
Faust to the some of debaucheiy in Auerbach*a Cellar. 



FAUST'S STUDY. 

The alternate ohange in the measure of the verae in the 
opening of this scene, as the calmer mood of Faust Is dls* 
tnrbed by the restleeanesa of his diabolical oompanloii, l> 
veiy striking. 

Qf the /bur I use the spell. 
The four spirits, of fire, air, earth, and water. 

Mephistopheles in the dress qfa travelling scholar. 
The travelling scholar is a character now numbered 
with the things that were. They did not bear the best of 
characters ; the title was probably assumed by men who 
had no right to it, but who found it, like die rank of ** cap- 
tain " among ourselves, ** convenient for travelling.* 

The wisardTs/oot upon the surface pressed. 

The wizard's foot is a pentagram, or sign with five poiBts, 
formed by two intersecting triangles. 

At morn J only wake to find 
New horrors, ^c 

**l am made to possess months of vanity, and woari- 
sorae nights arc appointed unto me. When I lie down. I 
say, when shall I arise and the night be gone? and I am 
full of tosslngs to and fro unto the dawning of the day.** 
** When I sAy, my bed shall comfort me, my conch sfaaU 
ease my complaint ; then thou scareet me with dreams, 
and terrifiest me through visions ; so that my soul chooeeth 
strangling and death, rather than life.**— JoA chap^ vii. 

Coleridge has vividly described the pains of aieep, soch 
as we suppose may have been felt by Faust :— > 

<* But yesternight I yell'd aloud. 

In anguish and In agony. 
Upstarting from the fiendish crowd 

Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me ; 
A lurid light, a trampling thron^^ 
Sense of intolerablewrong. 
And whom I scom'd, those only strong ; 
Thirst of revenge and powerless will. 
Still baffled and yet burning stiU, 
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Derire with loathing ttnuisely mlx'd. 
On wild or hateful objeoto fiz'd, 
Fantaatio jnflalon, maddening brawl* 
And shame and terror over all. 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid. 

Which all confused I could not know. 
Whether I suffer'd or I did. 

For all seem'd guilt, remorse and woe I 
My own or others, still the same, 
Life stifling fear, soul stifling shame I 
***** 
Sleep, the wide blearing, seem'd to me 
Distemper's worst calamity ; 
***** 
Bach punishmenta I said were due 

To natures deepest stain'd with sin* 
For aye intempestlng anew 

The unfathomable hell within. 
The horrtir of their deeds to view ; 
Such griefs with such men well agree. 
But wherefore, wherefore, fall on me ? ** 

Thus, Being at a load I hear. 

** Wherefore ia light glren to him that la in misery, imd 
life to the bitter hi soul ? Which long for death, but it 
Cometh not, and dig for it more than for hid treasures; 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad when they can find 
the grave.**— «ro6. Chap. ill. 

Oh that my etml had genUy twtik 
Enrapt, dtc 

Hamlet expreases the same wish : — 

'* Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! " 

And all who have contemplated suicide have probably 
longed fur the possibility of a " painleaa eztinctioa/* aa a 
ooDMunmation devoutly to be wished. 

'* Many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death, 

Caird him soft names in many a mused rhyme» 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upoo the midnight with no pain.**— JTcatf. 

Jtfy eurte deeeend on all that tutinee 
Its jugglery, ^e. 

** Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, quoth my 
Tncle Toby, but it was nothing to this I** Every higher 
principle of man's nature is included in this fearful curse. 
Lev's curse on his daughters, and TImon's imprecation on 
the men of Athens, are perhaps the strongest anathemas 
to be found in ShakApeare. The curse invoked by the lost 
souls in the third canto of Dante's Jtsftmo, is also tolera- 
blj comprehenaive : — 

** Th^ gnash'd their teeth in rage 
Soon as they heard the sentence ; they blasphemed 
Their God. their parents, and all human race. 
Their clime, their lineage, and their breath of life." 

Descend on Patience last and worst. 
** Patience, and patience ! Hence ! that word was made 
For brutes of burden, not for birds of prey ; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine ; 
I am not of thine order.**— itfaf|A*ccl. 

Woe, Woe I Ah ufoe, thou hast destrop'd 
A beauteous world, ^c. 
The beautiful world which Faust has destroyed is his 
moral and intellectual nature, which the curse of his pas- 
sion has shattered to chaos. 'The spirits, therefore, exhort 
hhn to build it again within biro, that he may be a perfect 
num and not a wreck. Mephistopheles interprets their 
exhortationa to his own wishes ;. but when be claims them 
for spirits of his own, he merely supports his character of 
** a liar from the beginning." 



From this earth Jtows each rapture that is mine, 

** This world Is the nurse of all we know ; 
This world is the mother of all we feel.'*--i9k«U«y. 

Whene'er I say 
To one hri^moment, stay.' thou art so/air ! 

This challenge is here accepted by Mephistopheles, and 
gained by him in the second part of the poem, but the soul 
of Faust nevertheleas eacajMs him. 

This very day, then, at the Doctor's /east. 

It seems aa If Ooethe had intended to write a scene simi- 
lar to one that occurs in Marlowe's play, where Faustua 
plays off some very common-place sorcery ; it would have 
probably occupied the spaoe of the soene In Auerbaoh'a 
Cellar. 

A roU ofparchtnemt, when 
'Tis stamp'd and blotted o'er with ink, ^c. 

** Is not parchment made of sheepskins f 
Ay, my lord, and of calves' skins too. 
They are sheep imd calves that seek out 
susurance In that— Ifam^f. 

By the great spirit am I spum'd, 

Faust alludes to his soomful r^eotion when he asserted 
equality with the spirit of the earth. 

With youthful blood, but ItttU gold. 
And every wish to learn, I've come t 

The whole of this scene with the scholar Is a satire upon 
the systems of instruction pursued In the universities of 
Germany, of which Ooethe had not the highest opinion. 

Your meaning, sir, I cannot quite discern. 
Perhaps the reader, in some passages of the trandatloDa 
may be In the same predicament aa Uie scholar. 



AUERBACH'B CELLAR. 

This place of entertainment is still In existence at Leip- 
rio, and in making It the soene of revelry into which Faust 
is brought, Goethe has only followed the traditions of the 
place. Faust takes but a small part in the carousal, and 
in Ketxsch's outline of this scene, he Is represented as lean- 
ing abstractedly against a table, apart from the group of 
revellers. These drinking cellars are very common In 
Germany and Switzerland. The largest I ever saw is that 
beneath the Komhatu, or public granary, at Berne, Into 
which the visitor descends by a long flight of steps ; in 
summer it strikes a chill as you descend, but its immense 
vats contain a sovereign remedy for the sensation. Bpooi- 
mens of the small drinking oeilar, or Wirthschajt^ may be 
met with In abundance in the same city ; in the main 
streets they are nearly as numerous as the houses. 

Are ymifrom Rlppach lately, 

Hans von Rippach, or John of Rlppach, was, among the 
students at Lelpeic, a fictitious personage, soniethhag like 
our *' Duke Humphrey," or nobody. To inquire of any 
one If he has supped with Hans von Rippach is a piece of 
banter, of which Mephistopheles, by his ready answer, 
shows tiiat he is perfectly awarob 

Once on a time there w€u a king 
Who had a wondrous Jlea. 

The song of Mephistopheles Is well adapted to the place 
and company, and though rather coarse, is a clever satire 
on the vanity and presumption of worthlnsfiivourites and 
parvenus. 

The knave is ttabbing/ree. 

In the original ** der Kerl ist vogelfrei," the knave Is oui- 
lowed— end an outlaw is one '* whom any man finding 
might kill.* 
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THE WITCH'S KITCHEN. 



There is much in this eoene which is totally unintdli- 
gible, and though gUmpeee of meaning may be, perhaps, 
discerned, it may save much labour to know, that the 
author meant the witch's ** one times one," and some 
other passages to bo what they are— nonsense. In this 
scene, Mephistopheles assails the soul of Faust by every 
unhallowed artifice. With the potion that he drinks, 
youth returns to his body and his passions, but his intel- 
lect remains as before, matured, ambitious, soaring in its 
tendency, and frequently amid all the intoxications of 
sorcery, self-accusing, and repentant. 

Those who wish to ue this scoie as well as read it, must 
go to the outline illustrations of Retxsoh. 

/n those soft limbg reposing mutt I tee 
The inmost estence <^fe<Kh brighter heaven, 

** Dorothea 
This hour Is to die hera 

Antoninus. Then with her dies 
The abstract o/aXl sweetness that's in woman. 

Massinger^s Virgin Martyr* 

The expressfon occurs sereral times in the same writer. 

*< Whence that completed form of all completeness? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness? 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O where. 
Hast thou a symbol uf her golden hair 7'*'^Keats. 



Shylock in the Merchant of Yenioe, excepting that Tubal 
tortures the usurer nneonsoiouBly, while Mephistopheles 
does it purposely, and only, it would seem, to gratify his 
malignity. The scene Is rery skilfully written. Martha's 
catalogue of her husband's ''only" fautta. is rather 
amusing, as It includes all the worst and moat destructiT« 
vioes. 



THE STREET. 

Connecting the opening of this scene with the words of 
Mephistophelee at the end of the scene preceding it, it 
may be doubted whether Margaret is intended in beauty 
to be really the '* model of all womankind," though Faust 
evidently thinks so. It does not appear that it was her 
form Faust saw in the mirror. It must be borne in mind, 
that he is now a young man, every outward trace of the 
philosopher and schoolman *' declined into the vale of 
years," has disappeared ; Retzsch represents him in this 
scene, as a young, gay, and beardless gallant 



MARGARET'S CHAMBER. 

Faust's soliloquy at the opening of this scene has been 
compared with that of lachimo, in the chamber of Imo- 
gene, in Cymbeline, but the contemplations of Tm>ii|mn 
are not quite so abstracted. 



PROMENADE. 

This scene explains the mode in which Maiigaret is de- 
prived of the Jewels by the pious scruples of her mother, 
which by the bad advice of the aocommodating Alartha, 
induces her to indulge herself by wearing the second set 
in secret, and unknown to her parent. Her innocence is 
thus partially undermined by the agency of the evil one, 
before her acquaintance with Faust extends beyond the 
casual meeting in the street. Though the rage of Meph- 
Istophele*! at the loss of the casket may be affected to 
enhance the value of his gifu, it exhibits him in a 
miserably petty and contemptible point of view ; Faust 
might well, in a previous scene, call him a ** poor devil I" 



THE NEIGHBOUR'S HOUSE. 

The dialogue between Mephistopheles imd Martha, In 
which he moves her to sorrow and anger, and raises her 
expectations only to disappoint them, by speaking of her 
husband's repentance, of his conduct, and his dying ac- 
eusations, his suddenly acquired wealth, and his extra- 
▼aganoo, closely resembles the scene between Tubal and 



FOREST AND CAVERN. 

" The poet does not paint the scenes of sorcery and en- 
chantment which should have followed the interview in 
the garden, and occupied the interval between that aceoe 
and the present. On the contrary he shows us Faust 
already satiated with his happiness. He begins also to 
feel with bitter sottow the weight of the chain, by which 
he is united to such a being as Mephistophdes, who, skil- 
ful in tormenting, throws on him the keenest raillery. 
The sublime or generous emotions, which move the soul 
of his victim, he degrades beneath the most brutal in- 
stinct It is a picture of I^^e tortured by demons ; it 
is a terrible example of the celestial soul struggling with 
earthly passions The most powerful Image which the 
evil q>irit employs to drive Faust to despair is the de- 
scription of the sorrow into which he is plunging Margaret, 
though at the same time he inflames, with ixifera ad- 
dress, the passion that is to prove the destruction of the 
unfortunate girl. In fact Margaret believes she u already 
forgotten ; alone in her chamber, she neglects her pexwio 
and her occupations, and feeds upon the monory of the 
past, and the hope of the future."— Jlf<uiafli« VoiarL 

Her mind on you for ever dreaming. 

** And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sna. 
And slie forgot the blue above the trees. 
And she forgot the dells where waters run. 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeae; 
She had no knowledge when the day was dooe^ 
And the new mom she saw not"— fcate* Isabella, 



RECESS. 



The tenn rendered by the word " Reoeaa," is Zstimger, 
a word which has caused much dispute as to its meaning. 
Retzsch'B engraving of this scene renders it perfectly intel- 
ligible. It is a niche or recess in a wall adjoining the 
church, containing a statue of the Mater dolorosa. What 
may havo been the origin of the word may be mora dlf> 
fioult to decide. 



NIGHT.— BEFORE MARGARETS DOOR. 

You cursed Ratcatcher! uiho art thou 
Alluring with your music now f 

It is a oommcm superstition in Germany that some rat- 
catchers can charm the vermin to follow them by mtisic ; 
among the minor poems of Ck)ethe is one called the Rat- 
catcher (Ratten/angert) founded on the same belief; it 
begins; 

«• Ich bin der wohl bekannte SAnger 

Der vielgereis'te Rattenf&nger ;" 

It appears, howevor, that he can also charm 
things than rats ; — 

** Und waren Midchen noeh so bifida 
Und waren Weiber noch so sprOde ; 
Dooh alien wird so liebebang 
Bey Zaubersaiten und Gesang." 



WALPURGIS* NIGHT. 

The festival of ttie saint who converted theSaxoa people 
to Christianity Is held on the first of May. She was a 
female named Walpuigis, or more correctly pertu^n^ Val- 
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purjris; in one oollMttan of Oemum Talos dio Is oftlled 
WanmrgB. Th« nnge of the Harts monntstas hso for 
agn been the *' chosen seat " of saporstition, and the 
legends connected with the rarioos locslitles are of the 
wildest chamcter. Science has recently laid its disen- 
chanting hand on the ** spectre of the Brooken ;** it is 
DOW clasMd ** in the dull catalogoe of comuMm things,** 
and accounted for by reflection and refraction, or pheno- 
mena of that kind. The Blooksberg is the highest moun- 
tain of the range, and is supposed to be the spot on whieh 
all the witchos, wizards* and '* Juggling flends " of G«r> 
many hold a yearly gathering on the night of the first of 
May. How it osme to be fixed on the festival of a Mint 
is not exphdned. The Blocksberg, like the mountains or 
mountain ranges of other oountriss where Druidism pre- 
railed, was the last strong-hold of the Druids, when the 
progress of Christianity was weakening their infloenoe on 
the minds of the people^ The performance of their rites 
among the wilds of the mountains was taken for the orgies 
of sorcerera by the peasantry. Goethe has written a poem 
on this tradition, called the «' First Walpurgls Night." in 
which the Druids, propose to cheat and scare the Christians 
" with the devil that th^ fable." by asunmlng hideous 
diagnisea, and approaching with fire and loud noise and 
outcries. Schirke and Elend are the names of two Til- 
lages in the neighbourhood of the Brocken mountain. 

" The ruin of Margaret being completed, Mephistopheles 

thenceforth teoubles himself no more about her, his end 

is accomplished ; it is now the perdition of Faust that he 

seeks to consummate. To ensure the oonfusion of his 

soul, and to pervert his noblest impulses, he leads him to 

the Witch's Sabbath, held among the summits of the 

Harts. The horrors snd dangers of the path are inoreassd 

[ around the wanderers by the darkness and the tempest of 

' the night. The trees moan, shaken by the storm, their 

^ branches are shattered, the * owls fly seared away,' the 

unchained winds roll the clouds in whirling mnsscs, and 

in the midst of this disorder of nature, the whole length of 

the mountain-ebain re-echoee with the m^o song of the 

soroerers who, firom all parts, flook to the nooinznal 

; aigie of MamnMm.''-'Madawu FoiarU 

3Wtt and rodu dittoritd grifu 

Throughout this scene the grotesque, the horrible, and 
the sublime, are mingled together ; the Idea in this line 
is not very Intelligible, though I oondude it to mean that 
the rapidity with which objects are whirled past, gives 
them a distorted appearanoo, equivalent to the grin on a 
human countenanoe. Poets have often given human 
acthni to inaninutte objects, with the happiest efltot ; 
thos Wordsworth says of trees in autumn, tliat they 

** In frensied numbers tsar 
The lingering remnant of their yellow hair." 

Tht whirlwituTt stress 
Bursts ikrouffh the evdr verdant pdlaees 
Spiintaring their pillars, 

** A whirlwind roar'd 
Impetuous^ warring with fierce elements ; 
Which bursts the blustering forests, smites away 
The branohes, shattering, hurling them afar." 

Dantt's Itsfemot e. 0. 

As in a fearfully entangled faU. 

SheUeyt translatiom of these two lines is equal, if not 
superior, to the original, for the " stormy music " of their 
lytlun; 

•« Over saoh other eraok and crash they all 
In terrible and intertangled fall." 

The original Is, ' 

** Im fQrchterlich-verwoTTenen Falls 
ITber einander krachen sie Alle." 

It will be seoK that Shelley has traniqmsed them, putting 
the second line first, and has improved the effect of his 
traoalation by so doing. The rhymes being the same both 



in the Oenocian and the EngllA, every translator would 
natorally use them, thus producing two lines generally 
reeembling thoee of Shelley, but easily distinguished firom 
his by their inferiority. The first translator of such a 
passage will probably render it the best, as his suooesaors 
not wishing to be thought copyists, will differ from him 
purposdy, and in proportion as they differ will be inferior. 

Over Jlsenstein's crest, 
TIssnsteIn is the name of a rook in tba JSrodken. 

Fritm Felsensee. 

** From the lake of the rooks ; ** like Dsenstein, it Is the 
name of a spot in the neighbourhood. 

Place I Sqtttre VokMd comes t 

Squire Yoland Is one of the names of the devil in Ger- 
man legendary lore. 

'TisLiUfkr 

LiUth la a fionnidable speotre, said by Jewish super- 
stition to watch for and kUlohttdroD, like the Strfges and 
Lamia of the Romans ; 

<* Praone Lamic vivum pnermn eztrahat alvo.** 

Horace, 

•• The TlOmadiats say that Adam had a wife, ealled 
JAUa, before he married Bve^ and of her he begat nothing 
but devfls.**— £iir<Ofi*< AnaUmy of Melstneholp, 

I in U saw a rifted tree. 

The lines, the absence of which Is marked with stars, 
are left imperfect in the original ; from what is given of 
them a meaning might be supplied, but as they are not 
worth tranrtating, I have not attempted it. The same 
liberty Is taken a little farther on in a speech of Mephis- 
topheles. of which four lines are omitted ; they are very 
obscure and very coarse, and may be spared by the reader 
without regret. 

ProctophaaUasmist, 

Mr. Haywird states that the individual meant by this 
personsge, is Nicolai of Berlin, a writer who for nearly 
twenty years had, by his criticisms in a periodical, which 
he partly conducted, a considerable influence on German 
Literature. They were written in a cold proeaio q»irit, 
and he had frequent disputes with the writers of the time, 
among them Wieland and Goethe. 

Tegel, 

Tegel is a little place some ten miles firom Berlin, whoe, 
in the year 1780, an affkir occurred something like that of 
our own Cock-lane Ghost, which terrified the people of 
Berlin notwithstanding their enlightenment by such 
writers as Nicolai. Mr. Hayward gives a long note on 
this affair, and on Nicolai himself. 

Mspkistof seest thou there 
Lone and far <^ that figure pale and fair f 

Amid the wild and grotesque enchantments of the 
Witch's Kitchen, Faust is captivated by the visionary 
form of a beautiful woman ; in the unearthly revelry of 
the Witches' Sabbath, he is roussd from the delusions of 
the scene by another apparition, beautiful still, but how 
unlike the form which he saw in the magio mirror 1 This 
Is invested with the fasoination of horror, as the first was 
with the attractions of grace. From the eagerness shown 
by Mephlstc^helas to avert his gaae and attention from it, 
it does not seem to have been oMaJured up by the Bvil Onot 
but rather to be sent by a better power to recall the mind 
of Faust to the victim of his passions, whom the intoxioa- 
tions of sorcery had made him for awhile forget, and 
whom it is not the wish of Mephistopheles that he should 
remember. The warning Is effectual ; the unholy tumult 
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of the infernal rerel appcftra to have no more aitractkma 
for him, for the scene abruptly cloaee, imd his Inqoiries 
probably force from the tempter the intelligenoe that pro- 
duces the terrible scene of dennnrlatlnn and hatred which 
follows the intermeuoL 

The eye* the gases wUk are thote 
Of a dead corte. 

** Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood la oold. 
There is no speculation in those eyes 
That thou doat glare with."— Jlfae6e<*. 

How vfondrouslg the/aimees of her neck 
That gingUf narrow, crimson line doth deck 
No broader than a knife be^ I 

The apparitions of persons who have been beheaded are 
sopposed to appear with this token of the mimner of their 
death. 80 in Southey's Colloquies he thus introduces his 
shadowy interlocutor; «'Is it Sir Thomas More?— The 
same, he made answer, and lifting up his ohin, displayed 
a circle round his neck, brighter in colour than the ruby. 
The marks of martyrdom, continued he, are our insignia 
of honour. Fisher and I hare the purple collar, as Friar 
Forest and Cranmer have the robe of fire." 

In sn engraved portrait of Lady Jane Grey, which the 
translator once met with, a small necklace was so disposed 
round her throat that nothing appeared but a single nar- 
now circle, the rest being concealed by a robe. Whether it 
was meant as a refermoe to this superstition, did not ap- 
pear, but it seemed not unlikely. It is worth notice, that 
in the opening of the scene in which Margaret's brother 
is killed, Mephistopheles speaks of a necklace as one of the 
articles in the casket along with the ** Uon-dtAlars ;** 

'* I saw within it some such thing, 
A sort of band or string of pearl.'* 

This has been explained as a sneering allusion to the 
awful Tldon seen by Faust on Walpurgis night, but the 
Inference appears to me to be OTerstrained. 



THE INTERMEZZO ; 

on, OBSMm AND TITAMIA'a OOLDKX WBDDIHO rAAST. 

The Intermezzo has not the least connexion with the 
Story of the Drama, and consists of a number of light and 
graceful -verses put into the mouths of a strange variety of 
beings, human and spiritual. Their meaning, if ever they 
were intended to have any, is very obecure, and the satiri- 
cal allusions are far from being generally understood even 
in Oermany ; it is only a well-educated few who are well 
acquainted with the literary and courtly history of the 
time in which they were written, who can be said to un- 
derstand them, but to these, it is said, the verses aflbrd 
the highest gratlflcation. The allusions in the opening to 
the quarrpl between Oberon and Titanla are sufficiently 
intelligible, and are probably suggested 1^ Wieland's 
Oberon. 

A golden bridal is celebrated on tho fiftieth Anniversary 
of a couple's marriage. The silver bridal la the twenty- 
fifth celebration of the same event 

Brave Miedinifs sons are we, 

MIeding was the scene painter of the Theatre at Weimar. 
On his death Goethe enshrined his memory in a beautiful 
little poem, or lament. Ue must have been a man <A 
superior qualities. 

It would be an aidless task to dto all the meanings that 
have been given to the different verses or the names of the 
apeakers, if they can be so called. Perhaps the following 
extract from Mr, BoUeaUy author oi the Nature and 
€knius qfthe German Language, will prove that the un- 
dertaking would be in vain. 

** This intermeaao In general appears to be a mere fkeak 
of Goethe's fancy. He very likely had in his mind one of 
the songs whioh were sung by stndeata In the German 



Unlversitlea fifty or tixty years ago, the tmrthiD of which 
song was the following barbarous l4ktin ; 

Ecoe quam bonnm 
Bonum et Jucundnm 
Habltare f ratres in unum I 

Every one of the carouring party was obliged to sing an 
impromptu of four German lines exactly in the metre of 
this inteimezca The more the verse was ridicnxlous and 
absurd, the greater was the mirth which it oraalad. I 
remember for instance, 

Der Tenfel f nhr sum Thar hinein 

Mit hundert Kariolen ; 
Man fragte was das soUto seyn 7 

Die Hftschor will ich holen ! 

« The devil drove through the gate into the town with 
one hundred cabriolets, imd when he was asked what 
that was for, his answer waa ; I come to fetch the oonsta- 
bles away.' 

This of course tickled the fancy of riotous students^ wtio 
frequently came in contact with the oonstables of the 
University. 

Goethe's verses all along this Intermezzo are not many 
degrees superior. He probably wrote them in a merry 
mood, as Yoltaire did his Pucdle tTOrUans, bent only apon 
amutdng himself and making others laufl^, alwaya re- 
membering the observation of the Prince de Ugne, ' qnll 
n'y a que les b^tises qui f assent rire.* Not that I mean to 
deny the stanzas of this intermezzo being intenqiersed 
with satirical strokes and sprightly aUuslona» to which 
Goethe never would furnish a key." 



A GLOOMY DAT.— THE OPEN PLAIN. 

Thla is the only scene in the drama that is written fa 
prose. A '* gloomy day ** is the fitting time for each a 
dialogue. The bond which unites Faust to Mephlatoiibcles 
has now become quite insupportable to him ; his 
is fearful, imd he seems to terrify rather tliaa 
Mephistopheles into compliance with his will. 

The next scene, where they are discovered rushing along 
on the magio steeds, is intended, as woU aa the pale 
fettered figure on the Brocken, to shadow forth the ap- 
proaching doom of Margaret The "ravea-stons"* is a 
name given in Gennany to the gibbet 



THE PRISON. 

The wish exp res s ed by Faust to feel within hfanself *«all 
human woe," is in this scene accomplished, and, too am- 
bitious of emotion, he finds his misery insupporteble : be 
does not wish for death, but regreta that he eiver lived. 
** Oh I had I ne'er been bom." 

From the song sung by Margaret at the opening of the 
scene, and her incapability of recognising Faost, it te at 
once evident that Margaret is distracted. His voice re- 
calls her to herself, but with reason returns the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; the frenzy of passion has passed nw^, 
and she prefers death to a guilty liberty. 

The sie^is broken. 

The breaking a staff was once the last formality of a 
trial, and intimated that the sentence was I r revncaUy 
spoken. The form is still preeerved in our state trials: 
the breaking the staff was the last ceremony p er fmm ed 
by Lord Denman, as High Steward in the allUr of Lord 
Cardigan. 

To the seat <^blood tksy hasU, 

Beheading Is still the capital punishment of Gennany ; 
the blood-seat {BliUstuhl) is a sort of chair or seat to which 
females are fastened and undergo the soitenos ; males 
are made to kneel on a heap of sand. 

The following rsmarks on the ffhawwtsr of Matiaret* In 
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reference to tbli loene, are extracted Ihnn the London 
and WiHmimter Review, tola. 3 and 85, p. 387. "Ciril 
law abaolvee the ?w^wift« from imy raqxinalbiUty of hia 
acta; we may hope tiiat dlrine law will abaolre the 
moral madman, the fanatio, fhnn the responalbility of hU 
acts. Margaret labonn under a ohann, under a firenay, 
noder the fanaticism of lore ; she thinks it her duty to obey 
blindly, to sacrifice soul as well as life to him who swaya 
her affectioBB. Certainly a grierona mistake ; but do we, 
can we cease to admire her as an angel of innocence after 
at before hw fall ? We appeal to any pereoo who has 
read * Faust ' if Margaret is not always uppermost in our 
affections. At last the charm is broken, *Thy lips are 
cold,' aays she ; Faust Iotcs her no longer, and Margaret, 
cteeped in crime to the lips— Maigaret, who has poisoned 
ber mother, drowned her child, whose hands are spotted 
with the blood of her brotho, can still say to Faust, 

*Fanat! mir schaudert Tor dir !* 
* Faust, I shudder at thee 1' 

Uargaret laboon not under vice, her body afaiB fhvm nn- 



oonacions error— but her soul is always pure, and her soul 
was innocent till under the aword of the executioner.** 

In a note to the foregoing extract, an explanation of the 
conclusion of this scene is given ; it is, sajrs the writer, the 
soul of Margaret that is judged. ** The charm of love is 
broken, her moral sight restored, and the door of the 
prison thmat open. On one side she has preoented to her 
life and sin, and on the other certain death. She decides 
without any hesitation, for death against sin. Mephis- 
topheles has lost the soul, imd with the concentrated 
wrath of disappointment he cries, ' She is judged.*—* Is 
saved,* adds the voice fhmi Heaven. * * * * * The 
scene changea after Faust has disappeared and follows 
him. From ioilhin Is now from the interior of the prison, 
and the voice from the prison dies away upon the can of 
Faust, who is rapidly moving away. The * Hither to me * 
implies that he follows the evil spirit ; but he is not yet lost, 
for his good imgel can still call after him * Henry ' to win 
him back. The voice Is Margaret's ; but the poet, by not at- 
tributing it expressly to Margaret, wishes us to take It in 
the more general aenaeof the warning of Fanst'sgoodangeL** 
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Ai some German reader may feel a cariosity to 
see a specimen of one of the numerons " Fausts " 
mentioned in the Preface, the foUowiDg is extracted 
firom the poem of Nicholas Lenan. It is a passage 
from a soliloqny, in which Faast expresses the causes 
of his discontent ; he wonld rather not exist at all, 
than not feel within himself all the joy and all the 
sorrow of the world. Every kiss giren on earth he 
wishes to feel tbrilliog through his frame, and every 
earthly sorrow he wishes to feci gnawing at hia heart ; 
this is unnatural exaggeration, and is a rich specimen 
of " o'erdoing Termagant." 

** So lang eln Kuss anf Erden glQht 

Der nicht dorch meinem Seele sprDbt ; 

Bo lang eln Sohmerz auf Erden klagt, 

Der nicht an meinem Herzen nagt ; 

So lang Ich nicht allwaltend bin. 

War Ich viel lieber gana dahin !-. 

Ha ! wie das Moer t«bt Bimnielw&rt8» 

Und widerhalU In dlr, O Hers I 

Ich fuhl's ea ist derselbe drang 
Der bier in meinem Herzen lebt 
Und der die Flut sum Himmel hebt. 

Die Sebnauoht nach dem tTntergang. 

Ea iat das ungeduldig Zanken 

Hindurchzttbrechen alle Scbranken, 

Im freudensvollen Todeafalle, 

Zusammenstarzen Alle— Alle."— 

****** 
" 0, greife weicer, welter Sturm, 

Und nimm auf deine atarken Schwingen, 
Den hOchsten Stem— den tiefsten Wurm. 

Una endlich Alle heimxubringen !" 

In this Poem, Faust, wearied of the pursuit of 
knowledge, falls at last into the clouds and mists of 
sophism ; he- persuades himself that all is nothing, 
that life is but a dream, a delusion, a cheat, and he 
ends by committing suicide ; the following is his last 
speech :^ 

" Dn bOaer Oeist ! heran I Ich spotte dein, 

Du LQgengeist, loh lache unaerm Bunde ! 
Den nur der Bchein geaohoMen mlt dem Sohein, 

Hfirstdu I— wir aind getrcnnt von dieaer Stunde l 
In schwarz und bang entflattert deiner Kraft, 
Bin Ich eln Tranm, entflattert deiner Haft, 
loh bin ein Traum mit Luat, und Sohuld, und Schmerz, 
Und trftume mir daa Meaaer in das Herz." 

[Er erstiekt tick. 



MARLOWE'S PAUSTUS. 

It is supposed that Faust, the Doctor, died about 
1560 ; the Tragedy of Marlowe was first printed in 
1 604, but was written and acted two or three years 
earlier. Marlowe, then, seems to have been the first 



who took the character for the subject of a dimma. 
An analysis of the piece, and a few extracts from it^ 
may prove interesting, for the purpose of comparison 
with the work of Goethe. It opens with a speech 
from the chorus, explaining the birth and parentage of 
Faustus, and the superiority of his acqmrements : — 

*' Now ia he bom of parents base of atock. 

In Oermany, within a town called Rhodes; 

At riper years to Wittenberg he went, 

Whereaa hia kinsman chiefly brought him np. 

So much he proflta in Divinity, 

That ahortly he was graced with Doctor^ name* 

Ezoelling all, and sweetly can dispute 

In the heavenly matten of Theology ; 

Till swoll*n with cunning, and a scdf-oonoeit, 

Hia waxen wings did mount above hia reach. 

And melting heavens conspired his overthrow ; 

In falling to a devilish exeroise. 

And glutted now with learning's golden gifts. 

He aurfeita on the curaed Neoromancy.** 

, The play then begins with a soliloqny of Panat, in 
his study, reasoning on the value of the different 
branches of human learning, L<^e, Medicine, Law, 
and Divinity, but he is dissatisfied with them ail, and 
declares his preference for Magic, as bestowing power, 
and procuring enjoyment :— 

** Oh I what a worid of profit and dellgfat. 
Of power, of honour, and omnipotence^ 
la promised to the atudiooa artisan I 
All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my eonunand. Rmpcrora and kings 
Are but obey'd tn their several provinces, , 
But his dominion, that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as does the mind of man.** 

Wagner his servant enters, whom be despatches to 
his friends, Yaldes and Cornelius, two students in su- 
pernatural lore, whose assistance he intends to request. 
After Wi^er has gone, a good Angel and a bad enter, 
one exhorting him to lay Mode his magical books, and 
cease his inquiries, the other uiging him to proceed. 
He is unshaken in his determination, and hia antki^ 
pations of the enjoyment he shall derive from the 
possession of uneartUy power, have a rich and glowing 
air of luxuriousness :— 

** Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please. 

Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

ru have them fly to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 

And search all comers of the new-found voild 

^«>r pleasant fruits and princely delicatea." 

He desires also knowledge as well as enjoyments, 

for he says, 

** 111 have them read me strange philosophy ; 
And tell the aeoreta of all foreign kinga*' 
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A conference with Yaldee and Cornelius followi, in 
\rfaich they tet forth the adTuitages of the pursmt of 
Magic ; Yaldet tpeaks of the command to be obtained 
over apirits, whom thej shall be able to make 

** guard us when we pleaae, 
liflce Almafa ritters, with their horaenian's staTOs. 
Or Tiapiaud giants trotting by our aldee; 

oecasionally, too, in more attractive shapes, 

«' Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids. 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows. 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love.** 

Tbcj agree to dine together and have a further con> 
saltation, and the scene closes. Aller a short scene 
between Wagner and two Scholars* follows the sum- 
moning of Lucifer by Faust, amid thunder and light- 
ning ; a demon risesi but in too hideous a shape, and 
Faust commands him to take the form of a Franciscan 
friar ; he, however, does not choose to obey, bat ap- 
pears as Mephistopheles. Faust commands him to 
do him service, but Mephistopheles says he cannot 
comply unless he has the permission of Ladfer, his 
prince. Faust asks, 

" Did he not charge thee to appear to me ? 

Meph, No ; I came hither of mfaie own accord. 
Faust. Did not my conjuring raise thee? Speak t 
M^, That was the cause, but yet per aceidem i 

For when we hear one racke the name of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures, and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly, in hope to get his glorious soul ; 

Nor will we eome unless he use snoh means. 

Whereby be is in danger to be damned.** 

F^ust expresses his determination ** had he as many 
souls as there be stars," to forfeit them for twenty- 
four year« of pleasure and voluptuousness, and Me- 
phistopheles is required to obtain the permission of 
Lndfer to the compact, and dismissed. After another 
soeoe of miserable buffoonery between Wagner and 
a Clown, Faust appears in his study, awaiting the 
appearance of the F^end, and struggling with remorse. 
He is again visited by the two Angels, and receives 
their different exhortations. He coutinnes unchanged, 
and on the arrival of Mephistopheles, he signs a bood 
with his blood, giving over his soul to the Evil One 
at the end of twenty-fonr years, on the condition of 
having unlimited power and enjoyment during the 
term. The deed is given at length, in duo legal form. 
As Faust signs, the blood which he procures by stab- 
bing his arm, flows into the form of letter*, and he 
reads the inscription Homo fuge I On this Mephi. 
Btopbeles raises a number of spirits " with crowns and 
rich i^iparel,'' who dance to ** delight his mind." 
After the document is regularly ** signed, sealed, and 
delivered," Mephistopheles bids Faust ask him what 
question he will, when he requires to know the 
** whereabout ^ of hell. The reply of Mephistopheles 
has both moral and poetic beauty i-^ 

" Hell hath no limits, nor is droumscribed 
In one self -place; but where we are is hell ; 
And where hell is, there must we ever be : 
Ajid to be short, when all the world dissolve^ 
And every creature shall be purified. 
An places shaU be heU that are not heaven.** 

Faiist desires the possession of beauty, and the 
I^end promises compliance :~- 

•' She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart shall have ; 

Were she as chaste as was Penelope, 

As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 

As was Inlght Lucifer before his talV* 

He then gives him a magic book and deports. 



The next scene shows Faust and the fiend in con- 
ference, Faust being again a prey to remorse for the 
step he has taken, but the only reply he lecdves to 
his complaint, is, 

" Twas thine own seeking, Ftuistna, thank thyself.*' 

The two opposing Angels enter, and Faust again 
becomes unrepentant :^ 
** My heart is harden'd, I oannot repent ; 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven ; 
Swords, poisons, halters, and envenom'd steel. 
Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 
And long ere this I should have done the deed. 
Had not much pleasure oonquer'd deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander's love, and iEneas' death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp. 
Made musio with my Mephistopheles ? 

Faust and Mephistopheles then hold a long dispato 
on the obscurities of the old astronomy, and the scene 
closes with a masque of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The next scene presents Faust in Rome, where 
Pope Adrisn has degraded his rival, Bruno, and calls 
a council of Cardinals to search the statutes for the 
punishment accorded to the assumption of the papal 
dignity without election of the Church. YjMtX do- 
spatches Mephistopheles to throw the consulting cardi- 
luls into a deep sleep, and himself and the fiend, 
disguised as two of the holy body, return to the pope 
declaring thdr sentence to be death to Bruno. The 
pope deUveiB him to their care, and they send him on 
a flying steed to Germany, to the emperor. A banquet 
follows, at which Faustus, at his own request, remains 
invisible, and plays various fantastic tricks, such as 
snatching away the plate and cup of his holiness when- 
ever he attempts to eat or drink, concluding by giving 
the successor of St. Peter a knock-down blow, for all 
which misdeeds he ia formally cursed with ** bell, 
book, and candle.** The scene then shifts to Ger- 
many, where he is warmly received by the emperor, 
for whom he raises the forms of Darius, and Alex- 
ander **• and his paramour," perhaps Campaspe — and 
revenges some slighting remark of one of the courtiers 
by fixing a pair of stag's horns on his head. This 
leads to a plot on Faust's life, by this courtier (Ben. 
volio) and his companions ; Faust enters, with what 
the stage direction calls ^ a fidse head," which they 
cut off, and while they are exulting in the success of 
their plot, ho springs up uninjured, and delivers them 
over to Mephistopheles, and "" other devils,** to be 
tormented. He afterwards sells a bundle of straw to 
a horse-dealer, to whom it appears to be a horse, but on 
riding his bargain into a stream it disappears, and there 
is nothing left but a bundle of straw, floating away. 
He does various other tricks, but it must be confessed 
these scenes, as well as those between the subordinate 
characters, are totally destitute of interest or humour. 
At a feast which he gives to two or three scholars, he, 
at their request, raises the form of Helen, in al! her 
beauty, of whom he becomes enamoured. In the 
second part of the Faust of Goethe, he makes him 
raise the shades of Helen and Paris, in presence of 
the court, and in the same manner he becomes struck 
with her loveliness. But, to return to Marlowe's 
play ; after Helen has disappeared and the scholars 
taken their leave, an old man enten, who begs Faustus, 
while there is yet time, to repent, but Mephistopheles 
threatens him with instant destruction if he does, and 
his remorse disappearing, he requires the fiend to pro- 
cure him the possession of Helen. His wish is in- 
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stantlj complied with, aod Helen appears between two 
Cupids. Faust breaks out into the following tmpa»- 
sioned address :^ 

'* IrVaa this the face that launch'd a thousand ahips, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen ! make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips suck forth my soul I see where it flies ; 
Come ! Helen ! oome, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in those lips^ 
And aU U dross that is not Helena." 

******* 

** Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air. 
Clad in the heauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear'd to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms ; 
And none but thou shall be my paramour.** 

The two first lines of this last passage breathe an 
intense appreciation of the beautiful, and a rare power 
of expression — none but a true poet could have writ- 
ten them. They resemble, and indeed contain^ the 
main idea of Byron's celebrated lines, 

** She wallcs in beauty like the night 
Of doudlees olimes and starry skies ;** 

but Marlowe bos clothed it in language more soft and 
exquisite in its harmony and expression than the 
modem bard. This is the last pleasure Faust derives 
from his art ; tbe term has almost expired, and as it 
draws to a close, his remorse and terrors increase to a 
fearful degree. He tells the scholars who come to 
visit him what he has done :— 



**LneiferandMephistopbeles! Ob, 

Gentlemen ! I gave them my soul for my cunning ! 

AU. God forbid ! 

FausL God forbade It, but Fanstns hath done it 

They depart to offer up their inrayers for him, snd 
leave him to wrestle with his agony alone. Tlie 
Good and Bad Angels visit him, one reminding irim of 
what he has lost, and the other showing him what is 
to come. The description of the infernal tortures, 
given by the Bad Angel, reads like a passage from 
Dante. As they vanish, the clock strikes eleven, and 
Faust*8 concluding soliloquy is only interrupted by 
tbe striking of the bell, which speaks the lapae tif the 
short remainder of the term with horrible distinct, 
ness, while he prays for an hour — a moment's 
respite— and calls upon the mountains to cover him. 
As the dock strikes twelve, he is torn In pieces. The 
two scholars return in the morning, and gather up his 
mangled limbs, the play concluding with a few lines, 
spoken by a Chorus :— 

" Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 

And burned is Apollo's laurel-bough. 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustiis is gone; regard his hellish fall. 

Whose flendful torture may exhort the wise^ 

Only to wonder at unlawful things : 

Whoae deepness doth entice such forward wfta. 

To practise more than heavenly power permits.** 

The first two lines of this passage are used bj 
Mr. Home, in the conclusion of his fine dramatic 
sketch, the *^ Death of Marlowe." This old plaj of 
** Faustui ** has been tnnalated Into Geraian. 
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Thbrk cftn he no doubt that this dnma forma, in Its original tongae« one of the most gplendld spcdmoui of 
tragic art the world has witnessed ; and none at all that the execntion of the version, from which we have quoted 
so largely, places Mr. Coleridge In the very first rank of poetical translatora He is, perhaps, the aolitaiy example 
of a man of very great original genius, submitting to oU the labours, and reaping aU the hononn, of this spodfes of 
literary eoiertion^^-Blacktoood'i Mag.^ voL xiv. 
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At the period of the Reformatlont when the world awoke from a sleep of ages at the trumpet-toned unmmmtii 
cS the Intrepid Luther, the inhabitants of Bohemia were among the first to embrace the doctrines he promul- 
gated. Bohemia suffo^, in common with other Protestant states, from the persecution of the Catholics ; but, 
adhering doedy to their religion, they absolutely refused to march against the Protestant princes who had associated 
together under the title of the Smalcaldlc League, and, taking arms against their sovereign, Ferdinand of Austria, 
prepared to Join their fellow Protestants ; but so many delays took place, that the decisive battle of Muhlberg, fought 
in 1M7, and in which Charles Y. entirely defeated the princes of the League, occurred before the Bohemian troops 
had Joined the anny. They immediately dispersed, and supplicated the mercy of their incensed sovereign, but in 
vain. Ferdinand gladly seised the opportunity of establishing his power, and he abolished many of their privileges, 
abridged others, and new-modelled the constitution according to his pleasure. He punished many of the insurgents 
with death* others with oonflscatlon of their goods, or perpetual banishment. He disarmed the whole population, 
established oppressive garrisons, and loaded his people with taxes ; all which, although it produced the silence of 
terror, by no means served to extinguish the fire of freedom. 

The peace of Augsburg, which was finally ratified by the Emperor in 1555, put an end for a time to the contest 
betwee u the Protestants and Catholics, but only to break out again with redouUed violence. Tranquillity was 
m a hitsinf i d throughout the reigns of Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, the successor of Charles Y., and Kaximilian n., 
whose mild sway went tar to calm the stormy spirits of the age ; but under the feeble administration of his son 
Rudolph, dlapntesagaln ran high, and the princes again began to band themselves together. Frederick lY., Elector 
of the Palatinate, headed the Protestant "Union,'* and m^*«i««i«« of Bavaria was the chief of the Catholic 
** League.** The better to strengthen himself against his brother Mathias, who had rebelled against him, and 
finally possessed himself of all the power of the empin, Rudolph granted to the Bohemians a charter, known as 
'* The Letter of Majesty,** confirming aU their ancient privileges and granting them entire freedom in their religion. 
Mathias succeeded to the titles of emperor and king, on the death of Rudolph, (the power he was already possessed 
of,) and, having no children, adopted Ferdinand of Grata, Archduke of Camlola and Styriar->-a disciple of the Jesuits, 
and a staunch C4thelio-«s his successor on the throne of Bohemia ; and he succeeded in persuading the people to 
ratify this choice, but not beforo Ferdinand had signed a document, freeing them from their allegiance as sub- 

i jects, in the event of his Infringing any of those rights which the coronation oath would call upon him to maintain. 

I The violation of this agreement produced ** the Thirty Years' War." 

The diarter granted by Rudolph to the Bohemians provided that '* the Protestants should have the fUU right to 
bond new sdiools and churches, not only in the towna, but in the oountiy.** Two new churches, built at Brunan 
and Cloetergrabcn, wa« violently seised upon by the Ctitholic clergy, who puUed down one and shut up the other. 
A complaint was made to the Lords of the Council, the Emperor's representatives at Prague, who threw the 
deputies into prison. The Protestant members of the states, then assembled at Prague, upon this sent a remon- 
strance to the Emperor, who refused all redress, and declared that the states had abused the charter, and that the 
deputies were rebels and traitors. A copy of the imperial letter, and permission to return the next day and deliver 
their reply, were conceded to the deputation fnm the Protestant states, who proceeded to hold a meeting at the 
house of Count Thum, where it was resolved to inform the Lords of the Council, '* tiiat after the signature of the 
great charter by the Emperor, no order or decree, tending to endanger the liberties of the Protestant religion, could 
be received m obeyed ; " and eight of the principal members were deputed to deliver this answer. 

On the next morning, the S3i4of Hay, 1618, the deputation, each man in full annonr, proceeded to the castle, 
followed by an immense multitude, all in arms, calling aloud for vengeance, many of whom thrust themselves into 
the hall of audience along with the deputies. The discussion, although begun In a temperate tone, soon became 
stormy. There were present at the board two members particularly obnoxious, Blavata and Martlnos, whom it had 
been previously determined to remove, should they appear. Reproaches wore showered upon them, which were 
j retorted ; and at length the fiery Neuael of Raupowna exdalmed, ** Wherefore all this delay ? Let them be thrown 
out of the window, according to the good old Bohemian fashion.'* The words were no sooner spoken than the deed 
was dono ; and not only Slavata and BCartinea, but Fabridus the secretary, who had crept under the table, were 
precipitated from the windows. Stembeiy and Lob-Kowita were saved by their friends, who hurried them into 
snother room. Fortunately there was a large mound of loose rubbish under the windows, and the unlucky coun- 
cillon received little damage trcm their tumble, and notwithstanding they were fired at, they all escaped. This 
unfortunate ailkir proved very ii^urlous to the F^testant cause, and gave its enemies a handle against them which 
th^ did not fail to make use of. 

A humble apology and Justification was sent to Yienna, but the states were careful to put themselves in a po»> 
ture of defence. Some of the Catholic clergy were banished, and all the Jesuits were expelled. Count Thum was 
put at the head of the army, and alliances were formed with Silesia and Lusatia, and application made to other 
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states ; negotiations were attempted without socoess, and hoettlities commenced. The GathoUes of Bofaemi&, being 
equally interested with the Protestuits in the maintenance of the charter, Joined in opposing the Emperor ; and 
Count Mansfeld, the celelirated Ck>ndottIeri leader, brought 4000 men to their aid, and captured Pilsen, the aeoond 
town in the country, and the last which adho^ to the Austrians. Thoy endeavoured to persuade the famous 
Wallenstein, the favourite hero of the Germans, and whose fortunee form the sntject of the beautlfU drama to 
which these remarks are introductory, and who at this time yna in oonunand of the provincial militia of Moravia, 
to declare in their favour, but he remained stedfast to the Emperor, and was in consequence obliged to withdraw 
from Olmutc, carrying with him, however, the public treasure, which he delivered to the E<mperor at Vienna. 

Here we must pause for amomentto take aretroepect of the career of this extraordinary num, of whose earlier Ufe 
very little isknown, and who had at this period only Just begun to be known and esteemed asa commander. Alteecht 
Eusebius Wenzeslaus of Waldstein or Wallenstein, was bom at Humanie in Bohemia, on the 15Ch of September 
J 583, of an ancient and noble but impoverished fiunily ; and as he was the youngeet of six sons, his share uf patii 
mony was but small. He was originally bred a Protestant, but the early loss of his parents threw him upon the 
protection of a maternal uncle, a Gathollo, who placed him at the College of Nobles at Olmutz, estabUahed by the 
Jesuits, who found him an easy convert. He was trom his boyhood averse to learning, fond of arms, and ambitious 
of command ; his active, powerful, and inquiring mind was Incessantly occupied in procuring a knowledge of men 
and manners, and before entering on any profession he was able to gratify this disposition by foreign travel. He 
early entered the army, in what capacity is not known, but he met with little encouragement; and served several 
campaigns against the Turks, before he attained the command of a company of foot. The want of mon«y was pro- 
bably the cause of his bad success, for at that period military rank could, as with ns at this day, be purchased. Hia 
first step to fortune was the marriage of a wealthy widow, somewhat advanced in years. He lived retired with her, 
upon her estates, which devolved to him upon her death, which happened within a few years, but at what precfaa 
time is not ascertained. He is entirely lost to history for ten years, from 1G07 to 16I7f when, in his thirty-third year, 
he reappeared, and raised at his own expense a corps of horsemen, whom he led to the asdstance of Ferdinand 
of GratB, who was then at war with the Venetians. His successful conduct on this occasion, the splendour of hia 
troops, the liberality of their pay, and the magnifioence of his style of living, drew all eyes upon him. The 
Emperor invited him to Vienna, created him a count, gave him a chamberlain's key, and the Important command 
of the Moravian militia. He now married his second wife, Isabella Catherine, Countess of Harrach, daughter of 
Count Harrach the Imperial minister ; a lady who not only brought him a great accession of fortune, bnt of 
Influence also. We may here remark that Mr. Coleridge has In his translation fallen into an error In making It 
appear that the Countess Tertsky was the sister of this lady. She was the sister of Wallenstein himself ; and the 
mistake appears to have crept into the manuscript oopy used by Mr. Coleridge, by some inadvertency, aa In the 
printed copies, which were not pubUshed when the translation was made, the fact is correctly stated. 

WaUoistein had now begun his career of glory. On his return from Olmati he raised a troop of culxaJarferb, 
and Joining General Booquoi, took an active part in the contest. 

Ferdinand of Grata snooeeded to the Austrian dominions on the 90th March 1816, bat it wm m, trtmUed Inh*- 
ritance. The Bohemians had now two armies : one under Count Manafeld, the other under Count Thuxa ; which 
latter was closely investing Vienna, when news arrived of the total defeat of Manafeld by Bocquoi and Walkn* 
stein, whl<di forced Thum to withdraw, and Ferdinand was delivered fkom great Jeopardy. On the 29Ui of August, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor, and about the same time the Bohemians openly renounced their aU^lance to him, 
and called Frederick V., the Elector Palatine, and husband of Blixabeth of Bni^and, to the throna. His stoiy 
Is well known. Abandoned by the allies, who, by the treaty of Ulm, agreed to give Um no aasiatanoe axcept in 
defence of his native dominions, BiaximUian, the chief of the League, who had enteied Into strict aUianoe with 
Ferdinand, turned all his forces against him ; and the defeat of Bethlem Gabor by Booquoi and Wallenstein left their 
troops at liberty to attack Bohemia, and their united forces routed the army of Prince Christlaa of Anhalt, on the 
8th November, IflSO, and drove Frederidc from his throne, and the battle of Prague reatored Ferdinand to hia 
dominions, when he oommenoed a dreadful persecution of Uie Protestants. 

Wallenstein retired to his estates, and occupied himself in the acquisition of the enonnoua wealth for which 
he wsa afterwards distinguished, and which he effected by the puxchaae of confiscated estates. The deetha of Booquoi 
and Dampier, the two beet generals in the Austrian service, again called Wallenstein to the field, and In 101 and 
1693 he distinguished himself by defeating the armies of Bethlem Gabor. In reward of his awioea he was created 
Count Palatine and Duke of Friedland, with the rld^t of striking coin and granting patenta of nobility. In pca- 
sesslon of vast estates, be occupied hlmseU incessantly with'tbeir improvement; and although he lived with princely 
magnificence, every detail uf his expense was managed with the most scrupulous economy. Meantime TiUy waa 
occupied In the reduction of the PaUtinate, but when this had been effected, and Mansfeld and the Duke of 
Brunswick driven out, the states began to take the alarm at the growing power of Ferdinand, and taking anna, an 
army of 60,000 men was quickly brought togethCT. They entered into an alliance with the BUng of Denmark, and 
called, though vainly, upon England for aeslBtance. The war began, but with small suooess. Tilly called for rein- 
forcements, but the Emperor could not respond. His resources were utterly exhausted, and Bethlem Gabor found 
employment for every man he could command. At this crisis Wallenstein came forward, and offered to raise and equip 
an army of A0,000 men at his own expense. His offer was accepted ; and it was stipulated that he should be allowed 
to nominate his own officers, and was besides empowered to reward himself and his followers out of the property 
that might be confiscated In the conquered countries,— powers that necessarily gave him a wonderful ascendancy 
over his troops. Adventurers hastened to the standard of the princely general, and S0,000 were collected in a 
month : and he marched from Eger on the 3rd of September 1625, at the head of 30,000 men, up(m the frontien of 
Lower Saxony. This extraordinary achievement excites our surprise, and it seems hard to believe how a private 
Individual could command sufficient means to raise, support, and pay such a body of bxwps. It is true they lived 
at free quarters and levied very heavy contributions wherever they went ; yet Wallensteln's private advances were 
also enormous, especially for the provision of supplies and military stores, to eveiy detail of which he himself 
gave the most minute attention. 

It in Impoaslble here to give a history of the Thirty Years' War. Our object haa been merely to recal to the 
recollection of the reader, such of its events as led to the position in which the Empiro was at the opening of 
Schiller's drama, and to show the steps by which Wallenstein attained his perilous elevation. Our notice of the 
passing events can thereforo only be curaory. The efforts of Wallenstein cleared Germany of hostile armiea, and 
rendered Ferdinand sole master of the country. He pushed his conquests to the sea ; state after state submitted. 
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and w«r6 oompeUed to sapport the troops, wbo tyrannlnd oyer them and leried the mostviupariiig ccntribationei 
A thick crop of oanfiwatioiiB was reaped by the conqaerors, and their chief wai rewarded by the rich doohy of 
Meoklenborg, whose legitimate sovereign was expelled to make way for the haughty soldier. He now prepared 
to prosecute the war by sea, and tempted the king of Sweden with the offer of both Denmark and Norway, if he 
would Join the Emperor ; but he was above temptation. A peace with Denmark was at length oonclnded at Lubeck, 
in January 1029, and peace might also have been enjoyed by Germany if Ferdinand had not issued a decree com- 
manding all property formerly belonging to the church to be restored. The grievance also of supporting the law- 
leas bands of troops scattered over the country, lax in discipline and accustomed to tree quarters, was dreadful. 
Their exceesee led to complaints against theirchicf, and a diet assembled at Ratisbon strongly urged the Emperor 
to deprive Walknstein of his command. Ferdinand was extremely anxious to obtain the election of his son as 
King of Hungary, and ^^vailed on Wallenatein to comply. He retired in 1631) to Gitohen, where he redded in 
princely state and attended by a large retinue. 

Meantime war was declared by Gustavua Adolphus, who entered Germany and was opposed by Tilly with 
varions suooess. At Icngtii Tilly lost the famous battle of Breltenfeld, fought on the 7th Deoooiber 1631, and was 
soon afterwards slain in another battle near Augsburg, and Gustavus traversed Germany victoriously. Wallenstein 
was now onoe more summoned to the field. Ho again came forward, but limited his service to three months, in 
which space he promised to raise an army, and his name gathered one amounting to 40,000 men in that short time. 
He then resigned his command, and the Emperor was reduced to entreaties, before he would comply with his request 
and lead the troops to action. At length, upon the terms that he should be made commander-in-chief, with abso- 
Inte power over all the Austrian and Spanish troops in Germany ; that neither the King of Hungarynor the E^iperor 
were to appear with the army, still less to exercise over it any act of authority ; that the Emperor was to dispose 
ol no military appointment, to confer no reward ; that no pardon which he might grant should be valid without 
the sanction of the Duke of Friedland ; that whatever might be conquered and oonfiscated was to be appropriated 
at the sole will and pleasure of the oommander-ln-chief, without the interference of any other authority ; that as a 
certain reward of his services one of the hereditary i^ovinces of the house of Austria, as an extraordinary reward 
one of the provinces of the empire, should be conferred upon him ; that all the Austrian dominions were to be open 
for the reception of the army, in case retreat should become necessary ; that on the conclusion of a peaoe, he was 
to be oonfirmed in the possession of the duchy of Mecklenburg ; and that timely notice was to be given him, should 
it 5gain be thought oxpedient to remove him fh>m the oommand, he consented to lead the troops to action. 

Never before were such terms dictated by a subject to a sovereign ; and deeply humiliated must Ferdinand have 
felt, when necessity compelled him to assent to them, and thus to render himself almost a cipher in the empire. 
Walleostein was in very iU-health, suffering most severely from the gout, and there Is little reason to doubt that 
his relnctanoe to assume the command was not feigned, although Schiller viewed his conduct in a different light. 
The very extravagance of his demands may have arisen from the hope that they would be daded. But when they 
were granted, he at once exerted himself with all his accustomed vigilance and energy. On the 4th of May 1633, he 
attacked Amhelm*s army before Prague, defeated him, and, following up his successes, quickly drove out all the 
enemy's forces from Bohemia. He wished now to carry the war into Saxony, and thus draw Gustavus fh>m the 
centre of Germany; but at the earnest request of the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria, the haughty Maximillsn, 
whose machinations had been the chief cause of his former dismissal from command, he consented to seek the Swedes 
instead of forcing the Swedes to seek him. At Egra be experienced a proud triumph ; Maximilian Joined him with 
his army, which was put under the sole command of Wallenstein, and s formal instrument was executed by which 
both parties bound themselves to forget and forgive the past 

Wallenstein conducted the campaign with extraordinary prudence ; and Gustavus first experienced dd<eat 
before Nurenberg, where he suffered a reverse in an attempt to escape from the blockade by which Wallen- 
stein attempted to subdue him in his lines by starvation. After a campaign conducted with masterly skill on both 
sides. Chistavus took up a position at Naumberg, and Wallenstein Judging that he intended to remain there, as he 
had before Nurenberg, ventured to dispatch Pappcnheim to the relief of Cologne, and to distribute many other 
of his troops in distant quarters ; and in oonsequence, he was but ill prepared to meet Gustavus when he advanced 
to the famous field of Lutzen. His energy was taxed to Its uttermost, and the hard-fought battle of Lutaen 
(€th November 1632,) was, although he experienced defeat, glorious rather than dishonourable. After rallying his 
troops, he took up winter quarters and occupied his time so diligently, that by the spring his army amounted to 40,000 
men well equipped. In the course of the ensuing campaign, Wallenstein appears to have endeavoured to effect a 
peace by detaching Saxony from the Swedes ; and he proposed to Amheim the Saxon general to Jcdn with him in 
expelling the Swedes, ** and then," said he, *' we shall be able to make a peaoe among ourselves.** 

The transactions of this period are involved in much obscurity, and our knowledge of them a good deal 
depends upon the statements of Amheim, ** in whom," said Cardinal Richelieu, ** the court of Rome lost a most , 
acoomplished Jesuit.** It is certain that Amheim reported to Oxenstlem, the Swedish commander, that Wallen- ; 
stein was determined to take vengeance on the house of Austria, for the aflhmt he had suffered when he was 
deprived of his command ; that he intended to seize on Bohemia, restore the ancient privileges of the people, and < 
then march to Vienna, and compel the Emperor to make peace,— a story altogether improbable, and so treated by i 
Oxenstlem ; who said, if it iiras a Jest, It was a very bad one. With the hope of effecting a peace, Wallenstein con- | 
sented to repeated truces, and his communication with the enemy caused his fidelity to be suspected ; the emperor 
was perhaps afraid of a peaoe which would leave his too powerful subject unemployed. Reports of his ambitious 
d wdgn s became so prevalent, that applications and offers of assistance wore made to him from France, to which 
he returned no answer. The last truce expired, and hostilities were again actively commenced, and successfully 
carried on, by Wallenstein. He drove the Swedes into a comer, and was in a fair way of reducing them 
altogether, when he was recalled to the defence of Bavaria, which was attacked by the Duke of Weimar. The 
reports which had been circulated to the prejudice of Wallenstein were given credit to by Ferdinand, although, 
when Wallenstein complained of them, he denied having heard them. He began to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the army, and by so doing caused not only Wallenstein, but the officers, to complain. They b^an to be 
discontented, and forwarded a remonstrance against the measures adopted by the court, referring to their own sacri- 
fioos, and the want of pay. The rest of the story it is needless to detail ; it is the subject of Schiller's drama, and all 
the attendant circumstanocs are fully detailed there. He however gives credit to the reality of Wallenstein's guilt, 
and also to the sobsUtution of the false paper at the banquet of Illo, both which circumstances are very doubtful, 
and are certainly not borne out by any sufficient evidence ; and it should be remembered that it was at the earnest 
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xvqnest of hisofBcen, who without hiB aid thought their Just daims would nercr he admitted, that he oooaented 
to ahide hy thexn, upon the condition that they would ahide hy him ; a oompaot oertainly not uzJuBtiflable, under 
the very peculiar relatione in which hoth army and general stood with their ■overelgn. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a dlsouasion upon Wallenstein's deeigns or conduct ; we have meielj 
detailed the leading facts of his career, our only intention heing to point out his position at the time the drama of 
*' The Piocolomlni " opois. Neither is it our province to proceed farther with an outline of the war. It is sufEUdent 
here to state, that upon the death of Wallenstein, the Kingof Hungary took the command of the forces, whose mur- 
murings were pacified with money, whilst the active agents in the destruction of the dreaded chieftain were ridi^ 
rewarded. After a continued struggle, in which each party alternately gained and lost the advantage, and In which 
hoth France and Spain took part, the disastrous war of thirty years, which reduced Germauy from plenty and 
prosperity to the brink of ruin, and the miseries of disorder and poverty, was at length closed by the treaty of peaoo 
concluded at Mnnster on the 24th of October 1648, 1^ which liberty of conscience was secured to the Protestants* 
and the states of Europe were settled, as tespeota terrltwy, in nearly the aame maimer as they remained until One 
oommenoement of the Frendi Revolution. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb two DmoM,— Piooou>iaKi, or the flnt part of WAixurarBm, and Trs Bbatb op WALLsmrsiw, are Intio- 
duoed in the original mannicrlpt by a Prrtode in one Act, entitled Waxxcnstsim's Gamp. This Is written in 
rhyme, and in nine-qrUable yene, in the Mme lUtii^f metre (if that expression may be permitted) with the second 
EcIoKae of Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar. 

This in«Inde possesses a sort of broad humour, and is not deficient in character ; but to haTe translated it into 
prose, or into any other metre than that of the original, would have given a false Idea both of its style and pur- 
] port ; to have translated it into the same metre would have been incompatible with a faithlUl adherence to the 
sense of the German, firom the comparative poverty of our language in rhymes *, and it would have been unad- 
▼isable, from the Incongruity of those lax verses with the present taste of the English PubUo. Schiller's intention 
seems to have been merely to have prepared his reader for the Tragedies by a lively picture of the laxity of 
discipline, and the mutinous dlqxMltions, of Wallensteln's scddiery. It is not neoessaij as a preliminary explana- 
tion. For these reasons it has been thought expedient not to translate it. 

The admirers of Sdiiller, who have abstracted their Idea of that author firom The Robbers, and The Cabal and 
Love, plays in which the main interest is produced by the excitement of curiosity, and in whidh the curiosity is 
excited by terrible and extraordinary Incident, will not have perused without some portion of disappointment the 
Dramas, which it has been my employment to translate. They should, however, reflect that these are Historical 
Dramas, taken from a popular German History ; that we must, therefore, Judge of them in some measure with 
the feelings of Germans ; or, by analogy, with the interest excited in us by similar Dramas in our own language. 
Few, I trust, would be rash or ignorant enough to compare Schiller with Bhakspeare ; yet, merely as illustration, 
I would say that we should proceed to the perusal oi Wallenstein, not from Lear or Othello, but from Richard the 
Seoond, or the tliree partsof Henry the Sixth. We scarcely expect rapidity in an Historical Drama ; and many prolix 
speedies are pardoned from characters, whose names and actions have formed the most amusing tales of our early 
life. On the other hand, there exist hi these plays more individual beauties, more passages whose excellence wUl 
bear reflection, than In the former productions of Schiller. The description of the Astrological Tower, and the 
refleotions of the Young Lover, which follow it, form in the original a fine poem ; and my translatloa must 
ham been wretched indeed, if it can have wholly overclouded the beauties of the Scene in the first Act of the 
firai Flay, between Questenberg, Ifax. and Octavlo PicoolomlnL If we except the Scene of the settfaig son in 
the Robbers, I know of no part in Schiller's Plays which equals the first Sceneof the fifth Act of the concluding 
Play. It would be unbecoming in me to be more diffuse on this sutject A Translator stands connected with 
tbB original Author by a certain law of subordination, which makes It mors decorous to point out excellences 
than defects: indeed he is not likely to be a fSalr Judgeof either. The pleasure or diagust from hi»own labour 
will mingle with the feelings that arise from an after, view of the orlginaL Even in the first perusal of a work 
in any foreign language which we understand, we are apt to attribute to it more excellence than It really pos- 
sesses from our own pleasurable sense of diflUralty overcome without effort TVanslatlon of poetry Into poetry is 
difiienlt, because the Translator must give a brilliancy to his language without that warmth of original conception, 
from which snoh brilliancy would follow of its own accord. But the Translator of a living Author is encumbered 
with additional inconveniences. If he render his original faithfully, as to the tmn of each passage, he must, 
necessarily, destroy a considerable portion of the tpirit ; if he endeavour to give a mark executed aco(»dlng to 
laws of eompentatUmt he subjects himself to imputations of vanity, or misrepresentation. I have thought it my 
duty to remain bound by the sense of my orighial, with aa few exceptions as the nature of the languages rendered 

*^ & T. C. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I. 

An oli Oothie Chamber in the Qmneil Haute at PiUen, 
deearaUd with Coloure and other War Intignia. 

Iixo with Bin-LBR and laoiam. 

ILLO. 

Ye have come too late — ^but ye are come ! The 
Count Isolan, exousee your delay. [difltance, 

ISOLANI. 

Add this too, that we come not empty-handed. 
At Donauwerth ' it was reported to us, 
A Swedish caravan was on its way 
Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 
Almost six hundred waggons. This my Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty prize I — 
We bring it hitner 

ILLO. 

Just in time to banquet 
The iDustrions company assembled here. 

BUTLER. 

Tis all alive ! a stirring scene here I 



I80LANI. 



Ayt 



The very churches an all full of soldiers. 

[Cattt kit eye rcnnd. 
And in the Council-house too, I observe. 
You're settled, quite at home I Well, weU ! we sol- 
Must Bhift and suit us in what way we can. [diers 

ILLO. 

We have the colonels here of thirty regiments. 

You'll find Count Tertsky here, and Tiefenbach, 

Kolatto, Goetz, Maradas, Hinnersam, 

The Piccolomini, both son and father 

You'll meet with many an unexpected greeting 

From many an old friend and acquaintance. Only 

Galas is wanting still, and Altringer. 

BUTLER. 

Expect not Galas. 

ILLO (hesitating). 
How so! Do you know 

ISOLANI {interrupting Mm), 
Max. Piccolomini heret— bring me to him. 
I see him yet ('tis now ten years ago, 
We were engaged with Mansfeldt hard by I>eMau), 
I see the youth, in my mind's eye I see him, 
Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adown. 
And t'ward hb father, then in extreme peril, 

I ▲ town aboai twelve Gcnnsa miles NJS. of Ulm. 



Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 
The down was scarce upon his chin I I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth. 
And 'Uie full hero now is finish'd in him. 

ILLO. 

You'll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 
The Duchess Friedland hither, and the Princess* 
From Cftmthen. We expect them here at noon. 

BUTLER. 

Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither! 
He crowds in visitants from all sides. 



ISOLANI. 



Hmt 



So much the better I I had framed my mind 
To hear of nought but warlike circumstance. 
Of marches, and attacks, and batteries : 
And lo ! the Duke provides, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes. 

ILLO (tvAo hoi been standing in the attittule of 
meditationy to Butler, whom he ieada a Uttle on 
one tide). 

And how came you to know 

That the Count Gralas joins us not ! 

butler. 

Because 
He importuned me to remain behind. 

ILLO {with warmth). 
And you ! — You hold out firmly ! 

{Qraeping kit hand with i^tetien. 
Noble BuUer 1 
butler. 
After the obligation which the Duke 
Had laid so newly on me 

ILLO. 

I had forgotten 
A pleasant duty — ^Major General, 
I wish you joy ! 

ISOLANI. 

What, you mean, of his regiment! 
I hear, too, that to make the gift still sweeter. 
The Duke has given him the very same 
In which he first saw service, and since then, [ment, 
Work'd himself, step by step, through each prefer- 
From the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole corps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 

* The Dukes in Gennsny being slwaye reigning powvrib 
their sonB and daughten are entitled Prinoet and Prin( 
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BUTLER. 

I am perplex'd and doubtful, whether or no 

I dare accept this your coneratulation. 

The Emperor has not yet connrm'd the appointment. 

ISOLANI. 

Seize it, friend! Seizeit! The hand which in that post 
Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there, 
Spite of Uie Emperor and his Ministers ! 

ILLO. 

Ay, if we would but so consider it I — 

If we would all of us consider it so ! 

The Emperor gives us nothing ; from the Duke 

Comes ul — whate'er we hope, whatever we have. 

ISOLANI (to Illo). 
My noble brother I did I tell you how 
The Duke will satisfy my creditors f 
Will be himself my banker for the future, 
Make me once more a creditable man ! — 
And this is now the third time, think of that ! 
This kingly-minded man has rescued me 
From alMolate rain, and restored nay honour. 

ILLO. 

O* that his power but kept pace with his wishes ! 
Why, friend ! he*d give the whole world to his soldiers. 
But at Vienna, brother U-here's the grievance. — 
What politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and where they can, to clip his pinions. 
Then these new dainty requisitions ! these, 
Which this same Qu^tenberg brings hither 1 — 



BUTLEIl. 



Ay I 



These requisitions of the Emperor, — 
I too have heard about them ; but I hope 
The Duke will not draw back a single inch ! 

ILLO. 

Not from his right most surely, unless first 
—From office ! 

butlxr (shoeked and confuted). 
Know you aught then t You alarm me. 

ISOLANI {at the tame time with butlkk, and 
in a hurrying wAoe), 
We should be min'd, every one of us 1 

ILLO. 

Ne more I 
Yonder I see our worthy friend ^ approaching 
With the Lieutenant-General, PiccolominL 

BUTLBB (thaking hit head tign\ficantly)» 
I fear we shaJl not go hence as we came. 



SCENE II. 
Enter Octavio PfcooLouiin and QuasraiBSHO. 

ociAYio (ttill in the distance.) 
Ay, ay I more still I Still more new visitors ! 
Acknowledge, friend ! that never was a camp. 
Which held at once so many heads of heroes. 

lApproaehing nearer. 
Welcome, Count Isolant 1 

ISOLANI. 

My noble brother. 
Even now am I arrived; it had been else my duty-^ 

OCTATIO. 

And Colonel BQtlel^— trust me, I rejoice 
Thus to renew aoquaintanoe wUh a man 
Whose worth and servi ces I know and honour. 

> Spoiun wUh » 



See, see, my friend ! 

There might we place at once before our eyes 

The sum of war's whole trade and mystery — 

[To QuBsrsNBSiio, presenting Bittlui and Uolaki 
ai the same time to him. 
These two the total sum — Strength and Dispatch. 

QUESTBNBEBO (tO OCTAVIo). 

And lo! betwixt them both experienced Prudence! 

OCTAVIO (pretenting Questenbebg to Butleb 
and IsoLANi). 
The Chamberlain and War-commissioner Qnesten- 
The bearer of the Emperor's behests, [berg, 

The long-tried friend and patron of idl soldiers, 
We honour in this noble visitor. lUnivertai eiUnce. 

ILLO {moving towards Questbnbbbo). 
*T\a not the first time, noble Minister, 
You have shown our camp this honour. 



Once before 



qUESTBNBEBO. 

I stood before these colours. 

ILLO. 

Perchance too you remember where that 

It was at Znaim ' in Moravia, where 

You did present yourself upon the part 

Of the Emperor, to supplicate our Duke 

That he would straight assume the chief command. 

questbnbebg. 
To tupplieate 9 Nay bold General I 
So &r extended neither mv commission 
(At least to my own knowledge) nor my zeal. 

ILLO. 

Well, well, then— to compel him, if yon dioose. 
I can remember me right well. Count Tilly 
Had suffer'd total rout upon the Lech. 
Bavaria lay all open to the enemy. 
Whom there was nothing to delay from preesiDg 
Onwards into the very heart of Austria. 
At that time you and Werdenberg appear'*d 
Before our General, storming him with prayers. 
And menacing the Emperor's displeasure. 
Unless ho took compassion on this wretchedness 

ISOLANI {steps up to them). 
Yes, yes, 'tis comprehensible enough. 
Wherefore with your commission of to-day 
You were not all too willing to remember 
Your former one. 

qubbtbnbbbo. 

Why not. Const Isoian I 
No eontradiction sure exists between them. 
It was the urgent business of that time 
To snatch Bavaria from her enemy's hand ; 
And my commiasion of to-day instructs me 
To free her from her good friends and protectors 

ILLO. 

A worthy office ! After wilii our blood 

We have wrested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 

To be swept out of it is all our thanks^ 

The sole reward of all our hard-won victorieB. 

questenberg. 
Unless that wretched land be doomed to suffer 
Only a change of evils, it must be 
Freed frx>m the scourge alike of friend and foe. 

ILLO. 

What 1 'Twas a favourable year ; the boots 
Can answer fr«tth deman ds already. 

* A town not tut itom the Mine-moviiitaf ns, ou the Ugb 
roftd from Yicima to Pragnsk 
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qOESTENBBBO. 

Nay, 
If jfott difloomne of henUi and meadow-groDiid»* 

ISOLANI. 

The war maintainn the war. Are the boors ruin'd! 
The Emperor gatOB so many more new eoldiers. 

! QUESTENBERO. 

I And 18 the poorer by even so many subjects. 

I ISOLAKI. 

Poh I we are all his subjects. 

qUESTENBEBO. 

i Yet with a difference, General I The one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 
The others are well skilFd to empty it. 
The sword has made the Emperor poor; the plough 
Moat reinvigorate his resources, 

ISOLANI. 

Sure! 
Times are not yet so bad. Methinks I see 

^Examining with hi* ejfe the drttt and ornamtnU 

<)/'QVS8TBNBnia. ^ 

Ciood store of gold that still remains uncoin'd. 

QUE8TENBEBO. 

Thank Heaven I that means have been found out to 
Some little from the fingers of the Croats, [hide 

ILLO. 

There I The Stawata and the Martinitz, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces, 

To the heart-burning of all good Bohemians — 

Those minions of court favour, those court harpies, 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

DriTen from their house and home — who reap no 

Save in the sreneral calamity — [harvests 

Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 

The desolation of theur country — these. 

Let these, and such as these, support the war. 

The £stal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

BUTLER. 

And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Emperor's table. 
Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they 
Snap at it with don* hunger — they, forsooth, [ingl 
Would pare the soldier'sbread, and cross his reckon- 

ISOLAlfT. 

My life long will it anger me to think. 
How when I went to court seven years ago^ 
To see about new horses for our regiment, 
How from one antechamber to another 
They dragg'd me on, and left me by the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering 
Feast-fiitten'd slaves, as if I had come thither 
A mendicant suitor- for the crumbs of favour 
That fiUl beneath their tables. And, at last. 
Whom should they send me but a capuchin ! 
Straight I began to muster up my sins 
For absolution.— but no such luck for me ! 
This was the man, this capuchin, with whom 
I was to treat concerning the amy horses : 
And I was forced at last to quit the field, 
The bosinesB nnaooomplish'd. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in three days, what I 
Conld not obtain in thirty at Y ienna. 

QVESTBlfBBBO. 

Yes, yes ! your travelling bills soon found thehr 

way tons: 
Too well I know we have still acooonts to settle. 

ILLO. 

War is a violent trade : one eaimot always 



Finish one's work by soft means ; every trifle 

Must not be blacken 'd into sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, in solemn oouneil. 

With due deliberation had selected 

The smallest out of four-and-twenty evils, 

I' faith we should wait Ion?. — 

«Dash! and through with R l^-^That's the better 

watch- word. 
Then after come what may come. Tis man's nature 
To make the best of a bad thing once past. 
A bitter and perplex'd ^ what shall I do T* 
Is worse to man than worst necessity. 

QUESTE^BERO. 

Ay, doubtless, it is true : the Duke doet spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 

BUTLER. 

Yes, the Duke 
Cares with a father's feelings for his troops ; 
But how the Emperor feels for us, we see. 

QUESTEVBBRO. 

Hi$ cares and feelings all ranks share alike, 
Nor will he offer one up to another. 

ISOLANI. 

And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts 
As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 
His dear sheep ^ttening in his fields at home. 

QUESTENBERO (tTt/A o STieer). 
Count! this comparison you make, not I. 

BUTLER. 

Why, were we all tlio Court supposes ws 
'Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 

qUESTBMBERO. 

You have taken liberty— it was not given you. 
And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 
To rein it in with curbs. 

OCTjLyio{interponngandaddreiinng QuESTENBEno). 

My noble friend. 
This is no more than a remembrancing 
That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 
The soldier's boldness constitutes his freedom. 
Could he act daringly, unless he dared 
Talk even so I One runs into the other. 
The boldness of this worthy officer, 

iPaintHtff to BvTLEtL. 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark, 
Preserved, when nought but boldness conld prs- 

serve it, 
To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 
In a most formidable mutiny 
Of the whole garrison. IMUitarp wnuie at a distanet. 

Hah 1 here they come ! 

ILLO. 

The sentries are saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 

ociAVio (to Questenberg). 
Then my son Max. too has returned. Twas he 
Fetch'd and attsnded them from Ciirntheu hither. 

ISOLANI (to ILLO). 

Shall we not go in company to greet them ! 

ILLO. 

Well, let us go.— Ho I Colonel Butler, come. 

iTo OcTAvie. 
Youll not forget, that yet ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the General's palace. 

IBxitmt aU but QuavrairBBSO and OcTArm, 
B s 
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SCENE III. 

QuumfBKRO and Octatio. 

QUESTENBERO (with HffTU of avcrHon and 
tuionishment). 
What have I not been forced to hear, Octavio ! 
What sentiments 1 what fierce, uncorb'd defiance! 
And were this spirit universal.* 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm ! [army. 
You are now acquainted with three -fourths of the 

QUESTENBERO. 

Where must we seek then for a second host 
To liave the custody of this 1 That lUo 
Thinks worse, I fear me, than he speaks. And then 
This Butler too — ^he cannot even conceal 
The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness of temper — irritated pride ; 
'Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 
I know a speU that will soon dispossess 
The evil spirit in him, 

QUEBTENBKRO {walking up and down in evident 

disouiet). 

Friend, friend I 
O t this is worse, far worse, than we had snffer'd 
Ourselves to dream of at Vienna. There 
We saw it only with a oourtier*s eyes. 
Eyes dazzled by the splendour of the throne. 
We had not seen the War-chief, the Commander, 
The man all-powerful in his camp. Here, here, 
'T is quite another thing. 

Here is no Emperor more — the Duke is Emperor. 
Alas, my friend I alas, my noble friend I 
This walk which you have ta'en me through the 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. [camp 

OCTAVIO. 

Now you see yourself 
Of what a perilous kind the ofiSce is. 
Which you deliver to me from the Court 
The least suspicion of the General 
Costs me my freedom and my life, and would 
But hasten his most desperate entei^rise. 

qUESTENBBBO. 

Where was our reason sleeping when we trusted 
This madman with the sword, and placed such 
In such a hand t I tell you, he '11 refuse, [power 
Flatly refuse, to obey the Imperial orders. 
Friend, he can do 't, and what he can, he will. 
And then the impunity of his defiance — 
Oh 1 what a procdamation of our weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

D' ^e think too, he has brought his wife and daughter 
Without a purpose hither i Here in camp 1 
And at the very point of time, in which 
We 're arming for the war ! That he has taken 
These, the last pledges of his loyalty. 
Away from out the Emperor's domains — 
This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption ! 

QUESTENBERO. 

How shall we hold footing 
Benealih this tempest, which collects itself 
And threats us fiom all quarters t The enemy 
Of the empire on our bonlers, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still farther^ 
And fitfther stilly extending every hour I 



In our intericnr the alarum-bells 
Of insurrection — peasantry in 
All orders discontented — and the army. 
Just in the moment of our expectation 
Of aidance from it — lo 1 this very army 
Seduced, run wild, lost to all discipline, 
Loosened, and rent asunder from the state 
And from their Bovei*eign, the blind instrument 
Of the most daring of mankind, a weapon 
Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay, nay, friend I let us not despair too soon. 
Men's words are ever bolder tlian their deeib : 
And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden 
Find in his breast a heart he wot not of, 
Let but a single honest man speak out 
The true name of his crime ! Remember too. 
We stand not yet so wholly unprotected. 
Counts Altringer and Galas have maintained 
Their little army faithful to its duty. 
And daily it becomes more numerous. 
Nor can he take us by surprise : you know 
I hold him all encompassed by my listeners. 
Whatever he does, is mine, even while 't is doing- 
No step so small, but instantly I hear it ; 
Yea, his own mouth discloses it. 

QUESTENBERO. 

•T is quite , 

Incomprehensible, that he detects not 
The foe so near ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware, you do not think. 
That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypocrisy, nave skulked into his graces : 
Or with the substance of smooth professLons 
Nourish his all-confiding friendship ! No — 
Compelled idike by prudence, and that duty 
Which we all owe our country, and our sovereigjD, 
To hide my genuine feelings from hira, yet 
Ne'er have I duped him with base oounterfi^ts I 

QUESTENBERO. 

It is the visible ordinance of Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I know not what it is that so attracts 

And links him both to me and to my son. 

Comrades and friends we always were — long habit. 

Adventurous deeds performed in company. 

And all those many and various incidents 

Which store a soldier's memory with alTections, 

Had bound us long and early to each other — 

Yet I can name the day, when ail at once 

His heart rote on me, and his confidence 

Shot out into sudden growth. It was the morning 

Before the memorable fight at Lfltzner. 

Urged by an ugly dream, I sought him out. 

To press him to accept another charger. 

At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, 

I found him in a sleep. When I had waked him, 

And had related ail my bodings to him. 

Long time he stared upon me, like a man 

Astounded : thereon fell upon my neck. 

And manifested to me an emotion 

That far outstripped the worth of that small serviceL 

Since then his confidence has follow'd me 

With the same pace that mine has fled from him. 

QUESTENBKBO. 

You lead your ton into the secret f 
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OCIAYIO. 



Not 



QUESTENBERO. 

What ! and not warn him either what bad hands 
His lot has placed him in t 

OCTAVTO. 

I must perforce 
Leave him in wardship to his innocence. 
His young and open soul — dissimulation 
Is foreign to its habits ! Ignorance 
Alone can keep alive the cheerful air. 
The unembarrass'd sense and light fi'ee spirit, 
That make the Duke secure. 

QUBSTENBERG (anxiotuly). 

My honour'd friend ! most highly do I deem 

Of Colonel Piccolomini — yet — if 

Reflect a little 

OCTAVIO. 

I must venture it. 
Hush ! — There he comes I 



SCENE IV. 
Max. Piooou>ifnn, Octavio Ficooioutm, Qux8tcnbkiio. 

MAX. 

Ha ! there he is himself. Welcome, my father ! 
IHe embraces hit father. At he tumt rounds he 
obttrvet QusaTSNBKRO, and drawt hack tdlh a 
cold and reterved air. 
[ You axe engaged, I see. I'll not disturb you. 

I OCTAVIO. 

Howy Max. f Look closer at this visitor. 
Attention, Max. an old friend merits — Reverence 
Helongs of right to the envoy of your sovereign. 

MAX. (drily). 
Von Qnestenberg 1 — Welcome— if you bring with 
Anght good to our head-quarters. [you 

QUESTENBEBO (tetMtng his hand). 

Nay, draw not 
Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 
Not on mine own account alone I seized it. 
And nothing common will I say therewith. 

ITaking the handt qfboth. 
Octavio — Max. Piccolomini ! 

saviour names, and full of happy omen ! 
Ne'erwiil her prosperous genius turn from Austria, 
While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble minister I Yon miss your part. 

Yea came not here to act a panegyric. 

You Ve sent, I know, to find fietult and to scold us — 

1 must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

OCTAVIO (to Max.). 
He eomes from court, wnere people are not quite 
So well contented with the Duke, as here. 

max. 
Wbat now have they contrived to find out in him! 
That he alone determines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand I 
WeU^ therein he does right, and will persist in *t. 
Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammered out to suit 
Anotiier's taste and fancy. He '11 not dance 
To every tune of every minister : 



It goes against his nature — ^he can't do it. 

He is possess'd by a commanding spirit, 

And his too is the station of commands 

And well for ns it is so ! There exist 

Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 

Their intellects intelligently.^ — Then 

Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 

Who makes himself what nature destined him, 

The pause, the central point to thousand thousands — 

Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built coluinu, 

Where all may press with joy and confidence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 

Another better suits the court — ^no other 

But such a one as he can serve the army. 

QUESTBNBERO. 

The army t Doubtless ! 

OCTAVIO {to QUESTENBERO). 

Husli ! Suppress it friend ! 
Unless some end were answered by the utterance. — 
Of him there you '11 make nothing. 

MAX. (continuing). 

In their distress 
They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they 

dread him 
More than the ills for which they call'd him up. 
The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. — But in the field, 
Ay, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 
The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 
All that is great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 
The oracle within him, that which lives. 
He must invoke and question — ^not dead books, 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My son I of those old narrow ordinances 

Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 

Of priceless value, which opprese'd mankind 

Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 

For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free wilL 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 

The lightning's path, and straight the fearral path 

Of the cannou'ball. Direct it flies and rapid. 

Shattering that it mag reach, and shattering what 

it reaches. 
My son 1 the road, the human being travels, 
That, on which blessing comes and goes, doth 

follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings. 
Curves round the eom-field and the hill of vines. 
Honouring the holy bounds of prc^rty I 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 

QUESTBNBERO. 

O hear your father, noble youth ! hear him. 
Who is at once the hero and the man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My son, the nurseling of the camp spoke in thee ! 

A war of fifteen yeai's 

Hath been thy education and thy school. 

Peace hast thou never witnessed ! There exists 

An higher than the warrior's excellence. 

In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 

The vast and sudden deeds of violence. 
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Arlventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Cahu, the Blissful, and the enduring Mighty! 
Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect ! 
Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and hustles momently, 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and 

quarrel 
The motley market fills ; the roada, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights, trade stirs and hur- 
But on some morrow mom, all suddenly, [ries ! 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. 
Dreary, and solitary as a church-yard 
The m«idow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 
And the year's harvest is gone utterly. 

MAX. 

O let the Emperor make peace, m v iather 1 
Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet* of the leafless spring, 
Pluck'd in those quiet fields where I liave journey 'd ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What mIs thee t What so moves thee all at once 1 

MAX. 

Peace have I ne*er beheld! I have beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither : 1 that sight, 
It glimmers still before me, like some landscape, 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape ! 
My road conducted me through countries where 
The war has not yet reach 'd. Life, life, my father — 
My venerable father. Life has charms 
Which we have ne'er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts, 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
House on the wild sea with wild usages. 
Nor know aught of the main land, but Uie bays 
Where safelicst thev may venture a thieves' landing. 
Whatever in the inland dales the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite, ! nothing, nothing. 
Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 

OCTAVIO, {attentive,, with an appearance of 

uneaeiness). 
And so your journey has rev^'d this to you t 

MAX. 

Twas the first leisure of my life. O tell me. 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil. 
The painful toil, which robb'd me of my youth. 
Left me a heart unsoul'd and solitary, 
A spirit uninformed, unomamented ! 
For the camp's stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 
The unvaried, still returning hour of duty. 

Word of command, and exercise of arms 

There's nothing here, there's nothing in all this, 

To satisfy the heart, the gaspmg heart ! 

Meie bustling nothingness, where the soul is not — 

This cannot be the sole feticity, 

These cannot be man's best and only pleasures ! 

OCTAVia 

Much hast thou learnt, my son, in this short journey. 

MAX. 

! day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Iletums home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 



1 In the original, 

Den blut'gen Lorboer geb'ich bin mit Fronden 
FOra erste Yeilehen. dae der MArz una bringt, 
Das dQrftige Pfand der ncuverjOngten Erde. 



The colours are unfurl'd, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hush'd, and hark I 
Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers. 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded [home ! 
With green bouehs, the last plundering of the fields. 
The city gates ny open of uiemselvea. 
They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women. 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and wel comings upon the air. 
Which they make breezy with afTectionate gestuxe& 
From all we towers rings out the merry peal. 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

happy man, fortunate ! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open. 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing. 

QUBSTENBBRG {apparently much affected), 
O that you should speak 
Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 

MAX. {turning round to him, quick and vehement). 
Where lies the fault but on you in Vienna ! 

1 will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 
Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 
(I'll own it to you freely) indignation 
Crowded and press'd my inmost soul together. 
'Tis ye that hinder peace, ye ! — and the warrior. 
It is the warrior that must force it from you. 
Ye fret the (xeneral's life out, bhkcken him. 
Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse,because he spares theSaxons, 
And tries to awaken confidence in the enemy ; 
Which yet's the only way to peace : for if 

War intermit not during war, hew then 

And whence can peace come 1 — Your own plagmes 

fall on you I 
Even as I love what's virtuous, hate I yon. 
And here make I this vow, here pledge myself; 
My blood shall spurt out for this WaHenstein, 
And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o'er his ruin. [£ztt. 



II 



.1 



I 



SCENE V. 

QirBBrKMBBao, Octavio PicooI4»mtni. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Alas, alas ! and stands it so t 

{Then in frating and impatitmi 
What friend ! and do we let hixn go away 
In this delusion — let him go away f 
Not call him back immediately, not open 
His eyes upon the spot f 

OCTAVIO {recovering himself out of a deep stutiy). 

He has now open'd mine, 
And I see more than pleases me. 

qUESTEKBEBO. 

What is it! 

OCIAY 'O. 

Curse on this journey ! 

QUBSTBNBERO. 

But why sol What is it! 

ocTAVia 
Come, come along, friend ! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately. Mine eyes 
Are open'd now, and I must use them. Come I 

QCESTBNBBRG. 

What now ! Where go you then t 
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OCTAVIO. 



QUESTBHBEBO. 



To her herself. 

To 

OCTAYIO (interrupting him, and correcting himself). 
To the Duke. Come let us go — 'Tis done, 'tis done, 
I see the net that is thrown over him. 
Oh I he returns not to me as he went. 

QVESTBNBEBO. 

Nay, bat explain yourself. 

OCIAYIO. 

And that I should not 
F o r esee it, not prevent this loumey ! Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him t — You were in the right. 
I should have wam'd him 1 Now it is too late. 

QUESTBNBBRO. 

But whaft too late I Bethink yourself, my friend. 
That you are talking absolute riddles to me. 

OCTAVIO {more collected). 
Come 1 to the Duke's. 'TIS close upon the hour 
Which he appointed you for audience. Come 1 
A eurse, a threefold curse, upon this journey ! 

CH« leads Qubitbivbuio (if. 



SCENE VI. 

Changes to a apaeimts (Camber in Ou House of iht Duhe 
itfFriediand.— Servants emplcfed in puttif^ the tables 
and chairs in order, Durinff this enters Ssirr, like an 
old Italian doctor, in Nack, and clothed somewhtU fan- 
tastisaUg, He carries a white stt^f, with which he marks 
out the quarters of the heavens. 

FIBST 8BBVANT. 

Come— to it, lads, to it I Make an end of it. I 
hear the sentry call out, <* Stand to your arms !*' 
They will be here in a minute. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

Why were we not told before that the audience 
would be held here ! Nothing prepared — no orders 
— no instructions. 

THIED 8K&VANT. 

Ay, and why was the balcony-chamber counter- 
mandied, that with the great worked carpet I— 
there one can look about one. 

FIBST BBBVAMT. 

Nay, that you must ask the mathematician 
there. He says it is an unlucky chamber. 

SECOND BBBYANT. 

Poh ! stuff and nonsense 1 That's what I call a 
hum, A chamber is a chamber ; what much can 
the place signify in the afiair t 

BENi {wUh gravity). 
My son, there's nothing insignificant, 
Nothing ! But yet in every earthly thing 
First and most principal is place and time. 

FIB8T SERVANT {U) the tecond). 
Say nothing to him, rfat. The Duke himself 
must let him have his own wilL 

8SNI (counts the chairs, half in a loud, half in a low 

voice, till he comas to eleven^ which he repeats). 
Eleven ! an evil number I Set twelve chairs. 
Twelve! twelve signs hath the zodiac : fiveand seven. 
The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

And what may you have to object against eleven! 
1 should like to know that now. 



SENT. 

Eleven is transgression ; eleven OYersteps 
The ten commandments. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

That's good 1 and why do you call five -an holy 
number! 

BENI. 

Five is the soul of man : for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 
The five is the first number that's made up 
Of even and odd. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

The foolish old coxcomb 1 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Ay ! let him alone though. I like to hear him; 
there is more in his words than can be seen at first 
sight. 

THIRD SERVANT. 

Off, they eome. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

There I Out at the side-door. 

£2Vy hurrp qff: Bam /bUows slowtg, A Page 
brings the staff of command on a red cushion, 
and places it on the table near the Duke^s chair. 
They are announced firom wOhovi, and the wings 
qfthe door Jig open. 



too, 



SCENE VII. 
WAixcwBTBUf, Docassa 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

You went then through Vienna, were presented 
To the Queen of Hungary! 

DUCHESS. 

Yes ; and to the Emp 
And by both Majesties were we admittea 
To kiss the hand. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And how was it received. 
That I hadjsent for wife and daughter hither 
To the camp, in winter-time ! 

DUCHESS. 

I did even that 
Which you commission'd me to do. I told them. 
You had determined on our daughter's marriage, 
And wish'd, ere yet you went into the field. 
To show the elected husband his betrothed. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

And did they guess the choice which I had made t 

DUCHESS. 

They only hoped and wish'd it may have fitUen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

And you— what do you wish, Elizabeih ! 

DUCHESS. 

Your will, you know, was always mine. 

WALLENSTBIN (ofUr a pouse). 

WeU tiien t 
And in all else, of what kind and eomplexion 
Was your reception at the court ! 

IThe DucHses casts hsr eyes on the ground, and 
r ema ins silent. 
Hide nothing from me. How were you received ! 

DUCHESS. 

O ! my dear lord, ail is not what it was. 
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A canker-womii my lord, a canker-worm 
Has stolen into the bud. 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

Ay ! is it BO ! 
Wha^ they were lax 1 they fail'd of the old respect t 

DUCHBSS. 

Not of respect. No honours were omitted^ 
No outward courtesy ; but in the place 
Of condescending, confidential kindness, 
Familiar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 
Ah I and the tenderness which was put on. 
It was the guise of pity not of favour. [wife^ 

No! Albrecht*s ¥dfe, Duke Albrecht's princely 
Count Harrach's noble daughter, should not to— 
Not wholly so should she have been received. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes, yes; they have ta'en offence. My latest 
They rail'd at it, no doubt. [conduct, 

DUCHESS. 

O that thev had ! 
I have been lon^ accustomed to defend you. 
To heal and pacify distempered spirits. 
No ; no one rail'd at you. They wrapp'd them up, 
O Heaven 1 in such oppressive, solemn silence I — 
Here is no every-day misunderstanding. 
No transient pique, no cloud that passes over ; 
Something most luckless, most unbealable, 
Has taken place. The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt. 
And ever at departure to embrace me — 

WALLBMSTEIir. 

Haw she omitted it! 

DUCHESS (wiping away her tears after a pause). 

She did embrace me, 
But then first when I had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 
And prese'd me to her bosom, more with anguish 
Than tenderness. 

WALLENSTEIN {setMtes her hand soothingly). 

Nay, now collect yourself. 
And what of Eggenbeiv and Lichtenstein, 
And of our other frienoi there ? 

DUCHESS (shaking her head), 

I saw none. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Ambassador from Spain, who once was wont 
To plead so warmly for me f—- 

DUCHESS. 

Silent, nlent f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

These suns then are eclipsed for ns. Henceforward 
Must we roll on, our own fire, our own light. 

DUCHESS. 

And were it — ^were it, my dear lord, in that 
Which moved about ^e court in buzz and whis- 
But in the country let itself be heard [per, 

Aloud — ^in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundry hints and 

WALLENSTEIN (eagerly). 

Lamormain ! what said he? 

DUCHESS. 

That you 're accused of having daringly 
O'erstepp'd the powers entrusted to you, charged 



With traitorous contempt of the Emperor 

And his supreme behests. The proud Bavarian, 

He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers — 

That there's a storm collecting over you 

Of far more fearful menace dun that former one 

Which whirl'd you headlong down at Regensbnrg. 

And people talk, said he, of Ah I — 

IStifUng extreme 

WALLENSTEIN. 



I cannot utter it ! 



Well! 
Of a second- 



DUCHESS. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed I 

DUCHESS. 

They talk 

WALLENSTEIN. 
DUCHESS. 

[catches her voice and heeitates), 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 



DUCHESS. 



More 



.Dismission. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk they! 
iStrfdes across the Chamber in vdtement OffUatieu. 
! they force, they thrust me 
With violence, against my own will, onward 1 

DUCHESS (presses near to him, in entreaty.) 
O ! if there yet be time, my husband 1 if 
By giving way snd by submission, this 
Can be averted — my dear lord, give way 1 
Win down your proud heart to it 1 Tell thai hear^ 
It is your sovereign lord, your Emperor 
Before whom you retreat. O let no longer 
Low tricking malice blacken your good meaning 
With abhorr'd venomous glosses. Stand you up 
Shielded and hehn*d and weapon'd with the truth. 
And drive before you into uttermost shame [we — 
These slanderous liars! Few firm friends hare 
You know it! — The swift growth of our good for- 
It hath but set ns up a miurk for hatred. [tone. 
What are we, if the sovereign's grace and &voiir 
Stand not before us ! 



SCENE VIII. 

Enter ike Countess TcimKY, leading in k«r hand tMe 
Princess Thmkla, richtp adorned wiA BriUtants^ 

ComrrsaB, Thsbla» Wallbmstsiv, 

COUNTESS. 

How, sister ! What, already upon businessj 
lObserving the countenance ^thsT 
And business of no pleasing kind I see. 
Ere he has gladden'd at his child. The first 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, FriedUnd ! father ! 
This is thy daughter. 

[Thkkla approadus with a skf and timid edr, and 
bends herself as about to kiss his hand. He receives 
her in his arms, and remains staneUmg /br 
time lost in tke/eeling of her presence, 

WALLENStElN. 

Yes I pure and lovely hath hope risen on me : 
I take her as the pledge of greater fortanaw 
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DUCHESS. 

'T was but a little child when you departed 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor : 
And after, at the close of the campaign. 
When you returned home out of Pomerania, 
Your daughter was already in the convent, 
Wherein she has remained till now. 

-WALLBNSTEIir. 

The while 
We in the field here gave our cares and toils 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
To the loftiest earthly good ; lo 1 mother Nature 
Withm the peaceful silent convent walls 
Has done her part, and out of her free grace 
Hath she bestow 'd on the beloved child 
The godlike ; and now leads her thus adom'd 
To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

DUCHESS {to ThEKLa). 

Thou wouldst not have recognised thy father, 
Wouldst thou, my child 1 She counted scarce eight 
When last she saw your &ce. [years, 

THEKLA. 

O ves, yes, mother I 
At the first glance !— My father is not alter'd. 
The form that stands before me falsifies 
No feature of the image that hath lived 
So long within me ! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

The voice of my child ! 

[TJken in/Ur a pause. 
I was indignant at my destiny, 
That it denied me a man-child to be 
Heir of my name and of my prosperous fortune, 
And re-illume my soon extinguish'd being 
In a proud line of princes. 
I wrong'd mv destiny. Here upon this head, 
So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 
Let fall the garland of a life of war. 
Nor deem it lost, if only I can wreath it, 
Transmitted to a regal ornament, 
Around these beauteous broiit's, 

IHe Oaspi her In his arms as Procou>HDri enters. 



A splendid richly-plated hunting dress 
So to remunerate me for my tixiubles- 



SCENE IX, 

Bnlar Max. PKXx>LOMiiri, aiwf some iitne ajltr Count 
Tbhtskv, Ou others remaining as b^on, 

00DNTE88. 

There comes the Paladin who protected us. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Max.! Welcome, ever welcome 1 Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys ! 



My General- 



WALLENSTBIN. 

Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded thee, 
I but the instrument. This day thou hast bound 
The father to thee. Max. 1 the fortunate father. 
And this debt Friedland's self must pay. 



My prince ! 
You made no common hurry to transfer it. 
1 come with shame : yea, not without a pang ! 
For scarce have I arrived here, scarce deliver'd 
The mother and the daughter to your arms, 
Bat there is brought to me from your equeny 



Yes, yes, remunerate me I Since a trouble 
It must be, a mere office, not a favour 
Which I leapt forward to receive, and which 
I came already with full heart to thank you for. 
No I 't was not so intended, that my business 
Should be my highest best good-fortune ! 

^TsimKY enters, and delivers letters to the Dukb, 
which h-: breaks open hurrjfinglp, 

COVKfTESS {to MaX.^. 

Remunerate your trouble ! For his joy 

He makes you recompense. 'T is not unfitting 

For you. Count Piccolomini, to feel 

So tenderly— my brother it beseems 

To show himself for ever great and princely. 

THBKLA. 

Then I too must have scruples of his love : 
For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father's heart had spoken to me. 

MAX. 

Yes ; 't is his nature ever to be giving 
And making happy. 

{_He grasps the hand of the Duchbss with ttiU in- 
creasing warmth. 

How my heart pours out 
Its all of thanks to him ! ! how I seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 
While I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. 
Inextricably as in some magic ring 
In this name hath my destiny charm-bound me ! 

COUNTESS (who during this time hat been arueiously 
watching the Duke, and remarks that he %m lost 
in thought over the letters,) 

"My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 

WALLBNSTEiN (tums himself 9-ound quick^ eoUecie 
himself, ana speaks with cheerfulness to the 
Duchess). 
Once more I bid thee welcome to the camp. 
Thou art the hostess of this court You, Max., 
Will now again administer your old office. 
While we perform the sovereign's business here. 
[ICax. Piooolomiwi offers tJu Dcchsm his arm / ths 
Couirme accompanies Vke Peincus. 

TEBTSKT {calling after him). 
Max., we depend on seeing you at the meeting. 



I 



SCENE X. 

WALLKftTBIN, COUICT TsanKT. 

WALLENSTEiN (m deep thought, to himself). 

She hath seen all things as they are— It is so. 
And squares completely with my other notices. 
They have determined finally in Vienna^ 
Have given me my successor already ; 
It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 
The Emperor's delicate son ! he's now their saviour. 
He 's the new star that 's rising now 1 Of us 
They think themselves already fairly rid. 
And as we were deceased, the heir already 
Is entering on pos sess ion — Therefore— despatch I 
lAs he turns round Ms observes Taanav, and gives 
Mm a leUerk 
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Count Altringer will haTO himaelf excuaed. 
And Grabs too~-I like not this 1 

TB&TSKT. 

And if 
Thon loiterest longer, all will fall away, 
One following the other. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Altrineer 
Is master of the Tyrol passes. 1 most forthwith 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 

Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 

In contraband negodations, he 

Has shown himseS* again of late. What brings he 

From the Count Thur 1 

TERTSKT. 

The Count oommunicates^ 
He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the convention's held. 
Who says, youVe tired him out, and that he'll haye 
No further dealings with yon. 

WALLSNSmir. 

And why so f 

TERTSKT. 

He says, you are never in earnest in your speeches ; 
That you decoy the Swedes — to make fools of them; 
Will league yourself wiUi Saxonv against them, 
And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltry sum of money. 

WilXENSTETN. 

So then, doubtless, 
Yes, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That I shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last 
On our own soil and native territory 
May be no longer our own lords and masters I 
An excellent scheme I No, no I They must be off, 
Off, off! away ! toe want no such neighbours. 

TERTSKT. 

Nay, yield them up that dot, that speck of land — 
It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game, what matters it to you who pays itt 

WILLENSTEIN. 

Off with them, off 1 Thou understand'st not this. 
Never shall it be said of me, I paroell'd 
My native land away, dismember'd Grermany, 
Betray'd it to a foreigner, in order 
To come with stealthy tread, and filch away 
My own share of the plunder — Never 1 never I 
No foreign power thall strike root in the empire. 
And least of all, these Goths! these hunger-wolves! 
Who send such envious, hot and greedy glances 
tovftucd the rich blessings of our German lands I 
I'll have tiieir aid to cast and draw my nets. 
But not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 

TERTSKT. 

You will deal, however, 
More fiurly with the Saxons t they lose patience 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 
Say, to what purpose all these masks! Your friends 
Are plunged mdoubts,baffled, and led astray in you. 
There's Oxenstein, there's Arnheim — ^neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 
And in the end I prove the liar ; all 
Passes through me. I have not even your hand- 
¥nnting. 



WALLEMSTEIE. 

I never give my hand-writing ; thoo knowest it. 

TEBTSXr. 

But how can it be known that you're in eamesly 
If the act follows not upon the word! 
You must yourself acknowledge, thai in all 
Your interoouTMS hitherto wiUi the enemy. 
You might have done with safety all you have done. 
Had you meant nothing further thjui to gull him 
For the Emperor's service. 

WALLENSTBfif (<tfter a patue^ during wkieh he looke 
narrowfy on Tertskt). 

And from whence dost ikou know 
That I*m not gulling him for the Emperor's service! 
Whence knowest thou that I*m not guUinff all of you! 
Dost thou know me so well ! When made I thee 
The intendant of my secret purposes! 
I am not conscioua^that I ever open'd 
My inmost thoughts to thee. The Emperor, it is 
Hath dealt with me amiss; and if I wouid, [tme^ 
I could repay him with usurious interest 
For the e^ he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power ; but whether I shall use it. 
Of that, I should have thought that thou eouldst 
No wiselier than thy fellows. [speak 

TERTSKT. 

So hast thou always played thy game with us. 

[EnCcrlixo. 



SCENE XL 
Iixo, WAUJEiraTsnr, TaaxsKV. 

WALLENSTEIE. 

How stand affairs without! Are they prepared! 

ILLO. 

Youll find them in the very mood you wish. 
They know about the Emperor^s requisitioDSi 
And are tumultuous. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

How hath Isolaa 
Declared himself! 

ILLO. 

He's your's, both soul and body. 
Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

W A LLENSTEIK . 

And which way doth Kolatto bend ! HasI tbov 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate ! 

ILLO. 

What Piccolomini does, that they do too. 

WALLEKSTEIlf. 

You mean, then, I may venturesomewhat with them! 

ILLO. 

— If you are assured of the Piccolomini. 

wallbubteie. 
Not more assured of mine own self. 

TERTSKT. 

And vet 
1 would you trusted not so mndi to Oetavio^ 
Thefoxt 

WALL EW 8 TKIH. 

Thou teacheet me to know my man f 
Sixteen eampaiens I have made with that old 
Besides, I have his horoscope: [warrior. 

We both are bom beneath like stars — ^in short. 
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To this belongs its own peculiar aspect. 

If therefore Ihoa canst warrant me the rest- 



ILLO. 

There is among them all but this one voice, 
You ntHMt not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to yoa 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If I'm in aught to bind myself to them, 
They too must bind themselves to me. 

ILLO. 

Of course. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Their words of honour they must give, their oaths, 
Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unccnditumal. 

ILLO. 

Why not! 

TERTSKY. 

Devotion uneondiiionalf 
The exception of their duties towards Austria 
ThevHl always place among the premises. 
With this reserve 

WALLSNSTEiN {shaking hit head). 
All uncondiiianaii 
No premises, no reserves. 

ILLO. 

A thought has straek me. 
Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening! 

TBBISKT. 

Yes ; and all the (Generals 
Have been invited. 

ILLO (io Wallknstein). 

Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion! 
I'll gain for you the Generals' words of honour, 
Even as you wish 

WALLEMSTEITf. 

Gain me their signatures ! 
How you come by them, that is jftmr concern. 

ILLO. 

And if I bring it to you, black on white. 
That all the leaders who are present here 
Give themselves up to you, without condition ; 
Say, win you then — then will yon show yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck ! 

WALLEIfSTEIN. 

The signatures I 
Gain me the signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seize, seize the hour. 
Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O ! many things, all transient and all repaid. 
Must meet at once : and, haply, they thus met 
May by that confluence be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short. 
Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple ! 
This is that moment. See, <iur army chieftains, 
Our beet, our noblest, are assembled around von 
Their king-like leaderl On your nod they wait. 
The single threads, which here your prosperous 
Hath woven together in one potent web [fortune 
Instinct with destiny, let them not 
Unravel of themselves. If you permit 



These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 
Bring you them not a second time together. 
'Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship. 
And every individual's spirit waxes 
In the great stream of multitudes. Behold 
They are still here, here still ! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 
Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 
Of each man with the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the streun, 
Will become sober, seeing but himself. 
Feel only his own weakness, and with eneed 
Will fjEkce about, and inarch on in the old 
High road of duty, the old broad-trodden road. 
And seek but to make shelter in good plight. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The time is not yet come. 

TEBTSRT. 

So you say always. 
But when will it he timel 

WALLENSTEIN. 

When I shall say it. 

ILLO. 

You'll wait upon the stars, and on their hours. 
Till the earthly hour escapes you. O, believe me. 
In your own bosom are your destiny's stars. 
Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution. 
This is your Venus I and the sole malignant, 
The only one that harmeth yon, is Doubt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou speakest as thou understand'st. How ofl 
And many a time I've told thee, Jupiter, 
That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 
Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed, thou mayest but burrow in the earth. 
Blind as that subterrestrial, who with wan 
Lead-colour'd shine lighted thee into life. 
The common, the terrestrial, thou mayest see. 
With serviceable cunning knit together 
The nearest with the nearest; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee 1 but whate'er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves. 
And fashions in the depths — ^the spirit's ladder. 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds. 
Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministeries — 
The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit — 
These see the glance alone, the unseed eye. 
Of Jupiter's glad children bom in lustre. 

lUe walkt across the Chambert then returns, and 
standing sliU, proceeds. 
The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and niehts, summer and spring, not merely 
Signify to the husbandman the seasons 
Of sowing and of harvest. Human action, 
That is the seed too of contingenciesi, 
Strew'd on the dark land of futurity 
In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. 
Whence it behoves us to seek out the seed-time, 
To watch the stars, select their proper hours. 
And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses, 
Whether the enemy of growth and thriving 
Hide himself not, malignant, in his comer. 
Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
Do you your part. As yet I cannot say 
What / shall do— only, give way I will not. 
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Depose me too they shall not. On these points 
You may rely. 

PAGE (entering). 
My Lords, the Generals^ 



Let them come m. 



WALLEN8T£I2f. 



SCENE XIL 

WALL Sj i wam , Tbbtbkt, Illo.— IV th€m enter Qvbctbii- 
BBsa. OcTAYio and Max. Piccouomni, Butlbb, laoLAin, 
Maeadas, and three other Oenerate. Walxanrbiit 
motione QunrawBciui, who in consequence takes Cke 
dkat'r direetip opposite tohim / the others /otlotOt arrang- 
ing themselves according to their rank. There reigns a 
momentarp silence. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

1 have understood, 't is true, the sum and import 
Of your instructions, Questenbei^ ; have weighed 
And formed my final, absolute resolve : [them, 
Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 
Should hear the will of the Emperor from your 

mouth. 
Kav't please you then to open your commission 
Before these noble Chieftains t 

qUESTENBBBO. 

I am readv 

ff 

To obev vou ; but win first entreat your Highress, 
And all these noble Chieftains, to consider. 
The Imperial dignity and sovereign right [tion. 
Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presump- 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

We excuse all preface. 

qUBSTENBBRO. 

When his Majesty 
The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Friedland 
A most experienced and renown 'd commander, 
He did it in glad hope and confidence 
To give thereby to the fortune of the war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his royal wishes. 
Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, [lands 
The Swede's career of conquest check'd ! These 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Grennany forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy ; 
Hither invoked as round one magtc circle 
The Rhinegrave, Bemhard, Banner, Oxenstein, 
Yea, and that never-conquer'd King himself ; 
Here finally, before the eye of NOmberg, 
The fearful game of battle to decide. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

May't please you, to the pomt. 

<lUESTENBERO. 

In Ntimberg's camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame — in Lotzen's plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Friedland 
After this day of triumph, this proud day, 
March'd toward Bohemia with the speed of flight, 
And vanish*d from the theatre of war I 
While the young Weunar hero forced his way 
Into Franconia, to the Danube, like 
Some delvingwinter-stream, which, where it rushes, 
Makes its own channel , with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once Yore Regensburg 
Stood to the affright of all good Catholic Christians. 
Then did Havana's well-deserving Prince 



Entreat swift aidanoe in hb extreme need ; [land. 
The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Fried- 
Seven horsemen oourierssends he with theentreaty : \ 
He superadds his own, and suppUcates 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
In vain his supplication I At this moment 
The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge, 
Barters the general good to gratify 
Private revenge — and so falte Regensbnii^. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Max., to what period of the war aUndea he f 
My recollection fails me here. 



He means 



When we were in Silesia. 



WALLENSTBIN. 

Ay ! is it to 1 
But what had we to do there $ 

MAX. 

To beat out 
The Swedee and Saxons from the province. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

True; 

In that description which the Minister gave, 
I seemed to have forgotten the whole war. 

Cro<lDBtr 
Well, but proceed a little. 

QUBSTENBEXm. 

Yes ; at length 
Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay down their arms. 
Subdued without a blow. And here, with others. 
The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Deliver'd that long-practised stirrer-up 
Of insurrection, that curse- laden torch 
And kindler of this war, Matthias Thur. 
But he had fallen into magnanimous hands ; 
Instead of punishment he found reward. 
And ivith nch presents did the Duke dismiiw 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

WALLENSTBIN (laughs), 

1 know, 
I know you had already in Vienna 
Your window's and balconies ail forestalled 
To see him on the executioner's cart. 
I might have lost the battle, lost it too 
With infamy, and still retain'd your graces — 
But, to have cheated them of a spectacle. 
Oh 1 thai the good folks of Vienna never. 
No, never can forgive me ! 

t^UESTENBEBO. 

SoSQesia 
Was freed, and all things loudly called the Duke 
Into Bavaria, now press'd hard on all sides. 
And he did put his troops in motion : slowly^ 
Qnite at his ease, and by the longest road 
He traverses Bohemia ; but ere ever 
He hatli once seen the enemy, faces round. 
Breaks up the march, and takes to winter-quarters. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

The troops were pitiably destitute 

Of every necessary, every comfort 

The winter came. What thinks his Majesty 

His troops are made of ! Ant we men ! subjected 

Like other men to wet, and cold, and all 

The circumstances of necessity t 
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IS 



O miserable lot of the poor soldier ! 
Wherever he comes in, all flee before him, 
And when he goes away, the general curse 
Follows him on his route. Ail must be seized. 
Nothing is given him. And compeird to seize 
From every man, he's every man's abhorrence. 
Behold, here stand my Generals. Karaffa ! 
Count Deodate ! Butler ! Tell this man 
How long the soldiers' pay is in arrears. 



Already a full year. 



BUTLBB. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

And 't is the hire 
That constitutes the hireling's name and duties, 
The soldier's pay b the soldier's covenant *. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Ah ! this is a far other tone from that, 

In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

I Yes ! 't is my fault, I know it: I myself 
Have spoilt the Emperor by indulging him. 
Nine years ago, during the Danish war, 
I raised him up a force, a mighty force. 
Forty or fifty Uiousand men, that cost him 
Of his own purse no doit Through Saxony 
The fury goddess of the war march'd on, 
E'en to the surf-rocks of the Baltic, bearing 
The terrors of his name. That was a time ! 
in the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honoured with festival and celebration — 
And Albrecht Wallenstein, it was the title 
Of the third jewel in his crown ! 
But at the Diet, when the Princes met 
At Regensburg, there, there the whole broke out, 
There t was laid open, there it was nuule known. 
Out of what money-bag I had paid the host. 
And what was now my thank, what had I now. 
That I, a fitithful servant of the Sovereign, 
Had loaded on myself the people's curses. 
And let the Princes of the empire pay 
The expenses of this war, that aggrandizes 
The Emperor alone — What thanJu had 1 1 
What ! I was offer'd up to their complaints^ 
Dismiss'dy degraded ! 

QUESTENBEBO. 

But your Highness knows 
What little freedom he possees'd of action 
In that disastrous diet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Death and hell I 
/ had that which could have procured him freedom. 
No ! Since *t was proved so inauspicious to me 
To serve the Emperor at the empire's cost, 
I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
Of the empire, and the diet of the empire. 
From the Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff, 
But now I hold it as the empire's general — 
For the eommon weal, the universal interest, 

> The original is not tranalatable into Engliah : 

. Und aein Sold 

Mii» dflm BoldaUn werden, daniaoh heiait or. 

It might perfaapa have been thus randered : 

And that for which he sold his services. 
The soldier moat reoeive— 

but a &Ise or doubtful etymology is no more than a dull 
pun. 



And no more for that one nuin's aggrandizement ! 
But to the point. What is it that's oesired of me I 

QUESTENBERO. 

First, his Imperial Majesty hath will'd 
That without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In this season ? 
And to what quarter wills the Emperor 
That we direct our course 1 

QUBSTENBEBO. 

To the enemy. 
His Majesty resolves, that Regensburg 
Be purified from the enemy ere Easter, 
That Lutheranism may be no longer preach'd 
In that cathedral, nor heretical 
Defilement desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure festival. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My generals. 
Can this be realised 1 

ILLO. 

'T is not possible. 

BUTLER. 

It can't be realised. 

QUESTENBERO. 

The Emperor 
Already hath commanded colonel Suys 
To advance toward Bavaria. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What did Su^v t 

qUESTENBEBO. 

That which his duty prompted. He advanced I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What 1 he advanced f And I, his general. 
Had given him orders, peremptory orders. 
Not to desert his station ! Stands it thus 
With my authority! Is this the obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside, 
No war can be conducted ! Chieftains, spe&k t 
You be the judges, generals I What deservea 
That officer who, of his oath neglectful. 
Is guilty of contempt of orders I 



ILLO. 



Death. 



WALLENSTEIN {raising hit voice, as all, but Illo 
had remained silent, and seemingly scrupulous^ 
Ck>unt Piccolomini 1 what has he deserved 1 

MAX. PICCOLOMINI (after a Umg pause). 
According to the letter of the Uw, 
Death. 

isolani. 
Death. 

BUTLER. 

Death, by the laws of war. 

[QuKSTRHBBRO riMesfrom his seat, WALLammuN/ol- 
lows ; all the rest rise. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To this the taw condemns him, and not I. 
And if I show him favour, 't will arise 
From the reverence that I owe my Emperor. 

QURSTTENBERG. 

If sOf I can say nothing further — here I 
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WALLENSTBIM. 

I accepted the oommaud but on conditiooB : 

And this the first, that to the diminution 

Of my authoritv no human being, 

Not even the Emperor's self, should be entitled 

To do aught, or to say augh^ with the army. 

If I stand warranter of the event, 

Placing my honour and my head in pledge, 

Needs must I have full mastery in all 

The means thereto. What rendered this GustaTUs 

Resistless, and unconquer'd upon earth 1 

This — that he was the monarch in his army ! 

A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 

Was never yet subdued but by his equaL 

But to the point ! The best is yet to come. 

Attend now, generals 1 

QUKSTENBERO. 

The Prince Cardinal 
Begins his route at the appix>ach of spring 
From the Milanese ; and leads a Spanish army 
Through Germany into the Netherlands. 
That he may march secure and unimpeded, 
Tis the Emperor's will you grant him a detachment. 
Of eight horse-regiments from the army here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes, yes I I understand ! — Eight regiments I Well, 
Right well concerted, &ther Lamormain I 
Eight thousand horse 1 Yes, yes ! 'Tis as it should 
I see it coming. [be I 

qUESTENBERO. 

There is nothing coming. 
All stands in front : the counsel of state-prudence. 
The dictate of necessity 1 

WALLENSTBIIt. 

What then! 
What, my Lord Envoy! May I not be suffered 
To understand, that folks are tired of seeing 
The sword's hilt in my grasp : and that your court 
Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 
The Spanish title, to drain off my forces, 
To lead into the empire a new army 
Unsubjected to my control ! To throw me 
Plumply aside,— I am still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulation runs, 
That all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where'er the German is the native language. 
Of Spanish troops and of Prince Cardimtls 
That take their route as visitors, through the empire, 
There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 
No syllable ! And so the politic court 
Steals in a tiptoe, and creeps round behind it ; 
First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with, 
Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 
What need of all these crooked ways. Lord Envoy 1 
Straight-forward, man! Uisoompact with me pinches 
The £mperor. He would that I moved off 1 — 
WeU I— I wUl gntify him I 

IHert there commencee an agitation among the 
Oeneralif vfhieh inereatee continually. 

It grieves me for my noble oflScers' sakes I 
I see not yet, by what means they will come at 
The moneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 
Still a new leader brings new clainumts forward. 
And prior merit superannuates quickly. 
There serve here many foreigners in the army, 
And were the man in all else brave and gallant, 



I was not wont to make nice scrutiny 

After his pedigree or catechism. 

This will be otherwise, i' the time to come. 

Well — ^me no longer it concerns. [He seats Atauc^. 

MAX. PIOCOLOMIMI. 

Forbid it Heaven, that it should come to this ! 
Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation — 
The Emperor is abused — it cannot be. 

I80LANI. 

It cannot be ; all goes to instant wreck. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Thou hast said truly, faithful Isolani! 
What we with toil and foresight have built up. 
Will go to wreck — all go to instant ^Teck. 
What then 1 another chieftain is soon found. 
Another army likewise (who dares doubt iti) 
Will flock from all sides to the Emperor, 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

iDuring this epeeeh^ Uolahi, Tsktskt, Iixo, and 
MABAnAs talk eot^fiuedljf with great agitation. 

MAX. PICCOLOMINI (Inuiljf and paetumatelp gciin§ 
from one to another ^ and eootf^ng them). 

Hear, my commander ! Hear me, generals I 
Let me conjure you, Duke ! Determine nothing, 
Till we have met and represented to you 
Our joint remonstrances. — Nay, cahner ! Friends ! 
I hope all may yet be set right again. 

TEETSKY. 

Away I let us away I in the antechamber 

Find we the others. {T^*y go, 

BUTLEE (to QUESTElfBEBO). 

If good counsel gain 
Dne andience from your wisdom, my Lord Envoy! 
You will be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come — or hardly 
Will that gold key protect you from mal-dreatoient. 

iCommotione heard J^rem withe>iU, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A salutary counsel Thou, Octavio ! 

Wilt answer for the safety of our guest. 
Farewell, Yon Questenberg ! 

[Qi'KSTsrBBiio ie tAont to eprnlu 

Nav, not a word. 
Not one word more of that detested subject ! 
You have perform'd your duty— We know how 
To separate the office from the man. 

\,A* QiTBSTBNBSRO \e going qg^with Octavio ; Gom, 
TiBFBNBACH, KouiTTo, press in,- eevtrai other 
OeneraU foUovoing them. 

OOEIZ. 

Where's he who means to rob ns of our general I 

TiEPENBACH {ot the tome time), 
Whatare we forced to hear ! That thou wilileaveosl 

KOLATio (at the tame Htne), 
We will live with thee, we will die with thee. 

WALLENSTBiif (vfUh Mtatelmeuy and pemiin§ /# 

Illo). 
There! the Field-Marshal knows our wilL {RxU, 
iWhiU aU are going ^tkeetsge, tkecnrlnindrope. 
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ACT II. 



SCENE I. 

A imaU Chamber. 

Iixo and Txrtbky. 

TEBTSKT. 

Now for this eTening's buainess I How intend you 
To manage with the generals at the banquet 1 

ILLO. 

Attend ! We frame a formal declaration, 
Wherein we to the Duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remam 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop of our blood for Aim, provided 
So doing we infringe no oath or duty, 
We may be under to the Emperor. — Mark ! 
This reservation we expressly make 
in a narticular clause, and save the conscience. 
Now hear ! this formuU so framed and worded 
1 Will be presented to them for perusal 
Before the banquet. No one will find in it 
Cause of offence or scruple. Hear now further I 
After the feast, when now the rap'ring wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out, 
Go round for signatures. 

TEBTSKT. 

How t think you then 
That they^ believe themselves bound by an oath, 
Which we had triek'd them into by a juggle I 

, ILLO. 

We shall hare caught and caged them ! Let them 
t then 

' Beat their wings bare against the wires, and rave 

Loud as they may against our treachery ; 

At court their simaturee will be believed 

Far more than tneir most holy affirmations. 

Traitors they are, and must ho ; therefore wisely 

Will make a virtue of necessity. 

I 

TEE18KT. 

' Well, well, it shall content me ; let but something 

: Be done, let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

iLLa 
Besides, 'tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how &r, we may thereby propel 
The generals. Tis enough that we persuade 
The Duke that they are his — Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had them. 
And he wiU have them. Where he plunges in. 
He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 

TEBTSKT. 

His policy is such a labyrinth. 
That manv a time when I have thought myself 
Close at his side, he's eone at once, and left me 
Isnorant of the ground where I was standing. 
He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Amheim ; to Sesina 
Himself comes forward blank and undisguised ; 
Talks with us by the hour about his plans. 

And when I think I have him— off at once 

He has slipp'd from me, and appears as if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 



ILLO. 



He give up his old plans ! I'll tell you, friend ! 
His soul is occupied with nothine else, [dreamSy 
Even in his sleep — They are his thoughts, his 
That day by day he questtons for this purpose 
The motions of tlie planets 

TERTSKT. 

Ay ! you know 
This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrological tower 
To make joint observations — ^for I hear. 
It is to be a night of weight and crisis ; 
And something great, and of long expectation, 
Is to make its procession in the neaven. 

ILLO. 

Come 1 be we bold and make despatch. The work 
In this next day or two must thrive and grow 
More than it has for years. And let but only 

Things first turn up auspicious here below 

Mark what I say — the right stars too will show 

themselves. 
Come, to the generals. All is in the glow, 
And must be beaten while 'tis malleable. 

TKRTSKT. 

Do you go thither, Illo. I must stay 
And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 
That we too are not idle. Break one string, 
A second is in readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes! yes! 
I saw your lady smile with such sly meaning. 
What's in the wind ! 

TEBTSKT. 

A secret. Hush ! she comes. 



SCENE II. 

{I%e Comfxaas tUp» out/^am a CloteL) 

CSouRT and Ck»uirra8B Tbrtsky. 



TEBTSKT. 

Well — ^is she coming — I can keep him back 
No longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She will be here instantly. 
You only send him. 

TEBTSKT. 

I am not quite certain 
I must confess it, Countess, whether or not 
We are earning the Duke's thanks hereby. You 

know. 
No ray has broke out from him on this point 
You have o'er-ruled me, and yourself know best. 
How far you dare proceed. 

OOUKTBSa. 

I take it on me. 
ITaOHng to her§^fthiie the is attvancinp. 
Here's no need of full powers and conmiissions — 
My cloudy Duke 1 we understand each other — 
And without words. What, could I not unriddle, 
Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither. 
Why first he, and no other, should be chosen 
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To fetch her hither I This Bham of hetrothing her 
To a bridegroom,^ whom no one knows — No ! no ! — 
This may blind others! I see through thee. Brother! 
But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet 1 — It all remains 

Mutely delivered up to my finessing-i 

Well— thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke 
In her who is thy sister. [Friedland ! 

8EBVANT (eniera). 

The commanders I 

TERiSKY (to the Countess). 
Take care you heat his fancy and aiTection^-^ 
Possess him with a reverie, and send him. 
Absent and dreaming, to the banquet ; that 
He may not boggle at the signature. 

COUNTBSS. 

Take you careof yourguests !—Go,8end him hither. 

TERTSKT. 

All rests upon his undersigning. 

COUNTESS (interrupting Attn). 
G6 to your guests 1 Go 

iLLO (come$ back). 

Where art staying, Tertsky t 
The house is full, and all expecting you. 

TERTSKT. 

Instantly ! instantly ! iTo the Gounms. 

And let him not 
Stay bore too long. It might awake suspicion 
In the old man 

COUNTESS. 

A truce with your precautions ! 
lExeunt Tkrtsky and Iixo. 



SCENE III. 



CovirraaB, Max. PicooLOMrm. 

MAX. (peeping in on the stage shilg.) 

Aunt Tertsky ! may I venture 1 

lAdvance* to the mitUiU qf the stage, and looks 
around Mm with uneasineee. 

She's not here I 
Where is she f 

COUNTESS. 

Look but somewhat narrowly 
In yonder comer, lest perhaps she lie 
Concealed behind that screen. 

MAX. 

There lie her gloves ! 
iSnatchet cU them, but the CovirrmeH takes them herself. 
You unkind Lady ! You refuse me this — 
You make it au amusement to torment me. 

COUNTESS. 

And this the thank you give me for my trouble f 

MAX. 

O, if you felt the oppression at mg heart I 
Since we've been here, so to constrain myself — 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and 
These, these are not my habits ! [glances — 

I In Gemum J, after honourable addremes have been 
paid and formally accepted, the lovers are called Bride 
and Bridesrroom, even though the marriage should not 
take place till years afterwards. 



COUNTESS. 

You have still 
Many new habits to acquire, young friend ! 
But on this proof of your obedient temper 
I must continue to insist ; and only 
On this condition can I play the agent 
For your concerns. 

MAX. 

But wherefore comes she not ! 
Where is she f 

COUNTESS. 

Into mg hands you must place it 
Whole and entire. Whom could you find, indeed. 
More zealously affected to your interest I 
No soul on earth must know it — ^not your father. 
He must not, above all. 

MAX. 

AkM I what danger t 
Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All the enraptured soul stirs up within me. 

Lady 1 teU me. Is all changed around me t 
Or is it only 1 1 

I find myself, 
As among strangers ! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 
Where has it vanish'd to 1 There waa a time 
When even, methought, with such a world, as tbis^ 

1 was not discontented. Now how flat 1 
How stale ! No life, no bloom, no flavour in it ! 
My comrades are intolerable to me. 

My father — Even to him I can say nothing. 
My arms, my military duties — 1 
They are such wearyug toys ! 

COUNTESS. 

But, ^tle friend I 
I must entreat it of your condescension, 
You would be pleased to sink your eye, and favour 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world. 
Where even now much, and of much moment, 
Is on the eve of its completion. 



Something, 
I can't but know, is goin^ forward round me. 
I see it gathering, crowding, driving on. 
In wild uncustomary movements. Well, 
In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 
Whore think you I have been, dear lady I Nay, 
No raillery. The turmoil of the camp, 
The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in. 
The pointkss jest, the emptv conversation, 
Oppress'd and stifled me. 1 gasp'd for air — 
I could not breathe — I was constrain'd to fly. 
To seek a silence out for my fuU heart ; 
And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 
No smiling, Countess I In the church was I. 
There is a cloister here to the heaven's gate,* 
Thither I went, there found myself alonew 
Over the altar hung a holy mother ; 
A wretched painting 'twas, yet 'twas the frifead 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, 
How oft have I beheld that glorious form 
In splendour, *mid ecstatic worshippers ; 
Yet, still it moved me not 1 and now at onoe 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love. 

* I am doubtful whether this be the dedioatfon of the 
cloister or the name of one of the city gates, near which it 
stood. I have translated it in the former seoae ; tat feaifbl 
of having made some blunder, I add the original ^Ks ist 
ein Elloster hier xur Himmdegforte* 
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00U1ITB88. 

Enjoy yoqr foiiane and felicity I 
Forset the world ftround you. Meantime^friendBhip 
ShaU keep strict vigils for yon, anxions, active. 
Only be manageable when that friendship 
Points yon the road to fnll accomplishment. 
How long may it be since you declared your 
passion 1 

MAX. 

This morning did I hazard the first word. 

COUNTESS. 

This morning the first time in twenty days ! 

MAX. 

T was at that hunting-castle, betwixt here 
And Neporouck, where you had join'd us, and — 
That was the last relay of the whole journey ! 
In a balcony we were standing mute, 
And gazing out upon the dreary field : 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward. 
The safe-^i^iiard which the Duke had sent us— heavy 
The inqmetude of parting lay upon me, 
And trembling ventured I at length these words : 
This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take leave of my good fortune. 
A few hours more, and you wiU find a father. 
Win see yourself surrounded by new friends. 
And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger. 
Lost in the many — « Speak wiUi my aunt Tertsky ! " 
With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 
She ialter'd. I beheld a glowine red 
Poflsefls her beautiful cheeks, and fiom the ground 
Raised slowly up her eye met mine — no longer 
Did I control myself. 

iThe Princess Tbxkla appears at the door, and 

remains standing, observed hjf Ike CtouitnsB, 

but not by Fmcoiouisu 

With instant boldness 
I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched hers ; 
There was a rustling in the room close by ; 
It parted us— 'Twas you. What smce has hap- 
Yott know. [pen'd, 

oocMTESS (a/br a patue, with a ttolen glanee at 

Thbkla). 
And is it your excess of modesty ; 
Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret 1 

MAX. 

Of your secret 1 

COUNTESS. 

Why, yes ! When in the instant after you 
I stepp'd into the room, and found my niece there. 
What she in this first moment of the heart 
Ta'en with surprise— 

MAX. (with eagerness). 
Well! 



SCENE IV. 
Thbxla hurries /brufard), Gountsab, Max. Piocolomtki. 

THEKLA (to the Countess). 

Spare yourself the trouble : 
1 nat hears he better from myself. 

I MAX. (stepping backward). 

My Princess ! 
What have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky 1 



THEKLA (to the Countess). 
Has he been here long ! 

COUNTIBSS. 

Yes ; and soon must go. 
Where have you stay'd so long ) 

THEKLA. 

Alas ! my mother 
Wept so again ! and I — I see her suffer. 
Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

MAX. 

Now once again I have courage to look on you. 
To-day at noon I could not. 
The dazzle of the jewels that play'd round yon 
Hid the beloved from me. 

THEKLA. 

Then you saw me 
With your eye only — and not with your heart ! 

MAX. 

This morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your father's arms. 
Beheld myself an aEen in this circle, 
O I what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
But his stem eye o'erpower'd the swelling passion, 
It dared not but be sDent. And those brilliants. 
That like a crown of stars enwreathed your brows, 
They scared me too ! wherefore, wherefore should 
At the first meeting spread as 'twere the ban [he 
Of excommunication round you, — ^^'herefore 
Dress up the ansel as for sacrifice, 
And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The moumAil burthen of his station 1 Fitiy 
May love dare woo for love ; but such a splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush ! not a word more of this mummery ; 
You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. 

[To the CouNTKM. 
He is not in spirits. Wherefore is he not 1 
'T is you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 
He had quite another nature on the journey — 
So calm, so bright, so joyous eloquent. [To 9ftAz. 
It was my wish to see you always so. 
And never otherwise ! 

MAX. 

You find yourself 
In your great father's arms, beloved lady ! 
All in a new world, which does homage to you. 
And which, were*t only by its novelty. 
Delights your eye. 

THEKLA. 

Yes ; I confess to j'ou 
That many things delight me here : tills camp. 
This motiey stage of warriors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy. 
And binds to life, binds to reality. 
What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream ! 

MAX. 

Alas ! not so to me. 
It makes a dream of my reality. 
Upon some island in the etheroU heights 
I've lived for these last days. This mass of men 
Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
That, reconducting to my former Ufe, 
Divides me and my heaven. 

THEKLA. 

The ^ame of life 
Looks cheerful, when one carries m one's heart 
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The unalienable treasure. Tis a game, 

Which having once review'd, I turn more joyous 

Back to my &eper and appropriate bliss. 

iBreaking q^, and in a tporlive tone. 
In this short time that I've been present here^ 
What new unheard-of things have I not seen 1 
And yet they all must give place to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

oouNTESS {recolleeting). 

And what 
Can this be then ! Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 

THEKLA. UmUing), 
Ay, but the road thereto ts watch'd by spirits, 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the aoor. 

couifTESS (laught). 
The astrological tower I— How happens it 
That this same sanctuaiy, whose access 
Is to all otiiers so impracticable, 
Opens before you even at your approach t 



T 



A d\varfish old man with a friendly £eu» 

And snow-white hairs, whose ffradous services 

Were mine at first sight, open d me the doors. 

MAX. 

That is the Duke's astrologer, old Sen!. 

THEKLA. 

He questioned me on many points ; for instance, 
When I was bom, what month, and on what day. 
Whether by day or in the night. 

OO0MTES8. 

He wLsh'd 
To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

THEKLA. 

My hand too he examined, shook his head 

With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought^ 

Did not square over truly with his wishes. 

COUNTESS. 

Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower f 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 

THEKLA. 

It was a strange 
Sensation that came o'er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepp'd in ; and now 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
'T was pale and dusk^ night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But firom these stars: ail seem'd to comefrom them. 
^ These are the planets," said that low old man, 
** They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as lungs. He farthest from you. 
Spiteful, and cold, an old man melancholy. 
With bent and yellow forehead, be is Saturn. 
He opposite, the king with the red light. 
An arm'd man for the battle, that is Mus ; 
And both these bring but Uttle luck to man." 
But at his side a lovely lady stood. 
The star upon her head was soft and bright. 
On that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
And the left hand, lo 1 Mercuiy, with wings. 



Quite in the middle glitter'd miver bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch's mien ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father's star: 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

MAX. 

never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels I T is not merely 

The human being's Pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature, and this common worid. 

Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to leam. 

For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth>plaoe 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Btlajesty, 

That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths; all these bare 

vanish'd. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason I 
But still the heart doth need a language, attll 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ;* and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder vimble sky 
Shoot influence down : and even at this day 
'T is Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 
And Venus who brings every thing that 'a &ir ! 

THEKLA. 

And if this be the science of the stan, 

1 too, with glad and zealous industry. 

Will leam acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 

It is a gentle and affectionate thought. 

That in immeasurable heights above ns, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love vaa woiven. 

With sparkling stars for flowers. 

COUNTESS. 

Not onW roses. 
But thorns too liath the heaven, and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love invioUte : 
What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortnne, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to ^eces. 



Soon will his gloomy empire reach its dose. 
Blest be the General's zeal : into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, preeentinff 
Peace to the shouting nations, l^en no wim 
Will have remain'd &r his great heart I Bnough 
Has he perform'd for glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire ; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitschin ; Reichenberg^ 
And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantlv — 
Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests: 
His ruling passion, to create the splendid 
He can indulge without restraint ; can pve 
A princely patronage to every art, 

I No more of talk, where god or angel gneat 
With man, as with hiafrlead CunlUar, naed 
To ait Indulgent. ParodfM £«tt, B. IX. 
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And to all worth a Sovereign's protection. 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry oourcteB— 

OOUMTEBS. 

Yet I would have yon look, and look again, 
Before you lay aside your arms, young friend I 
A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it, 
That you should woo and win her with the sword. 



O, diat the sword oould win her I 

OOUNTESS. 

What was Oat! 
Did you hear nothing 1 Seem'd, as if I heard 
Tumult and larum in the banquet-room. 

IBxit COUMTBHl 



SCENE V. 

Thxkla and Max. PicxoLOMiin. 

THSKLA (as 90on at the Countess is ofit qf sight, in 
a quick low voice to Picoolomini). 

DonH trust them I They are ialse t 

MAX. 

Impossible I 

IHBXLA. 

Trust no one here but me. I saw at once. 
They had a purpose. 



Purpoeel but what purpose 1 
And how can we be instrumental to iti 

TBSKLA. 

I know no more than you ; but yet believe me : 
There's some design in this I to make us happy, 
To realise our union — ^trust me, love I 
They bat pretend to wish it. 

MAX. 

But these Tertskys^ 
Why use we them at all ! Why not your mother I 
Excellent creature ! she deserves from us 
A fuU and filial confidence. 



She doth love you, 

Doth rate you high before all others^but 

But such a secret — she would never have 
The courage to conceal it from my father. 
For her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 

MAX. 

Why any secret ! 
I love not secrets. Mark, what I will do. 
Ill throw me at your Other's feet— let him 
Decide upon my fortunes I — He is true. 
He wears no miask — ^he hates iJl crooked ways- 
He is so good, so noble t 

THBKLA (falls on Ms neck). 
That are you J 

MAX. 

You knew him only since this mom I but I 
Have lived ten years already in his presence. 
And who knows whether in this veiy moment 
He is not merely waiting for us both 
To own our loves, in order to unite us f 
You are silent 1 — 

Yon look at me with such a hopelessness! 
What have yon to object against your lather I 



THBKLA. 

I ! Nothing. Only he's so occupied — 

He has no leisure time to think about 

The happiness of us two. lTakin{f his hattd Underip, 

Follow me ! 
Let us not place too great a faith in men. 
These Tertskys — ^we will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not trust them further 
Than they deserve ; — and in all else rely — 
On our own hearts I 

MAX. 

O I shall we e'er be happy t 

THBKLA. 

Are we not happy now 1 Art thou not mine ! 

Am I not thine 1 There lives within my soul 

A lofty couraffe — 't is love gives it me I 

I ousht to be lees open — ought to hide 

My heart more horn thee — so decorum dictates : 

But where in this place couldst thou seek for truthy 

If in my mouth thou didst not find it 1 



SCENE VI. 

To them entsrs the Countess Tbribky. 

00UNTB8S (in a pressing manner). 

Comet 
My husband sends me for you — It is now 
The latest moment. 

[2^ not appearing to attend to what she sagt, she 
steps bettoeen ihsm. 

Part you! 

THBKLA. 

O, not yet I 
It has been scarce a moment. 

OOVMTESS. 

Ay I Then time 
Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece 1 



There is no buny, aunt 

OOUIITBSS. 

• Away! away! 
The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His father has ask'd for him. 



THBKLA. 

oouicnssSk 
You understand that, niece ! 



Hal his&therl 



THBKLA. 

Why needs he 
To go at all to that society I 
'T is not his proper company. They may 
Be wordiv men, but he*s too jwmg for them. 
In brief, he suits not such society. 

OOUNTBSS. 

You mean, you'd rather keep him wholly here f 

THBKLA (with energy\. 
Yes 1 you have hit it, aunt I That is my meaning. 
Leave him here wholly 1 Tell the company— 

COUNTBSS. 

What ! have you lost your senses, niece I — 
Count, you rememl)er the conditions. Come I 

MAX. (to Thbkla). 
Lady, I must obey. Farewell, dear lady ! 

[Tbkxla turns awayfirom him witha^idi motUm. 
What say you then, dear lady f 

c 1 



if 
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THEKLA {wUhaut lookiuff at him). 

Nothing. 



6ol 



Can I, when yon are angry — 

IHe draw* up to her, Ouir «ye« meet, ihe stands 
silent a moment^ then tkrotos herself inUt his 
arms / he presses her fast to his heart. 

COUNTESS. 
Off I Heavens 1 if any one should oome ! 
H&rk I What's that noise I It comes this way.— Off ! 

[Majl tears himself awap out <if her arms, and goes. 
The GotnmflB accompanies him. Thbkla /bl- 
Ums him with her eges at first, walks restlessly 
across tke room, then stops, amd remains stand- 
ing, lost in thought. A guitar lies on the table, 
she seLces it asbga sudden emotion, and after 
she has played a while an irregular and melan- 
eholg symphony, she falls gradually into the 
music and sings. 

ZHEKUL {plays and tings). 
The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 
The damsel paces along the shore ; 
The billows they tumble with might, with mi^ht ; 
And she flings out her voice to the darksome mght; 

Her bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 
The world it is empty, Uie heart will die. 
There's nothmg to wish for beneath the sky : 
Thou Holy One, call thy child away I 
I 've lived and loved, and that was to-day — 

Make ready my grave-dothes to-morrow.* 

1 I found it not in my powor to translate this song with 
literal fidelity, pxeeerving at the same time the Alcaic 
movement; and have tiierefore added the original with a 
prose translation. Some of my readers may be more for- 
tunate. 

TBXMiA {spiat und sit^t). 

Der EiehwBld brauset. die Wolken ziehn, 
Das Mlgdleln wandelt an Ufers Grttn ; 
Es bricht sich die WeUe mit Macht, mit Maoht» 
Und sie singt hinans in die flnstre Nacht, 

Das Auge Ton Weinen getrQbet : 
Das Hers ist gostorben. die Welt ist leer, 
Und welter giebt sie dem Wunsche niehts mebr. 
Du Heflige, rufe dein Kind zurUck, 
Ich habe gcnossen das irdisohe GlQck, 

loh habe gelebt und geliebet. 

UTmAL TKAlftLAnoif . 

THSKLA {plays and sings). 

The oak-forest bellows, the clouds gather, the damsel 
walks to and fro on the green of the shore; the wave 
breaks with might, with might, and she sings out into 
the dark night, her «ye discoloured with weeping: the 
heart is dead, the world is empty, and ftirther gives it 
nothing more to the wish. Thou Holy One, call thy child 
home. I have enjoyed the happiness of this world, I have 
llrod and have loved. 

I cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with 
which the author of ** The Tale of Rosamund Gray and 
Blind Margaret** has favoured me, and which appears to 
me to have oauf^t the happiest manner of our old ballads. 

The clouds are blackening, the storms threafning. 

The oavem doth mutter, the greenwood moan ! 
Billows are breaking, the damsel's heart aching. 

Thus in the dark night she singeth alone. 
Her eye upward roving : 
The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 
To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth's bliss. 
Both living and loving. 



SCENB VII. 

GonimaB (returns), 

COUIVTESS. 

Fie, lady niece I to throw yourself upon him. 
Like a poor gift to one who cares not for it, 
And so must be flung after him I For you, 
Duke Friedland's only child, I should have thought, 
It had been more beseeming to have shown your- j 
More chary of your person. [self 

THEKLA (rising). 

And what mean you t 

OOUMTESS. 

I mean, niece, that you should not have forgotten | 
Who ffou are, and who he is. But perchance 
That never once occurr'd to you. i 



What then! 

00UVTES8. 

That you 're daughter of the Prince Duke Fried- 
land. 

THEKLA. 

Well — and what fitrther! 

COUMTESS. 

What t a pretty question ! 

THEKLA. 

He was bom that which we have but become. 
He 's of an ancient Lombard fiunily. 
Son of a reigning princess. 

00UHTES8. 

Are you dreaming ! 
Talking in sleep 1 An excellent jest, forsooth ! 
We shall no doubt right courteously entreat him 
To honour with his lumd the richest heiress 
In Europe. 

THEKL4. 

That will not be necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks *t were well though not to run the hazard. 

THEKLA. 

His father loves him ; Count Octavio 
Will interpose no difficulty 



COUNTESS. 



His! 



His father t his! But yours niece, what of yours 1 

THEKLA. 

Why I begin to think you fear his father. 
So anxiously you hide it from the man ! 
His father, his, I mean. 

C0U2VTE88 (looks at her at terutiniginff). 

Niece, you are/ajar. 

THEKLA. 

Are you then wounded ! O, be friends wiA me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You hold your game for won already. Do not 
Triumph too soon ! — 

THEKLA (interrupting her, and attempting to 
soothe her.) 
Nay now, be finends wUh me. 

COUNTBBS. 

It is not yet so far gone. 

THEKLA. 

I believe you. 
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OOUNTESS. 

Did yoa sappose your father had laid out 

His most importskiit life in toils of war, 

Denied himself each quiet earthly bliss, 

Had baniah'd slumber &om his tent, devoted 

His noble head to care, and for this only, 

To make a happier pair of you! At length 

To draw you urom your convent, and conduct 

In easy triumph to your arms the man [thinks, 

That chanced to please your eyes ! All this, me- 

He might have purchased at a cheaper rate. 

THEKLA. 

That which he did not plant for me might yet 
Bear me fiur fruitage of its own accord. 
And if my friendly and affectionate fate. 
Oat of his fearful and enormous being, 
Will but prepare the joys of life for me^ 

COUIVTESS. 

Thou seest it with a lovelorn nuuden's eyes. 
Cast ihine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 
Into no house of joyance hast thou stepp'd. 
For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Deck'd out, no guests the.nuptial garland wearing. 
Here is no splendour but of arms. Or think'st thou 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the lone dances at thy we<ming ! 
Thou see'st thy fawer's for^ead full of wought, 
Thy mother's eye in tears : upon the balance 
Lies the great destiny of all our house. 
Leave now the puny wish, the girlish feeliug, 

thrust it far behind thee ! Give thou proof, 
Thon'rt the daughter of the Miahty— his 
Who where he moves creates the wonderful. 
Not to herself the woman must belong, 
Annex'd and bound to alien destinies. 

But she performs the best part, she the wisest. 
Who can transmute the aUen into self. 
Meet and disarm necessity bv choice ; 
And what must be, take freely to her heart, 
And bear and foster it with mother's love. 

THEKLA. 

Such ever was my lesson in the convent. 

1 had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 
Only as his — ^lus daughter — his, the Mighty I 
His £Eime, the echo of whose blast drove to me 
From the lar distance, waken'd in my eoul 
No other thought than this — I am appointed 
To offer up myself in passiveness to nmi. 

COUNTESS. 

That w thy fate. Mould thou thy wishes to it. 
I and thy mother gave thee the example. 

THEKLA. 

My £ftte hath shown me him, to whom behoves it 
That I should offer up myself. In gladness 
Him wiU I follow. 

COUNTESS. 

Not thy fate hath shown him I 
Thy heart, say rather — 't was thy heart, my child ! 

THEKLA. 

Fate hath no voice but the heart's impulses. 
I am all his ! His present — his alone, 
Is this new life, which lives in met He hath 
A risht to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me t 

COUNTESS. 

Thou wouldst oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determined with thy person 1 

CTHUU.A remains silenL The Coumtbss continues. 



Thou mean'st to force him to thy liking 1— Child, 
His name is Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

My name too is Friedland. 
He shall have foimd a genuine daughter in me. 

00UNTB88. 

What? he has vanquished aU impediment. 
And in the wilful mood of his own daughter 
Shall a new struggle rise for him ! Child ! child 1 
As yet thou hast seen thv father's smiles alone ; 
The eye of his rage thou hast not seen. Dear chUd, 
I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 
I trust, it ne'er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me : 't is possible his ums 
Bflay have the same direction as thv wish. 
But this can never, never be his will 
That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, 
Should'st e'er demean thee as a love-sick maiden ; 
And like some poor cost-nothine, fling thyself 
Toward the man, who, t/that hi^h prize ever 
Be destined to await him, yet, with sacrifices 
The highest love can bring, must pay for it. 

ZBxit Ck>UNma. 
THEKLA (who during the last speech had been 

standing evidently lost in her r^i/ieotions). 
I thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to certainty. 
And it is so ! — Not one friend have we here. 
Not one true heart I we 've nothing but ourselves! 

she said rightly — no auspicious signs 
Beam on this covenant of our affections. 
This is no theatre, where hope abides : 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here ; 
And Love himself, as he were arm'd in steel. 
Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 
IMutie/Srom the banquet-room it heard. 
There 's a dark spirit walking in our house. 
And swiftly will the Destiny close on us. 
It drove me hither from my calm asylum, 
It mocks my soul with charming witchery. 
It lures me forward in a seraph's shape, 

1 see it near, I see it nearer floating. 

It draws it puUs me with a god-like power— 
And lo I the abyss— and thiwer am I moving — 
I have no power within me not to move ! 

iThe music from the banquet-room becomes louder. 
O when a house is doom'd in fire to perish. 
Many and dark heaven drives his clouds together. 
Yea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights, 
Flames burst from out the subterraneous chasms, 
*And fiends and angels, mingling in their fury. 
Sling fire-brands at the burning edifice. 

lExit Trbkxa. 



SCENE VIII. 

A large Baloon lighted up with festal Splendour ; in the 
midst Qfitf and in the centre ^the Stage t a TaNc richly 
ut outt at Ufhich eight Generals are sitting^ among whom 
are Octavio PiccoLouiiri, Tbrtbkv, and Haradas. 
Right and l^ cfthiSf but farther bach, two other Tables , 
at each of which six Persons are placed. The Middle 
Door, which is standiitg opent gives to the Prospect a 

1 There are few, who will not have taote enough to Ismgh 
at the two ooncludlxig Usee of this aoliloquj ; and still fewer, 
I would fain hope, who would not have heen more disposed 
to shudder, had I given a faithful translation. For the 
readers of German I have added the original: 

Blind-wathend sohleudert aelhst dcr Gott der Freude 
Den Peehkxana in das hrennende Gebftnde. 
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fourth TabU, tdth the tame number qf Pertone. More 
forvoard statute tke Siddtoard. Tfte whole ftrotU qf the 
Stage ie kept open for the Paget and Servantt in waiting. 
All it in motion. The Band nf Music belonging to 
TssrasT** Begimmt march acrott the Stage, and draw 
up round the Tablet, B^ore they are quits <dF/rom the 
Front of the Stage, Max. Picoou>icuri appeart, Tbrtskt 
advaneet towardt him with a Paper, Iholami comet up 
to meet him with a Beaker or Service-cup, 

T«RT8KY» IsoLANi, Maz. Piocou>iinn. 

I80L4MI. 

Here, brother, what we love I Why, where hast 

beent 
Off to thy pkoe — quick ! Tertaky here has given 
The moth^s holiday wine up to free booty. 
Here it goes on as at the Heidelbeiv cutle. 
Already hast thou lost the best. They're giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns in shares ; 
There's Sternberg's lands and chattels are put up, 
With Eggenberg's, Stawata's, Lichtenstein's, 
And all the great Bohemian feodalities. 
Be nimble, lad 1 and something may turn up 
For thee — who knows! off— to thy pUce I quick I 

march ! 

TiEFBifBACH and OOBTZ (cott out fiom the second 

and third tablet). 

Count Picoolomini 1 

TERTSKT. 

stop, ye shall have him in an instant^Read 
This oath here, whether as 'tis here set forth, 
The wording satisfies you. They've all read it. 
Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 
His individual signature. 

MAX. (readt). 
^ Ingratis servire nefas." 

ISOLANI. 

That sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 
And being interpreted, pray what may't mean t 

TERXSKT. 

No honest man will serve a thankless master. 



^ Inasmuch as our supreme Commander, the 
illustrious Duke of Friedland, in consequence of 
the manifold affronts and erievances which he has 
received, had expressed his determination to quit 
the Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has 
graciously consented to remain still with the anny, 
and not to part from us without our approbation 
thereof, so we, collectively and each in particular, 
in the stead of an oath personally taken, do hereby 
oblige ourselves — ^likewise by him honourably and 
faithfully to hold, and in nowise whatsoever from 
him to part, and to be ready to shed for his inter- 
ests the last drop of our blood, so far, namely, as 
ot*r oath to the Emperor will permit t/. (These 
last word* are repealed by IsoLAin.^ In testimony 
of which we subscribe our names.' 

TERISKY. 

you willing to subscribe this paper t 

ISOLANT. 

Why should he not 1 All officers of honour 
Can do it, ay, must do it. — Pen and ink here ! 

TERTSKT. 

Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

ISOLANI {draamg Max. aUmg/). 
Come, Muc. 
[Both seat themtelvet at their table. 



Now I 



SCENE IX. 
TanocY, Ifwnuxn. 

TERTSKT (beekoni to NsuMAinr who is waiting at 
the side- table f and steps forward with him to the 
edge of the stage). j 

Have you the copy with you, Neumann 1 Give it. ; 

It may be changed for the other I 

NEUMAITN. 

I have copied it 
Letter by letter, line bv line ; no eye 
Would e'er discover other difference. 
Save only the omission of that clause. 
According to your ExceUency^s order. 

TERTSKT. 

Rieht I lay it yonder, and away with this — 
It has performed its business — to the fire with 
[Nbumaitn tape the copy on the table, SMd 
bade again to the tide-table. 



SCENE X. 
Illo {comet outj^om the tecond Chamber j, 

ILLO. 

How goes it with young Picoolomini ! 

TERTSKT. 

All right, I think. He has started no objeetioD. 

ILLO. 

He is the only one I fear about — 

He and his father. Have an eye on both ! 

TERTSKT. 

How looks it at your table : you forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring t 

ILLO. 

O, quite cordial. 
They are quite cordial in the scheme. We have 

them. 
And 'tis as I predicted too. Already 
It is the talk, not merely to Tn^ntaiw 
The Duke in station. *< Since we're once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not," 
Says Montecuculi, << ay, whv not onward, 
And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna I " Trust me. Count, 
Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 
We might have spared ourselves the cheat. 



TERTSKT. 



How goes it there I Hush I 



And Butler t 



SCENE XL 
To them enter BxnhEmfhm the tecond table. 

BUTLER. 

Don't distuil) yonrseh 
Field Marshal, I have understood you perfectly. 
Good luck be to the scheme ; and as to me, 

C With an air tffmpeterp. 
You may depend upon me. 

ILLO (with vivacity). 

May we, Butler ! 
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BUTLEB. 

With or without the clause, all one to me 1 

You understand me ! My fidelity 

The Duke may put to any proof — I'm with him ! 

Tell him so ! rm the Emperor's officer^ 

As long as 'tis his pleasure to remain 

The Emperor's general I and Friedland's servant, 

As soon as it shall please him to heoome 

His own lord. 

TBBTSKT. 

You would make a good exchange. 
No stem economist, no Ferdinand, 
Is he to whom you plight your services. 

I BOTLEB (wUn a haughty look). 

I do not put up my fidelity 
To sale. Count Tertskv ! Half a year ago 
I would not have advised you to have made mc 
An overture to that, to which I now 
Offer myself of my own free accord. — 
But that is past ! and to the Duke, Field Blarshal, 
I hring myself together with my regiment. 
And mark you, 'tis my humour to believe, 
The example which I give will not remain 
Without an influence. 

I LLC. 

Who is ignorant. 
That the whole army look to Ck>Ionel Butler, 
As to a light that moves before them 1 



BUTLBB. 



Ey! 



Then I repent me not of that fidelity 

Which for the length of forty years I held, 

If in my sixtieth year my old good name 

Can purchase for me a revenge so full. 

Start not at what I say, sir Generals ! 

My real motives — thev concern not you. 

And you yourselves, I trust, could not expect [or 

That this your game had crook'd my iudgmeut — 

That fiekleness, quick blood, or such like cause. 

Has driven the old man from the track of honour. 

Which he so long had trodden. Come, my friends 1 

I'm not thereto determined with less firmness, 

Because I know and have looked steadily 

At that on which I have determined. 

ILLO. 

Say, 
And speak roundly, what are we to deem you ! 

B17TLEB. 

A friend ! I give you here my hand 1 I'm }*our8 

With all I have. Not only men, but money 

Will the Duke want— Go, tell him, sirs 1 

I've eam'd and laid up somewhat in bis service, 

I lend it him ; and is he my survivor. 

It has been alreadv long ago bequeathed him. 

He is my heir. For me, I stand alone 

Here in the world ; nought know I of the feeling 

That binds the husband to a wife and children. 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

ILLO. 

'Tis not your money that he needs — a heart 
Like yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down 
millions! 

BUTLEB* 

I came a simple soldier's boy from Ireland 
To Prague — and with a master, whom I buried. 
From lowest stable duty I climb'd up. 
Such was ihe fate of war, to this high rank, 



The plaything of a whimsical eood fortune. 
And Wallenstein too is a child of luck ; 
I love a fortune that is like my own. 

ILLO. 

All powerful souls have kindred with each other. 

BUTLEB. 

This is an awful moment I to the brave, 
To the determined, an auspicious moment. 
The Prince of Weimar arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom. He of Halberstadt, 
That Mansfeldt, wanted but a longer life 
To have mark'd out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his couraee. Who of these 
Equals our Friedland 1 there is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 

TEBT8KT. 

That's spoken like a man I 

BUTLEB. 

Do vou secure the Spaniard and Italian — 
I'll be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 
Come, to the company 1 

TBBTSKT. 

Where is the master of the cellar 1 Ho ! 
Let the best wines come up. Ho ! cheerly, boy t 
Luck comes to-day, so give her hearty welcome. 

lExeuntt each to hit tdbk. 



SCENE XII. 

The Mabtu or tbs Ckllar advancing with Vninuxm, 
Bervanto pasting backwardt and /anoardt. 

MASTEB OF THE CELLAB. 

The best wine ! O : if my old mistress, his lady 
mother, could but see these wild goings on, she 
would turn herself round in her grave. Yes, yes, 
sir officer ! 'tis all down the hill with this noble 
house 1 no end, no moderation I And this marriage 
with the Duke's sister, a splendid connection, a 
very splendid connection ! but I will tell you, sir 
officer, it looks no good. 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven forbid I Why, at this very moment the 
whole prospect is in bud and blossom I 

MASTEB OF THE CELLAB. 

You think so f — Well, well I much may be said 
on that head. 

FIBST SEBVANT (cOmes). 

Buignndy for the fourth table. 

' MASTEB OF THE CELLAB. 

Now, sir lieutenant, if this an't the seventieth 

flimlf — 

FIBST SEBVANT. 

Why, the reason is, that Grerman lord, Tiefen- 
bach, sits at that table. 

MA8TEB OF THE CELLAB (oonitnuinff hit ducourte 

to Neumann). 
They are soaring too high. They would rival 
kings and electors in their pomp and splendour ; 
and wherever the Duke le^is, not a minute does 
my gracious master, the count, loiter on the brink 
— {to the Servants.)— What do you stand there 
listeninr for t I wiU let you know you have legs 
presently. Off I see to tlie tables, see to the flasks I 
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Look thera ! Count Palfi lias an empty glass be- 
fore him ! 

RUNNER (comes). 
The great sen'tce-cup is wanted, sir ; that rich 
gold cup with the Bohemian ai'ms on it. The 
Count sa^rs you know which it is. 

MASTER OP THE CELLAR. 

Ay ! that was made for Frederick's coronation 
by the artist William — there was not such another 
prize in the whole booty at Prague. 

RU.NNER. 

The same !— a health is to go round in him. 

MASTER OF tHB CELLAR (ihoking hU head tohilg he 
fetches and rinses the cups). 
This will be something for the tale-bearers — 
this goes to Vienna. 

NEUMANN. 

Permit me to look at it. — Well, this is a cup 
indeed I How heavy ! as well it may be, being aU 

Sold. — And what neat things are embossed on it I 
ow natural and elegant they look ! — There, on 
that first quarter, let me see. That proud Amazon 
there on horseback, she that is takmg a leap over 
the crosier and mitres, and carries on a wand a 
hat together with a banner, on which there's a 
goblet represented. Can you tell me what all this 
signifies 1 

MASTER OP THB CELLAR. 

The woman whom vou see there on horseback, 
is the Free Election of the Bohemian Crown. That 
is signified by the round hat, and by that fiery 
steed on which she is ridmg. The hat is the 
pride of man ; for he who cannot keep his hat on 
before kings and emperors is no free man. 

NEUMANN. 

But what is the cup there on the banner ? 

MASTER OF THB CELLAR. 

The cup signifies the freedom of the Bohemian 
Clmrch, as it was in our forefathers' times. Our 
forefathers in the wai'% of the Hussites forced from 
the Pope this noble privilege : for the Pope, you 
know, will not grant the cup to any layman. Your 
true Moravian values nothing beyond the cup ; 
it is his costly jewel, and has cost the Bohemians 
their precious blood in many and many a battle. 

NEUMANN. 

And what savs tliat cliai*t that hangs in the air 
there, over it all I 

MASTER OF THE CBLLAR. 

That signifies the Bohemian letter-royal^ whidi 
we forced from the Emperor Rudolph — a precious, 
never to be enough valued parchment, that secui^es 
to the new Church the old privileges of free ring- 
ing and open psalmody. But since he of Steier- 
niark has ruled over us, that is at an end ; and 
after tlie battle at Prague, in which Count Palatine 
Frederick lost crown and empire, our faith hangs 
upon the pulpit and the altar — and our brethren 
look at their homes over their shoulders ; but the 
letter-ix>yal the Emperor himself cut to pieces 
with his scissazv. 

NEUMANN. 

Why, my good Master of the Cellar I you are 
deep I'ead in the elu'onicles of your country ! 

MASTF.R OF THE CELLAR. 

So were my forefathers, and for that reason 
were they minstrels, and sen'ed under Procopius 



and Ziska. Peace be with their ashes! Well, 
well ! they fought for a good cause thnngh — 
There ! carry it up ! 

NEUMANN. 

Stay ! let me but look at tliis second quarter. 
Look there ! That is, when at Prague Castle the 
Imperial Counsellors, Martinitz and Stawati^ were 
hurled down head over heels. 'TIS even so! there 
stands Count Thur who commands iL 

[Runner iakts Vu strviee-cup and goes ^ with iL 

MASTER OF THB CELLAR. 

O let me never more hear of that day. It was 
the three-and-twentieth of May, in the year of 
our Lord onethousand^six huudx%d,aiid eighteen. 
It seems to me as it were but yesterday — from 
that unlucky day it all began, all the heartaches 
of the country. Since that day it is now sixteen 
years, and there has never once been peace on 
the earth. 

IHeallh drank aUmd at the second tahtt. 

The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra I 

[At the third and/aurtk taUe. 
Long live Prince William ! Long live Duke 
Bernard 1 Hurra I IMuste strikes up. 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Hear 'em ! Hear 'em I What an uproar ! 

SECOND SERVANT (comes til Tunmnp). 
Did you hear ! They have drank the Prince 
of Weimar's health. 



THIRD BBRVANT. 

The Swedish Chief Commander 1 

FIRST SERVANT {speoking at the 
The Lutheran 1 



time). 



SECOND SERVANT. 

Just before, when Count Deodate gave out tlie 
Emperor's health, they were all as mum as a 
nibbling mouse. 

MASTER OF THB CELLAR. 

Po, po ! When the wine goes in, strange things 
come out. A good servant bears, and hears not ! 
— You should be nothing but eyes and feet, except 
when you are called to. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

ITo ike Runner, to whom he gives seereOp aJletA 

(if wine^ keeping his eye on the Maater of the 

Cellar, standing betvoeen him and the Runner. 

Quick, Thomas I before the Master of tiie 

Celhir runs this way — 'tis a flask of Frontignac! 

— Snapped it up at the tlurd table — ^Oanst go off 

with it ! 

RUNNBR {hides it in his pocket). 
All right ! lExU the Sooond fiBrraBt. 

THIRD SERVANT (ostde to the First). 
Be on the hark. Jack I that we may have ri^t 
plenty to tell to fSiUher Quivoga — He will give ua 
right plenty of absolution in return for it. 

FIRST SERVANT. 

For that very purpose I am always having 
something to do behind Illo's chair.— He is the 
man for speeches to make you stare with I 

MASTER OF THB CBLLAR Uo NeUMANN). 

Who, pray, may that swarmy man be, ne with 
the cross, tnat is chatting so confidentially with 
Eeterhatsi 

NEUMANN. 

Ay ! he too is one of those to whom thev con- 
fide too much. He calls himself Maradas^ • 
Spaniard is he. 
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MASTER OF THE CELLAR (tmpa/ttfn//y). 

SiHUiiard! Spaniard! — I tell you, friend, nothing 
good comes of those Spamards. All these out- 
Uundish fellows * are little better than rogues. 

HSUMAKH. 

¥y, {y I you should not say bo, friend. There 
are among them our veiy best generals, and those 
on whom the Duke at this moment relies the 
most 

MJLBTER or THE CBXLAR. 

ITahinp thejkuk cut (if the Rmaus** pocket. 

My son, it mdll be broken to pieces in your pocket. 

[Tbrxsky hurriee <»• /etches ateap iM Paper euui 

eaUe to a Servant/or Pen and Ink, and goes to 

the back of the Stage. 

MASTER or THE CELLAR (io the Servants). 
The Lieutenant-Greneral stands up.— Be on the 
watch. — Now ! They break up. — Off and move 
back the forms. 

IThef rise at all the tables^ the Servants hurrp off 
theAont of the Stage to Ike Tables ; part of the 
guests come forward. 



SCENE XIII. 

OcTATio PioooLoiinn enUrs in eonversatUm wtik BiAHAnAs, 
and both place themselves quite on the edge of the Stage 
on one side of the Proscenium. On the side directly 
opposite. Max. PioooLoitna, bp himself, lost in thought, 
and taking no part in anp thing that is going forward. 
The middle space betwun both, but rather more distant 
from the edge qf the Stage, is filed up by Botlcr, Ibolami, 
QoxTt, TiMWKHBAca, and Koiatto. 

isolahi (while the Company is comtng forward). 
Good-night, good nisht, KoUtto ! Good night, 
Lieutenant-General I — I should rather say, good 
morning. 

OOBTZ (to Tiefbnrach). 
Noble brother ! (making the usual eompHmeni 
after meaU), 

TIEFSMBACH. 

Ay I 'twas a royal feast indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Yes, my Lady Countess understands these 
matters. Her mother-in-law, Heaven rest her 
soul, taught her 1 — Ah ! that was a housewife for 
you! 

TIEFENBACH. 

There was not her like in all Bohemia for set- 
ting out a table. 

ociAVio (aeide to Maradas). 
Do me the favour to talk to me— talk of what 
you will — or of nothing. Only preserve the 
appearance at least of talking. I would not wish 
to stand by myself, and yet I conjecture that there 
will be goings on here worthy of our attentive 
observation. (He continues to fue hi* eye on the 
whole following scene.) 

isoLANi (on the point cf going). 
Lights I lights! 

> Thore la a humour in the original which cannot he 
glTen in the translation. '* Die Welschen alle," ho. which 
word in claasical German means the Italians alone ; hut 
In its first sense, and at present in the vulgar use of the 
-word, signifies foreigners in general. Our word wail-nuts, 
I snppose, means outlandish nuts— Wallc nnces, in Gennan 
<• WeischeNosMi" 



TERT8KT (odvances with the Paper to Isolani). 
Noble brother ; two minutes longer ! — Here is 
something to subscribe. 

ISOLANI. 

Subscribe as much as you like — ^but you must 
excuse me from reading it. 

TERTSKT. 

There is no need. It is the oath which you 
have already read. — Only a few marks of your 
pen ! 
[IsoLAKi hands over the Paper to Octatio respeet^y- 

TERTSKT. 

Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no 
precedence here. (Octavio run* over the Paper 
with apparent indifference. Tertskt watehe* him 
at tome dietance.) 

GOETZ (to Tertskt). 
Noble Count ! with your permissbn — Good 
night. 

tertskt. 
Where's the hurry? Come, one other compos- 
mg draught ( To the Servants).— Ho ! 

GOETX. 

Excuse me— an't able. 

TERTSKT. 

A thimble-fuU I 

eOETZ. 

Excuse me. 

TIEFENBACH (Ht* down). 

Pardon me, nobles! — ^This standing does not 
agree with me. 

TERTSKT. 

Consult only your own convenience, Greneral ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Clear at head, sound in stomach— only my legs 
won't carry me any longer. 

isoLANi (pointing at hi* eorpulenee). 
Poor legs I how *hould they ! Such an un- 
merciful iMtd ! (Octavio tubaeribe* hi* name, and 
reaehe* over the Paper to Tertskt, who give* it 
to IsoLANi ; and he goe* to the table to sign hi* 
name.) 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas that war in Pomerania that first brought 
it on. Out in all weathers— ice and snow — no 

help for it I shall never get the better of it all 

the days of my life. 

OOETZ. 

Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no 
nice inquiries about the season. 

TEBTSKT (observing Isolani, whoee hand tremble* 
exee**ively so that he can *caree direct hi* pen. 

Have you had that ugly complaint long, noble 
brother t— Dispatch it. 

ISOLANI. 

The sins of youth ! I have already tried the 
chalybeate waters. Well — I must bear it 

[TssnKY gives the Paper to MAaAOAS ; he steps to 
the table to subscribe. 

OCTAVIO (advancing to Butler). 
You are not over fond of the orgies of Bacchus, 
Colonel I I have observed it You would, I 
think, find yourself more to your liking in the 
uproar of a battle, than of a feast. 

BUTLER. 

I must confess, 'tis not in my way. 
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OCTAYIO (steppinff nearer to him friendlily). 
Nor in mine either, I can assure you ; and I 
am not a little glad, my much-honoured Colonel 
Butler, that we agree so well in our opinions. A 
half dozen good friends at most, at a small round 
table, a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, and 
a rational conversation — that's my taste 1^ 

BUTLER. 

And mine too, when it can be had. 

[2^ paper comet to TixriNBACH, who gkmees over 
it at the tame time with Gokts and Koi^rro. 
Maradas tn the mean time retumt to Octatio. 
AU this taket place, theeonvertation with Butlmb 
proceeding uninterrupted. 

ocTAVio {introducing Mabadas to Butlbr). 
Don Baltnas&r Maradas ! likewise a man of 
our stamp, and long ago your admirer. 

[BUT1.SR botot, 

OCTATIO (continuinff). 
You are a stranger nere — 't was but yesterday 
you arrived — ^vou are ignorant of the ways and 
means here. 'T is a wretched place — I know, at 
our age, one loves to be snug and quiet — What if 
you moved your lodgings !— -CJome, be mj visitor. 
(Butler makes a low 6ocr.) Nay, without compli- 
ment ! — For a friend like yon, I have still a comer 
remaining. 

BUTLER {oddly). 
Your obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieu- 
tenant Genenl ! 

{The paper comet to Bvtlkr, who goet to the tabU 
to tubtcribe it. Thej)ront of the ttage it vacant, 
to tJiat both the PiccoLOMiKU, each on the tide 
where he had been from fkt eomm^necmeni «tf the 
teentt remain alone, 

OCTATIO (after having some time toatehed Ms son 
in silence t advances somewhat nearer to him). 
Yon were long absent from us, friend ! 

MAX. 

I ^urgent business detained me. 

OCTAVIO. 

And, I observe, you are still absent I 

MAX. 

You know this crowd and bustle always makes 
me silent. 

OCTATIO {advancing still nearer). 
Hay I be permitted to ask what the business 
was that detamed you ! Tertskg knows it without 
asking! 

MAX. 

What does Tertsky know 1 

OCTAVIO. 

He was the only one who did not miss you. 

IBOLANI {who has been attending to them from some 
distance, steps up). 
Well done, father I Rout out his baggage ! Beat 
up his quarters ! there is something there Oat 
should not be. 

TSB38KT {with the paper). 
Is there none wanting ! Have the whole sub- 
■eribed! 

OCTATia 

A]]. 

TERTBXT {caning ahud). 
Hoi Who subscribes f 

BUTLER (to TbRTBKT). 

Count the names. There ought to be just thirty. 



TERTSKI. 

Here is a cross. 

TIEFE2fBACH. 

That 's my mark. 

ISOLANT. 

He cannot write ; but his cross is a good cross, 
and is honoured by Jews as well as Christians. 

OCTATIO {rtresses on to Max.). 
Come, general I let us go. It is late. 

TERTSXT. 

One Piccolomini only has signed. 

isoLAMi {pointing to Max.). 
Look I that is your man, that statue there, who 
has had neither eye, ear, nor tongue for ns the 
whole evening. (Max. receives the paper from 
Tbrtbky, which he looks upon vaeantlg). 



SCENE XIV. 

To these enter Illo j^om the inner room. He hat in hit 
hand a golden terviee-cup, and it extremeljf disUmpered 
with drinking ; Gons and BurLBii/bttowMm,<ndeaM«r- 
ing to keep him back. 

ILLO. 
What do you want 1 Let me gow 

ooETZ and butler. 
Drink no more, Illo ! For Heaven's sake, drink 
no more. 

iLLO {goes up to Octatio, and shakes him eordiallg 
by the hand, and then drinks). 
OctaTio ! I bring this to yon ! Let all grudge 
be drowned in this firiendly bowl ! I know well 
enough, ye neTor loTed me— DeTil take me I — and 
I never loved you ! — I am always eren with people 
in that way ! — Let what 's past be past-— that is, 
you understand — forgotten ! I esteem yon infinitely. 
{Embriusing him repeatedly.) You have not a 
dearer friend on earth than L— but that you know. 
The fellow that cries rogue to you calls me villain 
— and I '11 strangle him ! — my dear friend 1 

tertskt {whispering to him). 
Art in thy senses 1 For Heaven's sake, Die, 
think where you are 1 

ILLO rolotMl). 
What doTou mean !— There are none bnt friends 
here, are there 1 {Looks round the whole eirde 
with a jolly and triumphant air.) Not a sneaker 
among us, thank HeaTen 1 

tertskt ^to Butler, eagerly). 
Take him off with you, force him off, I entreat 
you, Butler t 

BUTLER {to Illo). 
Field Marshal 1 a word with you. {Leade Him 
to the side-board.) 

ILLO {cordiallji^ 
A thousand for one ; Fill — ^ful it onee more up 
to the brim.— To this gallant man's health ! 

ISOLANI {to Max. who all the whUe has been staring 
on the paper with fixed but vacant eyes). 
Slow and sure, my noble brother f — Hast pttrsed 
it all yet I— Some words yet to go through !— Ha I 

MAX. {waking as from a dream). 
What am I to do I 
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I TEBTSKT^ and at the tame time isolami. 

Sign your name. (Octavio directe his eyee on 
kim with intense anxiety.) 

MAX. (returns the paper.) 
Let it 9tay till to-morrow. It is business — ^to-day 
I am not sufficiently collected. Send it to me to- 
morrow. 

lERTSKT. 

Nay^ collect yourself a little. 

I80LANI. 

Awake man ! awake ! — Come, thy signatare, 
and hare done with it ! What ! Thou art the 
youngest in the whole company, and wouldst be 
wiser than all of us together \ Look there ! thy 
father has signed — we have all signed. 

TEB.ISK7 (to OcrrAVio). 
Use your influence. Instruct him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My son is at the age of discretion. 

iixo (leaves the service'Cup on the side- 
board). 
What 'b the dispute ! 

TB&TBKT. 

He declines suhscribing the paper. 



I say, it may as well stay till to-morrow. 



ILLO. 



It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it — 
and so must you. — You must subscribe. 



Ulo, good night ! 



MAX. 



ILLO. 

No ! You come not off so I The Duke shall 
learn who are his friends. (All collect round Illo 
and Max.) 

MAX. 

What my sentiments are towards the Duke, iho 
Duke knows, every one knows— -what need of this 
wild stuff! 

ILLO. 

This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partial- 
ity to Italians and foreigners. — Us Bohemians he 
holds for little better than dullards — nothing pleases 
him but what 's outlandish. 

TEETSKT (in extreme embarrassment^ to the Com- 
manderSf who at Illo's words give a sudden 
start, as preparing to resent them). 

It is the wine that speaks, and not his reason. 
Attend not to him, I entreat you. 

isoLANi (with a bitter laugh). 
Wine invent8.nothing : it only tattles, * 

ILLO. 

He who is not with me is against me. Your 
tender consciences I Unless they can slip out by 
a back-door, by a puny proviso— 

TEBTSKT (interrupting him). 
He 18 stark mad — don't listen to him ! 



ILLO (raising his voice to the highest pitch). 
Unless they can slip out by a proviso, — What of 
tlie proviso t The devil take this proviso ! 

MAX. (has his attention roused^ and looks ntgain 

into the paper). 
What is there here then of such perilous 
import ! You make me curious — I must look 
closer at it. 

TXRTSKT (in a low voice to Illo). 
What are you doing, Illo f You are ruining us. 

TIEFENBACH (to KOLATTO). 

Ay, ay I I observed, that before we sat down to 
supper, it was read differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why, I seemed to think so too. 

ISOLANI. 

What do I care for that 1 Where there stand 
other names, mine can stand too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before supper there was a certain proviso there- 
in, or short clause, concerning our duties to the 
Emporor. 

SUTLER (to one cf the Commanders), 
For shame, for shame 1 Bethink you. What 
is the main business here 1 The question now is, 
whether we shall keep our General, or let him 
retire. One must not take these things too nicely 
and over-scrupulously. 

ISOLANI (to one qf the Generals), 
Did the Duke make any of these provisos when 
he gave you your regiment 1 

TERTSKT (to GOETZ). 

Or when he gave you the office of army-pur- 
veyancer, which brings you in yearly a thousand 
pistoles 1 

ILLO. 

He is a rascal who makes us out to be rogues. 
If there be any one that wants satisfaction, let him 
say so, — I am his man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Softly, softly I 'T was but a word or two. 

MAX. (having read the paper gives it back). 
Till to-morrow, therefore ! 

ILLO (stammering with rage and fury^ loses all 
command over himself, and presents the paper 
to Max. with one hand, and his sword in the 
other). 

Subscribe — Judas ! 

ISOLANI. 

Out upon you, Illo ! 

OCTAVIO, TERTSKT, BUTLER (oil together), 

Down with the swoi'd ! 

MAX. (rushes on him suddenly and disarms him, 

then to Count Tertbkt). 
Take him off to bed. 

[Max. leaves ike stage. Iixo cursing and raving is 
held back by some cftke Qfieers, and amidst a 
universal con/\tsion tke Curtain drops. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE I. 

A Chamber in Piocoix>aiiNi'8 Sfantion.^H it NighL 

OcTAvio PiocoiAMiNi. A Valet de Chambre wiOi Lig1iU» 

OCTAVIO. 

And when my son comes in, conduct him 

What ia the hour 1 [hither. 

VALET. 

T is on the point of morning. 

OCTATIO. 

Set down the light. We mean not to undress. 

You may retire to sleep. 

\,Bxii Valet. Octavio pace$t muting, aerott the 
chamber ; Max. Picoolomini entert unobfertud, 
and lookt at hit fatMr for tome momentt in 
tilence. 

MAX. 

Art thou offended with me ! Heaven knows 

That odious business was no fault of mine. 

T is true, indeed, I saw thy signature, 

What thou hadst sanctioned, would not, it might 

seem. 
Have come amiss to me. But — *t is my nature — 
Thou know*8t that in such matters I must follow 
My own light, not another's. 

OCXAVio (ffoet up to him and embracet him). 

Follow it, 

follow it still further, my best son I 
To-night, dear boy ! it hath more faithfully 
Guided thee than the example of thy father. 

MAX. 

Dedare thyself less darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I will do so. 
For after what has taken place this night. 
There must remain no secrets Hwixt us two. 

IBoth teat themtelvet. 
Max. Piccolomini ! what thinkest thou of 
The oath that was sent round for signatures I 

MAX. 

1 hold it for a thing of harmless import, 
Although I love not these set declarations. 

OCTAVIO. 

And on no other ground hast thou refused 
The signature they fain had wrested from thee 1 

. MAX. 

It was a serious business 1 was absent — 

The affiur itself seem'd not so urgent to me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Be open. Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion t 

MAX. 

Suspicion ! what suspicion ! Not the least. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank thy good angel, Piccolomini : 

He drew thee back unconscious from the abyss. 

MAX. 

I know not what thou meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I will tell thee. 
Fain would they have extorted from thee, son. 
The sanction of thy name to villany ; 



Yea, with a single flourish of thy pen. 

Made thee renounce thy duty and thy honour 1 



Octavio ! 



(mev). 



OCTAVIO. 

Patience ! Seat yourself. Much yet 
Hast thou to hear from me, friend ! — haet for years 
Lived in incomprehensible illusion. 
Before thine eyes is Treason drawing out 
As black a web as e*er was spun for venom : 
A power of hell o'erclouds thy understanding. 
I dare no longer stand in silence — dare 
No longer see thee wandering on in darimess, 
Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 

MAX. 

My£ather! 
Yet, ere thou speakest, a moment's pause of 
If your disclosures should appear to be [thought ! 
Conjectures only — and almost I fear 
They will be nothing further — spare them ! I 
Am not in that collected mood at present. 
That I could listen to them quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light. 
The more impatient cause have I, my son. 
To force it on thee. To the innocence 
And wisdom of thy heart I could have tniat4.>d 
With calm assurance — but I see the net [thee 
Preparing — and it is thy heart itself 
Alarms me for thine innocence — that secret, 
* [.Fixing hit epe ttead^fatUg on hit emCtface. 

Which thou concealest, forces mine from me. 

^Max. atlemptt to antteer, but hetitaiet, eutd eattt 
hit eyet to the ground embarraued. 

OCTAVIO (qfter a pause). 
Know, then, they are duping thee . — a meet foul 

game 
With thee and with us all — nay, hear me calmly— 
The Duke even now is playing. He assomes 
The mask, as if he would forsiUte the- army ; 
And in this moment makes he preparations 
Tliat army from tlie Emperor to tiealf 
And carry it over to the enemy ! 

MAX. 

That low Priest's legend I know well, but did not 
Expect to hear it from thy mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That mouth. 
From which thou hearest it at this present moment. 
Doth warrant thee that it is no Priest* s legend. 

MAX. 

How mere a maniac they supposed the Duke ; 
What, he can meditate 1 — ^the Duke t — can dream 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all honourable soldiers. 
More than a thousand noblemen among them. 
From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure 
And make them all unanimous to do [them, 

A deed that brands them scoundrela 1 

OCTAVIO. 

Such a deed. 

With such a front of iniamy, the Duke 
No ways desires— what he requires of oa 
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Bean a £Eur gentler appellation. Nothmg 
He wishes, but to give the Empire peace. 
And so, because the Emperor nates this peace. 
Therefore the Duke — the Duke will force him to it. 
All parts of tiie Empire will he pacify. 
And for his trouble will retain in payment 
(What he has abeady in his gripe)— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has he, Octavio, meidted of us, 

That we — ^ihat we should think so vilely of him ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What ipe would think is not the question here. 
The aifair speaks for itself — and clearest proofs ! 
Hear me, my son — 'tis not unknown to thee. 
In what Ul cxedit with the Court we stand. 
But little dost thou know, or guess, what tricks, 
What base intrigues, what lying artifices. 
Have been employed — ^for this sole end — to sow 
Mutiny in the camp ! All bands are loosed — 
Loosed all the bands, that link the officer 
To hb liege Emperor, all that bind the soldier 
Affectionately to the citizen. 
Lawless he stands, and threateningly belea^ers 
The state he's bound to guard. To such a neight 
Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 
Before his armies — ^his own armies — ^trembles ; 
Yea, in his capital, his palace, fears 
The traitors' poniiurds, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hide his tender offspring 

Not from .^e Swedes, not from the Lutherans — 
No ! from his own troops hide and hurry theiv I 

MAX. 

Cease, cease ! thou torturest, shatterest me. I know 
Tliat oft we tremble at an empty terror ; 
But the false phantasm brings a real misery. 

OCTAVIO. 

It is no phantasm. An intestine war. 
Of all the most unnatural and cruel, 

j Will burst out into flames, if instantly 
We do not fly and stifle it. The Grenerals 

I Are many of them long ago won over ; 

i The subalterns are vacillating — whole 

I Regiments and garrisons are vacillating. 
To foreigners our strongholds are entrusted ; 
To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up : to Tertsk}* 
Five regiments, root and horse — to Isolani, 
To lUo, Kinsky, Butler, the best troops. 



Likewise to both of us. 

OCTAVIO. 

Because the Duke 
BelieTcs he has secured us — means to lure us 
Still farther on by splendid promises. 
To me he portions forth the princedoms, Glatz 
And Sagan ; and too plain I see the angel 
With which he doubts not to catch tfiee. 



MAX. 



I tell thee— no ! 



No ! no I 



OCTAVIO. 

O open vet thine eyes ! 
And to what purpose think'st thou he has called us 
Hither to Pilsen t — to avail himself 
Of our advice I — O when did Friedland ever 
Need our advice 1~Be calm, and listen to me. 
To sell ourselves are we called hither, and 
Deciine we that-^to be his hostages. 



Therefore doth noble GaUs stand aloof ; 

Thy father, too, thou wouldst not have seen here. 

If higher duties had not held him fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He makes no secret of it — needs make none — 
That we're called hither for his sake — he owns it. 
He needs our aidance to maintain himself — 
He did so much for us ; and 'tis but fair 
That we too should do somewhat now for him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And know*st thou what it is which we must do ! 
That Illo's drunken mood betray'd it to thee. 
Bethink thyself —what hast thou heard, what seen ! 
The counterfeited paper — ^the omission 
Of that particular clause, so full of meaning, 
Does it not prove, that they would bind us down 
To nothing good 1 

MAX. 

That counterfeited paper 
Appears to me no other than a trick 
Of Illo's own device. These underhand 
Traders in ereat men's interests ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 
They see the Duke at variance with the court, 
And fondlv think to serve him, when they widen 
The breadi irreparably. Trust me, father, 
The Duke knows nothing of all this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It grieves me 
That I must dash to earth, that I must shatter 
A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ! 
For this is not a time for tenderness. 
Thou must take measures, mpeedy ones — must act. 
I therefore will confess to tnee, that all 
Which I've entrusted to thee now — that all 
Which seems to thee so unbelievable. 
That — yes, I will tell thee — (a pause) — Max. ! I 

had it all 
From his own mouth— from the Duke*s mouth I 

had it. 

MAX. (in excessive eigiiaUon), 
No I — no 1 — never 1 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself confided to me 
What I, 'tis true, had long before discover'd 
By other means — himself confided to me. 
That 'twas his settled plan to join tiie Swedes ; 
And, at the head of the united armies. 
Compel the Emperor 

MAX. 

He is passionate. 
The Court has stung him — he is sore all over 
With injuries and affronts ; and in a moment 
Of irritation, what if he, for once, 
Forgot himself! He's an impetuous man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay, in cold blood he did confess this to me : 
And having construed my astonishment 
Into a scruple of his power, he showed me 
His written evidences — showed me letters. 
Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidance, and defined the amount. 

MAX. 

It cannot be I — can not be ! — can not be ! 
Dost thou not see, it cannot ! 
Thou wouldst of necessity have shown him 
Such horror, such deep loathing — that or he 
Had taken thee for his better genius, or 
Thou stood'st not now a living man before 
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OCTATIO. 

I have laid open my objections to him, 
DiflBuaded him with pressing earnestness ; 
But my abhorrence^ the full sentiment 
Of my whole heart — that I have still kept sacred 
To my own coDscioosnese. 



And thou hast been 
So treacherous 1 That looks not like my father ! 
I trusted not thy words, when then didst tell me 
Evil of him ; much less can I now do it, 
That thon calumniateet thy own self. 

OCTAVIO. 

I did not thrust myself into his secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness merited his confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Octavio I 

OCIAVIO. 

Gave I him a cause 
To entertain a scruple of my honour 1 

MAX. 

That he did not, evinced his confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear son, it is not always possible 

Still to preserve that infant puri^ 

Which the voice teaches in our inmost heart, 

Still in alarum, for ever on the watch 

Asainst the wiles of wicked men : e'en Virtue 

Will sometimes bear away her outward robes 

Soiled in the wrestle with Iniquity. 

This is the curse of every evil deed. 

That, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 

I do not cheat my better soul with sophisms : 

I but perform my orders ; the Emperor 

Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy. 

Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 

Obey'd the heart at all times ; but so doing. 

In this our present sojourn with bad men. 

We must abandon many an honest object. 

Tis now our call to serve the Emperor ; 

Bv what means he can best be served — the heart 

l^y whisper what it wiU— this is our call ! 

MAX. 

It seems a thing appointed, that to-day 
I should not comprehend, not understand thee. 
The Duke, thou say'st, did honestly pour out 
His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose ; 
And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 
For a good purpose ! Silence, I entreat thee — 
My friend, uiou stealest not from me — 
Let me not lose my fiither I 

OCTAVIO {tuppreeemg retentmeni). 
As yet thou know'st not all, my son. I have 
Yet somewhat to disclose to thee. \.A/Ur a pause. 

Duke Friedhmd 
Hath made his prenaratioiis. He relies 
Upon his stars. He deems us unprovided, 
And thinks to fall upon us by surprise. 
Yea, in his dream of hope, he grasps already 
The golden circle in his hand. He em, 
We too have been in action — he but grasps 
His evil firte, most evil, most mysterious I 



MAX. 

O nothing rash, my aire ! By all that's good 
Let me invoke thee — ^no precipitation ! 

OCTAVIO. 

With light tread stole he on his evil way, [him. 
And light tread hath Vengeance stolen on after 
Unseen she stands already, dark behind him — 
But one step more — he shudders in her gnusp ! 
Thou hast seen Questenberg with me. As yet 
Thou know'st but his ostensible commission : 
He brought with him a ffrivaie one, my son I 
And that was for me only. 



May I know it! 

OCIAVIO (seiMee the patent). 

Maxl 

In this disclosure place I in thy hands 

The Empire's welfare and thy father's life: 
Dear to thy inmost heart is Wallenstein : 
A powerful tie of love, of veneration, 
Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest vouth. 
Thou nourishest the wish, — O let me stiU 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence 1 
The hope thou nourishest to knit thyself 
Yet closer to him 




OCTAVIO. 



Cray son I 
But am I 



I trust thy heart undoubtingly. 
Equally sure of thy collectednessi 
Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance. 
To enter this man's presence, when that I 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate I 

MAX. 

According 
Aa thou dost trust me, father, with his crime. 

[OcTATio takes a paper out qf his eserutoirs, and 
gives it to him. 

MAX. 

What! howl a full Imperial patent! 

OCTAVIO. 

Bokdit. 
MAX. {juat g^laneea on t^. 
Duke Friedland sentenced and concwmn'd! 

OCTAVIO. 

Even BO. 
MAX. {throwe down the paper). 
O this is too much I O unhappy error I 

OCTAVIO. 

Read on. Collect thyself. 

MAX. (qfler he has read further, wiih a took of 
affright and astonishment on his father.) 

Howl whati Thoul thoal 

OCTAVIO. 

But for the present moment, till the King, 
Of Hungary may safely join the army, 
Is the conmiand assign'd to me. 



And ihink'st tfaou. 
Dost thou believe, that thou wilt tear it from him t 
O never hope it ! — Father ! fitther ! &ther ! 
An inauspicious office is enioin'd thee. 
This paper here — this I and wilt thon enforce it t 
The mighty in the middle of his host, 
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I Smroimded by his ihousands, him wouldst thou 
Disarm — degrade I Thou art lost, both thou and all 

ocTAYio. [of us. 

What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 
In the great hand of Grod I stand. The Almighty 
Will cover with his shield the Imperial house, 
And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness. 
The Emperor hath true servants still ; and even 
Here in the cunp, there are enough brave men 
Who for the good cause will light gallantly. 
The laithful hxve been wam*d — the dangerous 
Are closelv watch'd. I wait but the first step. 
And then uamediately— ~> 

MAX. 

What I on suspicion ! 
Immediately? 

OCTAVIO. 

The Emperor is no tyrant. 
The deed alone hell punish, not the wish. 
The Duke hath yet ins destiny in his power. 
Lot him but leave the treason uncompleted. 
He will be silently displaced from office. 
And make way to his Emperor's royal son. 
An honourable exile to his castles 
Will be a benefaction to him rather 
Tlian punishment. But the first open step 

MAX. 

What callest thou such a step ! A wicked step 
Ne'er will he take ; but thou mightest easily, 
Yea, thou hast done it, misinterpret him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay, howsoever punishable were 

Duke Friedland's purposes, yet still the steps 

Which he hath taken openly, permit 

A mild construction. It is my intention 

To leave this paper wholly umnforced 

Till some act u committed which convicts him 

Of high-treason, without doubt or plea, 

And that shall senteuce him. 



Thyself. 



MAX. 

But who the judge! 

OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For ever, then, this paper will lie idle. 



OCTAVIO. 

Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be proved. 
After the counter-promise of tiiis evening, 
It cannot be but he must deem hbnself 
Secure of the maiority with us; 
And of the army's general sentiment 
He hath a pleasing proof in that petition, 
Which thou delivered*st to him from the regiments. 
Add this too — I have letters that the Rhinegrave 
Hath changed his route, and travels by forced 

marches 
To the Bohemian forests. What this purports 
Remains unknown ; and, to confirm suspicion. 
This night a Swedish nobleman arrived here. 

MAX. 

I have thy word. Thou'lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinced me — me myself. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is it possible! Still, after all thou know'st, 
Canst thou believe still in his innocence! 

MAX. {ufith enihusiatm). 
Thy judgment may mistake ; my heart can not. 

IModeratet hit voice and manner. 



These reasons might expound thy spirit or mine ; 
But they expound not Friedland — I have faith : 
For as he knits his fortunes to Uie stars, 
Even so doth he resemble them in secret, 
Wonderful, still inexplicable courses ! 
Trust me, they do him wrong. All will be solved. 
These smokes at once will kmdle into flame — 
The edges of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 
The Unapproachable glide out in splendour. 



I will await it. 



OCIAVIO. 



SCENE II. 

OcTAVio and Max. at before. To them the Valet e^r the 

Chamber, 

OCTAVIO. 

How now, then ! 

VALET. 

A despatch is at the door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So early! From whom comes he then! Who is itt 

VALET. 

That he refused to tell me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead him in: 
And, hark you — let it not transpire. 

Exit Valet / the comet ttept in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha! Comet — is it you! and from Count Galas! 
Give me your letters. 

CORNET. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Trusted it not to letters. 

OCTAVIO. 

And what b it ! 

CORNET. 

He bade me tell you — Dare I speak openly here t 

OCTAVIO. 

My son knows all. 

CORNET. 

We have him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whom! 

CORNET. 

Sesina, 
The old negociator. 

OCTAVIO (eagerly). 

Ana you have him ! 

CORNET. 

In the Bohemian Forest Captain Mohrbrand 
Found and secured him yester morning early : 
He was proceeding then to Regensburg, 
And on him were despatches for the Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And the despatches 

. CORNET. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The prisoner with them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This is, indeed, a tiding! 
That fellow is a precious casket to us, 
Enclosing weighty things, — Was much found on 
him! 
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CORNET. 

I think, six packets, with Connt Tertsky's arms. 

OCTAVIO. 

None in the Duke's own hand! 

COBNET. 

Not that I know. 

OCIATIO. 

And old Sesina! 

OOBNET. 

He was sorely frighten'd^ 
When it was told him he must to Vienna. 
But the Count Altringer bade him take heart. 
Would he but make a full and free oonfeseion. 

OCTATIO. 

Is Altringer then with your Lord ! I heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

OOBNET. 

These three days past 
He's with my master, the Lieutenant-general, 
At Frauenbur^. Already have they sixty 
Small communes together, chosen men ; 
Respectfully they greet prou with assuranoesy 
That they are only waitmg your commands. 

OCTATIO. 

In a few days may great events take place. 
And when must you return! 

COBNET. 

I wait your orders. 

OCTATIO. 

Remain till CTening. 

Comet tigi^fitt hit astent and obeisance, and it going. 

No one saw you — ^ha ! 

COBNET. 

No liTing creature. Through the cloister wicket 
The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 

OCTATIO. 

60, rest your limbs, and keep yourself conceal'd 
I hold it probable, that yet ere CTening 
I shall despatch you. The dcTelopment 
Of this affair approaches : ere the day, 
That CTcn now is dawning in the heaven, 
Ere this cTentful day haw set, the lot 
That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. 

lExit Comet 



SCENE III. 

OcTATio and Max. Ploooujiiiifi. 

OCTATIO. 

Well— and what now, son ! All will soon be clear ; 
For all, I'm certain, went through that Semna. 

MAX. {who ihrough the whole of the foregoing tcene 
hat been in a violent and ffitible struggle (^feel- 
ings, at length ttarte at one retolved). 

I will procure me light a shorter way. 

Farewell. 

OCTATIO. 

Where now ! — Remain here. 



To the Duke. 

OCTATIO {aXarmed), 
What 

MAX. (retuming\ 
If thou hast behcTed that I shall act 

A part in this thv play 

Thou hast misaJcuIated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue. 



False with the heart — I may not, cannot be : 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me — 

As his friend trust me — and then lull my oonsdenoe 

With such low pleas as these :— <* I aidk him not — 

He did it all at his own hazard — and 

My mouth has nevcvr lied to him." — No, no I 

What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 

— I'll to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 

Will I demand of him that he do save 

His good name from the world, and with one stride 

Bre^ through and rend this fine-spun web of youxs. 

He can, he will I — / still am his believer. 

Yet I'll not pledge myself, but that those letters 

May furnish you, perchance,with proofr against him. 

How &r may not this Tertsky have proceeded — 

What may not he himself too have permitted 

Himself to do, to snare the enemy. 

The laws of war excusing I Nothing, save 

His own mouth shall convict him — ^nothing less ! 

And face to face will I go question him. 



Thou wilt! 



OCIATIO. 



MAX. 



I will, as sure as this heart beats. 



OCTATIO. 

I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 
I calculated on a prudent son, 
Who would have bless'd the hand beneficent 
That pluck'd him back from the Abyss — and lo I 
A fascinated being I discover, 
Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wilders. 
Whom not the broadest light of noon can heal. 
60, question him I — Be nuid enough, I pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 
60, give it up free booty 1 — Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
Now that a miracle of Heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour. 
And laid to sleep Suspicion's piercing eyes. 
Let me have lived to see that mine own son. 
With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay— this state-policy ! O how I curse it ! 
You will some time, with your state-policy. 
Compel him to the measure : it mav happen. 
Because ye are determined that he is guilty, 
Guilty ye'U make him. All retreat cut off, 
You close up every outlet, hem him in 
Narrower and narrower, till at length ye force him— 
Yes, ye^ — ye force him, in his desperation. 
To set fire to his prison. Father ! father ! 
That never can end well — ^it cannot — ^will not ! 
And let it be decided as it may, 
I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an iHwstarr'd, unblest catastrophe. 
For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall. 
Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 
And as a ship (that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire) at once, and with a thunder-boxBt 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, falling, draw down in his &U 
All us, who 're fix'd and mortised to his fortane. 
Deem of it what thou wilt ; but pardon me. 
That I must bear me on in my own way. 
All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 
And, ere the day-light dawns, it must be known 
Which I must lose— my fiUher, or my frioid. 

ilhmring his exit the curtete drops. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 



A Rocm JUUd up for OMtroloffical Idboun, and provided 
wtth eeUitiai Charts, with Olobes, TeUieopet, QuadranU, 
and other WMthematieai Inttrumenii.Seven Cdottal Fi- 
gurut reprtienting Uu Planets, each iHth a transparent 
8iar sf a diffirent Colour on its Head, stand in a semi- 
circle in the Back-ffround, so that Mars and Saturn are 
nearest tke Bve^—The Remainder of the Scene, and its Dis- 
position, is given in the Fourth Scene of the Second Act.— 
There must be a Curtain over the Figures, which map be 
dropped, and eonceeU them on occasions, 

C/» the FiffX Scene (if this Act it must be dropped ; but in 

the Seventh Scene, it must be again drawn up whoUg or 

in part.'} 
WAXXBifsmif at a blade Table, on ieA<dk a Speculum 

Astrologicum is described with Chalk. Sbni is taking 

Observations through a window. 

WALUDfSTEIN. 

All well — and now let it be ended, Seni. — ^Come, 
The dawn commenoeB, and Man rules the hour. 
We must give o'er the operation. Come, 
We know enough. 

BBNI. 

Your Highness must permit me 
Just to contemplate Venus. She 's now rising : 
Lika as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

She is at present in her perigee. 

And shootB down now her strongest influences. 

IContemplating the figure on the table. 
Auspicious aspect 1 fatefiil in conjunction. 
At length the mighty three corradiate ; 
And the two stars of blessing, Jupiter 
And Venus, take between them the malignant 
Slily-malicious Mars, and thus compel 
Into mp service that old mischief-founder : 
For long he yiew'd me hostilely, and ever 
With beam oblique, or perpendicular. 
Now m the Quartile, now in the Secundan, 
Shot his red lightnings at my stars, disturbing 
Their blessed influences and sweet aspects. 
Now they have oonquer'd the old enemy, 
And bring him in the heavens a prisoner to me. 
SEN I (who has eome datrn from the unndaw). 
And in a comer house, your Highness — ^tfaink of 

that! 
That makes each influence of double strength. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And sun and moon, too, in the Sextile aspect. 
The soft lieht with the vehement — so I love it. 
Sol is the heart, Lvma the head of heaven, 
Bold be the plan, fiery the execution. 

SENT. 

And both the mighty Lumina by no 
Maleficus affronted. Lo ! Saturnus, 
Innocuous, powerless, in cadente Dome. 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

The empire of Saturnus is gone by ; 
Lord of the secret birth of things is he ; 
Within the liq> of earth, and in the depths 
Of the imagination dominates ; 
And his are all things that esdiew the light. 



The time is o'er of brooding and contrivance^ 
For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now. 
And the dark woric, complete of preparation^ 
He draws by force into Uie realm of light 
Now must we hasten on to action, ere 
The scheme, and most auspicious positure 
Parts o'er my head, and takes once more its flight ; 
For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 

IThere are knocks at the door. 
There 's some one knocking there. See who it is. 

TBRTSKY (from vfithoui). 
Open, and let me in. 

WALLKlfSTEIN. 

Ay— 't is Tertsky. 
What is there of such urgence 1 We are busy. 

TERTSKT (from ufithout). 
Lay all aside at present, I entreat you. 
It suffers no delaying. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Open, Seni 1 
ilVhtle Bmm opens the door for Txrtbkt, Walun- 
mBur draws the curtain over the figures 

TERTSKT (enters). 
Hast thou ahready heard it 1 He is taken. 
Gralas has given him up to the Emperor. 

CSsin draws i^the black table, and exit. 



SCENE II. 

WAUJilfBniNp COOMT TSRTBKY. 
WALLKMSTBIN (to TeBTSKT). 

Who has been taken 1 Who is given up 1 

TKBTBKT. 

The man who knows our secrets, who knows every 
Negotiation with the Swede and Saxon, 
Through whose hands all and every thing has 
pass'd*- 

WALLBNSTEIN (drawing back). 
Nay, not Sesina !-JSay, No ! I entreat thee. 

TERTSKT. 

All on his road for Regensburg to the Swede 
He was plunged down upon by Gralas' agent. 
Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 
There must have been found on him my whole packet 
To Thur, to Kinsky, to Oxenstim, to Arnheim : 
All this is in their hands ; they liave now an insight 
Into the whole— our measures, and our motives. 



SCENE III. 
To them enters Iixa 



Has he heard it t 



ILLO (to Tertskt). 



TERTSKT. 

He has heard it. 



ILLO (to Wallsnstein). 

Thinkest thou still 
To make thy peace with the Emperor, to regain 
His confidence 1 — E'en were it now thy wish 
To abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
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What thou hast wish'd : then forwards thou must 
Retreat is now no longer in thy power. [press ; 

TERTSKY. 

Thev liave documents against us, and in hands, 
Which show beyond all power of contradiction — 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Of my hand-writing — ^no iota. Thee 
I punish for thy lies. 

ILLO. 

And thou belieyeat, 
That what this man, that what thy sister's husband. 
Did in thy name, will not stand on thv reckoning ! 
Jffu word must pass for thy word with the Swede, 
And not with those that hate thee at Vienna t 

TBBTSKY. 

In writing thou gaveet nothing — But bethink thee, 
How far thou ventured'st by word of mouth 
With this Sesina ! And will he be silent ! 
If he can save himself by yielding up 
Thy secret purposes, will he retain them ! 

ILLO. 

Thyself dost not ooneeive it possible ; 
And since they now have evidence authentic 
How far thou nast already gone, speak ! — ^tell us, 
What art thou waiting for t thou canst no longer 
Keep thy command ; and beyond hope of rescue 
Thou 'rt lost, if thou resign'st it. 

WALLBNSXnir. 

In the axmy 
Lies my security. The army will not 
Abandon me. Whatever they may know. 
The power is mine, and they must gulp it down— 
And substitute I caution for my feuty. 
They must be satisfied, at least appear so. 

ILLO. 

The army, Duke, is thine now — for this moment-^ 
'T is thine : but think with terror on the slow. 
The quiet power of time. From open violence 
The attachment of thy soldiery secures thee 
To-day — to-morrow : but grant'st thou them a 

respite, 
Unheard, unseen, they'll undermine that love 
On which thou now dost feel so firm a footing, 
With wily theft will draw away from thee 
One after the other 

WALLENSTBIN. 

T is a cursed accident I 

ILLO. 

Oh ! I wiU call it a most blessed one^ 
If it work on thee as it ought to do. 
Hurry thee on to action — to decision — 
The Swedish General 

WALLENSmif. 

He *s arrived ! Know'st thou 
What his commission is 

ILLO. 

To thee alone 
Will he entrust the purpose of his coming. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

A cursed, cursed accident t Yes, yes, 
Sesina knows too much^ and won^ be silent. 

TBRTSXT. 

He 's a Bohemian ftxgitive and rebel. 
His neck is forfeit. Cui he save hunself 
At thy cost, think yon he ^ scruple it! 
And u they pat him to the torture, will he, 
Will hdf mi dastwdling, have strength enough — 



WALLENSTBiN (lost in thoughi). 
Their confidence is lost— irreparably 1 
And I may act what way I will, I jiall 
Be and remain for ever in tlieir thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerftly 
Soever I return back to my duty. 
It will no longer help me 

ILLO. 

Ruin thee. 
That it will do ! Not thy fidelitv. 
Thy weakness will be deem'd ue sole occasion — 

WALLEXSTEiN (pocipff up ottd down in extreme 

agitation). 
What I I must realize it now in earnest, 
Because I toy'd too freely with the thought I 
Accursed he who dallies with a devil ! 
And must I — I must reaUze it now — 
Now, while I have the power, it must take place 1 

ILLO. 

Now — ^now — ere they can ward and pany h ! 

WALLENSTBIN [looking at the paper of signsUurss), 
I have the Generals' word — a written promise ! 
Max. Piccolomini stands not here — how's thati 



TEBXSKT. 



It was ^he fancied- 



ILLO. 

Mere self-willednees. 
There needed no such thing 'twixt him and you 

WALLENSZEIIf. 

He is quite right—there needeth no andi things 
The regiment^ too, deny to march for Flanden — 
Have sent me in a paper of remonstranoey 
And openly resist the imperial orders. 
The first step to revolt's already taken. 

ILLO. 

Believe me^ tboa wilt find it fiff more ea^ 
To lead them over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. . 

WALLBlfSTKIN. 

I will hear, howerer. 
What the Swede has to say to me. 

ILLO (eagerly to Tebxs&t). 

Go, can him I 

He stands without the door in waiting. 



WALLBABTBIN. 



Stay y«i a fittle. It hath taken Hie 
All by sirpriMy— it came too quick upon 
'T is wholly novel, that an accident. 
With its dark lordship, and bliiid agmsyy 
Should force me on with it. 



I 



ILLO. 



And after wei^ it. 



First hear 



imoidgr, 



SCENE IV. 

WALLENmBIH (tfl fo/tJOftljr). 

Is it pooBiblel 
Is 't so! I can no longer what I wwUdf 
No longer draw iMusk at my liking! I 
Must & the deed, beouue I thtmghi of M 
And fed this heart here with a dram! 



I did not scowl temptation from my nrcnapon. 
Dallied with thoughts of pomiblA folfihiienty 
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Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 
And only kept the road, the access open ! 
By the great God of Heaven 1 It Tvas not 
My serious meaning, it was ne'er resolve. 
I but amused mys^ with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. — ^Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope. 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air. 
And clutch fantastic sceptres moving tVard me I 
Was not the will kept free 1 B^eld I not 
The road of duty close beside me — but 
One little step, and once more I was in it I 
Where am 1 1 Whither have I been transported t 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall. 
Impenetrable, insurmountable, 
Riaes obedient to the spells I muttered 
And meant not — my own doings tower behind me. 

LPautet and remaint in deep thouffht. 
A punishable man I seem ; the guilt. 
Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me 
The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor's party. 
And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 
Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 
A goodly outside I had sure reserved. 
Had drawn the coverings thick and double round 
Been calm and chary of my utterance ; [me, 

But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my unoorrupted will, 
I gave way to my humours, to my passion : 
Bold were my word% because my deeds were not. 
Now every planless measure, chance event. 
The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph. 
And all the May-games of a heart o'er-flowing. 
Will they connect, and weave them all together 
Into one web of treason ; all will be plan. 
My eye ne'er absent from the fjur>off mark. 
Step tracing step, each step ^ politic progress ; 
And out of all thor'U fabricate a charge 
So specious, that I must myself stand dumb. 
I am caught in my own set, and only force, 
Nought but a sudden rent can liberate me. 

iPaueet again. 
How else I since that the heart 's unbiass'd instinct 
Impell'd me to the daring deed, which now 
Necessity, self-preservation, orders^ 
Stem is the On-look of Necessity, 
Not without shudder may a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 
My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom : 
Once sufTer'd to escape from its safe corner 
Within the heart, its nursery and birth-place. 
Sent forth into the Foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly mtScious powers 
Whom never art of man conciliated. 

IPaeet in affilatian through the ekamber, then patues, 

and, o/ter the pause, breake out again into attdible 

soliloquy. 

What is thy enterprise I thy aim! thy object! 
Hast honestiv confese'd it to thyself! 
Power seated on a quiet throne thou 'dst shake. 
Power on an ancient consecrated throne. 
Strong in possession, founded in old custom.; 
Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Pix'd to the people's pious nursery-fSuth. 
This^this will be no strife of strength with strength. 
That feared I not I brave eaeh combatant, 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 



Who, full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In me too. 'T is a foe invisible. 
The which I fear — a fearful enemy. 
Which in the human heart opposes me. 
By its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 
Not that, which full of life, instinct with power^ 
Makes known its present beinff ; that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 
O no ! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday. 
What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day 't was steriingi 
For of the wholly common is man made. 
And custom is his nurse ! Woe then to them. 
Who lav irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his fore&thers 1 For time consecrates ; 
And what is ^y with age becomes religion. 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right. 
And sacred will the many guard it for tiiee ! 

[To the Paob, who here enter§. 
The Swedish officer !_Well, let him entw. 

IThe Paob ex«, WAixsNsrsiN Jlxee hit epe in deed 
thought on the door 
Yet is it pure — as yet ! — the crime has come 
Not o'er this threshold yet — so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life's two paths. 



SCENE V. 

WALLBxsTBiKr and Wiunobl. 

WALLENSTEiN (after having fixed a eearehing look 

on him.) 

Your name is Wrangel ! 

WRANOEL. 

Gustavo Wrangel, General 
Of the Sudermanian Blues. 

WALUnSTBIH. 

It was a Wrangel 
Who injured me materially at Stralsund, 
And by hb brave resistance was the cause 
Of the opposition which that sea-port made. 

WRANGEL. 

It was the doing of the element [meiit. 

With which you fought, my Lord! and not my 
The Baltic Neptune md assert his freedom : 
The sea and land, it seem'd, were not to serve 
One and the same. 

WALLENSTEIN {moket the motion for hkn to take a 
seatf and teats hitntelf.) 

And where are your credentials! 
Come you provided with full powers, Sir General! 

WRANQSL. 

There are so many scruples yet to solve- 



WALLENSTEIN (having read the credentials.) 
An able letter ! — Ay — ^he is a prudent 
Intelligent master, whom you serve, Sir Creneral I 
The Chancellor writes me, that he but fulfils 
His late departed Sovereign's own idea 
In helping me to the Bohemian crown. 

WRANGEL. 

He says the truth. Our great King, now in heaven. 

Did ever deem most hi^ly of your Grace's 

Pre-eminent sense and miUtarv genius ; 

And always the commanding Intellect, 

He said, should have command, and be tho King. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes, he mifffU say it safely. — General Wrangel, 

{^Taking hit hand <nffMionatelp, 

Come, fair and open. — Trust me, I was always 
A Swede at heart. £h I that did you experience 
Both in Silesia and at Nuremberg ; 
I had yon often in my power, and let you 
Alwavs slip out by some back-door or other. 
'Tis this for which th^e Court can ne*er forgive me, 
Which drives me to tiiis present step: and since 
Our interests so run in one direction, 
E'en let ns have a thorough confidence 
Each in the other. 

WBXNOEL. 

Confidence will come 
Has each but only first security. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me ; 
And, I confess — ^the gain does not lie wholly 
To my advantage — Without doubt he thinks, 
If I can play fuse with the Emperor, 
Who is my Sovereign, I can do the like 
With the enemy, and that the one too were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 
Is not this your opinion too, Sir G^eral ! 

WRANGEL. 

I have here an office merely, no opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost : 

I cui no longer honourably serve him. 

For my security, in self-defence, 

I take this hara step, which my conscience blames. 

W&ANOEL. 

That I believe. So far would no one go 

Who was not forced to it. l4/ter a paute. 

What may have impell'd 
Your princely Highness in this wise to act 
Toward your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, 
Beseems not us to expound or criticise. 
The Swede is fightinff for his good old cause, 
With his good sword and conscience. This con- 
currence, 
This opportunity, is in our favour. 
And aU advanti^ges in war are lawfiiL 
We take what offers without questioning ; 
And if ail have its due and just proportions 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of what then are ye doubting I Of my will t 

Or of my power I I pledged me to the Chancellor, 

Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men. 

That I would instantly go over to them 

With eighteen thousand of the Emperor's troops. 

WBANGEL. 

Your Orace is known to be a mighty war-chief, 
To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 
'TIS talked of still with fresh astonishment, 
How some yoars past, beyond all human fitith, 
You call d an army forth, like a creation : 
But yet 

VAI.LKMBTBIN. 

Butyetl 

W&ANGEL. 

But still the Chancellor thinks, 
It might yet be an easier thing from nothing 
To call forth sixty thousand men of battle, 
Than to persuade one sixtieth part of them — 



WALLENSTEIN. 

What now ! Out with it, friend 1 

WEANGEL. 

To break their oaths. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And he thinks so 9 — He judges like a Swede, 
And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 
Fight for your Bible. You are interested 
About the cause ; and witii your hearts you follow 
Your banners. — Among yoUy whoe'er deserts 
To the enemy, hath broken covenant [fancies. 
With two Lords at one time. — We've no such 

W&ANGEL. 

Great God in Heaven I Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fire-side, no altar f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I will explain that to you, how it stands : — 
The Austrian hiu a country, ay, and loves it, 
And has good cause to love it---but this army. 
That calls itself the Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none — no ooontry ; 
This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 
Unclaim'd by town or tribe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the univerB&l sun. 

WRANGEL. 

But then the Nobles and the Officers 1 
Such a desertion, such a felony. 
It is without example, my Lora Duke, 
In the world's history. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

They are all mine- 
Mine unconditionally — mine on all terms. 
Not me, your own eyes you must trust 

iHe gives him the paper containing the wriUsn oath, 
WHANflu< reads U through, and, having read it, 
tags it on the table, remaining silent. 

So then! 
Now comprehend youf 

WRANGEL. 

Comprehend who can ! 
My Lord Duke ; I will let the mask dzop — ^yes ! 
I've full powers for a final settiement. 
The Rhinegrave stands but four days' mardi from 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits [here 
For orders to proceed and join your army. 
Those orders / give out, immediately 
We're compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What asks the Chancellor ! 

W&ANGEL (eonsideraielp). 
Twelve regiments,, every man a Swede — my head 
The warranty — and all might prove at last 
Only false play 

WALLENSTEIN (starUnff). 
Sir Sweoe 1 

WRANGEL (calmly proceeding). 

Am therefore forced 
T' insist thereon, that he do formally. 
Irrevocably break with the Emptor, 
Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Friedland. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come, brief, and open I What is the demand ! 

.W&ANGEL. 

That he forthwith disarm the Spamah regiments 
Attached to the Emperor, that he seize Prague, 
And to the Swedes give up that dty, with 
The strong pass Egra. 



I 
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WALLEN8TEIN. 

That is much indeed ! 

Pragae! — Egra's granted — But — ^but Prague! — 
I give you every security ['Twon*t do. 

Which you may ask of me in common reason — 
But Prague — Bohemia — these, sir General, 
I can myself protect. 

WRANOBL. 

We doubt it not. 
But 'tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We want security. 
That we shall not expend our men and money 
All to no purpose. 

WALLEIfSTEIN. 

'Tis hut reasonable. 

WRANOBL. 

And till we sre indemnified, so long 
Stays Prague in pledge. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Then trust you us so little t 

w&AifOBL (riting). 
The Swede, if he would treat well with the German, 
Must keep a sharp look-out. We have been call*d 
Over the Baltic, we have saved the empire 
From ruin — with our best blood have we sealed 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 
But now already is the benetaetion 
No longer felt, the load alone is felt. — 
Ye look askance with evil eye upon us, 
As foreigners, intruders in the empire. 
And would &in send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home ftf^in to our old forests. 
No, no ! mv Lord Duke i no ! — ^it never was 
For Judas' pay, for chinking gold and silver, 
That we did leave our King by the Great Stoned 
No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish Nobles — ^neither 
Will we, with empty laurels for our payment. 
Hoist sail for our own country. CiitMeng 
Will we remain upon the soil, the which 
Our Monarch oonquer'd for himself, and died. 

WALLKN8IE1N. 

Help to keep down the common enemy, 

And the &ir border land must needs be yours. 

W&AMOEL. 

But when the common enemy lies vanquish'd, 
Who knits together our new firiendship theni 
We know, Duke Friedland I though perhaps the 

Swede 
Ought not t' have known it, that you carry on 
Se^et negotiations with the Saxons. 
Who is our warranty, that we are not 
The sacrifices in those articles 
Which 'tis thought needful to conceal from usf 

WALLENSTBIN (rUes). 

Think you of something better, Gustavo Wraugel ! 
Of Prague no more. 

WRANOEL. 

Here my coomiission ends. 

WAIUENSTBIN. 

Surrender up to you my capital I 

Far liever would I fSsce about, and step 

Back to my Emperor. 

1 A great stone near LQtxen, sinoe called the Swede*! 
Stone, the body of their great king having been foond at 
the foot of it, after the battle in which he loet hia life. 



WRANGEL. 

If time yet permits 

WALLBMSTEIN. 

That lies with me, even now, at any hour. 

WRANOEL. 

Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer ; 
No longer since Sesina's been a prisoner. 

[WALLBuraTBiN U struck, and tUtneed, 
My lord Duke, hear me — We believe that you 
At present do mean honourably by us. 
Since yesterday we're sure of that — and now 
This paper warrants for the troops, there's nothing 
Stands in the way of our full confidence. 
Prague shall not part us. Hear ! The Chancelbr 
Contents himself with Albstadt ; to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side. 
But Egra above all must open to us, 
Ere we can think of any junction. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You, 
You therefore must I trust, and you not me I 
I will consider of your proposition. 

WRANOKL. 

I must entreat, that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Has tills negotiation, my Lord Duke 1 
Crept on into the second year. If nothing 
Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye press me hard. A measure such as this. 
Ought to be thought of. 

WRANOEL. 

Ay I but think of this too^ 
That sudden action only can procure it 
Succww think first of this, your Highness. 

IBxU Waairasi.. 



SCENE VI. 
WALLBNsrmK, TsRTBKY, and \LUi {rt-enUr,) 

ILLO. 

Is'taU right! 

TERTSKT. 

Are you compromised! 

ILLO. 

This Swede 
Went smiling from you. Yes I you're compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As yet is nothing settled : and (well weighed) 
I feel myself indined to leave it so. 

TERTSKT. 

How! What is that! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Come on me what will come, 
The doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ! 

TERISKT. 

Nay, but bethink you, Duke. 

WALLBNBXBIN. 

To live upon the merev of these Swedes 1 [i^ 

Of these prond-hearted Swedes !— I could not bear 

ILLO. 

Goest fhou as fugitive, as mendicant! 

Bringest thou not more to them than thou reoeivest ! 
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SCENE VII. 
To these enter the CoinrrcaB Tkrtbkt. 



WALLBNSTEIN« 

Who Roiit for you! There is no businesB here 
For women. 

oonnTESs. 
I am come to bid you joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use thy authority, Tertsky ; bid her go. 

COUNTESS. 

Come I perhaps too eariy! I hope not. 

WALLEirSTEIN. 

Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat yon : 
You kQow it is the weapon tiiat destroys me. 
I am routed, if a woman but attack me : 
I cannot tn^c in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I had already 
Given the Bohemians a king. 

WALLENSTEiN (jsaro€Utieally), 

They have one, 
In consequence, no doubt. 

COUNTESS {io the others). 

Ha ! what new scruple t 

TBRTSKT. 

The Duke will not. 

COUNTESS. 

He will not what he mutt I 

ILLO. 

It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced, 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience. 
And of fidelity. 

COUNTESS. 

How I then, when all 
Lay in the &r-off distance, when the road 
Stretch'd out before thine eyes interminably. 
Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 
Now that the dream is being realised, 
The purpose ripe, the issue ascertained. 
Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ! 
Planned merely, H is a common felonv ; 
Accomplished, an immortal undertaking: 
And with success comes pardon hand in hand ; 
For all event is God's arbitrement. 

SERVANT {enters). 
The colonel Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS {hastUy), 

— Must wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I cannot see him now. Another time. 

SERVANT. 

But for two minutes he entreats an audience : 
Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who knows what he may bring us ! I will hear him. 

COUNTESS (laughs). 
Urgent for him, no doubt! but thou mayst wait 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What is it t 

COUNTESS. 

Thou Shalt be informed hereafter. 
First let the Swede and thee be compromised. 

I {,Bxit Servant 



WALLENSCEXir. 

If there were yet a choice 1 if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible — I still 
Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 



OOUNTBSB. 

Desirest thoa nothing further f Such a way 

Lies still bdbre thee. Send this Wrangel off. 

Forget thou thy old hopes, oast far away 

All thy past life ; determine to commence 

A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too, 

As well as Fame and Fortune.— To "S^enn* — 

Hence— to the Emperor— kneel before the tfaxone; 

Take a full coffer with thee — say aloud. 

Thou didst but wish to prove thy fealty ; 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

ILLO. 

For that too 't is too lato. They know too much ; 
He would but bear his own head to the bhxd^. 

COUNTESS. 

I fear not that They have not evidence 

To attaint him legally, and they avoid 

The avowal of an arbitrary power. 

TheyHl let the Duke resign without distmiMUiee. 

I see how all will end. The King of Hungaiy 

Makes his appearance, and 't will of itself 

Be understood, that then the Duke retires. 

There will not want a formal dedaiation : 

The young King will administer the oath 

To the whole army ; and so all returns 

To the old position. On some morrow moniing 

The Duke departs ; and now 't is stir and bnstie 

Within his castles. He will hunt, and build ; 

Superintend his horses' pedigrees, 

Creates himself a court, gives golden keysj, 

And introduoeth strictest ceremony 

In fine proportions, and nice etiquette ; 

Keeps open table with high cheer : in brief, 

Commenceth mighty King — in miniature. 

And while he prudently demeans himself. 

And eives himself no actual importanee. 

He will be let appear whatever ne likes : 

And who dares doubt, that Friedland will appear 

A mighty Prince to his last dying hour t 

Well now, what then 1 Duke Friedland is aa others, 

A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raised 

To price and currency, a Jonah's gourd. 

An over-night creation of court-favour, 

Which with an undistinguishable ease 

Makes Baron or makes Prince. 

WALLENSTEIN (tfi extreme agiktiion). 

Take her away. 
Let in the young Count Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art thou in earnest 1 I entreat thee 1 Canst thoo 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own grare. 
So ignominiously to be dried up t 
Thy hfe, tliat arrogated such an height 
To end in such a nothing I To be nothing. 
When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no streteh of patience, a light evil ; 
But to become a nothing, having been 

WALLENSTEIN (storts Up in vMetit agitaOoH), 
Show me a way out of this stifling crowd. 
Ye powers of Aidance I Show me such » way 
As / am capable of going. — I 
Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prattler ; 
I cannot warm by thinking ; cannot say 
To the good luck that turns bar back upon mc. 
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MagiMmmionwly : <* Go ; I need thee not" 

Ceue I to work, I am annihilated. 

Dangers nor Baorifioea will I shun, 

If BO I may aroid the last extreme ; 

But ere I sink down into nothingness, 

Leave off so little, who began so great, 

Ere that the world confuses me with those 

Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 

This age and after sees * speak my name 

With mite and dread; and Friediand be redemp- 

For each accursed deed ! [tion 

OOUNTB88. 

What is there here, then. 
So against nature f Help me to peroeiye it 1 
O let not Superstition's nightly goblins 
Subdue thy dear bright spirit 1 Art thou bid 
To murder f — with abhorr'd accursed poniard, 
To violate the breasts that nourish'd thee t 
That were a«ninst our nature, that might aptly 
Afake thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken *. 
Yet not a few, and for a meaner object. 
Have ventured even this, ay, and performed it 
What is there in thy case so black and monstrous I 
Thou art accused of treason— whether with 
Or without justice is not now the question — 
Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 
Of the power which thou possessest — Friediand ! 

Duke! 
Tell me where lives that thing so meek and tame, 
That doth not all his living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of his life I 
What deed so darins, which necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify 1 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 
He loved me ; he estoem'd me ; I was pkced 
The nearest to his heart Full many a time 
We like fiuniliar friends, both at one table. 
Have banqueted together. He and I— 



And the proung kings themselves held me the bason 
nth to wash me — and is 't come to this 1 



Wherewith 



OOUMTBBS. 

So faithfully preservest thou each small favour. 

And hast no memory for contumelies ! 

Must I remind thee, how at Regensburg 

This nutn repaid thy fiiithful services ! 

All ranks and all conditions in the empire 

Thou hadst wrong'd, to make him great, — ^hadst 

loaded on thee. 
On iheej the hate, the curse of the whole world. 
No friend existed for thee in all Grermany, 
And why ! because thou hadst existed only 
For the Emperor. To the Emperor alone 
Clung Friediand in that storm which gather'd 

round him 
At Regensburg in the Diet — ^and he dropp*d thee ! 
He let thee fall I he let thee fall a victim 
To the Bavarian, to that insolent 1 
Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 
And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, 

1 Could I have hanrded mch a Oemianiam, as the um 
«yf the word after-world, for posterity ,—«• Es spreche Welt 
nnd NachwtU meinen Namen "—might have been ren- 
dered with more literal fidelity :~L«t world and after- 
world speak out my mune, etc 

* I hare not Tentored to affront the fiastidions delicacy 
of our ago with a literal tranalation of this line, 

werth 
Dis Efaigeweide sohaademd aufkur^rcn. 



Thou wert let drop into obscurity. — 

Say not, the restoration of tliy honour 

Has made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest good-will was it that replaced thee ; 

The law of hard necessity replaced thee, 

Which they had fiun opposed, but that they could 

WAIXBNSTETN. [jkOi. 

Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 
Nor yet to his affection I'm indebted 
For this high office ; and if I abuse it, 
I shall therein abuse no confidence. 

OOUNTESS. 

Affection ! confidence I — ^they needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant 1 
Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy. 
Is served, who'll liave the thing and not the symbol 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best. 
And at the rudder places Atm, e'en though 
She had been forced to take him from the rabble- 
She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 
In ^s high office ; it was she uiat gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
For, to the uttermost moment that they can. 
This race still help themselves at cheapest iiite 
With slavish souls, with puppets ! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more. 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature, of uie spirit giant-bom. 
Who listens only to himself, knoMrs nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences. 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 
Unmaster'd scorches, ere it reaches them. 
Their fine-spim webs, their artificial policy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'T is true ! they saw me always as I am — 
Always ! I did not cheat them in the bargain. 
I never held it worth my pains to hide 
The bold all-grasping habit of my soul. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay rather — thou hast ever shown thyself 

A formidable man, without restraint ; 

Hast exercised the full prerogatives 

Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 

Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou 

Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 

But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 

Entrusted such a power m hand thev fear'd. 

For, by the laws of Spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

That acts in strict consistence with itself. 

Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 

Wert thou another being, then, when thou 

Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire. 

And sword, and desolation, through the Circles 

Of Germany, the universal scourge, 

Didst mock all ordinances of the empire. 

The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 

Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy. 

All to extend thy Sultan's domination t 

Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 

Thy hauffhty will, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no, tile Emperor felt no touch of conscience ; 

What served him pleased him,and without a murmur 

He stamp'd his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 

What at that time was right, because thou didst it 

For Aim, to day is all at once become 

Opprobrious, foul because it is directed 

Against him* — most flimsy superstition 1 
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WALLBNSTEiif (rising). 
I never taw it in this light before, 
'T is even so. The Emperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 
And even th^ prince's mantle, which I wear, 
I owe to what were services to him. 
But most high misdemeanors 'gainst the empire. 

00UKTES8. 

Then betwixt thee and him (confess it Friedland !) 
The point can be no more of right and duty. 
Only of power and the opportunity. 
That opportunity, lo I it comes yonder 
Approaching with swift steeds ; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot-seat. 
Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 
Of tiie now empty seat The moment comes ; 
It is alroidy here, when thou must write 
The absolute total of thv life's vast sum. 
The coDstellations stana victorious o'er thee. 
The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions. 
And tell thee, ^'Now's the timel" The stairy 

courses 
Hast thou thy lifd-long measured to no purpose 1 
The quadrant and the circle, were they playUiings 1 
IPointing to the dij^ent objeeU in Uu room. 
The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven, 
Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee 
In dumb, foreboding symbols hast thou placed 
These seven presidmg Lords of Destiny — 
For toys ! Is all this preparation nothing t 
Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 
That even to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no influence over thee 
In the great moment of decision 1 



WALLK^*9TBIN {duHng this Uut speech walks up 
and down with inward struggles^ labouring with 
passion ; stops suddenly, stands still, then 
interrupting the Countess). 

Send Wrangel to me — I will instantly 

Despatch t£ree couriers—— 

ILLO (hurrging out). 

God in heaven be praised I 

WALLENSTBXN. 

It is his evil genius and mine. 
Our evil genius I It chastises him 
Through me, the instrument of his ambition ; 
And I expect no less, than that Revenge 
E'en now is whetting for mg breast the poniard. 
Who sows the serpent's teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel—dark misgiving, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart 
He can no longer trust me — Then no longer 
Can I retreat— so come that which must come.^ 
Still destiny preserves its due relations. 
The heart within us is its absolute 
Vicegerent ZTo TBrmy. 

Go, eonduet yon Gustavo Wrangel 
To my state-cabinet — Myself will speak to 
The couriers. — And despatdi immediately 
A servant for Octavio PicoolominL 

[To (hi OamrmBHf who cannot coneedt her triumph 
No exultation ! woman, trium^ not I 
For jealous are the Powers of Destiny. 
Joy premature, and shouts ere victory. 
Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 
We sow the seed, and tney the growth determine. 
[ WMile he is making hit exit the curtain drope 
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ACT V. 



SCENE I. 
8een«, at in (he preceding Aet» 

WALLKKSTBIN, OcTATIO PfCOOLOMIin. 

WALLENSTEIN (coming forward in conversation). 
He sends me word from Linz, that he lies sick ; 
But I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secretes himself at Frauenburg with Galas. 
Secure them both, and send tiiem to me hither. 
Remember, thou takest on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments, — constantly 
Make preparation, and be never ready ; 
And if they urge thee to draw out against me. 
Still answer tbs, and stand as Uiou wert fetter'd. 
I know, that it is doing thee a service 
To keep thee out of action in this business. 
Thou lovest to linger on in fair appearances ; 
Steps of extremity are not thy province. 
Therefore have I sought out this part for thee. 
Thou wilt this time be of most service to me 
By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter liAX. PioooLOiuifi. 

Now go, Octavio. 
This night must thou be off, take my own horses : 
\ Him h<ne I keep with me — ^make short farewell — 



Trust me, I think we all shaU meet again 
In joy and thriving fortunes. 

ocrAVio (to his son\ 

I shall see yon 
Yet ere I go. 



SCENE II. 

WALLCiraniK, Max. PioooLOMnrt. 

MAX. (adoanoes to him). 
My General I 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Tliat am I no longer, if 
Thou stylest thyself the Emperor's officer. 

MAX. 

Then then wilt leave the army. General t 

WAXiLBNSTEIN. 

I have renounced the service of the Emperor. 

MAX. 

And thou wilt leave the army 1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather hope I 
To bind it nearer still and hater to me. 

IHe teaU hiausif. 
Yes, Max., I have deUy'd to open it to thee, 
Even till the hour of acting 'sins to strike. 
Youth's fortunate feeling doth seize easily 
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The absoluta right, yea, and a jojr it is 

To exercise the single apprehension 

Where the soms square in proof ; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evils 

One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 

Brings itself back from out the strife of duties^ 

There 'tis a blessing to have no election. 

And blank necessity is grace and fitvour. 

— This iB now present : do not look behind thee,^ 

It can no more avail thee. Look thou forwards I 

Think not I judge not ! prepare thyself to act I 

The Court — ^it hath determined on my ruin, 

Therefore I will to be beforehand with them. 

We'll join the Swedes — right gallant fellows are 

And our good friends. [they, 

iHe ttcpt kimtel^, expecting PxoooLoia>ri*S antwer. 
I have ta'en thee by surprise. Answer me not 
I grant thee time to rec<Mlect thyselfl 

[J7e ritett (^nd retires at the back ef the ttage. Max. 
remaine for a Umg time moOoniettt in a trance 
<if excessive anguish. At his Jtrst motion VfAu 
Lsifsrsur tetums, and placet himself before him. 

MAX. 

My G^ieral, this day thou makest me 
Of age to speak in my own right and person^ 
For till this day I have been spared the trouble 
To find out my own road. Thee have I followed 
With most implicit unconditional faith, 
Sure of the right path if I follow'd thee. 
To-day, for tiie first time, dost thou refw 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart. 

WALLBlfSTBIN. 

Soft cradled thee thv Fortune till to day ; 
Thv duties thou oouldst exercise in sport, 
Indulge all lovelv instincts, act for ever 
With undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with duties. 
Thou must needs choose thv party in the war 
Which is now kindling 'twixt thy friend and him 
Who is thy Emperor. 



War ! is that the name I 
War is as frightful as heaven's pestilence. 
Yet it Ib goo^ is it heaven's wilt as that is. 
Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 
Thou wsfest with the Emperor's own army I 
O God of heaven I what a change is this. 
Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 
To thee, who like the fix'd star of the pole 
Wert all I gazed at on life's trackless ocean f 
O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart I 
The ingrain'd instinct of old reverence. 
The holy habit of obediency. 
Must I pluck live asunder from thy name f 
Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me — 
It alwi^ was as a god looking at me I 
Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed : 
The senses still are in thy bonds, although. 
Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself. 



WALLBNSTEIN. 



Max. hear me. 



MAX. 

O ! do it not, I prav thee, do it not i 
There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 
Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
Thy will \e chaste, it is thy fancy only 
Which hath polluted thee — and innocence^ 



It will not let itself be driven away 

From that world-awing aspect Thou wilt not. 

Thou canst not, end in this. It would reduce 

All human creiitures to dUilovalty 

Aninst the nobleness of their own nature. 

'Twill justify the vulgar misbelief. 

Which holdeth nothing noble in free will. 

And trusts itself to impotence alone, 

Made powerful only in an unknown power. 

WALLEirSTEIN. 

The world will judge me sternly, I expect it. 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 
The extreme, can he by going round avoid it f 
But here there ia no choice. Yes — I must use 
Or suffer violence — ^so stands the case. 
There remains nothing possible but that. 

MAX. 

that is never possible for thee ! 

'TIS the last desperate resource of those 
Cheap souls, to whom their honour, their good name 
Is their poor savinpy their last worthless keep. 
Which having staked and lost, they stake themselves 
In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich, 
And glorious ; with an unpolluted heart 
Thou canst make conquest of whate'er seems 
But he, who once hath acted infamy, [highest I 
Does nothing more in this world. 

WALLENSTBiN {^rospt hi$ hand), 

Cahnly, Max. ! 
Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, 'tis soon 
Forgotten, Max., by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotiess now, 
That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 
To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 
Not to the good. All, that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes. 
But never yet was man enrich'd by them : 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for— all there Ib general. 
The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 
From the deceiving Powers, depraved in nature, 
That dwell beneath the day and blessed sun-light. 
Not without sacrifices are they render'd 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e'er retired unsullied from their service. 

MAX. 

Whate'er is human, to the human being 

Do I allow — and to the vehement 

And striving spirit readily I pardon 

The excess of action ; but to thee, my General 1 

Above all others make I large concession. 

For thou roust move a world, and be the master — 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. 

So be it then 1 maintain thee in thy post 

By violence. Resist the Emperor, 

And if it must be, force with force repel : 

1 will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 

But not — not to the traitor — yes 1 — ^the word 

Is spoken out 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 
That is no mere excess I that is no error 
Of human nature — that is wholly different, 
O that is bUck, bhu^ as the pit of hell I 

[WALLKNflTKiM bctro^ a suddcn agitation. 
Thou canst not hear it namedy and wilt thou do it t 
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torn back to thy duty. That thoa canst^ 

1 hold it oertain. Send me to Vienna : 

I'll nuJce thy peace for thee with the Emperor. 
He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke I with my unclouded eye, 
And I bring back his confidence to thee. 

WALLKMSTBIN. 

It is too late. Thou knowest not whai has hAppen'd. 

MAX. 

Were it too late> and were things ffone so far, 
That a crime only could prevent thy fidl. 
Then — fall I fall honourably, even as thou stood'st, 
Lose the command. Go from the stase of war. 
Thou canst with splendour do it — do it too 
With innocence. Thou hast lived much for others, 
At lengtii live thou for thv own self. I follow thee. 
My destiny I never part nrom thine. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

It is too late I Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the mile-stones 
Left fast behind by my post couriers, 
Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 

[Max. itandi as convulsed, with a gesturt and 
countenance expressing the most intense angttiHi. 
Yield thyself to it We act as we are foreed« 
f cannot give assent to my own shame 
And ruin. Tkou — ^no — thou canst not forsake me ! 
So let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 
With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Caesar at the Rubicon, 
When he the legions led against his country, ' 
The which his country had delivered to him t 
Had he thrown down the sword, he had been losty 
As I were, if I but disarm'd myself. 
I trace out something in me of his spirit ; 
Give me his luck, that other thing I '11 b^. 

[Uaz. quits him abrupUy. WALLirrsmif, startled 
and overpowered^ continues losing afltr Aim, 
and is stiU in this pasture when Tebiskv enters. 



SCENE III. 
Waixsmstbin, TurrsKT. 

TERTSKT. 

Max. Piccolomini just left you I 

WALLEJISTBIN. 

Where is Wmngel t 

TERTSKT. 

He is already gone. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In such a hurry 1 

TERTSKT. 

It is as if the earth had swallowM him. 

He had scarce left thee, when I went to seek him. 

I wish'd some words with him — but he was gone. 

How, when, and where, could no one tell me. Nay, 

I half believe it was the devil himself ; 

A human creature could not so at once 

Have vanished. 

ixxo (enters). 
Is it true that thou wilt send 
Octaviol 

TERTSKT. 

How, Octavio t Whither send him I 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

He goes to Frauenburg, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian regiments. 



ILLO. 



No! 



Nay, Heaven forbid I 

WALLBHSiVIH. 

And why should Heaven forbid I 

ILLO. 

Him ! — that deceiver ! Wonldst thou trust to him 
The soldiery ! Him wilt thou let slip from thee. 
Now, in the very instant that decides ua— 

TERTSKT. 

Thou wilt not do this I — No ! I pray thee, no ! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Ye are whimsical. 

ILLO. 

O but for this time, Duke, 
Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And why should I not trust him oidy this time. 
Who have always trusted him 1 What, then, has 

happen'd, 
That I should lose my good opinion of him t 
In complaisance to your whims, not my own, 
I must, forsooth, give up a rooted jodgmani. 
Think not I am a woman. Having trusted fahn 
E'en till to-day, to^y too will I trust him. 

TERTSKT. 

Must it be he — he only ! Send another. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

It must be he, whom I myself have chosen ; 
He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 

ILLO. 

Becanse he's an Italian — 
Therefore is he well fitted for the busincM ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I know you love them not— Jior sire nor son — 

Because that I esteem them, love them — ^visibly 

Esteem them, love them more than you and others, 

E'en as they merit. Therefore are theyeye-bligfals, 

Thorns in your fioot-path. But your jealousies, 

In what affect they me or my concenw f 

Are ihey the worse to me becanse yon hate them ! 

Love or hate one another as you ^1, 

I leave to each man his own moods and likings ; 

Yet know the worth of each of yon to me. 

ILLO. 

Yon Questenberg, while he was here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

It happen'd with my knowledge and permission. 

ILLO. 

I know that secret messengers came to him 
From Galas 

WALLEN8ISIN. 

That's not true. 

ILLO. 

O thoa art blind. 
With thy deepHweing eyes ! 

WALLSNSTBIN. 

Thou wilt not ahake 
My faith for me — my £uth, which founds itself 
On the profonndest science. If 't is fiJse, 
Then the whole science of the stars is ftJae ; 
For know, I have a pledge from Fate itself. 
That he is the most fiutMul of my frieDds. 

ILLO. 

Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is not fiJae I 
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WALLBMarSIIf. 

There exist moments in the life of man, 

When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 

Than is man's cnstonif and poeeessea freely 

The power of questioning his destiny : 

And sach a moment 't was, when in the night 

Before the action in the plains of L&tzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 

I look'd out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 

Before my mind's eye glided in procession. 

And to the destiny of the next morning 

The spirit, iUl'd with anxious presentiment. 

Did Imit the most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, ** So many 

Dost thou command. They follow aU thv stars, 

And as on some great number set their All 

Upon thy single head, and only man 

The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 

Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 

All these in many a several direction : 

Few he they who will stand out fSuthful to thee." 

I veam'd to know which one was faithfuUest 

Of all, this camp included. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign 1 And he shall be the man. 

Who, on the approaching morning, comes the first 

To meet me with a token of his love : 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led* 

In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult ! 

Then was my horse kfll'd under me : I sank ; 

And over me away all unconcernedly, 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 

I lay, and panted like a dying man ; 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm : 

It was Octavio*s — I awoke at once, 

T was broad day, and Oetavio stood before me. 

** My brother," said he, «* do not ride to-day 

The dapple, as you 're wont ; but mount the horse 

Which I have chosen for thee. Do it, brother I 

In love to me. A strong dream wam'd me so." 

It was the swiftness of this horse that snatched me 

From the hot pursuit of Bannier*s dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that dav. 

And never more saw I or horse or rider. 



That was a chance. 



ILLO. 



WALLENSTBiN {Hgnificontip). 

There's no such thing as chance. 
In brief, 't is sign'd and seal'd that Uiis Octavio 
Is my good angel — and now no word more. 

C«< U rtHHng. 
TBRTSKY. 

This is my comfort — ^Max. remains our hostage. 

ILLO. 

And he shall never stir from here alive. 

WALLENSTEIN (stopt and tums hinuelf round). 
Are ye not like the women, who for ever 
Only recur to their first word, although 
One had been talking reason by the hour ! 
Know, that the human being's thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 
The inner world, his microcosmus, is 
The deep shaft, out of which they spring eternally. 
The^ grow by certain laws, like the tree's fruit — 
No juu;Ung chance can metamorphose them. 
Have T the human kernel first examined I 
Then I know, too, the future will and action. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

A (Camber in F:ocaummVn JhoeUinff-Houu. 

Octavio Pioooixnnni, IsoLAin, enterinif. 

XSOLAMI. 

Here am I — Well I who comes yet of the others ! 

ociAVio (toith an air qf ntysUry). 
But, first, a word with you. Count Isolanu 

iflOLAin (eutuming the tame air ofmygtery). 
Will it explode, ha t— Is the Duke about 
To make the attempt tin me, friend, you may place 
Full confidence.— -Nay, put me to the proo£ 

OCTAVIO. 

That may happen. 

I90LANI. 

Noble brother, I am 
Not one of those men who in words are valiant, 
And when it comes to action skulk away. 
The Duke has acted towards me as a fnend. 

Grod knows it is so ; and I owe him all 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That will be seen hereafter. 

ISOLANI. 

Be on your guard, 
AU think not as I think ; and there are many 
Who still hold with the Court — yes, and they say 
That those stolen signatures bind them to nothing. 

OCTAVIO. 

I am rejoiced to hear it. 

ISOLANI. 

You rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That the Emperor has yet such gallant servants, 
And loving friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay, jeer not, I entreat you. 
They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I am assured already. God forbid 

That I should jest I — In very serious earnest, 

I am rejoiced to see an honest cause 

So strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The Devil ! — what ! — why, what means this f 
Are you not, then For what, then, am I here ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That you may make full declaration, whether 
You will be call'd the friend or enemy 
Of the Emperor. 

ISOLANI {toith an aW (^defiance). 
That declaiution, friend, 
111 make to him in whom a right is placed 
To put that question to me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether, Count, 
That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. 

ISOLANI {ttammerin^. 
Why^ — ^why — what ! wis is the Emperor's hand 
and scaI I iReade. 

^ Whereas, the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the Lieutenant-general Piooolomini. 
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As from us ourselves." 

Yes 1 yes ! — 
I — I give you joy, Lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And you submit you to the order t 

ISOLANI. 

I 



Hem t — Yes ! so ! — 



But you have taken me so by surprise — 
Time for reflection one mu$t have 



Two minutes. 



OCTTAVIO. 
ISOLANI. 

My God ! But then tlie case is 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain and simple. 
You must declare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason 'gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 
Or whether you will serve him futhfully. 

ISOIJINX. 

Treason I — My God I — But who talks then of 
treason! 

OCTAVIO. 

That is the case. The Prince-duke is a traitor- 
Means to lead over to the enemy [full — 
The Emperor's army. — Now, Count! — ^brief and 
Say, will you break your oath to the Emperor! 
SeU yourself to the enemy l>-Say, will you t 

ISOLANI. 

What mean you f I — I break my oath, d'ye say. 

To his Imperial Majesty ! 

Did I say so I — When, when have I said that! 

OCTAVIO. 

You have not said it yet — not yet This instant 
I wait to hear. Count, whether you wiU say it. 

ISOLAin. 

Ay! that delishts me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that I never said so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And you renounce the Duke then? 

I80LANI. 

If he's plannins 
Treason — why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And are determined, too, to fight against him ! 

ISOLANI. 

He has done me service — ^but if he's a villain, 
Perdition seize him I..A11 scores are rubb'd off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I am rejoiced that you are so well disposed. 
This night, break off in the utmost secrecy 
With aU the light-arm'd troops — it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself. 
At Frauenbuig's the place of rendezvous ; 
There will Count Galas give you further orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It shall be done. — But you'll remember me 
With the Emperor — how well-disposed you found 
me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I will not fail to mention it honourably. 

[Exit laoLANf. A Strvant enters. 
What, Colonel Butler ! — Show him up. 

ISOLANI (retuminff). 
Forgive me too my bearish ways, old father ! 
Lord Grodl how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I had before me. 



OCTAVIO. 



No excuses ! 



ISOLANI. 

I am a merry lad, and if at time 
A rash word might escape me 'gainst the Court 
Amidst my wine— You know no harm was meant. 

[SxU. 

OCTAVIO. 

You need not be uneasy on that score. 
That has succeeded. Fortune favour us 
With all tiie others only but as much. 



SCENE V. 

OCTAVIO PfOOOLOMTNI, BOTLCB. 
BUTLER. 

At your conmiand Lieutenant-generaL 

OCTAVIO. 

Welcome, as honour'd friend and visitor. 

BUTLER. 

You do me too much honour. 

OCTAVIO (infigr both have eeated themeeivee}. 
You have not [day — 

Retum'd the advances which I made you yester- 
Misunderstood them as mere empty forms. 
That wish proceeded from my heart — I was 
In earnest with you — ^for 'tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 

BUTLEB. 

'Tis only the like-minded can unite. 

OCTAVIO. 

True ! and I name all honest men like-minded. 

I never charge a man but with those acts 

To which his character deliberately 

Impels him ; for alas I the violence 

Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 

The very best of us from the right track. [Galas 

You came through Frauenburg. Did the Count 

Say nothing to you t Tell me. He's my friend. 

BUTLBB. 

His words were lost on me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It grieves me sorely. 
To hear it : for his counsel was most wise. 
I had myself the like to offer. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself the trouble — me th' embarrassmenty 
To have deserved so iU your good opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The time is precious — let us talk openly. 
You know how matters stand here. Wi 
Meditates treason — I can tell you further 
He has committed treason ; but few hours 
Have past, since he a covenant concluded 
With the enemy. The messengers are now 
Full on their way to Egra and to Prague. 
To-morrow he intends to lead us over 
To the enemy. But he deceives himself; 
For Prudence wakes — The Emperor has stiU 
Many and faithful friends here, and they stand 
In closest union, mighty thona^ unseen. 
This manifesto sentences the Duke — 
Recalls the obedience of the army from him. 
And summons all the loyal, all the honest. 
To join and recognize in me their leader. 
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Chooee — will yon share with va an honest cause! 
Or with the evil share an evil lot. 



His lot is mine. 



It is. 



BI7TLEB (ritet). 

OCTATIO. 

Is that your last resolve f 

BUTLER. 



OCTAVIO. 

Nay, hnt bethink you, Colonel Butler ! 
Ab yet you have time. Within my faithful breast 
That rashly utter'd word remains interrM. 
Recal it, Butler I choose a better party : 
You have not chosen the right one. 

BUTLER (going). 

Any other 
Commands-for me, Lieutenant-general ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Sec your white hairs : Recal that word ! 

BUTLSB. 

Farewell! 

OCTAVIO. 

Whatl Would you draw this good and gallant 
In such a cause I Into a curse would you [sword 
Transform the gratitude which you have eam'd 
By forty years' fidelity from Austria! 

DUTLEB (laughing trith bittemesi). 
Gratitude from the House of Austria. {.He U going. 
OCTAVIO (jpermiU him to go a* far at the door, then 

caiU after him). 
Butler! 

BUTLEB. 

What wish you ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How was't with the Count! 

BUTLER. 

Count! whatl 

OCTAVIO (ooldlg). 

The title that you wish'd, I mean. 

BUTLEB (starts in tudden pattitm). 
Hell and damnation ! 

OCTAVIO (cokllpy 

You petition'd for it— 
And your petition was repelrd — Was it so ! 

BUTLEB. 

Your insolent scoff shall not go by nnpunish'd. 
Drawl 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay! your sword to 'ts sheath! and tell me calmly, 
How all that happen'd. I will not refuse you 
Your satis&ction afterwards. — Calmly, Butler I 

BUTLEB. 

Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 

For which I never can forgive myself. 

Lieutenant-general I Yes — I have ambition. 

Ne'er was 1 able to endure contempt. 

It stuoff me to the quick, that birth and title 

Shouldhave more weight than merit has in the army. 

I would fiun not be meaner than my equal, 

So in an evil hour I let myself 

Be tempted to that measure — It was folly ! 

But yet so hard a penance it deserved not. 

It might have been refused ; but wherefore barb 

And venom the refusal with contempt ! 

Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 

The grey-hair'd man, the faithful veteran ! 



Why to the baseness of his parentage 
Refer him with such cruel roughness, onlv 
Because he had a weak hour and forgot hunself I 
But nature gives a sting e'en to the worm 
Which wanton Power treads on in sport and insult. 

OCTAVIO. 

You must have been calumniated. Guess you 
The enemy who did you this ill service! 

BUTLER. 

Be't who it will — ^a most low-hearted scoundrel, 
Some vile court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 
Some young squire oi some ancient family, 
In whose light I may stand, some envious knave. 
Stung to his soul by my fair self-eam'd honours I 

OCTAVIO. 

But tell me 1 did the Duke approve that measure! 

BUTLEB. 

Himself impell'd me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ay ! are you sure of that ! 

BUTLEB. 

I read the letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And so did 1-=— but the contents were different. 

[BinxBR U suddenly struck. 
By chance I'm in possession of that letter — 
Can leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 

IHe gives him the Utter. 
BUTLEB. 

Hal what is this! 

OCTAVIO. 

I fear me. Colonel Butler, 
An infamous game have they been playing with 

you. 
The Duke, you say, impell'd you to this measure ! 
Now, in this letter talks he in contempt 
Concerning you, counsels the minister 
To give sound chastisement to your conceit, 
For so he calls it. 

[BuTLSR reads through the Utter, his kn^s trembUt 
he seises a ehetir, dnd sinks down in it. 
You have no enemv, no persecutor ; 
There's no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
The insult you received to the Duke only. 
His aim is clear and palpable. He wish'd 
To tear you from your Emperor — he hoped 
To gain from your revenge what he well knew 
(What your long-tried fidelity convinced him) 
He ne'er could Ssxe expect from your calm reason. 
A blind tool would he make vou, in contempt 
Use you, as means of most abandon'd ends. 
He has gained his point. Too well has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years ! 

BUTLEB (his voice trembling). 
Can e'er the £mperor*s Majesty forgive me ! 

OCTAVIO. 

More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustain'd by a deserving, gallant veteran. 
From his free impulse he confirms the present. 
Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 
The regiment, which you now command, is your's. 

[BuTLKK attempts to rise, sinks down again. lie 
labours inwardly with violent emotions; tries to 
speak, and cannot. At length he takes his sword 
/Tom the belt, and qffers it to PiccoLoMiirL 
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What wiflb yoat Recollect yourself, friend. 



Take it 



O take it! 



BUTLER. 
OCTAVIO. 

Bat to what purpose! Calm yourself. 

BVTLES. 

I am no longer worthy of this sword. 

OCTATIO. 

Receive it then anew from my hands — and 
Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 

BUTLER. 

——'Perjure myself to such a gracious Sovereign ! 

OCTAVIO. 

You'll make amends. Quidi 1 break off from the 
Duke! 

BUTLER. 

Break off from him I 

OCTAVIO. 

What nowt Bethink thyself. 

BUTLER (no longer governing hie emotion). 
Only break off from himt He ^es ! he dies I 

OCTAVIO. 

Come after me to Frauenburs, where now 
All who are loyal, are assembling under 
Counts Altringer and Galas. Many others 
I've brought to a remembrance of their duty : 
This night be sure that you escape from Pilsen. 

BUTLER {jitridee up and down in excessive agttation, 
then steps up to Ociavio with resolved counte^ 
nance). 
Count Piccolomini ! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 

OCTAVIO. 

He, who repents so deeply of it, dares. 

BUTLER. 

Then leave me here, upon my word of honour I 



What's your design! 



OCTAVIO. 

I 

BUTLER. 

licave me and my regiment. 



OCTAVIO. 

I have ftill confidence in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding! 



BUTL1 

That the deed will tell you. 
Ask me no more at present. Trust to me. 
Ye may trust safely. By the living God 
Ye give him over, not to his good angel 1 
Farewell iXxit Botlbs. 

SERVANT (enters with a billet), 
A stranser left it, and is gone. 
The Prince-Duke's horses wait for you below. 

ISsit Servant. 

OCTAVIO (reads). 
« Be sure make haste 1 Your faitfafrd IsoUn." 
— O that I had but left this town behind me. 
To split upon a rock so near the haven 1— 
Away 1 This is no longer a safe place for me ! 
Where can my son be tanying! 



SCENE VI. 

OcTAVio and Max. PtcooLOimn. 

Max^ enters eUmott in a state qfderangemtnt/ir&m extreme 
agitationt his eyes roU wiUUif, hi* ffoVt is unsteadf, and 
he appears not to observe his /aAer, who stands at a 
distanest and gases eU him with a countenance expres- 
sive of compassion. He paces with long strides tkroHfJi 
the chamber, then stands stiU again, and a( last throwg 
himself into a Ousir, staring vaeanOp at the Uoeet di- 
recUfi before him. 

OCTAVIO (advanees to him), 
I am going off, my son. 

{tUc^Mng no answer, he takes his hand. 
My son, farewelL 



Farewell. 



MAX. 

OCTAVTO. 

Thou wilt soon follow me! 

MAX. 

I foUow thee! 
Thy way is crooked — ^it is not my way. 

COcTAVTo drops his hand, and starts back, 
O, hadst thou been but simple and sincere. 
Ne'er had it come to this — all had stood otherwise. 
He had not done that foul and horrible deed. 
The virtuous had retain'd their influence o'er him : 
He had not fallen into the snares of viUainaL 
Wherefore so like a thief, and thief's accompUoe 
Didst creep behind him — lurkins for thy prey ! 
O, unblest falsehood ! Mother of all evil ! 
Thou misery-making daamon, it is thou 
That sink'st us in perdition. Simple truth, 
Sustainer of the world, had saved us all ! 
Father, I will not, I cannot excuse thee! 
Wallenstein has deceived me — 0, most foully ! 
But thou hast acted not much better. 



OCTAVIO. 



Son! 



My son, ah ! I forgive thy agony ! 

MAX. (rises f and contemplates his father with looks 

rf suspicion), 
Was't possible! hadst thou the heart, my &tfaer, 
Hadst thou the heart to drive it to such lengths. 
With cold premeditated purpose! Thou — 
Hadst thou the heart, to wisn to see him guilty 
Rather than saved! Tliou risest by his fiiU. 
Octavio, 'twill not please me. 



OCTAVIO. 



God in Heaven ! 



O, woe is me ! sure I have changed my nature. 
How comes suspicion here— in me free soul ! 
Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; for aU 
Lied to me, all that I e'er loved or honoured. 
No ! no I not all ! She — she yet lives for me. 
And she is true, and open as the Heavens ! 
Deceit is everywhere, hypocrisy, 
Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury : 
The single holy spot is our love, 
The only unproiaued in human nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

will go together. Twill be better. 

MAX. 

I've taken a hwl partiBg leave, 
last— no never I 



Max.1-— we 



What! ere 
The very 
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OCTATIO. 

Spare thyself 
The pang of necessary separation. 
Come with me I Come, my son ! 

lAUemptt to take him with him, 

MAX. 

No ! as Bare as God lives, no ! 

ocTAVio (fnore urgently). 
Come with me, I command thee I I, thy father. 

MAX. 

Command me what is homan. I stay here. 

OCTAYIO. 

Max. ! In the Emperor's name I hid thee come. 

MAX. 

No Emperor has power to prescribe [me 

Laws to the heart ; and wouldst thou wish to rob 
Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me, 
Her sympathy ! Must then a cruel deed 
Be done with cruelty! The unalterable 
Shall I perform ignobly — steal away, 
With stealthy coward flight forsake her t No ! 
She shall behold my suffering, my sore anguish. 
Hear the complaints of the disparted soul, 
And weep tears o'er me. Oh I the human race 
Have steely souls — but she is as an angeL 
From the black deadly madness of despair 
Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose this pang of death 1 

OCTATIO. 

Thou wilt not tear thyself away ; thou canst not. 
O, come, my son ! I bid thee save thy virtue. 



Sf^aander not thou thy words in vain. 
The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 

OCTAVIO (trembling, and losing all telf-eommand). 
Max. ! Biax. I if that most damned thing could be, 
If thou —my son— my own blood — (dare I think it !) 
Do sell thyself to him, the infamous, 
Do stamp this brand upon our noble house. 
Then shall the world behold the horrible deed 
And in unnatniBl combat shall the steel 
Of the son trickle with the father's blood. 



MAX. 

hadst thou always better thought of men, 
Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion 1 
Unholy miserable doubt I To him 

Nothing on earth remains unwrench'd and firm. 
Who has no faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And if I trust thy heart. 
Will it be always in thy power to follow it! 

MAX. 

The heart's voice thou hast not o'erpower'd— as 
Will Wallenstein be able to o'erpower it [little 

OCTAVIO. 

O, Max. ! I see thee never more again I 

MAX. 

Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

OCTAVIO. 

1 go to Franenburg — the Pappenheimers 

I ^ve thee here, the Lothiings too ; Tsokana 
And Tiefenbach remain here to protect thee. 
They love thee, and are faithful to their oath. 
And will far rather fall in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful l^ider, and theur honour. 

MAX. 

Rely on this, I either leave my life 

In the struggle, or conduct th«m out of Pilsen. 



Farewell, my son ! 



OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

Farewell ! 



OCTAVIO. 

How ! not one look 
Of filial love i No grasp of the hand at parting ! 
It is a bloody war to which we are Roing, 
And the event uncertain and in danmesa. 
So used we not to part — it was not so ! 
Is it then true! I have a son no longer! 

iMjtx.fiUl9 into hit armt, fhep hold each other /br 
a long time in a epeeddeee ew^raee, then go 
weag at difflsrent sides, 
(J^e Curtain drops,) 



--I 

I 

I 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



WALLSKHTUir, Duke <if Friedland, Gmeralitsimo qf the 

Imperial Force t in the Thirtp-ifeare* War. 
ThJCHmn or Fbicdlahd, Wife c/ WaUenttein. 
TmcKiJi, her I>aughtert Princess i^f Friedland. 
ne OoiTifTms Tbhtbkv, Sister of the Duchess, 
"Lady Nsubruitn. 

OcTATio PioooLOMiHi, Lieutenant General. 
Max. PioooLomin, his Son, Colonel qfa Regiment af Cui- 

rassiert, 
Oouirr Tnnxv, the Commander of several Regiments, 

and Brother^n-law of Wallenstein. 
Illo, Field Marshal^ WaUenstein's Confidant. 
BoTLCR, an Irishman, Commander qfa Regiment {ffDra^ 

goons* 



GoKDOir, Chvemor qfEgra. 

Major OnAU>iiv. 

Captaik Dbtsrbox. 

Captaia Macdonau>. 

NxuMANN, Captain qf Cavalry , Aide-diO<amp to nrfffcy. 

SwBDittH Captain. 

Bbni. 

BuRooMAmm ofEgra. 

Anspbbbads of the Cuirassiers. 

^^^Q^^ \BaongingtctheDiiM4. 

Colraaiien, DngoooB, Semmti. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 
A Chamber in the House qf the Duchess qfFriedland- 

OOUMTUB TBRTBKY, ThXKLA, LaDV NBUBRDim {(he ttoo 

loiter sit at the same teMe at work), 

oouimESS (watching them from the opponte side). 
So you have nothing to ask me — ^no&ing t 
I have heen waiting for a word from you. 
And could you then endure in all this time 
Not once to speak his name t 

[TuMKLA remaining silent, the Covitsbb rises and 
euivemea to her. 

Why, how oomei this ! 
Perhaps I am already grown superfluous, 
And other ways exist, besides through me 1 
Confess it to me, Thekla : have you seen him t 

THEKLA. 

To-day and yesterday I have not seen him. 

oouifTEas. 
And not heard from him, either t Come, be open. 

THEKLA. 

No syllable. 

OOUIfTESft. 

And stm you are so calm I 

THEKLA. 

lam. 

OOUIfTBBB. 

May't please you, leave us. Lady Nenbrunn. 

^Exit Ladt NxuBRcmr. 



SCENE II. 
neCovxtns, Thskla. 

COUNTESS. 

It does not please me, Princess, that he holds 
Himself so ttilly exactly at this time. 

THEKLA. 

Exactly at thie time t 

OOUlfTBSS. 

He now knows all : 
Twere now the moment to declare hmiaelf. 

THEKLA. 

If I'm to understand you, speak less daikJy. 

COUNTESS. 

'Twas for that purpose that I hade her leave ii& 
Thekla, you are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no more in nonase : for you love. 
And boldness dwells with love— that ^ou have 

proved. 
Your nature moulds itself upon your fiither'a 
More than your mother's spirit. Therefore may 

you 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 

THEKLA. 

Enough : no farther preface, I entreat you. 
At once, out with it 1 Be it what it may. 
It is not posnble that it should torture me 
More tlum this introduction. What have you 
To say to me t Tell me the whole, and briefly 1 

OOUMTESS. 

Youll not be fHgfaten'd 
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Name it, I entreat yoa. 

OOUMTESS. 

It Ilea within your power to do your father 
A weighty service— 

THEKLA. 

Lies within my power t 

COUNTESS. 

Max. Piccolomini lovee you. You can link him 
Indiseolubly to your father. 

THEKLA. 

It 

What need of me for that t And is he not 
Already link'd to him 1 

OOUNTESS. 

He was. 

THBKLA. 

And wherefore 
Should he not be so now — ^not be so always t 

00UIITRS8. 

He deaves to the Emperor too. 

THEKLA. 

Not more than duty 
And honour may demand of hhn. 

I OOUMTESS. 

We ask 
Proo6 of his lore, and not proofs of his honour. 
Duty and honour I 

Those are ambiguous words with manjr meanings. 
Fotf should int^ret them for him : his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour. 

THBKLA. 

Howt 

00U1VTEB8. 

The Emperor or you must he renounoe, 

THBKLA. 

He will accompany my father gladly 

In hie retirement. From himself you heard, 

How much he wish'd to lay aside tiie sword. 

00UHTBS8. 

He must not lay the sword aside, we mean ; 
He must unsheath it in your other's cause. 

THEKLA. 

Hell spend with gladness and alacrity 

His life, his hearPs-blood in my fiither's cause, 

If shame or injury be intended him. 

C0UMTE88. 

You will not understand me. Well, hear then : — 
Your &ther has fallen off from the Emperor, 
And is about to join the enemy 
With the whele soldiery 

THEKLA. 

Alas, my mother ! 

COUIVTESS. 

There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
Possess uie love and reverence of the troops ; 
They govern all opinions, and wherever 
They lead the way, none hesitate to follow. 
The son secures the father to our interests — 
YouVe much in your hands at this moment. 



THBKLA. 



My miserable mother ! what a death-stroke 
Awaits thee I — No 1 she never will survive it. 



Ah, 



OOUNTESS. 

She will accommodate her soul to that 

Which is and must be. I do know your mothex 

The far-off future weighs upon her heart 

With torture of anxiety ; but is it 

Unalterably, actually present, 

She soon resigns herself, and bears it calmly. 

THBKLA. 

my foreboding bosom ! Even now, 
E'en now 'tis here, that icy hand of horror ! 
And my young hope lies shuddering in its grasp ; 

1 knew it well — ^no sooner had I enter'd. 
An heavy ominous presentiment 

Reveal'd to me, that spirits of death were hovering 
Over my happv fortune. But why think I 
First of myself I My mother I O my mother ! 

OOUNTESS. 

Calm yourself ! Break not out in vain lamenting ! 
Preserve you for your father the firm friend, 
And for yourself we lover, all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove good 1 What good I 
Must we not part t — part ne'er to meet again I 

OOUNTESS. 

He parts not from you ! He can not part from you. 

THBKLA. 

Alas for his sore anguish 1 It will rend 
His heart asunder. 

OOUMTESS. 

If indeed he loves you. 
His resolution will be speedily taken. 

THBKLA. 

His resolution will be speedily taken — 
O do not doubt of that ! A resolution ! 
Does there remain one to be taken ? 

OOUNTESS. 

Hush I 
Collect yourself t I hear your mother coming. 

THBKLA. 

How shall I bear to see her t 



OOUNTESS. 



Collect yourself. 



SCENE III. 

To them $nUr the Dvchsh. 

DUCHESS {to the OOUNTESS). 

Who was here, sister 1 I heard some one talking, 
Aad passionately too. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay I There was no one. 

DUCHESS. 

I am grown so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 
And you can tell me, sister, what the event is ( 
Will he agree to do the Emperor's pleasure, 
And send the horse-regiments to the Cardinal f 
Tell me, has he dismiss'd Von Questenberg 
With a favourable answer t 

COUNTESS. 

No, he has not. 
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DUCHESS. 

Alas 1 then ill is lost ! I see it coming, 

The worst that can come I Yes, they will depose 

him; 
The accursed business of the Regensburg diet 
Will all be acted o'er again 1 

OOITNTESS. 

No ! never ! 
Make your heart easy, sister, as to that. 

[Thbkla, in extreme affiUUicn, tkriMt "hent^ Mpvn 
her moUuTf and avoids her in her arwie, wee^dng. 

DUCHE98. 
YeS| my poor child ! 

Thou too hast lost a most affectionate godmother 
In the Empress. O that stem unbenmng man I 
In this unhappy marriage what have I 
Not suffer'd, not endured t For even as if 
I had been link'd on to some wheel of fire 
That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous cnward, 
I have pass'd a life of frights and horrors with him. 
And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy headlong violence he whirls me. 
Nay, do not weep, my child I Let not my sufferings 
Presignify unhappiness to thee. 
Nor blacken with their shade the fitte that waits 

thee. 
There lives no second Friedland : thou, my child. 
Hast not to fear thy mother's destiny. 

THEKLA. 

let us supplicate him, dearest mother I 
Quick I quick 1 here 's no abidinff-place for us. 
Here every coming hour broods mto life 
Some new afijrightful monster. 

DUCHESS. 

Thou wilt shars 
An easier, calmer lot, my child 1 We too, 

1 and thy father, witnessed happy days. 
Still think I with delight of those first years. 
When he was making progress with glad effort, 
When his ambition was a genial fire. 

Not that consuming flame which now it is. 
The Emperor loved him, trusted him : and all 
He undertook could not but be successful. 
But since that ill-starr'd day at Regensburg, 
Which plunged him headlong from his dignity, 
A gloomy uncompanionable spirit, 
Unsteady and suspicious, has possess'd him. 
His quiet mind forsook him, and no longer 
Did he yield up himself in ioy and faith 
To his old luck, and individual power ; 
But thenceforth tum'd his heart and best affections 
All to those cloudy sciences, which never 
Have yet made happy him who follow'd them. 

COUNTESS. 

You see it, sister 1 as your eyes permit you. 
But surely this is not the conversation 
To pass the time in which we are waiting for him. 
You know he will be soon here. Would you have 
Find h^ in this condition 1 [him 

DUCHESS. 

Come, my child I 
Come wipe away thy tears, and show thy father 
A cheerral countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off — this hair must not hang so dishevell'd. 
Come, dearest ! dry thy tears up. They deform 
Thy gentle eye. — Well now — ^what was I saying 1 
Yea, m good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 



That is he, sister 1 

THEKLA {to the CouKTBSS, wUh wtorkt qf ffreat 
oppression of spirits). 
Aunt, you will excuse me f (Is going,) 

COUlfTESS. 

But whither 1 See, your father ocmes. 

THE&UL. 

I cannot see him now. 

OOUMTESS. 

Nay, but bethink you. 

THEKLA. 

Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But he will miss you, will ask after yon. 

DUCHBBS. 

What now I Why is she going I 

COUNTESS. 

She 'snot well. 

DUCHESS (angiousfy). 
What ails then my beloved child 1 

{Both follow the PanfCBn, and endeavow to detain 
her. During tXit WAiXExsmiK appears, engaged 
in conversation with Illo 



SCENE IV. 
Wallbmstcin, luio, OocNTBBS, DocHm, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

All quiet in the camp t 

ILLO. 

It is all quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In a few hours may couriers come from Prague 

With tidings, that this capital is ouis. 

Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops 

Assembled in this town make known the measom 

And its result together. In such cases 

Example does the whole. Whoever is foremost 

Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 

Is man. The troops at Prague conceive no other. 

Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 

The forms of homage to us ; and in Pilsen 

They shall swear f^ty to us, because 

The example has been given them by Prmgue. 

Butler, you teU me, has dedared himsdf t 

ILLO. 

At his own bidding, unsolicited. 

He came to offer you himself and regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I find we must not give implicit credence 

To every warning voice that makes itself 

Be listened to in the heart To hold us back. 

Oft does the b'ing Spirit counterfeit 

The voice of Truth and inward Revelation, 

Soittering false oracles. And thus have I 

To intreat forgiveness, for that secretly 

I 've wrong*d this honourable gallant mmn. 

This Butler : for a feeling, of ttie which 

I am not master (/ear I would not call H), 

Creeps o'er me instant^, with sense of shuddering^ 

At his iqvproach, and stops love's joyous mntinn. 
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And this same man, against whom I am wamM, 
This honest man is he, who reaches to me 
The first pledge of my fortune. 

ILLO. 

And doubt not 
That his example will win oyer to you 
The beet men m the army. 

WALLBMSIEIir. 

Go and send 
Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 
He is under reeent obligations to me : 
With him will I commence the trial. Go. 

[JirftlLLo. 

Wallensteih (^iurTit kinue^ round to thefemalet}. 
Lo, there the mother with the darling daughter : 
For once we 11 hare an interval of rest- 
Come 1 my heart yearns to live a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. 

COUNTESS. 

'T is long since we 've been thus together, brother. 

WALLBNSTEiN (to the Ck>intTE88 asitUi). 
Can she sustain the news t Is she prepared f 

COUNTESS. 

Not yet. 

WALLSNSTBIir. 

Come here, my sweet girl 1 Seat thee by me, 
For there is a good spirit on thy Hpe. 
Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill ; 
She says a voice of melody dwells in thee, 
Which doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away from me the evil dssmon 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where is thy lute, my daughter t Let thy fitther 
Hear some small trial of thy skill. 



My mother I 
I— 

DUCHESS. 

Trembling t Come, collect thyself. Go, cheer 
Thy fiftther. 

THXKIA. 

my mother 1 I^I cannot 

OOUlfTBSfl. 

How, what is that, niece t 

THBKLA (to the Countess). 
O spare me — sing — now — ^in this sore anxiety, 
Of the o'erburthen'd soul— to sing to At in. 
Who is thrusdng, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave. 

DUCHESS. 

How, Thekla I Humoursome f 
What ! shall thy father have express'd a wiah 
In vain t 

countess. 
Here is the lute. 

thekla. 

My God I how can I— 
ITke orchestra plapt. Dvring (he ritomello Thxkla 
txpreua in her getturet and countenance the 
etmggle of her fuUnge ; and at the moment that 
the ehoutd begin to ting, eontraete hereeif together, 
as one shuddering, throws the instrument down, 
and retires abruptly. 

duch: 
My child 1 O she is ill— 



WALLKNSTBIN. 

What ails the maiden I 
Say, is she often so f 

COUNTESS. 

Since then herself 
Has now betray'd it, I too must no longer 
Conceal it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Whatt 

COUNTBBS. 

She loves him I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Loves him ! Whom ! 

COUNTESS. 

Max. does she love I Max. Piccolomini 

Hast thou ne'er noticed it t Nor yet my sbter f 

DUCHESS. 

Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart 1 
God's blessing on thee, my sweet child 1 Thou 

need'st 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This loumey, if 't were not thy aim, ascribe it 
To tnine own self. Thou shouldst have chosen 
To have attended her. [another 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And does he know it 1 

COUNTBBS. 

Yes, and he hopes to win her. 



Is the boy mad t 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes to win her ! 



COUNTESS. 

Well — ^hear it from themselves. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He thinks to cany off Duke Friedland's daughter i 

Av t— The thouzht pleases me. 

The young man Das no grovelling spirit. 



COUNTESS. 



Since 



Such and such constant favour you have shown him. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He chuses finally to be my heir. 

And true it is, I love the youth ; yea, honour him. 

But must he therefore be my daughter's husband ! 

Is it daughters only t Is it only <£ildren 

That we must show our favour by I 

DUCHESS. 

His noble disposition and his manners — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win him my heart, but not my daughter. 



DUCHESS. 



His rank, his ancestors- 



Then 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors! What I 
He is a subject, and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O dearest Albrecht I Climb we not too high. 
Lest we should fall too low. 

m a 
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WALLBMSTEIff. 

What! have I paid 
A price so heavy to ascend this eminence. 
And jut out high above the common herd, 
Only to close the mighty part I play 
In Life's great drama, with a conmion kinsman t 
Have I for this — 

IStopi tuddenly, repressing himself. 

She is the only thing 
Thai will remain behind of me on earth ; 
And I will see a crown around her head, 
Or die in the attempt to place it there. 
I hazard all — all I and for this alone. 
To lift her into greatness — 
Yea, in this moment, in the which we are speaking — 

IHe reeoUects himself. 

And I must now. like a soft-hearted father, 
Couple together m good peasant-fashion 
The pair, that chance to suit each other's liking — 
And I must do it now, even now, when I 
Am stretching out the wreath that is to twine 
My full accomplished work — no ! she is the jewel, 
Which I have treasured long, my last, my noblest. 
And 'tis my purpose not to let her from me 
For less than a lung's sceptre. 

DVCHB8S. 

O my hnsband I 
You're ever building, buildine to the clouds. 
Still building higher, and stilThigher building, 
And ne'er reflect, that the poor narrow basis 
Cannot sustain the giddy tottering column. 

WJkLLENSTEIR (tO the CoUlfTSSS). 

Have you announced the place of residence 
Which I have destined for her f 

OOUHTESB. 

No 1 not yet. 
'Twere better yon yourself disclosed it to her. 

DUCHESS. 

How t Do we not return to Kam then 1 



No. 



WALL£KSTEIN. 
DUCHB8S. 

And to no other of your lands or seats 1 

WALLENSTEIH. 

You would not be secure there. 



nUCHESS. 

Not secure 
In the Emperor's realms, beneath the Emperor's 
Protection t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland's wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope thaL 

DUCBB88. 

O God in heaven I 
And have you brought it even to this ! 



WALLBN8TBIN. 



You'll find protection. 



In Holland 



DVCUB88. 

In a Lutheran country t 
What t And you send us into Lutheran countries t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Duke Franz of Lauenbuzg conducts yon thither. 



DUCHESS. 

Duke Franz of Lanenburg f 

The ally of Sweden, the ^peror's enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Emperor^s enemies are mine no longer. 

DUCHESS {catting a look qf terror oa ike Duke tmd 

the Countess). 
Is it then true t It is. You are degraded f 
Deposed from the command t O God in heaven I 

countess (aside to the Duke). 
Leave her in this belief. Thou seest sne eumot 
Support the real truth. 



SCENE V. 

To them enter CSount Tcbxhct. 

countess. 
— Tertsky I 
What aUs hunt What an unage of aAight ! 
He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

te&tskt {leading ^ kU^ESvoELV asMey 
Is it thy command that all the Croats — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Minet 

tertskt. 
We are betray'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What! 

TERTSKT. 

They are off 1 Thianjg^ 
The JSgers likewise— all the villages 
In the whole round are empty. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Isolaoit 

TE&TSKT. 

Him thou hast sent away. Yes^ surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It 

TB&TBKT. 

No ! Hast thou not sent him off! Nor Deodate t 
They are vanish'd both of them. 



SCENE VI. 
To tkem enter Iu4>. 



ILLO. 



Has Tertsky told thee t 

TERTSKT. 

He knows alL 

ILLO. 

And Ilk 

That Esterhat^, Goetz, Maradae, KaanitZy 
Kola^, Palfi, have forsaken thee. 



Damnation ! 

WALLENSTEIN {winks ot Mm). 
Hush! 

C0UNTE88 {who hos boon watching them aitjriouel^ 

from the tUetanee and now advaneee to them), 
Tertsky I Heaven I What is it I What haafaappenMI 
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WALLBNSTEDf {Mcaroely suppressing Ms emotions), 
NoUung I let us be gone ! 

TEBTSKT {following himy 

Theresa, it ib nothing. 

OOUNTESS {holding him bcuik). 
Nothing t Do I not see, that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks — ^look you. not like a ghost t 
That even my brother but affects a calmness ? 

PAGE {enlers). 
An Aide-de-Camp inquires for the Count Tertsky. 

[TmKisxx JbiUnM the Paos. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Go, hear his business. 

[To Iixo. 

This could not have happen'd 
go unsuspected without mutiny. 
Who was on guard at the gates t 



ILLO. 



'TwasTiefenbach. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Let Tiefenbach leave ^uard witiiout delay. 
And Tertaky's grenadiers relieve him. 



IIXO {is going). 
Haet thou heard aught of Butler t 



Stop I 



ILLO. 



Him I met : 
He will be here himself immediately. 
Butler remains unshaken. 

[Illo exU. Waluinstxin it /olknoing him. 

OOCIfTBSS. 

Let him not leave thee, sister 1 go, detain him ! 
There's some misfortune. 

DUCHESS {dinging to him). 

Gracious heaven ! What is it t 

WALLBRSTEIIf. 

Be tranquil t leave me, sister 1 dearest wife I 
We are in camp, and this is nought unusual ; 
Here storm and sunshine follow one another 
With rapid interchanees. These fierce spirits 
Champ uie curb angruy, and never yet 
Did quiet bless the temples of the l^Mler. 
If I am to stay, go you. The plaints of women 
111 suit the scene where men must act. 

IHe it going : Tcrtbkt retumt, 

TEBTSKT. 

Remain here. From this window must we see it. 

WALL isjvsTEiif {to the Countess). 
Sister, retire 1 

OOUKTESS. 

No — never. 

WALLSNSTEIN. 

'Tis my will. 

TBBISKT {leads the Countess astde, and drawing 

her attention to the Duchess). 
Theresa I 

DUCHESS. 

Sister, come ! sinoe he commands it. 



SCENE VII. 
Waixbkbtsin, Tjertncv. 

WALLSNSTEIN {stepping to the window). 
What now, then ! 

TEBTSKT. 

There are strange movements among all the troops. 
And no one knows the cause. Mysteriously, 
With gloomy sUentness, the sevenJ corps 
Marshal themselves, each under its own banners. 
Tiefenbach's corps make threat'ning movements ; 
The Pappenheimers still remain aloof [only 

In their own quarters, and let no one enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does Piccolomini appear among them 1 

TEBTSKT. 

We are seeking him : he is no where to be met with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What did the Aide-de-Camp deliver to you 1 

TEBTSKT. 

My regiments had despatch'd him ; yet once more 

They swear fidelity to, fliee, and wait 

The shout for onset, all prepared, and eager. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But whence arose this larum in the camp t 
It should have been kept secret from the army. 
Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

TEBTSKT. 

that thou hadst believed me 1 Yester evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker. 
That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Piisen. 
Thou gavest him thy own horses to flee from thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The old tune still 1 Now, once for all, no more 
Of this suspicion — it is doting folly. 

TEBTSKT. 

Thou didst confide in Isolani too ; 

And lo I he was the first that did desert thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It was but yesterday I rescued him 

From abject wretchedness. Let that go by ; 

1 never reckon'd yet on gratitude. 

And wherein doth he wrong in going from me t 
He follows still the god whom aS his life 
He has worshipped at the gaming-table. With 
My Fortune, and my seeming destiny. 
He made the bond, and broke it not with me. 
I am but the ship in which his hopes were stowed. 
And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He traversed the open sea ; now he beholds it 
In eminent jeopardy among the coast-^rocks. 
And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me : 
No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 
Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 
Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead, 
Noueht sinks into the bosom's silent depth : 
<^^ sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly ; but no soul 
Waimetib the inner frame. 

TEBTSKT. 

Yet, would I rather 
Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrowed one. 
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SCENE VIII. 

WALLBNsmjr, TnrTBKY, Iixo. 

ILLO {who enters agUtUed with rage). 



Treason and mutiny ! 



TEBTBKT. 

And what further now 1 

ILLO. 



Tiefenbach's soldierB, when I save the orders 
To go off guard — Mutinous TUhuns I 



TERTSKT. 



WALLBN8TBIN. 



WeUl 



What followed ! 



ILLO. 

They refused obedience to them. 

TBATBKT. 

Fire on them instantly I Give out the order. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Gkntly ! what cause did they assign t 

ILLO. 

No other. 
They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant^Genoral Picot^omini, 

WALLBifSTBiR (m a conviMofi of agony). 
What! How is that! 

ILLO. 

He takes that office on him by commission, 
Under sign-manual of the Emperor. 

TEBTSKT. 

From the Emperor — ^hear'st thou, Duke t 

ILLO. 

At his incitement 
The Generals made that stealthy flight — 

TERTSKT. 

Duke ! hear'st fhou ! 

ILLO. 

CSaraffa too, and Montecuculi, 

Are missing, with six other Grenerals, 

All whom he had ioduced to follow bun. 

This plot he has long had in writing by him 

From the Emperor ; but *t was fimuly concluded 

With all the oatail of the operation 

Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 

CWALLBKaTKor Hnkt down into a chair and covert 
hit face, 

TEBTSKY. 

O faadst thou but believed me ! 



SCENE IX. 
To ikem enter tXt Covktj 
COUNTESS. 



This suspense. 
This hortid fear — I can no longer bear it. 
For heaven's sake, tell me, what has taken place t 



ILLO. 



The regiments are all falling off from us. 

TERTSKT. 

Octavio Piccolomini is a traitor. 



oouirnBB. 



CXiuke* ent i^the 



O my foreboding ! 



Hadst thou but believed me I 
Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee 



WALLERSTEIlf. 

The stars tie not ; but we have here a work 

Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

The science is still honest : this fidse heart 

Forces a lie on the truth-telling heav«i. 

On a divine law divination rests ; 

Where nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 

Out of her limits, there all sdenoe errs. 

True, I did not suspect I Were it supersthicm 

Never by such suspicion t' have afihmted 

The human form, O may that time ne'er eome 

In which I shame me of the infirmity. 

The wildest savage drinks not with tiie vietim. 

Into whose breast he means to plunge the swcnd. 

This, this, Octavio, was no heroes d^d : 

'T was not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 

A bad heart triumphed o'er an honest one. 

No shield receiv^ the asBassin stroke; thou 

plungest 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast^ 
Against such weapons I am but a child. 



SCENE X. 

To thtte enter BnuB. 

TERTSKT (meeiinff him), 
O look there ! Butler 1 Here we've still a friend ! 

WALuacsTEiH (meets him with outspread arms, and 

etMraoes him with warmth). 
Come to my heart, old comrade I Not the sun 
Looks out upon us more revivingly 
In the earliest month of spring. 
Than a friend's countenance in such an hour. 

BUTLSB. 

My General : I come— 

WALLEM8XEIN (leaning on Butler's shoulders), 

Know'st thou already I 
That old man has betray'd me to the Emperor. 
What say'st thou t Thirty years have we together 
Lived out, and held out, sharing jov and haHship. 
We have slept in one camp-bed, drunk firom one 



One morsel shared I I lean'd myself on Aon, 
As now I lean me on thy faithful shoulder. 
And now in the very moment, when, all love, 
All confidence, my bosom beat to his. 
He sees and takes the advantage, stabs the knife 
Slowly into my heart. 

IHe hides his /kee on BoxmlB hreaeu 

BUTLER. 

Forget the false (»e. 
What is your present purpose ! 

WALLBKSIEIN. 

WeD remeaoaber'd I 
Courage, my soul 1 I am still rich in friends, 
Still loved by Destiny ; for in the moment, 
That it unmasks the plotting hypoerite. 
It sends and proves to me one fiuthful heart. 
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Of the hjrpocrito no more ! Think not^ his Ices 
Was that which struck the pang: no 1 histreason 
Ib that which utrikeB this pang ! No more of him 1 
Dear to my heart, and honoured were they hoth. 
And the young man — ^vee — he did truly love me^ 
He — ^he — has not deceived me. But enough, 
Enough of this — Swift counsel now heseems us. 
The Cooiiery whom Count Kinaky sent from Prague 
I expect him every moment : and whatever 
He may bring with him, we must take good care 
To keep it firmn the mutineers. Quick, then I 
Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. 

[Iixo U ffirtng, 

BUTLER (detaining him). 
My General, whom expect you then t 

WALLBNSZEIir. 

The Courier 
Who brings me word of the event at Prague. 

BUTUBR (hentaiing). 
Hem I 

WALLSZfSXEin. 

And what now ! 

BUTLER. 

You do not know it ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Weill 

BUTLER. 

From wbaX that larum in the camp arose t 



From what t 



WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

That Couriei 



WALLENSTEIN (with eager expectation), 

BUTLER. 

Is abeady here. 

TEBISST and illo {at the eame time). 
Already here! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My Courier ! 



BUTLER. 



For some hours. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

And I not know it t 

BUTLER. 

The centinels detain him 
In custody. 

iLLO {ttamping with Me foot). 
Damnation! 

BUTLER. 

And his letter 
Was broken open, and is circulated 
Through the whole camp. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You know what it contains t 



Qnestion me not I 



BUTLER. 



Illo I alas for us. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Hide nothing from me — I can hear the worst 
Prague then is lost. It is. Confess it freely. 



BUTLER. 

Yes! Pra^ewlost. And all the several regiments 

At Budweiss, Tabor, Brannan, Konigingratz, 

At Brun and Znavm, have foraaken you. 

And ta'en the oaths of fealty anew 

To the Emperor. Yourself, with Kinsky, Tertsky, 

And lUo have been sentenced. 

[TsMBKT and Ilvo express cilarm and fury. Wal- 
i.BNBrBnr remains Jtrm and collected. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'T is decided 1 
T is well ! I have received a sudden cure 
From all the pangs of doubt : with stead v stream 
Once more my life-blood flows I My soul 'is secure ! 
In the night only Friedland's stars can beam. 
Lingering irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword — ^'t was with an inward strife. 
While yet the choice was mine. The mm'derous 

kmfe 
Is lifted for my heart I Doubt disappears ! 
I fight now for my head and for my life. 

IBxit WALLBNsrsm ; ike others /ottow him. 



SCENE XI. 

00UNTEB8 TERTSKT (enters from a side-room). 

I can endure no longer. No ! 

ILoekt around her. 
Where are they I 
No one is here. They leave me all alone. 
Alone in this sore anguish of suspense. 
And I must wear the outward show of calmness 
Before my sister, and shut in within me 
The pangs and agonies of mv crowded bosom. 
It is not to be bome.>-If all should &il ; 
If— if he must go over to tibe Swedes, 
An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a covenanted equal, 
A proud commander with his army following ; 
If we must wander on from land to land. 
Like the Count PahUine, of fijlen greatness 
An ignominious monument — But no 1 
That day I wiU not see ! And could himself 
Endure to sink so low, I would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 



SCENE XII. 
CoUNTsas, DuciUBs, Tmskla. 
THERLA (eneleavouring to hold back the Duchess). 
Dear mother, do stay here 1 

DUCHESS. 

No 1 Here is yet 
Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 
Why does my sister shun me t Don't I see her 
Full of suspense and anguish roam about 
From room to room f — Art thou not full of terror 1 
And what import these silent nods and gestures 
Which stealthwiae thou exchangest with her t 



THBKLA. 



Nothing, dear mother t 



Nothing: 
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DUCHESS (to the Couimsas). 

Sbter, I will know. 

OOUMTESB. 

What boots it now to hide it from her t Sooner 

Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 

'T is not the time now to indulge infirmity ; 

Courage beseems ns now, a heart collect, 

And exercise and previous discipline 

Of fortitude. One word, and over with it ! 

Sister, you are deluded. You believe. 

The Duke has been deposed — The Duke is not 

Deposadi— he is 



THKKLA (jffoing to the CoUlfTBSS). 

. What I do you wish to kill her t 



The Duke is- 



OOUlflBSS. 



THEKLA {throwing her arms round her mother). 
O stand firm ! stand firm, my mother 1 

COUNTESS. 

Revolted is the Duke ; he is preparing 
To join the enemy ; the army leave hmi. 
And aU has fiulU 



<W«MAM«^^WMMMWWM^«a 



MMMWMMWWW«Mr 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. 



A spaeumt Boom in the DuJu of Friedland's Palace. 

WALLKNSTBIN (in armour). 
Thou hast jB;un*d thy point, Octavio 1 Once more 
Almost as friendless as at Regensburg. [am I 
There I had nothing left me> out myself— 
But what one man can do, you have now experience. 
The twigs have you hew*d off, and here I stand 
A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
Proved myself worth an army to you — I alone 1 
Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sunk Tilly, your last hope ; 
Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent. 
Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace <ud the Emperor tremble. 
Soldiers wero scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck : all eyes were tum'd on me. 
Their helper in distress : the Emperor's pride 
Bow'd itself down before the man he had injured. 
'Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 
I did it. Like a ged of war^joiy name 
Went through the world. The drum was beafr— 

and, lo 1 
The plough, the workshop is forsaken, all 
Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners ; 
And as the wood-choir rich in melody 
Assemble quick around the bird of wonder. 
When first his throat swells with his magic song. 
So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crowd in around the image of my eagle. 
I feel myself the being that I was. 
It is the soul that builds itself a body. 
And Friedland's camp will not romain unfiU'd. 
Lead then your thousands out to meet me — true ! 
They are aoeustom'd under me to conquer. 
But not asainst me. If the head and limbe 
Separate trom each other, 'twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode. 

(Iixo and Tsrtbkv enter.) 

Courage, friends ! Courage 1 We aro still unvan- 

quish'd ; 
I feel my footing firm ; five regiments, Tertsky, 
Are still our own, and Butler's jiaUant troops ; 
And an host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 
I was not stronger, when nine years ago 
I marched forth, with fflad heart and high of hope. 
To conquer Germany »>r the Emperor. 



SCENE II. 



Wall sswii i, Iixo, TsBiraKT. {TOthemonierVwauAiiW^ 
%ho leads TsRTBKv aside, and taOcs isWt Mm.) 



What do they want! 



TEBTBKT. 



WALUCVSTEIN. 

What now! 

TEBISKT. 



Ten 

From Pappenheim request leave to address yon 
In the name of the regiment. 

WALLE!f8TEIN (hastily tO NbUMANn). 

Let them enter. 

ISsU NaoHAior. 

This 

May end in something. Mark yoo. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 



( 



SCENE III. 

WAXXBiraTBiir, Tbbtbkt, luio, ten Cntnakn {fed iy 
an A>raPM8ADB ^ march up and arrange thtmseNm, 
q/1«r the word ofammandt in one fromX hsforeths JMkM^ 
and matt their obeisanee. He takes Ms hat <ff, emd 
immediatelp covers himself again), 

ANSPESSIDS. 

Halt! Front! Present 1 

WALLBNSTEIN (after he has run through them wUk 

his eye, to the Amspusadb). 
I know thee welL Then art out of Brtkggen in 
Thy name is Mercy. [Flandov: 

1II8PES8ADE. 

Henry Mercy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou wert cut off on the march, suiroonded by 
the Hessians, and didst fight thy way with an hun- 
dred and eighty men through their thousand. 

AltSPBSSADB. 

'Twas even so, General ! 

WALLEIfSTKUf. 

What roward hadst thou for this gallant exploit 1 

1 Anspeande, In German G«ft«Itar, a soldier inferior to 
a corporal, but above the sentinela. The Gennan name 
implies that he Is exempt from moantinc gnard. 
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AN8PESSADB. 

That irliich I asked for : the honour to aerve in 
this corps. 

WALLENaTEiN {htming to a second). 
Thou wert among the volunteers that seized and 
made booty of the Swedish battery at Altenbuxg. 

SEOOIID CrnBlBSIBR. 

Yes, General! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I forget no one with whom I have exchanged 
words. (A pauteA Who sends you t 

▲IfSPSSSADB. 

Your noble r^giment^ the Cuirassiers of Picco- 
lomini. 

WALLElfSKBXN. 

Why does not your eolonel deliver in vour re- 
qnesl^ according to the custom of service f 

ANSPESSADB. 

Because we would first know whom we serve. 

WALLBJfSTEIN. 

Begin your address. 

ARSPBaBADB (ffiffing the word tfeommand). 
Shoulder your arms I 

WALLENSTBiiv (/ttmln^ to a third). 
Thy name is Risbeck ; Cologne is thy birth-place. 

THIBD CUIBLA88XEB. 

Risbeck of Cologne. 

WALLSlfSTEIN. 

It was thou that brouehtest in the Swedish 
colonel, Diebald, prisoner^ m the camp at NCkrem- 
berg. 

THIBO CUIBABSIBB. 

It was not ly General I 

WALLBNBIBin. 

Perfectly right ! It was thy elder brother : thou 
hadst a younger brother too : Where did he stay 1 

THIBD CUIRASBTEE. 

He is stationed at OhnUtz with the Imperial 
army. 

WALLEB8TBXN (tO the AnSPBBSADB). 

Now then — ^begin, 

AKBPESSADB. 

There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us — 

WALLBNSTBIN (interrupting him). 
Who chose you ! 



ANSFBSSADB. 



I>r0w its own man by lot. 



Every company 



WALLENSTBIN. 

Now 1 to the business. 

AMBPBSSADB. 

There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively, from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw, 
Because thou wert an enemy and traitor. 

WALLENSTBXN. 

And what did you determine 1 

ANSPBBSADB. 

All our comrades 
At Brannan, Budweiss, Prague and OlmUtz, hare 



Ob^'d abeady; and the regiments here, 
Tiefenbach and Toscano, instantly 
Did follow their example. But — but we 
Do not believe that thou art an enemy 
And traitor to thy country, hold it merely 
For lie and trick, and a trumped up Spanish story ! 

IWith warmth. 
Thyself shalt tell us what thy purpose is. 
For we have found thee still smoere and true : 
No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt 
The gallant General and the gallant troops. 

WALLBNSTBIIf. 

Therein I reeogmse my Pappenheimers. 

ABSPEBSADB. 

And this proposal makes thy regiment to thee : 

Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 

In thine own hands this mihtary sceptre. 

Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor 

Made over to thee by a covenant t 

Is it thy purpose merely to remain 

Supreme commander of the Austrian armies 1 — 

We will stand by thee. General t and guarantee 

Thy honest rights against all opposition. 

And should it chance, that all the other regiments 

Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 

Thy £uthftil soldiers, and, as is our duty, 

Far rather let ourselves be cut to pieces. 

Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 

As the Emperor's letter says, if it be true. 

That thou m traitorous wise wilt lead us over 

To tiie enemy, which God in heaven forbid t 

Then we too will forsake thee, and obey 

That letter <- 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Hear me, children ! 



ANSPESSADB. 



There needs no other answer. 



Yes, or no ! 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Yield attention. 
You're men of sense, examine for vourselves ; 
Ye think, and do not follow with the herd : 
And therefore have I always shown you honour 
Above aJl others, suffered you to reason ; 
Have treated you as free men, and my orders 
Were but the echoes of your prior sufihige. — 

ANSPESSADB. 

Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 

To us, my General ! With thy confidence 

Thou hast honour'd us, and shown us grace and 

favour 
Beyond all other regiments ; and thou seest 
We follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word^. 
Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which thou meditatest — ^that 
Thou meanest not to lead the army over 
To the enemy ; nor e*er betray thy countiy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Me, me are they betraying. The Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to my enemies. 
And I must fall, unless my gallant troops 
Will rescue me. See 1 I confide in you. 
And be your hearts mv strong-hold I At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 
This is your Spanish gratitude, this is our 
Requital for that maraerous fight at Lutzen ! 
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For this we threw the naked breaat against 
The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Oiirbed^ and the hard stone our pillow! never 

stream 
Too rapid for os^ nor wood too impervious : 
With cneerfol spirit we pursued that Mansfeldt 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 
Yea, our whole life was but one restless maivh ; 
And homeless, as the stirring wind, we travelled 
0*er the war-wasted earth. And now, even now. 
That we have wdl nigh ftnish'd the hiurd toil. 
The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, 
With fidthful indefatigable arm 
Have roll*d the heavy war-load up the hill. 
Behold I this boy of iha Emperors bears away 
The honouxB of the peace, an easy prise I 
He^ weave, forsooth, into his flaxen locks 
The olive branch, the hard-earned ornament 
Of this grey heady grown grey beneath the hefanet. 

That shall he not, while we can hinder it ! 

No one, but thou, who hast conducted it 

With £une, shall end this war, this frightful war. 

Thou led'st us out into the bloody field 

Of death ; thou and no other shalt conduct us home^ 

Rejoicing to the lovely plains of peace— 

Shalt shue with us the fruits of the long toil — 

WAIiliEZISTEIIf. 

Whatl Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toill Believe it not 
Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest t you and me, and all of us, 
This war will swallow up I War, war, not peaee^ 
Is Austria's wish ; and therefore, be<»use I 
Endeavour'd after peace, therefore I fall. 
For what cares Austria, how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world ! 
She will but wax and grow amid tiie ruin, 
And still win new domains. 

[2^ Colmilen exprta cffUatUm hjf tt«<r getturet. 

Ye're moved— I see 
A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye wamon ! 
Oh that my spirit might possess you now 
Daring as once it led you to the battle I 
Ye would stand by me with your veteran arms. 
Protect me in my rights ; and this is noble I 
But think not that yo« can accomplish it, 
Your scanty number ! to no purpose will you 
Have sacrificed you for your General. 

lCat\fldenHaUp. 
No I let us tread securely, seek for friends ; 
The Swedes have proffer d us assistance, let us 
Wear for a while the appearance of good will. 
And use them for your profit, till we both 
Carry the fate of Europe in our hands. 
And from our camp to tiie glad jubilant world 
Lead Peace forth with the garland on her head ! 



'TIS then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede 1 Thoult not betray 
The £mneror ! Wilt not turn us into Swedes ! 
This is tne only thing which we desire 
To leaxn from thee. 

WALUBNSTSIir. 

What care I for the Swedes! 
I hate ihem as I hats the ph of heU^ 
And under Providenee I tnist right soon 
To chase them to thefar homm mnsb their Bahit. 



My cares are onW for the whole : I have 

A heart — it bleeds within me for the miserieB 

And piteous groaning of my fellow Germans. 

Ye are but oonmion men, but yet ye think 

With minds not common ; ve appear to me 

Worthy before all othets, tnat 1 whisper ye 

A little word or two in confidence 1 

See now 1 already for full fifteen years 

The war-torch has continued burning, yet 

No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and Grerman, 

Papist and Lutheran ! neither will give way 

To the other, eveiy hand's against me other. 

Each one is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end! Where's he that will 

unravel 
This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 
It must be cut asunder. 
I feel that I am the man of destiny. 
And truBt, with your assistMifi to awwiplish iL 



SCENE IV. 
To then tnier Botlbk. 

BUTLB& (poMsionaie^), 
GensnJt This is not right 1 

WALLEMSTElll. 

What is not 

BUTLBB. 

It must needs injure us with all honest men. 



But what t 



WALLBlfSTBIN. 



BOTLBB. 

It is an open proclamation 
Of iasurrection. 

WALLBMSTBIM. 

Well, wea--biit what is iti 



Goant Tertd^'s regifiients tear die laqpsriU &ig^ 
From off the banners, and instead of it 
Have rear'd aloft thy arms. 

▲MBPB88AOB {abruptly to ike Cuurassiers). 

Right about ilfaxeh! 

WALLBlfSTElN. 

Cursed be this counsel, and accursed who gave it ! 

ITo theCfdnmien, who arerelirim§» 

Halt, children, halt 1 There's some mistake in this ; 
Hark I — I will punish it severely. Stop ! 
Theydonothetf. (7oIllo). Go after them, 

them. 
And bring them back to me^ cost what it may. 

[Tlio hurries omL 
This hurls us headlong. Butler I Butler ! 
You are mj evil genius, wherefore must you 
Announce it in their presence t It was aQ 
In a fair way. The^ were half wenl thcae m^^m^m 
With their improvident over-rsadi B sas 
A cruel game is Fortune playing with nne. 
The zeal of friends it is that lazes me, 
And not the hate of enemies. 
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SCENE V. 

T» 1hei4 tnUr Ou Docrjbss, who rusha into the Ckambar, 
Thulla and the Commm/oUaw her. 



DUCHE88. 



Albrecht I 



What hast thou done t 



WALLENSTBIN. 

And now comes this beside. 

courrrESs. 
Forgiye me, brother ! It was not in my power. 
They know all. 

DTJCHE8B. 

What bast thou done 1 

oouimss (to Te&tskt\ 
Is there no hope t Is all lost utterly t 



An lost Nobope. Prague in the Emperor's hands, 
The soldiery bave ta'en their oaths anew. 

OOtTNTESS. 

That lurking hypocrite^ Octayio I 
Count Max. is off too. 

TBB1SKY. 

Where can he be I He*s 
Grone oTer to the Emperor with his father. 

CThkrul nuhet <mt into the earme of her mother, 
hiding her /nee in her doeom. 

DUCHAS (enfoiding her in her armt). 
Unhi^py ehild I and more unhappy mother 1 

WALLBOfsrsiv (aeide to Tekibkt). 
Quick ! Let a caniage stand in readiness 
In the court bebind the palace. Scherfenberg 
Be their attendant ; he is faithful to us ; 
To Egra hell conduct them, and we follow. 

[To ILLO, vfho retume. 
Thou hast not brought them back! 

ILLO.' 

Hear'st thou the uproar t 
The whole corps of the Pappenheimers is 
Drawn out-: the younger Piccolominiy 
Their colonel, Ifaey require : for they affirm, 
That he is m the palace here, a prisoner ; 
And if thou dost not instantly deliver him, 
They will find means to free him with the sword. 

lAU etand on u ued. 



What shall we make of this 1 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Said I not so 1 

my prophetic heart! be is still here. 

He has not betray'd me— he could not betray me. 

1 never doubted of it 

ooumESS. 
If he be 
StiO here, then all goes well ; for I know what 

ISmbracing Thskla. 
Will keep him here for ever. 

TESISKT. 

It can't be. 
His &ther has betray'd us, is gone over 
To the Emperor — the son could not have ventured 
To stay behind. 

THEKLA (her effe fixed on the door). 
There he is 1 



SCENE VI. 
To theee enter Ma3u Piooolomini. 



Yes ! here he is 1 I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
In ambush for a favourable moment : 
This loitering, this suspense exceeds my powers. 
[ Advancing to Thxkul, who hoe thrown herself into 
her mother's arme. 

Turn not thine eyes away. O look upon me ! 
Confess it freely before all. Fear no one. 
Let who win hear that we both love each other. 
Wherefore continue to conceal iti Secrecy 
Is for the happy — ^misery, hopeless misery, 
Needeth no veil ! Beneath a thousand suns 
It dares act openly. 

[J?e obtervee the CoutrnuB loohing on Thkkla with 
expreseione <if triumph. 

No, Lady! No! 
Expect not, hope it not I am not come 
To stay : to bid farewell, &reweU for ever. 
For this I come! 'Tis over! I must leave thee 1 
Thekla, I must— ^t»/ leave thee ! Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look ot sympathy, only one look. 
Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, 
Thekla ! iOr<upe her hand, 

Grod ! I cannot leave this spot — I cannot ! 
Cannot let go this hand. O ten me, TheUa ! 
That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That I can not act otherwise. 

[TBXKijk, avoiding his look, points with her hemd to 
her father. Max. turns round to the Duke, whom 
he had not till then perceived. 

Thou beret It was not thou, whom here I sought 

1 trusted never more to have beheld thee. 
My business is with her alone. Here wiU I 
Receive a ftiU acquittal from this heart— 
For any other I am no more concem'd. 

WALLXNBIBIlf. 

Thmk'st thou, that fool-Uke, I shall let thee go, 
And act the mock-magnanimous with thee! 
Thy father is become a villain to me ; 
I hold thee for his son, and nothing more : 
Nor to no purpose sbalt thou have been given 
Into my power. Think not, that I will honour 
That ancient love, which so remorselessly 
He mangled. They are now past by, those hours 
Of fric^dahip and forgiveness. Hate and ven- 
geance 
Succeed — 'tis now their turn — I too can ^irow 
AU feelings of the man aside — can prove 
Mysdf as much a monster as thy filler I 

MAX. (calmly). 
Thou wflt proceed with me, as thou hast power. 
Thou know'st, I neither bntve nor fear thv rage. 
What has detain'd me here, that too thou know'st 

ITaking Tiuolla bp the hand. 

See, Duke I AU — aU would I have owed to thee. 
Would have received from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessed spirits. This hast thou 
Laid waste for ever — that concerns not thee. 
Indifferent thou tnunplest in the dust 
Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 
Whom tiiou dost serve^ is no benignant deity. 
Like as the blind irreooncileable 
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Fierce element, incapable of compact, 

Thj heart's wQd impulse only dost thou follow.* 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

Thou art describing thy own father's heart. 

The adder I O, the charms of hell o'erpower'd me. 

He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 

Still to and fro he pass'd, suspected never ! 

On the wide ocean, in the starry heaven 

Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 

In my heart's heart had folded I Had I been 

To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me^ 

War had I ne'er denounced Sjg^uist him. No, 

I never could haji^'e done it. The Emperor was 

My austere master only, not my friend. 

There was already war 'tvrixt him and me 

When he deliver'd the Commander's Staff 

Into my hands ; for there's a natural 

Unceasing war 'twixt cunning and suspicion ; 

Peace exists only betwixt confidence 

And fiuth. Who poisons confidence, he murders 

The future generations. 

UAX. 

I will not 
Defend my father. Woe is me, I cannot I 

1 I have here ventured to omit a coneidorable number 
of llnea I fear that I should not have done amiae, had I 
taken this liberty more frequently. It is, however, in- 
cumbent on mo to give the original, with a literal transla- 
tion. 

Wdi denen, die auf Dich vertraun, an lUoh 
Die siohie Hotte ihree GlOekes lehnen, 
Gelookt von delner geistlichen GestalL 
Schnell unverhoflFt; bei nftchtlich stiller Weile 
Qfhrts in dem tOckschen Feuersdhlunde, ladet 
8ich aus mit tobender Gewalt, und weg 
Tndbt Ober alle Pflamnmgen der Henschen 
Der wilde Strom in granoender ZeratArong. 

WALLBirSniN. 

Dn schilderst deines Yaters Henc. Wie Da's 
Beechreibst, so ist's in seinem EIngewelde, 
In dieaer schwarxoi Heuchlers Brust gestaltet. 
O, mich hat HOUenkunst get&usoht ! Mfar sandte 
Der Abgrund den verflecktesten der CMster, 
Den LttgenkundigBten herauf , und stellt* Hm 
Ala Freund an meiner Seite. Wer vetmag 
Der H6Ue Madht xu widerstehn ! loh lOg 
Den BasUisken auf an melnem Busen, 
Mit melnem Henblutnflhrt ich ihn, er sog 
Skih. schwelgend voll an meiner Llebe BrQsten, 
Ich hatte nimmer Arges gegen ihn, 
Welt offsn liees ioh des Gedankens Th<ne, 
Und waif die SohlQssd welser Yorslcht weg, 
Am Stemflnhimmel, etc. 

UTMBJLL TmAKBLATIOlf . 

Alas! for thoae who place their oonfldenoe on thee, 
against thee lean the secure hut of their fortune, allured 
by thy hospitable fonn. Suddenly, unexpectedly, in a 
moment still as night, there is a fermentation in the 
treacherous gulf of fire; it diwhargee itself with raging 
foroe, and away over all the plantations of men drives the 
wild stream in frightful devastationt^wAixsmram. Thou 
art portraying thy father's heart ; as thou descrlbeet, even 
so is it shaped in his entrails, in this black hypocrite's 
breasL O, the art of hell has deceived me ! The Abyss 
sent up to me the most spotted of the spirits, the most 
skiUiii in lies, and placed him as a friend by my side. 
Who may withstand the power of hell? I took the basilisk 
to my bosom, with my heart's blood I nourished him ; he 
sacked himself glutf ull at the breasts of my love. I never 
harboured evil towards him ; wide open did I leave the 
door of my thoughts ; I threw away the key of wise fore- 
sight. In the starry heaven, &o.— We find a difflctilty in 
believing this to have been written by Scaixxn. 



Hard deeds and luckless have ta'en place; one 

crime 
Drags after it the other in dose link. 
But we are innocent : how have we fallen 
Into this circle of mishap and guilt ! 
To whom have we been fiuthlessi Wherefoze must 
The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 
Of our two fathers twine like serpents round osl 

Why must our &therB' 
Unoonquerable hate rend us asunder, 
Who love each other! 

WALLEMSTBIir, 

Max., remain with me. 
Groyounot&omme,Max.I Hark! I will teU thee— 
How when at Prague, our winter-quarters, iboa 
Wert brought into my tent a tender boy. 
Not yet aocustom'd to the Grerman winters ; 
Thy hand was frozen to tiie heavy colours ; 
Thou wouldst not let them go. — 
At thai time did I take thee in my arms, 
And with my mantle did I cover thee ; 
I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee ; I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little ofSces, 
However strange to me ; I tended thee 
Till life retum'd ; and when thine eyes fiorst open'd, 
I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Alter'd my feelings towardft theet Many thouaaiids 
Have I miade rich, presented them widi lands ; 
Rewarded them willi diffnities and honours ; 
Thee have I hved: my neart, my self, I gave 
To thee ! They all were aliens : thou wert 
Our child and inmate.* Max. I Thou canst not 

leave me ; 
It cannot be ; I may not, will not think 
That Bfax. can loive me. 

HAX. 

O my God! 

WALLBNSXBIir. 

I have 
Held and sustafai'd thee from thy tottering chfld- 
What holy bond is there of natural love, [liood. 
What human tie, that does not knit thee to me I 
I love thee. Max. ! What did thy £tther for thee, 
Whidi I too have not done, to the height of duty! 
Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor ; 
He will reward thee with a pretty chain 
Of gold ; with his ram's fleece wiU he reward thee; 
For that the friend, the father of thy youth. 
For that the holiest feeling of humanity. 
Was nothing worth to the«. 



MAX. 



can I 



O God ! bow 
Do otherwiflel Am I not forced to do it. 
My oath — my duty — ^honour.. 

WALLBKSTBIN. 

How! Thy duty! 
Duty to whom ! Who art thou ! Biax. ! bethink thee 
What duties mayst thou have! If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor, 
It is my crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 

a This is a poor and inadequate translation of the 
tionate simplicity of the original— 

8ie alle waren Fremdlinge, Du waxst 
Das Kind dea Hanses. 

Indeed the whole speedi is in the best styteof 
Oslsicamnial 
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To thine own self t Art thou thine own commander I 
Stand'st thou^ like me, a freeman in the world. 
That in thy actions thou shonldst plead free agency t 
On me thon'rt planted, I am thy Emperor; 
To obey me, to belong to me, this is 
Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee 1 
And if the planet, on the which thou livest 
And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 
It is not in thy choice, whether or no 
Tliou'lt follow it. Unfelt it whirls thee onward 
Together with his rinf and all his moons. 
With little guilt stepj^st thou into this contest ; 
lliee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 
For that thou heldst thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removed. 
For justice is the virtue of the ruler. 
Affection and fidelity the subject's. 
Not every one doth it beseem to question 
The fSuvoff high Arcturus. Most securely 
Wilt thou pursue the nearest duty — let 
The pilot ns his eye upon the pole-star. 



SCENE VII. 

To thest enter Nbumamh. 

WALLKNSTKXlf. 

Whatnowt 

NEUMAHH. 

' The Pi^peDheimen aje dismoimted, 

< And aje advancing now on foot, determined 

With sword in hand to storm the house, and free 

The County their coloneL 

WALUDisiEiir (to Tsbisxt). 

Have the cannon planted. 
I wiU receiTe them with chain-ahot. 

lExUTmaavn, 
IVo sc iI be to me with sword in hand ! .60 Neumannl 
T la my command that they retreat this moment, 
And in their ranks in sflence wait my pleasure. 

[NsuMAJiH extL Illo $Up$ to th$ windoMh 

COUNTESS. 

Let him go, I entreat thee, let him go. 

ILLO (at the wifidow). 
Hell and perdition I 

WALLENBTBTIf. 

What is it! 

ILLO. 

They scale the oonndl-house, the roof's oneover'd 
They level at this house the cannon— - 



Madmen! 



ILLO. 



They are making preparations now to fire on us. 

DUCHK8S AMD OOUimSS. 

Merciful Heaven I 

MAX. (to WaLLENSTBIN). 

Let me go to them 1 

WALLENSTBIir. 

Not a step I 

VAX. (pomting to Thexla and the Duchess.) 
Bntthttrlifel Thine! 

WALLSNSTEIlf. 

What tidings bring'st thou, Tertskyf 



SCENE VIII. 
To tJutt TaftTOCT {returning. 



Message and greeting from, our faithiul regimentB. 
Their ardour may no longer be curb'd in. 
They intreat permission to commence the attack; 
And if thou wouldst but give the word of onsety 
They could now charse the enemy in rear, 
Into the city wedge them, and with ease 
O'eipower uiem in the narrow streets. 

ILLO. 

O come I 
Let not their ardour cooL The'soldieiy 
Of Butler's corps stand by us faithfully ; 
We are the greater number. Let us charge them. 
And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. 

WALLEIfSTEIIf. 

What! shall this town become a field of slaughter. 

And brother-killing Discord, fire-eyed. 

Be let loose throu^ its streets to roam and raget 

Shall the decision be delivered over 

To deaf remorseless Rage, that hears no leader I 

Here is not room for battle, only for butchery. 

Well, let it be I I have long thought of it, 

So let it burst then ! 

ITumt to Max. 
Well, how is it with theel 
Wilt thou attempt a heat with me. Away I 
Thou art free to go. Oppose thyself to me. 
Front against front, and lead them to the battle ; 
Thou'rt skilled in war, thou hast leam'd somewhat 

under me, 
I need not be ashamed of my opponent, 
And never had'st thou fairer opportunity 
To pay me for thy schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

Is it then. 
Can it have come to this t — What ! Cousin,CousinI 
Have you die heart! 

The regiments that are trusted to my care 

I have pledged my troth to bring away from Pilsen 

True to the Emperor, and this promise wUl I 

Make good, or perish. More than this no duty 

Requires of me. I will not fight against thee. 

Unless compell'd ; for though an enemy, 

Thy head is holy to me stilL 

ITwo reports of eanwm* Illo and TsansY Avrfy 
to the window. 



What's that! 



WALLENSTEIN. 
TSBI8XT. 

He&lls. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Falls! Who! 



ILLO. 



Discharged the ordnance. 



Tiefenbach's corps 



WALLSNSTEIir. 

Upon whom! 



ILLO. 



Yonr messenger. 



On Neumann 
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WALLEN8TEIN (stortwr Up), 

Ha! Death and helll I wiU— 

TERTSKT. 

Expose thyself to their blind frenzy f 

DUCHESS and oountbss. 

Nol 
For God sake, no ! 

ILLO. 

Not yet, my Genenl I 

COUNTESS. 

0, hold him ! hold him 1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave me— 

MAX. 

Do it not ; 
Not yet I This rash and bloody deed has thrown them 
Into a frenzy»fit-»allow them time-^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Away I too lone already hare I loiter'd. 
They are emboTden*d to these outrages, 
Beholding not my face. They shall behold 

My eoontenancey shall hear my Toioe 

Are they not mp troopsi Am I not their General^ 

And their long-fear'd commander ! Let me see. 

Whether indeed they do no longer know 

^lat coontenanoey which was their son in battle I 

From the balcony (mark 1 ), I show myself 

To these rebellious forces, and at once 

Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln current 

Shrinks back into uie old bed of obedience. 

BVThBM/bUOW, 



SCENE IX. 

CoUNTBSt, DccHJtts, Maz. ond Trbkla. 

COUNTESS (to the Ducbbss). 
Let them but see him — there is hope still, idster. 

DUCHESS. 

Hope I I have none I 

MAX. (who during the lq*t 9een€ haa been atandmg 
at a dUiance in a vUible atruggle ii(f feelingM, 
advaneet). 

This ean I not endnrs. 
With most determined soul did I come hither; 
My purposed action seem'd unblameable 
To my own conscience — and I must stand here 
Like one abhorr*d, a hard inhuman being : 
Yea, loaded with the curse of all I love 1 
Must see all whom I love in this sore anguish. 
Whom I with one word can make happy — 1 
My heart revolts within me, and two voices 
Make themselves audible within my bosom. 
My soul's benighted ; I no longer can 
Distinguish the right track. O, well and truly 
Didst thou say, father, I relied too much 
On my own heart My mind moves to and firo^- 
I know not what to do. 

COUNTESS. 

What I yon know nott 
Does not your own heart tell you 1 O I then I 
Will tell it you. Your father is a traitor, 
A frightful traitor to us — he has plotted 



Against our General's Ufe, has plnn^ us all 

In miseiy— and you're his son ! 'T is your's 

To make the amends — Make yon the son's fidelity 

Outweigh the father's treason, that the name 

Of Picoolomini be not a proverb 

Of infamy, a common form of curang 

To the posterity of Wallenstein. 



Where is that voice of truth which I dare foDow I 
It speaks no longer in my heart We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate : 
O that an angel would descend firom Heaven, 
And scoop for me the right, the uncorrupted. 
With a pure hand from uie pure Fount m Light 

[_HU eifta gktnu on Tbmkuu 

What other angel seek It To this heart. 

To this unerring heart, will I submit it ; 

WUl ask thy love, which has the power to bless 

The hi^PPy ™*^ alone, averted ever 

From the disquieted and 2uilty--cafw< thou 

Still love me,Jf I stay I Say that thou caost. 

And I am the Duke's ■ — 

COUNTESS. 

Think, nieoo— 



XAX. 

Think nothing, Thdda I 
Speak what thou/feiSf»#. 

COUNTESS. 

Think upon your fatiiei^ 



I did not question thee, as Friedland's daughter. 

Thee, the beloved and the unerring god 

Withm thy heart, I question. What's at stake 1 

Not whether diadem of royalty 

Be to be won or not— that mightst thoa Aimk on. 

Thy firiend, and his soul's quiet, are at stake ; 

The fortune of a thousand gallant men. 

Who will all follow me ; shall I forswear 

My oath uid dutjr to the Emperor 1 

Say, shall I send into Octavias camp 

The parricidal ball 1 For when the ball 

Has left its caxmon, and is on its flight, 

It is no longer a do&d instrument I 

It lives, a spirit pasneo into it, 

The avenj^g furies seize possessioii of it. 



And with sure malice guide it the worst way 



THBKLA. 



0! Max.- 



MAX. {interrupting her). 

Nay, notprecipitately either, Theklik 
I understand thee. To thy noble heart 
The hardest duty mi^t appear the highest 
The human, not the great part, would I act 
Even from my childhood to this pvsseni hour. 
Think what the Duke has done for me, 1 

loved me. 
And think too, how my father has repaid him. 
O likewise the firee lovely impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious Maid's 
Faithfm attadmient, these too are a holy 
Religion to the heart ; and heanly 
The shudderings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults lh< 
Lay all upon the balance, all — ^then speak^ 
And let thy heart decide it 
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THEKLA. 

Oy thy own 
Halh long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heurt'8 first feeling 

COUNTESS. 

Oh I ill-fiiied woman 1 

THBKZJL. 

Is it possible, that that can be the right, 
The which thy tender heart did not at &rst 
Detect and seize with instant impulse 1 Go, 
Fulfil thy dnty 1 I should ever lore thee. 
Whatever thou hadst chosen, thou wouldst stUl 

hare acted 
Nobly and worthy of thee—but repentance 
Shall ne'er disturb thy soul's fiur peace. 



MAX. 



Then I 



Must leave thee, must part from thee I 

THEKLA. 

Being fiuthf ul 
To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me : 
If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 
A bloody hatred wUl divide for ever 
The houses *Piccolomini and Friedland ; 
But we belong not to our houses — Gro 1 
Quick I quick ! and separate thy righteous cause 
From our unholy and unblessed one I 
The curse of Heaven lies upon our head : 
'T is dedicate to ruin. Even me 
My father's guilt drags with it to perdition. 
Mourn not for me : 
My destiny will quickly be decided. 

[Max. eUupi lur in hi$ arvu In extreme emotion. 
There ie heard A-om behind the Scene a loud wUdt 
long eoiUintud erp, Yiyat Ferdlnandiu 1 ac- 
companied bp warlike Jnstrumenti, Max. and 
Tbkkla r«iiMi<fi without motion in each other's 
embracee. 



SCENE X. 

To the above enter Txrt&ky. 

coinfTESS (meeting him). 
What meant that cry! What was it! 

TSRTSKT. 



All is lost 1 



COUNTESS. 

What I they regarded not his countenance ! 



T was all in vain. 



TE&TSRT. 
DUCHESS. 

They shouted Vivat 1 



TSRTSKT. 



COUNTBM. 



To the Emperor. 



The traitors ! 

TERTSKT. 

Nay ! he was not once permitted 
Even to address them. Soon as he began, 
With deafeninff noise of warlike instruments 
They drown'd his words. But here he comes. 



SCENE XI. 
To theee enter WAixawRviw, accompanied fty Iixo and 

BVTLUU 

WALLENSTEIN (<u he enters). 

Tertskyl 

TERTSKT. 

My Greneral 1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let our regiments hold themselves 
In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilsen ere evening. IBxit Tsktsxy. 

Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes, my General. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Governor of Em is your friend 
And countryman. vVrite to him instantly 
By a post courier. He must be advised. 
That we are with him early on the morrow. 
You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 

BUTLER. 

It shall be done, my General I 

WALLENSTEIN (stept between Max. and Thekla., 
who have remained during thit time in each 
oiher^s arms). 

Parti 



OGod! 
CCoinflBien enter with drawn swords, and assemble in 
the back-gr&und. At the same time there are heard/iram 
below seme spirited passages out qfUuPappenheim March, 
whid^ seem to address Max. 

WALLENSTEIN (lo the Cuhnssiers). 
Here he is, he is at liberty : I keep him 
No longer. 

IHe turns awap, and stands so that Max. csemei 

pass bjf him nor approach the Psurasae. 

MAX. 

Thou know'st that I have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee ! I go forth into a desert. 
Leaving my all behind me. O do not turn 
Thine eyes away from me I O once more show me 
Thy ever dear and honour'd countenance. 

[Max. attempts to take his hand, but is repelled : 
he turns to the Countcsb. 

Is there no eye that has a look of pity for me I 

IThe CouMTJos turns away from him ; he turns to 
the DucRwee, 

My mother 1 

DUCHESS. 

Gro where duty calls you. Haply 
The time mav come, when you may prove to us 
A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 

MAX. 

You give me hope ; you would not 
Suffer me wholly to despair. No I no ! 
Mine is a certain misery — Thanks to Heaven 1 
That offers me a means of ending it. 

[7^ military music begins again. The stageJtOs 

more and more with armed men. Max. ues 

BuTLXR and addresses him* 
And vou here, Colonel Butler^-and will you 
Not follow me 1 Well, then ! remain more faithful 
To your new lord, than you have proved yourself 
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To the Emperor. Come, Butler ! promise me. 
Give me your hand upon it, that you '11 be 
The guardian of his life, its shield, its watchman. 
He is attainted, and his princely head 
Fair boo^ for each slaye that trades in murder. 
Now he dioth n^ the fiuthf ul eye of friendship, 
And those whom here I see — 

ICoitinff iuipieiotu looks on Iu/> and BtrrLcn. 

ILLO. 

Go— seek for traitors 
In Galas^ in your father's quarters. Here 
Is only one. Away t away ! and free us 
From his detested sight t Away 1 

[Max. atUmpU once more to approa^ Tbkkjjl. 
WALLmstmm prevents him. Max. Hands irre- 
solute, and in apparent anguish. In the mean 
time the stage fills more and more / and the horns 
souindfrom beioto louder and louder, and each 
time after a Sorter intenfol. 



Blow, blow I O were it but the Swedish Tmn^ets, 



And all the naked swords, which I see here, 
Were plunged into my breast I What purpose yon 1 
You come to tear me from this place 1 Beware, 
Ye driye me not to desperation. — Do it not ! 
Ye may repent it I 

IThe stage is entirag fitted with arwud tnen. 
Yet more ! wmght upon weight to drag me down ! 
Think what ye 're doing. It is not well done 
To chuse a man despairing for your leader ; 
You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 
I dedicate your souls to vengeance. MmA I 
For your own ruin you have chosen me : 
Who goes with me, must be prepared to perish. 

iHe turns to the back-ground, there ensues a sudden 
and violent wtovement autong the CuSrassiorst 
theg surround him, and earrg him eff in miid 
tumuU. Waixbtbtxih remains immifvabU. 
Thkkla sinks into her mother's arwu. The cur- 
tain /alls. 2^ msuie becomes loud and over' 
powering, and passes into a compleU wrwgr^i 
"the orchestra Joins i$-and eonUnmeo duris^ 
the interval between the second and turd AeL 
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ACT m. 



SCENE I. 

The BcBooiiAsraa'S House at Sgra, 



BUiLsa (J%ut arrived). 

Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. 
Here, Friedland I and no farther t From Bohemia 
Thy meteor rose, trayersed the sky awhile, 
And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast foresworn the ancient colours, 
Blind man ! yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 
Profaner of the altar and the hearth. 
Against thy Emperor and fellow -citizens 
Thou mean'st to wage the war. Friedland, be- 
ware — 
The eyil spirit of reyenge impels thee— 
Beware thou, thai reyenge destroy thee not ! 



SCENE II. 

BuTJLSa and Qoeaton. 

GORDON. 

Is it you I 
How my heart sinks I The Duke a f ugitiye traitor 1 
UiB princely head attainted I my God I 

BUTLER. 

You haye received the letter which I sent you 
By a post-oourier t 

GORDON. 

Yes : and in obedience to it 
Open'd the stronghold to him without scruple. 
For an imperial letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. 
But yet forgive me 1 when even now I saw 
The Duke himself, my scruples recommenced. 
For truly, not like an attainted man. 
Into this town did Friedland make his entrance ; 



His wonted majesty beam'd from his brow. 
And calm, as in the days when all was zig^ 
Did he reoeive from me the accounts of Met, 
Tib said, that fiedlen pride learns condeeeension : 
But sparing and with dignity the Duke 
Weigh'd eyeiy syllable of approbation. 
As masters praise a servant who has done 
His duty, and no more. 



Tis all pedsely 
As I related in my letter. Friedland 
Has sold the army to the enemy, 
And pledged himself to give up Prague and Egnu 
On this report the regiments all forsook him. 
The five excepted that belong to Tertsky, 
And which have followed him, as thou hast seen. 
The sentence of attainder is pass*d on him. 
And every loval subject is required 
To give hun m to justice, dead or living. 

GORDON. 

A traitor to the ESmperor — Sudi a noble 1 

Of such hkh talents ! What is human greatneBS ! 

I often said, this can't end happily. 

His mi([^t, his greatness, and this obscure power 

Are but a cover d pit-faU. The human being 

May not be trusted to self -ffovemmeni. 

The clear and written law, ue deep trod fbot-maxitB 

Of ancient costom, are aU neoesssry 

To keep him in the road of fidth and duty. 

The authority entrusted to this man 

Was unexampled and unnatural. 

It placed him on a level with his Emj^eror, 

Till the proud soul unleam'd submission. Wa 

is me ; 
I mourn for him ! for where he feQ, I deem 
Might none stand firm. AJas I dear General, 
We in our lucky mediocrity 
Have ne'er experienced, cannot calculate. 
What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a man. 
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BDTLBB. 

Spare your laments 
Till he need sympathy ; for at this present 
He is still mighty, and still formidable. 
The Swedes iMTanoe to Egra by forced marches. 
And quickly will the junction be accomplished. 
This must not be I The Duke must never leave 
This strong-hold on free footing ; for I have 
Pledged fife and honour here to hold him prisoner, 
And your assistance 'tis on which I calculate. 

OORDON. 

that I had not lived to see this day I 
From his hand I received this dignity, 

He did himself entrust this strong-hold to me. 
Which I am now required to make his dungeon. 
We suhahems have no will of our own : 
The free, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fiur impiuBe of his human nature. 
Ah ! we are but the poor tools of the law, 
Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at ! 

BUTLBB. 

Nay ! let it not afflict you, that your power 
Is dreumscribed. Much liberty, much error ! 
The narrow path of duty is securest. 

OOBSON. 

And all then have deserted him, you say ! 
He has built up the luck of many thousands ; 
For kingly was his spirit : his full hand 
Was ever open ! Many a one frt)m dust 

' WUk a tip glance on Butlbr. 
Hath he selected, frtym the very dust 
Hath raised him into dignitv and honour. 
And yet no frLend, not one friend hath he purchased, 
Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 

BUTLSR. 

Here's one, I see. 

GOBDON. 

I have enjoy'd from him 
No grace or &vour. I could ahnost doubt, 
H ever in his grei^neBs he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For stilf my office 
Kept me at distance from him ; and when first 
He to this citadel appointed me, 
He was sincere and serious in his duty. 

1 do not then abuse his confidence. 
If I preserve my fealty in that 
Which to my fealty was first deliver*d. 

BUTLBB. 

Say, then, will yon fulfil the attainder on him 1 

ooKDOif (iMitiMf, r^/teetinff — then €u in deep 

d^jeolion)* 
If it be so — ^if all be as you say— . 
If he've betray'd the Emperor, his master. 
Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 
The strong*holds of liie country to the enemy — 
Yea, tmlv ! — ^there is no redemption for him I 
Yet it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 
For we were pa^ at the court of Bergau 
At the same period ; but I was the senior. 



I have heard so- 



BUTLBB. 



OOBDON. 

Tis full thirtv years since then. 
A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends : 
Yet even dien he had a daring soul : 



His frame of mind was serious and severe 

Beyond his years: his dreams were of grtat objects. 

He walk'd amidst us of a silent spirit 

Communing with himself ; yet I have known him 

Transported on a sudden into utterance 

Of strange conoeptions ; kindling into splendour. 

His soul reveal'd itself, and he spake so 

That we look'd round perplex'd upon each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness. 

Or whether it were a god that spoke in him. 

BUTTLBB. 

But was A where he fell two stoir high 

From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen 

asleep , 
And rose up free from injury t From Uiis day 
fit is reported) he betrayed clear marks 
Of a distempered fancy. 

OOBDOM. 

He became 
Doubtless more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 
He made himself a Gathohc. Marvellously 
His marvellous preservation had transform*d him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 
He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 
But now our destinies drove us asunder ; 
He paced with rapid step the way of greatness, 
Was Count, and Prince, Duke-regent, and Dictator. 
And now is all, all this too little for him ; 
He stretches forth his hands for a king's crown. 
And plunges in unfathomable nxin. 



No more, he comes. 



BUTLBB. 



SCENE III. 

To these enter Wax.lbvbtbin, in conversation wilh the 
BuaooMAsncR qfEgra, 

WALLENSTBIN. 

You were at one time a free town. I see, 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms. 
Why the half eagle only ! 

BUBGOMASTEB. 

We were free. 
But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remain*d in pledge to the Bohemian crown ; 
Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other half 
Being canoell'd till the empire rabsom us. 
If ever that should be. 

WALLBIISTBIN. 

Ye merit freedom. 
Only be firm and daunUess. Lend your ears 
To no designing whispering court-minions. 
What may your imposts be 1 

BUBGOMASTEB. 

So heavy that 
We totter under them. The garrison 
Lives at our costs. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

I will relieve you. Tell me. 

There are some Protestants among you still 1 

[The BunooMASTRii hesitates. 
Yes, yes ; I know it. Many lie oonceal'd 
Within these walls — ^Coufess now — ^you yourself-^ 
IPixes hisepeon hivu The BirROOMABrsR alarmed^ 
Be not alarm 'd. I hate the Jesuits. 
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Could my will have determined it, they bad 
Been long ago expellM the empire. Trust me — 
Ma88-bo<uc or bible — 'tis all one to me. 
Of that the world has had suiBcient proof. 
I built a church for the Reformed in Glogau 
At my own instance. Harkye, Burgomaster 1 
What is your name ! 

BURGOMASTER. 

Pachhalbely may it please you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Harkye ! 

But let it go no further, what I now 
Disclose to you in confidence. 

ILaying his hand on the Buroomastsb's ihoulder with 
a certain tolemnUp. 

The times 
Draw near to their fulfilment, Burgomaster ! 
The high will fall, the low will be exalted. 
Harkye ! But keep it to yourself I The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy — 
A new an'&ngement is at hand. You saw 
The three moons that appeared at once in the Heaven! 

BURGOMASTER. 

With wonder and afiWght ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Whereof did two 
Strangely transform themselves to bloodv daggers, 
And only one, the middle moon, remain d 
Steady and clear. 

BUROOMASTEB. 

We applied it to the Turks. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Turks! That alll— I tell you, that two empires 
Will set in blood, in the East and in the West, 
And Luth'ranism alone remain. 

lOburving Gordon and Butlou 
I' faith, 
'Twas a smart cannonading that we heard 
This eyening, as we joumey'd hitherward ; 
'Twas on our left hand. Did yon hear it here 1 

GORDON. 

Distinctly. The wind brought it from the South. 

BUTLER. 

It seem'd to oome from Weiden or from Neustadt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'TIS likely. That's the route the Swedes are taking. 
How strong is the garrison I 

GORDON. 

Not quite two hundred 
Competent men, the rest are invidids. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good! And how many in the vale of Jochimt 

GORDON. 

Two hundred arqnebusiers have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good ! I commend your foresight. At the works 
You have done somewhat ! [too 

GORDON. 

Two additional batteries 
I caused to be run up. They were needless. 
The Rhinegrave presses hard upon us. General I 

WALLENSTSIlt. 

You have been watchful in your Emperor's service. 
I am content with you, Lieutenant^Colonel. 

ITO BUTLBR. 



Release the outposts in the vale of Jochim 
With all the stations in the enemy's route. 

[TbGoRiMm. 
Governor, in your faithful hands 1 leave 
My wife, my daughter, and my sister. 1 
Sliali make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 
Of letters to take leave of yon, together 
With all the regiments. 



SCENE IV. 

To those enter Ck>C7rr Tbrtbkv. 

TERTSKT. 

Joy, General » joy ! I bring you welcome tidings. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And what may they be ! 

TERTSKY. 

There has been an engagement 
At Neustadt ; the Swedes gain'd the victor}*. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From whence did you receive the intelligence 1 

TERTSKT. 

A countryman from Tirschenseil convey'd it. 
Soon after sunrise did the fieht b^;in 1 
A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their wa^ into the Swedish camp ; 
The cannonade oontmued full two hours ; 
There were left dead upon the fidd a thoiwand 
Imperialists, together with their Colonel ; 
Further than this he did not know. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How came 
Imperial troops at Neustadt 1 Altringer, 
But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 
Count Galas' force collects at Fraoenburg, 
And have not the full complement. Is it possible. 
That Suys perchance had ventured so far onward! 
It cannot be. 

TERTSKT. 

We shall soon know the whole. 
For here comes Illo, full of haste, and joyous. 



SCENE V. 

To these enter Illo. 

ILLO (to Wallenbtsih). 
A courier, Duke 1 he wishes to speak with thee. 

TERTSKT (eagerfy). 
Does he bring confirmation of the victory! 

WALLENSTEIN (at the SOMC fURe). 

What does he bring ! Whence oomes he f 

ILLO 

From the Rhinegrave. 
And what he brings I can announce to you 
Beforehand. Seyen leagues distant are the Swedes; 
At Neustadt did Max. Picoolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavmhy ; 
A murderous fight took place! o*erpower'd by 

numbers 
The Pappenheimers all, with Max. their leader, 

[Waujckstuk shitdders and tunu jMifa, 

Were left dead on the field. 



WALUDfSiBiN (qfter a pause in a low Wfiee). 
Wbere isihe meflsengert Conduct me to him. 
{WALLmmarmtsr Ugoinfft when Laot NniBRUifir rushes 
imto Ou rocm. Some servants faUom ker and run 
across Me stage. 

NBUBRUNN. 

Help I Help! 

I LLC and TBBISKT {ai the same time). 
What now! 

NBUBKUNN. 

The Princess! 

WALLBNSTEIN and TERTBKT. 

Does she know it ? 
NEUBRdvif {at the tame time with them). 
She is dying ! 

lBurries(ifthe stage, loJken WAixBNvnnN and Tsrtsky 
/oUowher. 



SCENE VI. 
BuTuu and Gouwir. 

GORDON. 

What*Bthis? 

BUTLBR. 

She has lost the man she loved — 
Young Piccolomini who fell in the battle. 



Unfortunate Lady! 



QORSON. 



BUTLER. 

You have heard what Illo 
Reporteih, that the Swedes are conquerors, 
And marching hitherward. 



GORDON. 



Too well I heard it. 



BUTUER. 

They are twelve regiments 8trong,and there are five 
Close by us to protect the Duke. We have 
Only my angle regiment ; and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strong. 

GORDON. 

*T\b even so. 



It. 18 not possible with sueh small foroe 
To hold in custody a man like hnn. 

GORDON. 

I grant it 

BUTLBR. 

Soon the numbers would disarm us. 
And liberate him. 

GORDON. 

It were to be fear*d. 

BUTLER (i^fter a pause). 
Know, I am warzanty for the event ; 
With my head have I pledged myself for his, 
Must make my word good, cost it what it will, 
And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 
Why— death makes all things certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler! What! 
Do I understand you t Oradous God ! You could — 



He must not live. 



BUTLER. 
GORDON. 

And ]fou can do the deed! 



BUTLER. 

Either you or I. This morning waa his last. 

GORDON. 

You would assassinate him. 

BUTLER. 

'Tis my purpose. 

GORDON. 

Who leans with his whole confidence upon you I 

BUTLBR. 

Such is his evil destiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your General ! 
The sacred person of your General ! 

BUTLER. 

My General he has been. 

GORDON. 

That 't is only 
An **has been" washes out no villany. 
And without judgment pass'd ! 

BUTLBR. 

The execution 
Ib here instead of judgment. 

GORDON. 

This were murder. 
Not justice. The most guilty should be heard. 

BUTLER. 

His guilt is clear, the Emperor has pass'd judg- 
And we but execute his will. [ment, 

GORDON. 

We should not 
Hurry to realize a bloody sentence. 
A word may be recalled, a life can never be. 

BUTLER. 

Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 

GORDON. 

No honest man 's ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman's service. 

SUTLER. 

And no brave man loses 
His colour at a daring enterprise. 

GORDON. 

A brave man hazards life, but not his conscience. 

BUTLER. 

What then 1 Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The unextinguishable flame of war! 

GORDON. 

Seize him, and hold him prisoner— do not kill him! 

BUTLER. 

Had not the Emperor's army been defeated, 
I might have done so. — But 'tis now past by. 

GORDON. 

O, wherefore open'd I the strong-hold to himi 

SUTLER. 

His destiny and not the place destroys him. 

GORDON. 

Upon these ramparts, as beseem'd a soldier, 
I had fiJlen, defending the Emperor's citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes ! and a thousand gallant men have perish'd I 

GORDON. 

Doing their duty — ^that adorns the man I 

But murder's a black deed, and nature curses it 

r & 
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BUTLER (bringt out a paper\ 
Here is the manifesto which commanas us 
To gain possession of his person. See — 
It is addressed to you as well as me. 
Are you content to take the consequences, 
If through our fault he escape to the enemy ! 



I \ — Gracious God I 



GORDON. 



BUTLER, 

Take it on yourself. 
Ck>me of it what may, on you I lay it. 

GORDON. 

God in heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can you advise aught else 
Wherewith to execute the Emperor's purpose? 
Say if yon can. For I desire his fall. 
Not his destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful heaven ! what must be 

1 see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mme is of harder stuff 1 Neoeasity [Illo 

In her rough school hath steel'd me. And this 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not survive him. 

GORDON. 

I feel no pang for these. Their own had hearts 
Impell'd them, not the influence of the stars. 
'Twas they who strew*d the seeds of evil passions 
In his calm breast, and with officious villany 
Water'd and nursed the pois'nous plants. May they 
Receive tlieir earnests to the uttermost mite I 

BUTLER. 

And their death shall precede his ! 

We meant to have taken them alive this evening 

Amid the merry-making of a feast, 

And keep them prisoners in the citadels. 

But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 

To give the necessary orders. 



SCENE VII. 
To Ikett enter Illo, and Tsiitbkt. 



Our luck IS on the turn. To-morrow come 

The Swedes — twelve thousand gallant warriors, 

lUoI 
Then straightways for Vienna. Cheerily, Mend 1 
What 1 meet such news with such a moody fi^e t 

ILLO. 

It lies with us at present to prescribe [traitors, 

Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless 

Those skulldnff cowards that deserted us ; 

One has alreaay done his bitter penance. 

The Piccoloraini : be his the fate 

Of all who wish us evil ! This flies sure 

To the old man's heart ; he has his whole life long 

Fretted and toil'd to raise his ancient house 

From a Count's title to the name of Prince^ 

And now must seek a grave for his only son. 

BUTLER. 

*Twas pity, though ! A youth of such heroic 
And gentle temperament ! The Duke himself, 
'Twas easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 



ILLO. 

Hark ye, old friend 1 That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our Greneral — 
He ever gave the preference to the II 
Yea, at this very moment, by mv soul 1 
He'd gladlv see us all dead ten tones over, 
Could he thereby recal his friend to life. 

TERTSKY. 

Hush, hush 1 Let the dead rest ! This evening^ 

business 
Is, who can fiurly drink the other down — 
Your regiment, lUo 1 gives the entertainment. 
Come 1 we will keep a merry carnival — 
The night for once be dav, and 'mid full glasses 
Will we expect the Swedu^ avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-day. 
For there's hot work before us, friends 1 This sword 
Shall have no rest, till it be bathed to the hflt 
In Austrian blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame, shame 1 what talk is this, 
My Lord Field Marshal 1 Wherefore foam you so 
Against your Emperor! 

BUTLER. 

Hope not too maeh 
From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs I 
How rapidly the wheel of Fortune turns ; 
The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

ILLO. 

The Emperor has soldiers, no oommandery 
For this King Ferdinand of Hunffarr 
Is but a tyro. Gralasl He's no Tuck, 
And was of old the miner of armies. 
And then this viper, this Octavio, 
Is excellent at stabbinff in the back, 
But ne'er meets Friedlhuid in the open field. 

TERT8KT. 

Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 
Fortune, we know, can ne'er forsake the Duke 1 
And only under Wallenstein can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

ILLO. 

The Duke will soon assemble 
A mighty anny : all comes crowdings strsamiiig 
To burners, dedicate by destiny. 
To fame, and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come back asnun I he will become 
Once more the mighty Lord which he has been. 
How will the fools, who 've now deserted him. 
Look then 1 I canH but laugh to think of them. 
For lands will he present to all his friends^ 
And like a King and Emperor reward 
True services ; but we 've the nearest daims. 

[ToGtmatm. 
You will not be forgotten. Governor ! 
He '11 take you from this nest, and bid yon shine 
In higher station : your fidelity 
Well merits it. 

GORDON. 

I am content already. 
And wish to climb no higher ; wheregnallieiglit i^ 
The fall must needs l^ great ^ Ghreai heig^ 
great depth." 

ILLO. 

Here you have no more business, for to-mozrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadeL 
Come, Tertsky, it is suppei^time. What think yon 1 
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! Nay, shall we hare the Slate illuminated 
I In honour of the Swede I And who refuses 
To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 

TEBTSKT. 

Nay ! Nay ! not that, it will not please the Duke — 

ILLO. 

What ! we are masters here ; no soul shall dare 
Atow himself Imperial where we 've the rule. 
Gordon I good night, and for the last time, take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 
To make secure, the watch-word may be alter'd 
At the stroke of ten ; deliyer in the keys 
To the Duke himself, and then you 've quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes inll take possession of the citadel. 

TEBTSKT (atheit ffoinpf to Butler). 
You come, though, to the castle 1 

butler. 

At the right time. 
IBxeunt TximKv and Illo. 



SCENE VIII. 
GoBDOM and Butlbb. 

GORDON (looking after tham). 
Unhappy men ! How free from all foreboding ! 
They rush into the outspread net of murder, 
In the blind drunkenness of victory ; 
I have no pity for their fate. This Illo, 
This overflowing and fool-hardy villain. 
That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor's 
blood— 

BUTLKB. 

Do as ae order'd you. Send round patroles. 
Take measures for the citadel's security ; 
When thev are within I close the castle-gate 
That nothmg may transpire. 

OORDON {yoUh earnest anxiety). 

Oh 1 hai^ not so ! 
Nay, stop ; first teU me 



BUTLER. 

You have heard ah'eady, 
To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone b ours. The^ make good expedition. 
But we will make still greater. Fare you well. 

OORDOir. 

Ah I your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, Butler, 
I pray yon, promise me I 

BUTLER. 

The sun has set ; 
A fstefid evening doth descend upon us, 
And brinsB on their long night I Their evil stars 
Deliver them unarm'd into our hands, 
And from their drunken dream of golden fortunes 
The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well, 
The Duke was ever a great calculator ; 
His fellow-men were figures on his chess-board, 
To move and station, as his game required. 
Other men's honour, dignity, good name. 
Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience 
Still calculating, caJcuIatfai^ still ; [of it : 

And yet at last his calculation proves 
Erroneous ; the whole game is lost ; and lo ! 
His own life will be found among the forfeits. 



GORDON. 

think not of his errors now ! remember 
His sreatness, his munificence ; think on all 
The lovely features of his character, 

On all the noble exploits of his life. 

And let them, like an angel's arm, unseen 

Arrest the lifted sword. 

BUTLER. 

It is too late. 

1 suffer not myself to feel compassion. 
Dark thoughts and bloody are my dutff now : 

lOrasping Goiuioir's hand. 
Gordon I 't is not my hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him) 
Yet 't 18 not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his murderer. 'Tis his evil fate. 
Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the office. 
In vam ihe human being meditates 
Free action. He is but the wire-work'd' puppet 
Of the blind Power, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 
What too would it avail him, if there were 
A something pleading for him in my heart — 
Still I must kiU him. 

GORDON. 

If your heart speak to you. 
Follow its impulse. T is the voice of God. 
Think von prour fortunes will now prosperous 
Bedew'd with blood — his blooa I Believe it not ! 

BUTLSIBU 

You know not Ask not I Wherefore should it 

happen. 
That the Swedes gain'd the victory, and hasten 
With such forced marches hillierward! Fain 

would I 
Have given him to the Emperor's mercy.— Gordon ! 
I do not wish his blood — But I must ransom 
The honour of my word, — it lies in pledge — 

And he must die, or 

IPassionatap ffratping Ooaoov's hand* 
Listen then, and know ! 
I am tUahonowr'd if the Duke escape us. 

GORDON. 

O 1 to save such a man 

BUTLER. 

What! 

GORDON. 

It is worth 
A sacrifice. — Come, friend ! Be noble-minded ! 
Our own heart, and not other men's opinions. 
Forms our true honour. 

BUTLEB (with a eold and haughty air). 

He is a great Lord, 
This Duke — and I am but of mean importance. 
This is what you would say I Wherein concerns it 
The world at large, vou mean to hint to me. 
Whether the man of low extraction keeps 
Or blemishes his honour — 
So that the man of princely rank be saved ! 
We all do stamp our value on ourselves : 
The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 
There does not live on earth the man so station'd. 
That I despise myself compared with him. 

1 We doubt the propriety of putting so blMphemous a 
sentiment In the mouth of any character. T. 
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Man is made great or litUe bv his own will ; 
Becanse I am true to mine, tnerefore he dies. 

OORDON. 

I am endeaYOuring to move a rock. 

Thou hadst a mother, yet no human feelings. 

I cannot hinder you, but may some God 

Rescue him from you ! lExit Gordow. 



SCENE IX. 
BUTLER (alone). 

I treasured my eood name all my life long ; 
Tlie Duke has cheated me of life's best jewel. 
So that I blush before this poor weak Gordon ! 



He prizes above all his fealty ; 
His conscious soul accuses him of nothing ; 
In opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty. 
Me in a weaker moment paasion warp'd ; 
I stand beside him, and must feel myself 
The worse man of the two. What, though the world 
Is ignorant <^ my purposed treason, yet 1 

One man does kn<yw it, and can prove it too^ 
High-minded Piccolomini i 
There Uvea the man who can diahonoor me ! 
This i^ominy blood alone can deanse I 
Di^e Friedland, thcfu er I — Into my own hands 
Fortune deliveEs me— The deaiesl thing a 
has is himself. 

- [nt curtain drop§») 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 

Butler'i Chantber. 

BuTLBR, JiAJoa, and GsiULDiir. 

BUTLER. 

Find me twelve strong Dragoons, arm them with 

For there must be no firing [pikes, 

Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 
And soon as the dessert is served up, rush all in 
And cry — '* Who is loyal to the Emperor 1" 
I will overturn the table — while you attack 
lUo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 
The castle-palace is well barr'd and guarded, 
That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke. — Go mstantly ; 
Have you yet sent for Captain Deverenx 
And the Macdonald 1 

OERALDIN. 

They 'U be here anon. 

lExit GSRALDIK. 
BUTLER. 

Here 's no room for delay. The dtiaens 
Declare for him, a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Duke 
A Prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
And golden times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 
H!ave volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 
Despatch ! then be the word ; for enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 



SCENE II. 

Burun, Captain Dkvbrbux, and Macdohawd. 

MACDONALD. 

Here we are. General. 

DB.VBREUX. 

What 's to be the watchword ! 

BUTLER. 

LoQg Uve the Emperor ! 

BOTH (reooUing). 
Howl 

BUTLER. 

Live the House of Austria ! 



DEVSRBUX. 

Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland f 

MACDOlfALD. 

Have we not march'd to this place to protect him t 

BUTLBR. 

Protect a traitor, and his coontiT's enemy ! 



Why, yes i in his name you administer'd 
Our oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And followed him yourself to Egra. 

BUTLER. 

I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

DEVEREUX. 

So then! 

MACDONALD. 

An altered case I 

BUTLER (to DeVEREUX). 

Thon wretched man ! 
So easily leavest thon thy oath and colours t 

DEVEREUX. 

The devil I — I but foUow'd your example. 
If you could profve a villain, why not we t 

MACDONALD. 

WeVe nought to do with thinking — ^that's yonr 

business. 
You are our General, and give out the orders ; 
We follow you, though the traek lead to hell. 

BUTLER {appeated). 
Good then I we know eacn other. 

MACDONALD. 

I aboald hope 90. 

DEVEREUX. 

Soldiers of fortune are we — who bids most, 
He has us. 

MACDONALD. 

'T is e'en so ! 

BUTLER. 

Well, for the preaent 
Ye must remain honest and fitithftil soldiers. 



We wish no other. 



DEVEREUX. 
BUTLER. 

Ay, and make your fortunes. 



- » 
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< I 



That 18 still better. 



MACDONALD. 
BUTLEB. 

Listen I 



BOTH. 

We attend. 

BUTLBB. 

It is the Emperor's will and ordinance 

To seize the person of the Prinoe-Duke Friedland, 

Alive or dead. 

DBTEBEUX. 

It runs so in the letter. 

MACDOlfALD. 

Alive or dead — these were the very words. 

BUTLEB. 

And he shall be rewarded from the State 
in land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 

DKVBBBUZ. 

Ay ! that sounds well. The words sound always 

well 
That travel hither from the Court Yes ! yes ! 
We know ahready what Court-words import. 
A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 
Or an old charger, or a parchment patent, 
And such like. — llie Pnnoe-Duke pays better. 

MACDOHALD. 

Yes, 
The Duke's a splendid paymaster. 

BUTLEB. 

All over 
With that, my friends 1 His lucky stars are set. 

MACDONALD. 

And 18 that certain 1 

BUTLEB. 

You have my word for it. 

DEVEBEUX. 

His lucky fortunes all past by t 

BUTLEB. 

For ever : 
He is as poor as we. 

MACDONALD. 

As poor as we 1 

DEVEBEUX. 

Maodonaid, we'll desert him. 

BUTLEB. 

We'll desert him t 
Full twenty thousand have done that already ; 
We must do more, my countrymen ! In short — 
We—we must kill him. 

BOTH (starting b{ick). 

Kill him t 

BUTLEB. 

Yes, must kill him; 
And for that purpose have I ehosen you. 

BOTH. 

Us! 

BUTLEB. 

You, Captain Devereux, and thee Maedonald. 

DEVEBEUX ((nfter a pauie). 
Choose you some other. 

BUTLEB. 

What t art dastardly 1 
Thou, with full thirty lives to answer for — 
Thou conscientious, of a sudden I 



DEVEBEUX. 



Nay, 
To assassinate our Lord and Greneral — 

MACDONALD. 

To whom we 've sworn a soldier's oath — 



BUTLEB. 



The oath 



Is null, for Friedland is a tzMtor. 

DEVEBEUX. 

No, no ! it is too bad ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yes, by my soul I 
It is too bad. One has a conscience too — 

DEVEBEUX. 

If it were not our Chieftain, who so long 

Has issued the commands, and claim'd our duty. 

BUTLEB. 

Is that the objection ! 

DEVEBEUX. 

Were it my own father. 
And the Emperor's service should demand it of me, 
It might be done perhaps — But we are soldiers. 
And to assassinate our Chief Commander, 
That is a sin, a foul abomination, 
From which no Monk or Confessor absolves us. 

BUTLEB. 

I am your Pope, and give you absolution. 
Determine quickly ! 

DEVEBEUX. 

T will not do. 

MACDONALD. 

'Twon't do ! 

BUTLEB. 

Well, off then ! and — send Pestalutz to mc. 

DEVEBEUX {hesitates). 
The Pestalutz— 

MACDONALD. 

What may you want with him 1 

BUTLEB. 

If you reject it, we can find enough — 

DEVEBEUX. 

Nay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
As well as anv other. What think you. 
Brother Macdonald t 

MACDONALD. 

Why, if he mnst fall, 
And vfiU Call, and it can't be otherwise, 
One would not give place to this Pestalutz. 

DEVEBEUX {after some re/lecHon). 
When do you puipose he should fall 1 

BUTLEB. 

This night. 
To-morrow will the Swedes be at our gates. 

DEVEBEUX. 

You take upon you all the eonsequences 1 

BUTLEB. 

I take the whole upon me. 

DEVEBEUX. 

And it is 
The Emperor's will, his express absolute will t 
For we have instances, that folks nuiy like 
The murder, and yet bang the murderer. 
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BUTLBR. 

The manifesto says — ** alive or dead.*' 
Alive — 't is not possible — ^yon see it is not. 

DEVBREUX. 

Well, dead then 1 dead I But how can we oome 

at him! 
The town is filled with Tertsky's soldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay I and then Tertsky still remains, and Illo— 

BUTLER. 

With these you shall begin — you understand me 1 

DETEREUX. 

How ! And must they too perish ! 

BUTLER. 

They the first 

MACDONALD. 

Hear, Devereux I A bloody evening this. 

DEVERBUX. 

Have you a man for that ! Commission me — 

BUTLER. 

'T is given in trust to Major Greraldin ; 
This is a carnival night, and there 's a feast 
Given at the castle — there we shall surprise them. 
And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 
Have that commission — soon as that is finish'd-— 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear, Greneral 1 It will be all one to vou-^ 
Hark ye, let me exchange with Gieraldin. 

BUTLER. 

'T will be the lesser danger with the Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger ! The devil I What do you think me, 

General 1 
'T is the Duke's eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

BUTLER. 

What can his eye do to thee ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Death and hell ! 
Thou knoVst that I'm no milk-sop, General I 
But 't is not eight days since the Duke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on ! and then for him to see me 
Standing before him with the pike, his murderer. 
That eye of his looking upon this coat — 
Why — why — the devil fetch me I I'm no milk-sop! 

BUTLER. 

The Duke presented thee this good warm coat. 

And thou, a needy wight, hast pangs of consdenoe 

To run him through uie body m return. 

A coat that is far better and fkr warmer 

Did the Emperor eive to him, the Prince's mantle. 

How doth he tliax£ the Emperor ! With revolt^ 

And treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That is true. The devil take 
Such thankers ! I'll despatch him. 

BUTLER. 

And wouldst quiet 
Thy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat ; so canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits. 

DEVEREUX. 

You axe right 
That did not strike me. I'll pull off the coat- 
So there 's an end of it 



MACDONALD. 

Yes, but there *s another 
Point to be thought of. 

BUTLER. 

And what's that, liaodoDald t 

MACDONALD. 

What avails sword or dagger against him 9 
He is not to be wounded — ^he ii 



BUTLER (starting up). 

What! 

MACDONALD. 

Safe against shot, and stab and flash! Hard froeen. 
Secured, and warranted by the black art ! 
His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In Infflestadt there ^vas just such another: 
His wnole skin was the same as steel ; at last 
We were obliged to beat him down wtUi gonstoeks. 



Hear what I 'U do. 



MACDONALD. 
DEVEREUX. 

WeUI 



MACDONALD. 

In the doiflter heire 
There 's a Dominican, my countryman. 
I 'U make him dip my sword and pike for me 
In holv water, and savover them 
One of his strongest blesBinn. Tliat 's piobainm! 
Nothing can stand 'gainst ttiat 

BUTLER. 

So do, MaedonaJd i 
But now go and select from oat the regiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows. 
And let them take the oaths to the Eniperor. 
Then when it strikes eleven, when the nnt rounds 
Are pass'd, conduct them sUently as may be 
To the house — I will myself be not &r off. 

DEVEREUX. 

But how do we get through Hartschier and Gordoii, 
That stand on guard there in the inner chamber I 

BUTLER. 

I have made myself acquainted with the plaoe. 
I lead you through a back-door that 's defended 
Bv one man only. Me my rank and offioe 
Give access to the Duke at every hour. 
I '11 go before you — with one poniard-stroke 
Cut Hartschier's windpipe, and make way for yon. 

DEVEREUX. 

And when we are there, by what means shall we 

sain 
The Duke's bed-chamber, without his alarming 
The servants of the Court : for he has heire 
A numerous company of followers! 

BUTLER. 

l%e attendants fill the right wing : he hates boatley 
And lodges in the left wmg quite alone. 

DEVEREUX. 

Were it well over — hey, Macdonaldl I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, devil knows ! 

MACDONALD. 

And I too. Tis too great a penonage. 
People will hold us for a brace of villains. 

BUTLER. 

In plenty, honour, splendour— You may safely 
Laugh at the people's babble. 
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DETEKEUZ. 

If the businees 
Squares with one's honour — if that be quite 
certain — 

BUTLER. 

Set your hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Ferdi- 
nand 
His Crown and Empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

DETEBSUZ. 

And 'tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor t 

BDTLEB. 

Yes ! — Yes ! — ^to rob him of his Crown and Life. 

DEYEREUX. 

And he must fidl by the executioner's hands. 
Should we deliver iiim up to the Emperor 
AliTe! 

BFTLZB. 

It were his certain destiny. 

DETBSBUX. 

Well I Well ! Come then, Maodonald, he shall not 
Lie long in pain. 

IBxeunt Butlmb. ikroufih one dear, Macdohald and 
Dmrmtavx thrauffh VU other. 



SCENE III. 

A Gctkie and gloomp Apartment at the DocHsas Frisd- 
IBRD's. Themul. on a teat, paU, her tpn eloeed. The 
BocRxss and Ladt Vkubrvkv busied about her. Wai<- 
hBnmm and the Gouirms in eonvertatUm. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

How knew she it so soont 

OOUMTEflS. 

She seems to have 
Foreboded some misfortune. The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had utllen 
A colonel of the Imperial army, frighten'd her. 
I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 
The Swedish Courier, and with sudden questioning, 
Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 
Too late we nuss'd her, hasten'd after her. 
We found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A heavy, heavy blow ! 
And she so unprepared 1 Poor child ! How is it! 

ITurninff to the DocRBaB. 
Is she coming to herself! 

DUCHESS. 

Her eyes are opening. 

OOUNTBBS. 

She lives. 

THEKLA {looking around her). 
Where am I ! 

WALLENSTEIN {tteps to her, raising her up in 

his arms). 
Come, cheerly, Thekla J be my own brave girl ! 
See, tiiere's thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father's arms. 

TBEKLA (standing up). 

Where is he! Is he* gone! 

DUCHESS. 

Who gone, my dau^ter! 



THEKLA. 

He — the man who utter'd 



That word of misery. 

DUCHESS. 

O t think not of it, 
My Thekla I 

WALLENSTEXN. 

Give her sorrow leave to talk ! 
Let her complain — ^mingle your tears with hers. 
For she hath suifer'd a deep anguish ; but 
She'll rise superior to it, for my Thekla | 

Hath all her father's unsubdued heart. I 

THEKLA. I 

I am not ill. See, I have power to stand. i 

Why does my mother weep ! Have I alarm'd her! ' 
It is gone by — I recollect myself — 

i^e easts her epee round the room, at seeking some one. 
Where is he ! Please you, do not hide him from me. 
You see I have strength enough : now I will hear 
him. 

DUCHESS. 

No ; never shall this messenger of evil 
Enter sgain into thy presence, Thekla ! 



My father — 



THEKLA. 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest daughter ! 



THEKLA. 

I'm not weak— 
Shortly I shall be quite myself again. 
Youll grant me one request! 

WALLEMSTEIN. 

Name it, my daughter. 

THEKLA. 

Permit the stranger to be called to me. 
And grant me leave, that by mvself I may 
Hear his report and question hun. 



DUCHESS. 



No, never I 



COUNTESS. 

'Tis not adviseable — assent not to it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush I Wherefore wouldst thou speak with him, my 
daughter! 

THEKLA. 

Knowing the whole, I shall be more collected ; 
I will not be deceived. My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. I will not be spared — 
The worst is said already : I can hear 
Nothing of deeper anguish ! 

COUNTESS and duchess. 

Do it not. 

THEKLA. 

The horror overpower'd me by surprise. 

My heart betrayM me in the stranger's presence : 

He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 

I sank into his arms ; and tfiat has shamed me. 

I must replace myself in his esteem. 

And I must speak with him, perforce, that he. 

The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I see she is in the right, and am inclined 
To grant her this request of hers. (Jo, call him. 

[Last Nsubbuhn goes to eaU him. 
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DUCHEM. 

But I, thy mother, will be present— 

THEKLA. 

'Twere 
More pleasiiiff to me, if alone I saw him ; 
Trust me, I siiall behave myself the more 
Collectedly. 

WALLKNBTEIIf. 

Permit her her own will. 
Leave her alone vrith him : for there are sorrows, 
Where of neoessity the soul must be 
Its own support A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom. 
Not in her mother's arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 
It is mine own brave girL I'll have her treated 
Not as the woman, but the heroine. [Qifing, 

OOU1ITB88 {deifying hWn), 
Where art thou going ! I heard Terteky say 
That 'tis thy purpose to depart from hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes, ve stay here, placed under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

COUNTESS. 

take us with you, brother 1 
Leave us not in this gloomy solitude 
To brood o'er anxious thoughts. The mists of 

doubt 
Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Who speaks of evill I entreat you, sister. 
Use words of better omen. 

OOVMTESS. 

Then take us with you. 

leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart 

These walls breathe on me, like a church-yard 
vault 

1 cannot tell you, brother, how this pUoe 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 
Come, sister, join you your entreaty ! — Niece, 
Yours too. We all entreat you, take us with you! 

WALLBKSTEIN. 

The place's. evU omens will I change, 

Making it that which shields and shelters for me 

My best beloved. 

LADY NEUBRUNN {returning). 
The Swedish officer. 



I 



WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave her alone \rith me. 



lExiL 



DUCHESS {to Thskla, ioho Starts and shivers). 

There— pale as death I^Child, 'tis bnpossible 
That thou shouldst speak with hun. Follow thy 
mother. 

THEKLA. 

The Lady Nenbnum then may stay with me. 

IBxeunt Dochsh and Covtmm. 



SCENE IV. 
Thskla, thb Swkdisr GAPTAur, Lady NBUBSinnr. 

CAPTAiif {respeetfuUy approaching her), 

Prineess— I must entreat your gentle pard<» — 
My inconsiderate rash speech-^ow could I — 

iflXKLA {with dignity). 
You have beheld me in my agony. 
A most distressful accident occasion'd 
You from a stranger to become at onoe 
My confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I fear you hate my presence, 
For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 



The &ult 18 mine. Myself did wrest it from yon. 
The horror which came o'er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement May it please 
Continue it to the end. [jou, 

CAPTAIll. 

Prinoeas, 'twill 
Renew your anguish. 



I am firm," 



I will be firm. Well — how began the engagement ? 

CAPTAIN. 

We lay, expecting no attack, at Nenstadt, 
Entrench'd but insecurely in our camp. 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimera, 
Their horses at full speed, broke through Ihe lines, 
And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the othen — 
The infimtry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimera follow'd daringly 

Their daring leader 

[TusKLA betrays agitatien in her gestures. The 
Officer pauees tUl she makes a sign to him te 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both in van and flanks 
With our whole cavalxy we now received them ; 
Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretch'd out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 
They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 
And as they stood on every side wedged in. 
The Rhinegrave to their leader call'd aloud. 
Inviting a surrender ; but their leader. 

Young Piccolomini 

[Thxkla, as giddg, grasps a diair. 

Known by his plome. 
And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches ; 
Himself leapt first : the regiment all plunged alter. 
His charger, bv a halbert gored, rear'd up. 
Flung him with violence off, and over him 
The horses, now no longer to be curbed, 

[Thkkla, who has aeeompanied the last speech with 
all the marks qf inreeasing agony, trtmHes 
through her whole frome^ awA is falling, the 
Lady Nbobbunh runs to her, and receives her in 
her arms. 
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My dearest lady- 



MEUBKUHN. 
CAPTAIN. 

I retire^ 
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THSKLA. 



Tib over. 



Proceed to the ooneliuioii. 



CAPTAUI. 

WilddeBpair 
Inspired the troc^ with frenzy when they saw 
Their leader peiiah ; every thought of reecae 
Wasnmzn'd; they fought lue wounded tigem; their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery; 
A innrderous fight took place^ nor was the oontest 
Finish'd before their last man fell. 

TBBKLA {/aUering), 

And where 

Where is — ^You have not told me all. 

CAPTAIN {after a patue). 

This morning 
We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment ; the whole annv 
FoUow'd the bier. A laurel deck'd his coffin ; 
The sword of the deceased was placed upon it, 
In mark of honour^ by the Rhinegrave's self. 
Nor tears were wantinff ; for there are among us 
Many, who had themselves esmerienoed 
The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 
All were affected at his &te. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him ; but himself 
Blade vain the attempt — 'tis said he wished to die. 

icEUBKUNN (lo Thekla, who hot hidden her ooun- 

ienanee). 
Look up, my dearest lady 

TBJEILLA. 

Where is his grave! 

CAPTAIN. 

At Neustadt, lady ; in a cloister church 

Are his remains deposited, until 

We can receive directions from his &ther. 



THEKLA. 

What is the cloister's name! 

CAPTAIN. 
THEKLA. 

And how far is it thither! 



Saint Catherine's. 



CAPTAIN. 



Near twelve leagues. 



THEKLA. 

And which the way ! 

CAPTAIN. 

You go by Tirschenreit 
And Falkenberg, through our advanced posts. 

THEKLA. 

Who 
ts their commander! 

CAPTAIN. 

Colonel Seckendorf. 
[Trskla ttept to the table, and takee a ring from a 
eaeket. 

THEKLA. 

You have beheld me in my aeony. 

And shown a feeling heart Please you, accept 

iOiving him the ring. 

A small memorial of this hour. Now go 1 

CAPTAIN {confused). 
Princess-^— 

[TuKLA tilenttp makes signs to him to go, and turns 
from him. The Captain lingers, and is about to 
tpeak. Lady NBUBRrNN repeats the signal, and 
he retires. 



SCENE V. 

Thssla, Lady NMuamoHn. 

THEKLA {/alia on Ladt Neub&unk'b necA). 
Now, gentle Neubrunn, show me the affection 
Which thou hast ever promised — prove thyself 
My own true friend and fiuthful fellow-pilgrim. 
This night we must away I 

NEUBRUNN. 

Away I and whither! 

THEKLA. 

Whither ! There is but one plaee in the world. 
Thither, where he lies buried ! To his coffin I 

NEUBMTMN. 

What would you do there ! 

THEKLA. 

What do there! 
That wouldst thou not have ask'd, hadst thou e'er 

loved. 
There, there is all that still remains of him ! 
That single spot is the whole earth to me. 

NEUBEUNN. 

That i^aee of death 

THEKLA. 

Is now the only place. 
Where life yet dwells for me : detain me not ! 
Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from henoe. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Your father's rage 

THEKLA.' 

That time is past 

And now I fear no human being's rage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The sentence of the world ! The tongue of calumny ! 

THEKLA. 

Whom am I seeking ! Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms O God I 

I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And we alone, two helpless feeble women ! 

THEKLA. 

We will take weapons : my arm shall protect thee. 

NEUBRUNN. 

In the dark night-time! 

THEKLA. 

Darkness will conceal us. 

NEUBRUNN. 

This rough tempestuous night 

THEKLA. 

Had he a soft bed 
Under the hoofs of his war-horses ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heaven ! 
And then the many posts of the enemy ! 

THEKLA. 

They are human beings. Misery travels free 
Through the whole eioth. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The journey's weary length 

THEKLA. 

The pilgrim, travelling to a distant shrine 
Of hope and healing, doth not count the league 
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NEUBRVNN. 

How can we pass the gates t 

THEKLA. 



I 



Go ! do but go. 



Gold opens them. 



NBUBBUNN. 

Should we be recog^zed — 

THEKLA. 



Will no one sMk the daugl 



uke Friedland. 



In a despairing woman, a poor fugitive, 

(hterof I> 

NEtJBBUNN. 

And where procure we horses for our flight t 

THEKLA.. 

My equerry procures them. Go and fetch him. 

NBtTBBUIfN. 

Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord ! 

THEKLA. 

He wilL Go, only go. Delay no longer. 

NEUBBUlflf. 

Dear lady ! and your mother t 



I 



Oh I my mother! 

NBimBUNN. 

So much as she has sufler'd too already ; 
Your tender mother — Ah I how ill prepared 
For this last anguish I 



Woe is me I my mother ! 

IPauset. 
Go instantly. 

NEUBRUNM. 

But think what you are doing 1 

THEKLA. 

What can be thought, already has been thought. 

irEUBBUlfK. 

And being there, what puipoee you to do t 
There a Divinity will prompt my soul. 



NEUBRUKfr. 

Your heart, dear lady, is disquieted ! 

And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

THBKLA. 

To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 

It draws me on, I know not what to name it. 

Resistless does it draw me to his grave. 

There will my heart be eased, my tears will flow. 

hasten, make no further onestioning 1 
There^ no rest for me till i have left 

These walls — they hXL in on me — A dim power 
Drives me from henoe — Oh mercy I What a 

feeling! 
What pale and hollow forms are those I Th^ fill, 
They crowd the place ! I have no longer room here ! 
Mercy! Still more! More still! The hideous 

swarm I 
They press on me; they chase me from these walls — 
Those hollow, bodiless forms of living men ! 

ifBUBBumr. 
You frighten me so, lady, thai no longer 

1 dare stay here myself. I go and c^ 
Rosenbeig instantly. ISxU Lady Nbubruxii . 






SCENE. VI. 

THEKLA. 

His spirit 'tis that calls me : 'tis the troop 
Of his true followers, who offer'd up 
Themselves to avenjgie hb death : and they accuse 
Of an ignoble loitering — tkey would not [me 

Forsake their leader even in his deaUi — th^ died 
And shall /live!— [for him! 

For me too was that kuirel-garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket : 
I throw it from me. O ! my only hope ; — 
To die beneath the hoofr of tnunpling 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth ! 

IBsU 

tT\« Curtain dropc) 



ACT V. 



SCENE 1. 



A Saloon, UrminaUd bp a GaUerp which exUnds/ar into 

the ba^-ffround. 

WALLBiisrsiw (HtHn/f at a tabU). 

The SwKDUB Captain {ttandin/f b^orehim). 

WALLENBTBIN. 

Commend me to your lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune ; and if you have seen me 
Deficient in the expressions of that joy. 
Which such a victory might well demand. 
Attribute it to no lack of good will. 
For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farewell, 
And for your trouble take mv thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall be surrendered to you 
On your arrival. 

[7^ SwsorsH Captain retires. Walubnstsin tit* 
tost in tkoughtt hie epet fixed vacantly, and hit 
head tuttained bp his hatuL The Oountbbb 
TsRTBKV entert, ttandt b^ore him awhile, un- 
obterved bp him; at length he ttarte, teet her 
and reedlectt himtelf. 



WALLENSTBUf. 

Comest thou from hert Is die restored! How is she! 

COUNTESS. 

My sister tells me, she was more collected 
Aner her conversation with the Swede. 
She has now retired to rest 



WALLBKSTBIN. 



She will shed 



The pang will soften. 



OOUNTBBS. 

I find thee alter'd too, 
Mv brother 1 After such a victory 
I had expected to have found in wee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm ! 
Sustain, uphold us ! For our light thou art^ 
Our sun. 

1 The loUloqaj of Th«kla oonsists in the ocigiiial of eiz- 
and-twcnty lines, twenty of which are in iliytDee of ftre- 
gnlar reoamnoe. I thought it prudent to abridge it 
Indeed the whole soene between Thekla and Lady 
Nentarunn might, perhaps, hare been omitted wftfaont 
injury to the play. 
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WALLSlfBTBIN. 

Be quiet. I ail notliiiig. Where's 
Thy husband! 

0OU!mS8. 

At a banquet — he and lUo. 

WALLENSTEIN {rtset and tiridet aerou the saloon). 
The night's far spent. Betake thee to thy chamber. 

odhntess. 
Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN (moves to tketvindow). 
There is a busy motion in the Heaven, 
The wind doth chase the flas ujpon the tower. 
Fast sweep the clouds, tiie sickle * of the moon. 
Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 
Ko form of star is visible I That one 
White stain ai light, that single glimmering yonder, 
Is finom Cassiopeia, and therein 
Is Jupiter. (A pause). But now 
The blackness of the troubled element hides him 1 
IHc tink$ into profinmd meteneibo/jr, and locks 
vaeantljf into tke distance. 

coiTNTEBB (looks ou htm mouvt^fulip, then grasps 

his hand). 
What art thou brooding on! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
If I hut saw him, 'twould be well with me. 
He is the star of my nativity. 
And often marvellously hath his aspect 
Shot strength into my heart. 

cownsa. 

Thoult see him again. 
WAiLENBTEiN (remains for a while wUh absent 
mmdj then assumes a livelier manner^ and turns 
suddenly to the Countess}. 
See him again ! O never, never agam ! 



How! 



COUNTESS. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

He is gone — ^is dust. 



COUNTESS. 

Whom meanest thou then ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He, the more fortunate I yea, he hath finish'd ! 
For him there is no longer any future. 
His life is hright — ^bright without spot it teasy 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidinffs of mishap. 
Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 

I These four lines are expressed in the original with ex- 
qniflite felidtjr. 

Am Himmel iat geecfalftige Bewegung. 
Des Thurmes Fahne Jagt der Wind, achnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, die Mondessidiel wankt, 
Und durch die Naoht zuckt ungewisse Helle. 

The word ** moon-aickle,'* reminds me of a panage in 
Harris, as quoted by Johnson, under the word ** faloated." 
** The enlightened part of the moon appears in the form 
of a sickle or re^rfng-hook, which is wliile she is moving 
from the ooojnnction to the opposition, or from the new 
moon to the full : but from fUl to a new again, the enlight- 
ened part appears giUwus, and the daark/alcated." 

The words "wanken" and **schweben** are not casHy 
translated. The English words, by which we attempt to 
render them, are either vulgar or pedantic, or not of suffi- 
ciently general application. So *< der Wolken Zug"— The 
Draft, the ProcesMion of donds.— The Masson of the Clouds 
sweep onward in swift stream. 



No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. O 'tis well 
With Aim / but who knows what the coming hour 
Veil'd in thick darkness brings for us ! 

COUNTESS. 

Thou speakest 
Of PiccoIominL What was his death ! 
The courier had just Iclft thee as I came. 

[Waxxsr arsm bjr a motion qf his hand wMkes signs 
to her to be siUM. 
Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view. 
Let us look forward into sunny days. 
Welcome with joyous heart the victory. 
Forget what it has cost Uiee. Not tonlay. 
For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 
To thee he died, when first he parted from thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This %ngniah will be wearied down,' I know ; 
What pang is permanent with man 1 From the 
As from the vilest thing of every day [highest^ 
He learns to wean himself : for the strong hours 
Conquer him Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanish'd from my life. 
For O I he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transform'd for me the real to a dream. 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhiUations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanish'd — and returns not. 

COUNTESS. 

be not treacherous to thy own power. 
Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 
Itself. Thou lovest and prizest virtues in him, 
The which thyself didst plant, thyself unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN (stepping to the door). 
Who interrupts us now at this late hour I 
It is the Governor. He brings the keys 
Of the Citadel 'TIS midnight. Leave me, sister 1 

COUNTESS. 

'tis so hard to me this night to leave thee — 
A bodmg fear possesses me 1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fear! Wherefore! 

COUNTESS. 

Shouldst thou depart this night, and we at vraking i 
Never more find thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies ! 

COUNTESS. 

O my soul 
Has long been weigh'd down by these dark fore- 
And if i combat and repel them waking, [bodings. 
They still crush down upon my heart in dreams. 

1 saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 
Sit at a banquet, gorgeously attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This was a dream of favourable omen. 

That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day I dreamt that I was seeking thee 

> A very inadequate translation of the original :— 

Verschmeraen werd* ioh diesen Schlag, das weiss Ich, 
Denn was voTMhmerste nioht der Monach 

LimuiXY. 
I shall grieve down this blow, of that Tm oonsdons : 
What does not man grieve down ? 
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In thy own chamber. As I entered, lo ! 

It was no more a chamber : the Chartreuse 

At Gitschin 'twas, which thou thyself hast founded, 

And where it is thy will that thou shouldst be 

Interred. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thy soul is busy with these thoughts* 

COUNTESS. 

What ! dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us 1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There is no doubt that there exist such voices. 

Yet I would not call t?tem 

Voices of warning that announce to us 

Only the inevitable. As the sun. 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the fourth Henry's death 

Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 

Of my own future destiny. The king 

Felt m his breast the phantom of the knife. 

Long ere Ravaillac arm'd himself therewith. 

His quiet mind fonook him : the phantasma 

Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 

Into the open air : like funeral knells 

Sounded that coronation festival ; 

And still with boding sense he heard the tread 

Of those feet that even then were seeking him 

Throughout the streets of Paris. 

COUNTESS. 

And to thee 
The voice within thy soul bodes nothing ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be whoUy tranquil. 

COUNTESS. 

And another time 
I hastened after thee, and thou rann'st from me 
Through a long suite, through many a spacious hall, 
There seem'd no end of it : doors creak'd and 

clapp'd ; 
I followed panting, but could not o'ertake thee ; 
Wlien on a sudden did I feel myself 
Grasp'd from behind — ^the hand was cold, that 

grasp'd me— 
'Twas thou, and thou didst kiss me, and there 
A crimson covering to envelop us. [seem'd 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That is the crimson tapestry of my chamber. 

COUNTESS {goMtng on him). 
If it should oome to that — if I should see thee. 
Who standest now before me in the fulness 
Of life — IShefaiU <m hU breati and wetpt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The Emperor's proclamation weighs upon th< 
Alphabets wound not — and he finds no hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If he ihould find them, my resolve is taken — 
I bear about me my support and refuge. 

lExit Count 



SCENE II. 

WALLBXarBIN, GOROOK. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

All quiet in the town 1 

GORDON. 

The town is quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I hear a boisterous music I and the Gastle - 
Is lighted up. Who are the rerellers ! 

OOODON. 

There is a banquet given at the Castle 

To the Count Tertsky, and Field Marshal Illo. 

WALLEN8TEUI. 

In honour of the victory — This tribe 

Can show their joy in nothing else but feasting. 

IRingi. T%e Groom or tbb GBAiiBm aUfrs. 

Unrobe me. I will lay me down to sleep. 

[WALLKifflTKiir takes the Iteyt/rcm Gobooiv 

So we are guarded from all enemies, 

And shut in with sure friends. 

For all must cheat me, or a face like this 

IFUtinff his ept on Gomoow. 

Was ne'er a hypocrite's mask. 

[2^ Groom op thb Chambbr takes qf his wutnUe^ 
collar t and scarf, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Take care — what is that \ 

GROOM OF THE CHAMBER. 

The golden chain is snapped in two. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well, it has lasted long enough. Here — give iL 

[He takes and looks ai tke chain, 

'Twas the first present of the Emperor. 
He hung it round me in the war of Friule, 
He being theq Archduke ; and I have worn it 

Till now from habitr^ 

From superstition, if you wUl. Belike, 

It was to be a TaUsman to me ; 

And while I wore it on my neck in faith, 

It was to chain to me all my life long 

The volatile fortune, whose first ple^^ It wmb. 

Well, be it so I Henceforward a new fortune 

Must spring up for me : for the potency 

Of this charm is dissolved. 

[Groom op tmb Cmambsr rstires wiSh the vesimtonts, 
WALLBmrrBiN rises, takes a stride aoroso the room, 
and stands at last b^ore Gobdoit in a jNWdtre </ 
meditation. 
How the old time returns upon me ! I 
Behold myself once more at Buigau, where 
We two were Pages of the Court to^^ether. 
We oftentimes duputed : thy intention 
Was ever good ; but thou wert wont to play 
The Moralist and Preacher, and woulast sail al 

me — 
That I strove after things too high for me, 
Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreama, 
And still extol to me the golden mean. 
— Thy wisdom hath been proved a thrifUeBs friend 
To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 
A superannuated man, and (but 
That my munificent stars wul intervene) 
Would let thee in some miserable comer 
Go out like an untended lamp. 
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GORDON. 

My Prince ! 
With light heart the poor fisher moors his hoat. 
And watches from the shore the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Art thou already 
In harbour then, old man ! Well ! I am not. 
Tlicunconquer'd spirit drives me o*er life's billows ; 
My planks still firm, my canvas swelling proudly. 
Hope is my goddess still, and Youth my mmate ; 
And while we stand thus front to front almost, 
I might presume to sav, that the swift years 
Have passed by powerless o'er myunblanchedhair. 
iH€ moves with long ttridt* across ths Saloon, and 
remains on the opposite side over-againstGoBDOM 

Who now persists in calling Fortune false t 
To me she has proved faithful ; with fond love 
Took me from out the common ranks of men, 
And like a mother goddess, with strong arm 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
Nothing is common in my destiny, 
N(ir in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then mv life for me as 't were 
One of the undistrngmshable many 1 
True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise again. 
The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 
The fountain of my fortune, which now stops 
Repress'd and bound by some malidous star, 
Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

OO&DON. 

And yet remember I the good old proverb, 
** Let the night come before we praise the day." 
I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope : for Hope is the companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitying Heaven. 
YeskT hovers round the head of prosperous men : 
For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 

WALLENSTEIN (tmiHng), 
I hear the very Gordon that of old 
Was wont to preach tome,now once more preaching ; 
1 know well, that all sublunary things 
Are still the vassals of vicissitude. 
The unpropitioua gods demand their tribute. 
This long ago the ancient Pagans knew : 
And therefore of their own accord they offer'd 
To themselves injuries, so to atone 
The jealousy of their ^vinities : 
And human sacrifices bled to Typhon. 

LAAtr a pause, serious, and In a more s%iJbdued manner, 
I too have sacrificed to him — For me 
There fell the dearest friend, and through my fault 
He fell I No joy from favourable fortune 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke. 
The envy of my destiny is glutted : 
Life pays for life. On his pure head the lightning 
Was dnwn off which would else have shatter'd me. 



SCENE III. 

To these enter Buri. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Is not that Seni I and beside himself. 

If one may trust hislooks 1 Whatbrings thee hither 

At this late hour, Baptista f 



SSNI. 



On thy account. 



Terror, Duke \ 



WALLENSTEIN. 

What now ! 



SENI. 

Flee ere the day-break ! 
Trust not thy person to the Swedes ! 



WALLENSTEIN. 



What now 



Is in thy thoughts ! 

8ENI {with huder voioe). 
Trust not thy person to these Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What is ity then ! 

SENI {ttUl more urffentfy). 

wait not the arrival of these Swedes ! 
An evil near at hand is threatening thee 

From false friends. All the signs stand foil of 

horror 1 
Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition— 
Yea, even now 't is being cast around thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Baptista, thou art dreaming 1 — Fear befools thee. 

SENI. 

Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 
Come, read it in the planetary aspects ; 
Read it thyself, that ruin threatens thee 
From fklse friends ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From the falseness of my friends 
Has risen the whole of my unprosperoua for- 
tunes. 
The warning should have come before ! At present 

1 need no revelation from the stars 
To know that. 

SBNX. 

Come and see 1 trust thine own eyes 1 
A fearful sign stands in the house of life — 
An enemy ; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet, — O be wani*d I 
Deliver not thyself up to these heathens, 
To wage a war against our holy ehuroh. 

WALLENSTEIN {loughing gently)* 
The oracle rails that way 1 Yes, yes 1 Now 
I recollect. This junction with Uie Swedes 
Did never please wee — lay thyself to sleep, 
Baptista ! Signs like these I do not fear. 

GORDON (who during the whole of this dialogue 
has shown marks of extreme agitation^ and now 
turns to Wallenstein). 

My Duke and General I May I dare presume ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak freely. 

GORDON. 

What if 't were no mere creation 
Of fear, if God's high providence vouchsafed 
To interpose its aid for your deliveranoe. 
And made that mouth its organ ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye *re both feverish I 
How can mishap come to me from the Swedes ! 
They sought this junction with me-^'t is their 
interest. 
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oORDox {wiih diffietUiy tuppretting hi» emoHon). 
Bat what if the arrival of these Swedes— 
What if this were the reiy thing that wing'd 
The min that is flying to your temples 1 

There is yet time, my Prince. 

SENI. 

hear him 1 hear him 1 
OOBDON [rUet). 
The Rhinegrave's still fax off. Gire but the orders, 
This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 
If then he will besiege ns, let him try it. 
But this I say ; he 'U find his own destruction 
With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 
Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 
He shall experience what a band of heroes, 
Inspirited by an heroic leader, 
Is able to perform. And if indeed 
It be thy serious wish to make amend 
For that which thou hast done amiss, — this, this 
Will touch and reconcile the Emperor, 
Who gladly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy ; 
And FriecUand, who returns repentant to him, 
Will stand yet higher in his Emperor's &Toiir, 
Than e'er he sto^ when he had never fallen. 

WALLSNsrEiN (ooniemplotst him tpiih Murprisef re- 

fnains gilent uwhile^ betraying strong emotion), 
Gordon — ^your zeal and fervour lead you far. 
Well, well — an old friend has a privilege. 
Blood, Gordon, has been flowing. Never, never 
Can the Emperor pardon me : and if he could. 
Yet I — I ne'er could let myself be pardon*d. 
Had I foreknown what now has taken place. 
That he, my dearest friend, would fall for me, 
My flrst deUh-offering : and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now it has done — Gordon, 
It may be, I nugfat have bethought myself. 
It may be too, I might not Might or might not, 
Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
Has it begun to end in nothing, Grordon I 
Let it then have its course. iStepping to Uu teindow. 
All dark and silent — at the castle too 
All is now hush'd — Light me, Chamberlain ! 

ITktQwoou or mm Ckambkr, who had entered dur- 
ing the last dialogue, and had been Handing at a 
distance and listening to it with visible expres- 
sions of the deepest interest, advances in extreme 
agitation, and throws hims^at the D<nu'8>%et. 
And thou too I But I know why thou dost wish 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. 
Poor man I he hath a small estate in CSmthen, 
And fears it will be forfeited because 
He 's in my service. Am I then so poor. 
That I no longer can indemnify 
My servants ! Well 1 to no one I employ 
Means of compulsion. If 't is thy belief 
That fortune has fled from me, go ! forsake me. 
This night for the last time mayst thou unrobe me, 
And then go over to thy Emperor. 
Gordon, ^;w>d night 1 I think to make a Ions 
Sleep of it : for the struggle and the turmou 
Of thislast day or two was great. May 't please yon I 
Take care that they awake me not too early. 

lExit Wallbmstbitt, the Groom or n» CnAMBaa 
lighting him, Bavi/oUows, Gokoon remains on 
the darkened stage. Allowing the Duut with his 
ege, till he disappears at the farther end of the 
gatterp t then bg his gestures the old man expresees 
the depth qf his anguish and stands leanii^f 
against a pillar. 



SCENE IV. 
GoBDoii, BuTLKR (otjlrst bOUnd the scones). 
BUTLER (not get oomo into view qfthe stage). 
Here stand in silence tiU I give the signaL 

GOBDOfr {starts up), 
T is he ! he, has already brou^t the murderen. 

BUTLBR. 

The lights are out. All lies in profound sleep. 

GOBOOH. 

What shall I do, shail-I attempt to save him ! 
Shall I call up the house ! Alarm the guards ! 

BUTLER {appears f but eoareely on the stage), 
A light gleams hither from the corridor. 
It leads directly to the Duke's bed-chamber. 

GOBDOIf. 

But then I break my oath to the Emperor ; 
If he escape and strengthen the enen^. 
Do I not hereby call down on my head 
All the dread consequences ! 

BUTLEB {stepping forward). 

Hark ! Who speaks there I 

OOBDOH. 

'T is better, I ro^n it to the hands 
Of Providence. For what am I, that / 
Should take upon myself so oreat a deed ! 
/ have not murder'd him, if he be murder'd ; 
But all his rescue were mv act and deed ; 
ilf tiM— and whatever be the consequences, 
I must sustain them. 

BUTLBB {advaneee), 

I should know that voice. 

GOBDON. 

Butler I 

BUTLEB. 

'T is Gordon. What do gou want here ! 
Was it so late then, when the Duke disDoisB'd yon \ 

OOBDOlf. 

Your hand boond np and in a scarf! 

BUTLEB. 

T is wounded. 
That IIlo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 

OOBOOB {shuddering), 

BothdeadI 

BUTLBB. 

Is he in bed t 

QOBDOM. 

Ah, Butler ! 

BUTLBR. 

Is he 1 speak. 

flORDON. 

Ileshallnolperish ! Not through you I The Heaven 
ReAisee your aim. See— H is wounded I — 



There is no need of fny arm. 

GOBDOK. 

The most guilty 
Have perisli'd, and enough is given to justice. 

{^The Oroom or ms Craubbr advances from the 
Oatterg with hfsjtnger on his mouth eoMnmandina 
silence. 
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GORDON. 

He sleeps ! O murder not the holy~sle«p f 



Bim«ER. 
No ! he shall die awake. 



ilsgoing^ 



GOADOlf. 

His heart still deaves 
To earthly things : he 's not prepared to step 
Into the presence of his Grod I 

BUTLSB {going), 

God *B mereifnl 1 

GORDON (Ao^ him). 
Grant him bat this night's respite. 

BUTLER {hurrying o^). 

The next moment 

GORDON {holds him ttiii). 
One hour 1 



May ruin all. 



BDTLBR. 

Unholdmel What 
Can that short respite profit him t 

GORDON. 

O— Time 
Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quick as they. 
Thought follows thought within the human soul. 
Only one hour I Vour heart may change its pur- 
posoy [tidings 

Hit heart may change its purpose — some new 
May come ; some fortunate event, decisive, 
May fall from Heaven and rescue him. O what 
May not one hour achieve I 

BUTLER. 

You but remind me, 
How predoDS every minute is ! 

[ir« itampt on thefioor. 



SCENE V. 

T9 GUu enter Hacdoitald, and Dbvxmuz, with the 
Haiasiu>ikii8. 

GORDON {throwing himseif between him and t?iem). 

No, monster ! 
First over my dead body thou shalt tread. 
I will not live to see the accursed deed I 

BUTLER {forcing him out of the way). 
Weak-hearted dotard I 

ITrumpets are heard in the distance. 

DEVBREUX and MACDONALD. 

Hark ! The Swedish trumpets! 
The Swedes before the ramparts 1 Let us hasten I 

GORDON {rushes out), 
O, God of Mercy t 

BUTLER {coiling after hxm). 

Governor, to your post ! 

GROOM OF THE CHAMBER {fiurries in). 
Who dares make larum here t Hush I The Duke 
sleeps. 

DEVEREUX {wUh loud horsh voice). 
Friend, it is time now to make larum. 



GROOM OF THE CHAMBER. 



Murder ! 



Help I 



BUTLER. 

Down with him I 

GROOM OF THE CHAMBER {run through the body by 
Devkbxvx, fails at the entrance ef the Gallery), 

Jesus Maria I 

BUTLER. 

Burst the doors open. 

IThry r%uh over the body Mo the OaUenh-tMfo doors 
are heard to crash one after the other—Voices ^ 
deadened by the distance^ Clash qf arms— then all 
at once a profound sUenee, 



SCENE VI. 

COUNTESS TERTSKY {with a light). 

Her bed-chamber is empty ; she herself 
Is no where to be found ! The Neubninn too, 
Who watch'd by her, is missin^^. If she should 
Be flown but whither flown ! We must 

call up 
Every soul in the house. How will the Duke 
Bear up against these worst bad tidings ? 
If that roy husband now were but retum'd 
Home from the banquet I — Hark ! I wonder 

whether 
The Duke is still awake I I thought I heard 
Voices and tread of feet here 1 I will go 
And listen at the door. Hark 1 what is that 1 
'Tis hastening up the steps I 



SCENE VII. 

Couirrns, Goroom . 

GORDON {rushes in out of breath), 

'Tis a mistake ! 
'Tis not the Swedes — Ye must proceed no fu^thel^— 
Butler 1 — O God ! where is he t 

GORDON {observing the Countess). 

Countess 1 Say— 

COUNTESS. 

You are come then from the castle ! Where's my 
husband ! 

GORDON {in an agony of affright). 
Your husband 1 — Ask not ! — To the Duk( 



COUNTESS. 



NottiH 



You have discovered to me- 



GORDON. 

On this moment 
Does the world hang. For God's sake ! to the 

Duke. 
While we are speaking ICalUng loudly. 

Butler ! Butler 1 God ! 

COUNTESS. 

Why, he is at the castle with my husband. 

[BuTLKR comes AoM the Gallery 

GORDON. 

Twas a mistake— 'TIS not the Swedes— it is 
The Imperialists' Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hither— will be here himself 
Instantly. — You must not proceed. 

o 



^ 
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Too lata. 



BQTLBR. 

He comes 
[GoBDoir dash«thiwu€{f against tM« wM, 

OOBDON. 

God of mercy ! 

OOVMTBaS. 

What too l«te t 
Who will be here himaelf ! Octayio 
In Egra 1 Treaaon ! Treason i^Where's the Duke t 

I8he rushet to the Gattay. 



SCENE VIII. 

(Serwxntt run aertut Uu Btage AM of terror. T%e whole 
Scene must be spoken eniirelp without pauses. ) 

SENi [from the Gallery). 
bloody frightful deed ! 

OOUlfTESS. 

What is ity Seal t 

PAOB (from the GaHerp). 
O piteous Bight! 

[jOther Sfrvants hasten in with torches, 

COUNTESS. 

What is iti For God's sake ! 

BENI. 

And do you askt 
Within the Duke lies murder'd — and your husband 
Assassinated at the Castle. 

IThe oouirrBSB stands motionless. 

FEMALE SEBTANT (rushinff QOTOis the stage). 
Help ! help I the Duchess I 

BUBGOMJiSTER (enters). 

What mean these confused 
Loud cries, that wake the sleepers of this house ! 

GORDON. 

Your house is cursed to all eternity. 

In your house doth the Duke lie mnrder'd 1 

BVBGOMASTEB [rushing <mi). 

Heaven forbid 1 

FIRST SERTANT. 

Fl^ ! fly! they murder vs all I 

SBOOliD SBEVAiiT (carrying silver plate). 

ThBi way I the lower 
Passages are bkMsk'd up. 

TOiCB (from behind the Scene). 
Make room for the Lieutenant-Gkoieral ! 

At these worde the Countms starts Aom her etupor, 
eoUeets hereet/t and retiree euddenljf. 

TOICE (from behind the Scene), 
Keep back the people ! Guard the doorl 



SCENE IX. 

To these enter Ocrxno Piooolomimi with all his Train, 
At the eame time Dbtsrbvz and Macdoralo enter Jrom 
out the Corrida with the Hatberdiers.'~WALLummt«*B 
dead bodjf ie carried over the bach part of Oie Btaget 
wrapped in a piece sfcritneon tapestrpt 

OCTAVio (entering abruptly). 
It must not be! It is not possible I 



Butler! Gordon! 

I'll not believe it. Say no I 

[OoBOoif , without answering, points with his hand 
to the bodj/ of y^AhLmnsrmm as Hie carried over 
the back of the Stage. Octatio tooJct that wap, 
and stands overpowered with horror, 

DBVEREUX (to BuTLER). 

Here is the golden fleece — the Duke's sword — 



Is it your order— 



MACDONALD. 



BUTLER (pointis»g to Octavio). 

Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to issue orders. 

CDcrmBUX and Macoonald retire with wtarhs iif 
obeisance. One drops awap afUr the other, till 
oiUp BuTLSR, Octavio, and Gobdom remain en 
the Stage, 

Octatio (turning to Butler). 

Was that my punMse, Butler, when we parted 1 

O Grod of Justice I 

To thee I lift m v hand ! I am not guilty 

Of this foul deed. 

BUTLER. 

Your hand is pure. You have 
AvMl'd yourself of mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Merciless man ! 
Thus to abuse the orders of thy Lord — 
A.nd stain thy Emperor's holy name with murder. 
With bloody, most accursed assassination ! 

BUTLER (cabnlg), 
I've but fulfilled the Emperor's own sentence. 

OCTAVIO. 

curse of Kings, 

Infusine a dread life into their words. 
And limdng to the sudden transient tiiought 
The unchangeable irrevocable deed. 
Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch ! Couldst thou not grant me merciful 
A time for mercy t Time is man's good AngeL 
To leave no interval between the sentence^ 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For what 
Rail you against me ! What is my ofl'enee 1 
The Empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I deliver'd, and expect reward. 
The single difference betwixt you and me 
Is this : you placed the arrow in the bow ; 

1 pull'd the string. You sow'd blood, and yet 

stand 
Astonish'd that Mood is oome up. I always 
Knew what I did, and therefore no result 
Hath power to frighten or surprise my spirit. 
Have you aught else to order ; for this instant 
I make my li^st speed to Vienna ; place 
My bleeding swonl before my Eimperor's Throne, 
And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 
And punctual obedience may demand 
From a just judge. ^ ^ 
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SCENE X. 

To tkeitmter the Couimn TmraKv paU and dimrdered, 
Htr mUaranca it tUno and AMe, and unimpatiioned, 

OGTAYio (meeiinff her), 
OCouiiteaBTeitBkyl These are the results 
Of luckleas unhlest deeds. 



OOUMTEBS. 

They are the fruits 
Of yonr oontriraiioes. The Dake is dead, 
My husband toa is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In the pangs of death, my niece has diaappc^d. 
This house of splendour, and of princely glory, 
Doth now stand desolated : the affrighted servants 
Rush forth through all its doors. I am the last 
Therein ; I shut it up, and here deliver 
The keys. 

ocTAVio {with a deep anffuUh), 
O Countess I my house too is desolate. 

COUNTESS. 

Who next is to be mnrder'd ! Who is next 
To be maltreatedt Lo ! the Duke is dead. 
The Emperor's vengeance may be pacified 1 
Spare the old servants ; let not their fidelity 
Be imputed to the £uthful as a crime— 
The evil destiny surprised my brother 
Too suddenly : he could not think on them. 

OCTAVIO. 

Speak not of vengeance I Speak not of maltreat- 
ment! 
The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy £udt 
Hath heavily been expiated — nothing 
Descended m>m the father to the daughter, 
Exocmt his glory and his services. 
The Empress honours prour adversity. 
Takes part in your afflictions, opens to you 
Her motherly arms 1 Therefore no fartner feazs ; 
Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 
To the Imperial Grace ! 

COUNTESS (irt/A her lys raised to heaven). 
To the grace and mercy of a greater Master 
Do I yield up myself. Where shall the body 
Of the Duke hare its place of final restt 



In the Chartreuse, which he himself did found 
At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein ; 
And by her side, to whom he was indebted 
For his first fortunes, gratefuUv he wish*d 
He might sometime repose in death I O let him 
Be buried there. And likewise, for my husband's 
Remains, I ask the like grace. The fimperor 
Is now proprietor of all our Castles. 
This sure may well be granted us — one sepulchre 
Beside the sepulchres of our forefathers 1 

OCTAVTO. 

Countess, you tremble, you turn pale ! 

COUNTESS (reatgemblet all her powers ^ and speaks 
teith energy a$ui dignity). 

You think 
More worthily of me, than to believe 
I would survive the downfall of my house. 
We did not hold ourselves too mean to grasp 
After a monarch's crown — the crown did &te 
Deny, hut not the feeling and the spirit 
That to the crown belong 1 We deem a 
Courageous death more worthy of our free station 
Than a dishononr'd life. — I have taken poison. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help 1 Help I Support her I 

COUNTESS. 

Nay, it is too late. 
In a few moments is my fate accomplish'd. 

ISxit OooMTsaH. 

GORDON. 

O house of death and horrors t 

lAn Oppicsr enters, and brings a letter with the 
great seal. 

GOBDON {steps forward and meets him). 

Whatisthist 
It is the Imperial Seal. 

iHe reads the Address, and delivers the letter to 
OcTAVTo ufith a look qf reproach, and Mrith an 
emphtisis on the word. 

To the Prince Piccolomini. 

[OcTAVTO. With his whole A'ame expressive qf sudden 
angui^t raises his eyes to heaven. 

The Curtain drops. 



THB END. 



